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Editor” s Note 


J 





E this special 1ssue of The Middle East Journal devoted entirely to Turkey, we are 
honored to have a critical commentary by President Suleyman Demirel on Turkey's 
foreign policy towards Europe, the United States and the Middle East. We are: also 
fortunate that Howard Reed, Professor Emeritus at the University of Connecticut, and one 
of the pillars of Turkish studies ın the United States, agreed to be guest editor. In addition 
to his editorial support at all stages of this project, he has contributed this 1ssue's| lead 
article which puts into historical perspective the development of Turkish studies in North 
America ın the past 50 years 

The importance of Turkey goes beyond the reasons ordinarily given, namely, its 
Strategic location, its democratic system, its alliance with the West. Turkey 1s an 
archetypal state that provides an ideal framework for the analysis of the impact of 
modernızatıon on a developing country. The Oxford English Dictionary defines an 
archetype as “the original pattern from which copies are made.”! Perhaps more than any 
other country ın the world, including Japan, Turkey has reinvented itself: the phoenix of 
the Turkish nation state rose from the ashes of the Ottoman Empire; a secular 
republicanist leadership assumed power from the seat of the Islamic Caliphate; and the 
grey smoke stacks of factories took the place of the once colorful and exotic oriental 
bazaars 

Wary that the physical accoutrements of modernity only hid the traditional core of 
Turkish society, Kemal Ataturk embarked, in the 1920s, on a project of change that would 
reach the very soul of his country. He replaced the shari'a (Islamic law) with the Swiss 
civil code, the German commercial code and the Italian penal code; he abolished religious 
schools and religious courts and set up secular institutions in their stead; he substituted the 


pa 
1. The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, vol 1, 3rd ed, (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1973), p 100 
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Latın script for the original Arabic script, and the Turkısh language was purged of many 
of its Arabic and Persian words, though none of its Western ones 

Islamıst opposition to this modernization from the top emerged early on, and became 
more vocal and even obstreperous over time It reminded Turks that they were Muslims 
and the proud descendants of a once illustrious Islamic empire. As in other parts of the 
Muslim world, that opposition organized itself at the grassroots level and then demanded 
power at the national level In free and democratic elections, ın December 1995, an 
Islamist party won a plurality of votes, and its leader Necmettin Erbakan, eventually 
became prime minister There was no military intervention, no civil confrontation That 
political transition can also be considered archetypal ın the sense used above, and will 
undoubtedly evolve into a model for other nations facing similar challenges 

The Turkish case embodies many of the problems of both the industrialized and the 
developing world economic difficulties, ethnic conflict, foreign policy dilemmas Because 
Turkey has been ın the vanguard of momentous and transformational change, the way it 
deals with those problems may very well become the blueprint for future political, social 
and economic developments in the Middle East, and beyond 

Mary-Jane Deeb 





| Guest Editor's Note 


T. special 1ssue of The Middle East Journal on Turkey would not be ın your. hands 
without the initiative, expert knowledge and dedicated work of the Journal's Editor, 
Mary-Jane Deeb Fifty years ago, this journal published a semunal article on “The 
Interaction of Islamic and Western Thought ın Turkey," by Professor A Adnan Adivar;! 
distinguished historian of Science at Istanbul University, in its first volume Many fine 
articles on Turkey have appeared in the Journal since then, but this is the first issue 
devoting all of 1ts articles to Turkish topics | 
This 1ssue also evolved ın part from a panel on “Democracy and Secularism ın 
Turkey,” sponsored by the Turkısh Studies Association (TSA) at the December 1995 
annual meeting of the Middle East Studies Association of North America (MESA) in 
Washington, D C The panel papers by Nilufer Gole of Bogazıçı University and Metin 
Heper of Bilkent University have been substantially revised and updated for this issue We 
are also honored to have President Suleyman Demurel’s masterly contribution illuminating 
the basic principles of Turkish foreign policy The other articles, by Turkish and American 
scholars, inform readers about significant aspects of Turkey’s dynamic, multi-faceted 
society and vital geo-political role ın contemporary world affairs Mine traces the 
development of Turkish studies in North America during the past half-century These have 
evolved from minuscule beginnings into over twenty substantial interdisciplinary pro- 
grams at major universities In the past fifteen years, the Turkish government has endowed 
the Institute of Turkish Studies, Inc , a private US foundation, to aid such studies an the 
United States It has also given substantial matching grants for endowed professorships at 
five American universities. Recent generous private gifts have further encouraged Turkish 
a | 
I Vol 1, no 3 (July 1947), pp 270—80 Long-standing Journal practice does not accommodate the 
dotted capital /, lowercase undotted ;, or the half-moon symbol over the soft g used ın exact Turkish orthography 
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studies, although these still confront serious problems of methodology and theory as well 
as shortages of staff and funds 

Heper explores the interaction of democracy, secularism and Islam, with insightful 
analyses of these shifting relationships, particularly 1n the era of multi-party politics since 
1946 He reminds us that Islamically oriented political parties have consistently opted to 
work within the established secular, constitutional system and that Necmettin Erbakan 
served as a deputy premier in cabinets over twenty years ago and is a long-time member 
of Parliament Heper concludes optimistically that democracy, Islam and secularism will 
continue their peaceful coexistence 

Gole's paper examines the resurgence of Islamıst sentiments and allegiances among 
groups of well-educated women, professionals such as engineers, and intellectuals who 
seek to inform their constituencies about contemporary trends elsewhere ın the Islamic 
world, their own views on Islam and its effect on their lives Her research indicates that 
the very real and visible 1mpact of Islamist 1deas and norms on these educated Turks poses 
dilemmas with regard to rationality, their secularized education and more recently 
acquired Islamist allegiance These questions impose dynamic tensions which individuals 
and groups seek to reduce in different ways However various questions get resolved, 
well-educated Turkish Islamists are already more influential in Turkish civil society than 
they have ever been 

Suha Bolukbası of the Middle East Technical University ın Ankara discusses Turkish 
policy m Azerbaijan and suggests that the earlier euphoria relative to Turkey’s potentially 
dominant role in the new Turkic Republics has been tempered by experience and some 
serious disappointments Turkey nevertheless appears to have many advantages ın dealing 
with Azerbaijan and its Turkic neighbors, but 1s limited in developing these fully by its 
lack of necessary capital and other commitments However, Turkish entrepreneurs have 
invested much tıme and resources ın these new states, where Turkish television, other 
means of communication, air service, education and know-how combine to create 
substantial economic, cultural and political links with these new states 

Finally, Henri Barkey of Lehigh University and Graham Fuller of the RAND 
corporation explore the implications of what they call “critical turning points” and 
“missed opportunities” by the parties involved ın Turkey's “Kurdish Problem," to seek 
alternatives to violence and polarization by hopefully constructive dialogue, via potential 
ınterlocutors, to end the destructive PKK terrorist insurgency centered ın southeastern and 
eastern Anatolia They suggest that opportunities to alleviate the crisis and explore 
positive elements still exist provided that the concerned parties, or even one of them, take 
action to break the current stalemate and open channels toward conciliation and peace 
President Demurel’s intimate knowledge of this region 1s a potentially positive factor ın 
this regard 

This issue of The Middle East Journal provides challenging new insights on Turkey’s 
rapidly changing polity 

Howaid A Reed 


Commentary 


Suleyman Demirel 
President of the Republic of Turkey 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — — 


T. parameters of the course that Turkey will pursue ın its foreign policy ın the next 
century are to be found m the words of the founder of the Turkish Republic, Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk, “Peace at home and peace in the world ” These words constitute the very 
core of Turkey’s goals to place its assets at the disposal of regional and global |peace, 
security, stability and prosperity | 

Located at the crossroads of three continents and three seas, Turkey serves as a bndge 
of friendship and cooperation between the East and the West, the North and the South It 
promotes harmonious and mutually beneficial relations with all countries large ori small, 
near or far, and contributes to the restoration of peace and stability ın its periphery Turkey 
also plays an ınstrumental role ın cultıvatıng a clımate of stability and prosperity through 
regional cooperation schemes, such as the Organization on Security and Cooperation m 
Europe, the Black Sea Economic Cooperation Imtiative, and the Economic Cooperation 
Organization | 

One of the main thrusts of Turkish foreign policy 1s to realize Turkey's perennial 
drive to integrate fully with Europe Turkey's Western inclination traces its origins to the 
Ottoman period, but the inexorable bond between Turkey and Western Europe was forged 
during the Republican era Since its establishment ın 1923, the Republic of Turkey has 
turned its face to the West The intricate web of relations ıt has woven with Europe, 1ts 
participation m all the major political, defense and economic institutions of the West, its 
commitment to a Western value system where democracy, respect for human rights and 
the rule of law reign supreme, bear testimony to Turkey's irrevocable Western vocation 
Added to that, a dynamic free market economy and free enterprise make Turkey an 1deal 


5— | 
Suleyman Demirel was Prime Minister of Turkey (1991-1993, 1979-1980, 1977, 1975-1977 and 1965-1971) 
and has been President since May 1993 He served as Chairman of the True Path Party (1987-1993 ) and of 
the Justice Party (1964-1981) 
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trade partner for the West, as much as it 1s a stepping stone for economic and political 
cooperation 

In this regard, Turkey's location in the epicenter of Eurasia, where the newly 
emerging states are striving to become full-fledged members of the international 
community, has its own advantages The West can only profit from Turkey's strong 
historical, cultural and linguistic ties with these nations, and through Turkey's vast 
experience ın dealing with these countries and their peoples 

Turkey's main foreign policy goal today 1s to become a full member of the European 
Union (EU) and the Western European Union (WEU), the only remaining two European 
institutions ıt has yet to join in full capacity Turkey has been an associate member of the 
EU since 1964 and of the WEU since 1992 

The customs union established with the EU at the beginning of 1996 1s 1n fact the 
final stage before full membership ın the EU Turkey 1s the first country to have concluded 
a customs union treaty with the EU without actually being a full member We believe that 
this places Turkey at the top of the list of eligible applicants, in terms of preparedness to 
integrate with Europe We are also aware that Turkey's full membership will not 
materialize overmght Nevertheless, the customs union, which 1s not merely an economic 
relationship but has also political and social dimensions, places Turkey on a new and solid 
footing with the EU at a time when Europe is shifting gears in its own restructuring and 
integration process Turkey ıs determined to ensure that the effective functioning of the 
customs union will serve as a means to expedite the realization of its ultimate objective 
of full membership ın the EU, and thereby secure its place ın Europe's future 

There 1s widespread acceptance 1n the world today that security cannot be viewed 1n 
political and military terms alone and that peace and prosperity are ındıvısıble At this 
stage of European integration and enlargement, it 1s crucial for Europe to realize that if 
security and prosperity do not somehow intersect, the future of the continent will be one 
of a divided rather than a united Europe 


Turkey's strong trans-Atlantic ties and solid relationship with the United. States are 
also important dimensions of Turkey's affiliation with the Western world Turkey and the 
United States are long-standing allies and their relations have progressively evolved over 
the years to draw the two countries closer to one another 1n a mutually rewarding manner 
Turkey s contribution to Western security and its defense of the values and ıdeals of the 
free world 1n the face of the communist threat during the height of the Cold War, were 
intricately linked to the special nature of Turkish-American relations. These were largely 
defined during that period by common security and defense concerns While close 
cooperation between Turkey and the United States served world peace and stability during 
the Cold War era, it 1s 1ncreasingly apparent today that this mutual alliance, based on 
shared values and commitments, has gained even greater importance 

The present state of world affairs has redefined the scope and nature of Turkish-US 
relations There exists today a strong and genuine mutual desire to further promote and 

e 
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diversify those relations ın a wide range of political and economic fields This, we ın 
Turkey call "enhanced partnership " The direction which Turkish-American relations will 
take ın the coming years will be consonant with this mutual desire, as required by the ever 
more broadly congruent interests and concerns of Turkey and the United States in the 


current global political environment | 


The United States emerged from the Cold War as the sole superpower Today, asa 
natural consequence, the United States 1s faced with increased international responsıbılı- 
ties and global interests that ıt must pursue Turkey, on the other hand, has found itself at 
the center of a radically transformed environment The post-Cold War realities have not 
only greatly redefined Turkey's role but also significantly enhanced its strategic impor- 
tance 

Turkey's increased geo-strategic importance today stems from 1ts central location ın 
regions of major instability and conflagration as well as important new economic 
opportunities This has rendered close cooperation between Turkey and the United States 
on a whole range of international issues crucial for the preservation of regional | peace, 
stability and prospenty Turkey and the United State have, in fact, pooled their resources 
and energies, and will continue to do so, 1n order to resolve peacefully the sources of 
conflict 1n such hot spots as the Gulf, the Balkans and the Caucasus 

Turkey and the United States must continue to diversify and expand their bilateral 
relations on the common ground of their converging interests Their cooperation should 
not be limited merely to addressing the current international! problems of a political nature 
They should also seek to make the most of the challenging economic opportunities at 
hand Economic cooperation in Central Asia and the Middle East comes immediately to 
mind Turkey finds itself ın an ideal position to help create a collaborative network in these 
regions that offer vast prospects for Turkish-US cooperation Our common understanding 
of and similar approach to many issues, in fact, provide us with a sound basis upon! which 
to strengthen the economic dimension of our relations | 


As a regional actor with long established ties to the Middle East, Tu has 
traditionally maintained good neighborly relations with all the countries of the region 
Turkey enjoys good relations with the Arab countries as well as with Israel We were 
among the first to recognize Israel shortly after 1t was founded and our relations have 
evolved steadily over the years 

Turkey has wished all along to see a viable and comprehensive peace take rootiin this 
conflict-ridden region It has always advocated dialogue and mutual tolerance as the sole 
vehicle to attain that objective İt is for this reason that Turkey hopes the countries of the 
region will not fail to seize the golden opportunity provided by the peace process to 
establish durable peace and stability ın the Middle East Unquestionably, the fruition of 
their efforts to that end will also depend on their ability to furnish and sustain the economic 
infrastructure of the peace 
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VVe realıze that there are stıll many pıtfalls and hurdles to be overcome on the rough 
terrain of the various tracks of the peace process But as long as all the parties concerned 
live up to their commitments, there 1s no reason why the vision of a future Middle East, 
where the peoples of the region live 1n peace, security, cooperation and prosperity, should 
not become a reality 

An ıssue of direct concern to Turkey 1s the situation in noben Iraq The 1991 Gulf 
War may have thwarted aggression and restored legitimacy in one part of the region, but 
it has inadvertently been the cause of instability ın another part, namely, northern Iraq 
While Turkey continues to stress that it is 1mperative for Iraq to meet all its obligations 
ın accordance with international law and the relevant UN Security Council resolutions, 
before a return to normalcy 1n the region can be expected, it 1s also a fact that Turkey has 
had to bear the brunt of the sanctions 1mposed on Iraq and pay a high price for the 
instability on its southern borders Turkey has scrupulously implemented the UN sanctions 
imposed on Iraq, but they m turn have placed severe financial strains on the Turkısh 
economy This has been compounded by the very high social and defense costs that cannot 
be measured 1n figures | 

Finally, a phenomenon that yeopardızes the quest for a lasting peace m the region as 
a whole 1s terrorism Turkey, a country that 1s suffering from terrorism, believes that those 
states that refuse to renounce support for all terrorist activities cannot be treated as reliable 
and credible actors ın the peace process In a period when conciliation and cooperation 
should be taking root ın all parts of the world, it is regrettable to see that a terrorist 
organization, namely the Kurdistan Workers' Party (PKK), can find a haven 1n and receive 
support from certain neighboring countries like Syria 

Despite the shortcomıngs of international and regional efforts to resolve the various 
issues at hand, we maintain the hope that solutions will be found That is why Turkey's 
Middle East policy will continue to be guided by the desire to promote friendly, mutually 
beneficial and harmonious relations with everyone ın the international community, and to 
resolve through peaceful means any differences that may arise Turkey 1s the only country 
in the region that has demonstrated the compatibility of Islam, democracy and secularism 
We are aware of our responsibilities as a member of the commonwealth of democracies 
and will remain committed to promote our common values m this region and beyond 





PERSPECTIVES ON THE EVOLUTION OF 
TURKISH STUDIES IN NORTH AMERICA 
SINCE 1946 


Howard A.. Reed 


Thıs article examines the emergence of Turkish studies! as an academic field, afte) 
World War II, and Princeton University’s pioneering leadership It explains how 
prescient academic leaders, foundation executives and generations of scholars built 
and consolidated the discipline, and analyzes contributing intellectual, institutional 
and financial elements Progress is evident in quality publications, over hventy 
Turkısh studies programs and hundreds of courses ın many colleges and univer sities 
across the United States and Canada Conclusions highlight continuing issues and 
increasing governmental and private support | 


TURKISH STUDIES IN THE PRE-WORLD WAR II ERA | 


B... roughly 1920 and 1945, there was no systematic focus on Turkish studies ın 
North American universities, although a number of significant works on Ottoman and 
modern Turkey had been written by American scholars Before 1946 there had been a 
handful of books and doctoral theses on Turkey written primarily by Americans who 
developed their interest while doing research 1n Turkey or teaching 1n private American 


Howard A Reed, Professor of History Emeritus at the University of Connecticut, is a co-founder and former 
Board member of both the Middle East Studies and Turkish Studies Associations and Honorary Fellow of the 
Institute of Turkish Studies He thanks the following for timely cooperation in preparing this article, Robert 
Bianchi, Richard L Chambers, Robert Dankoff, Alan W Fisher, Richard N Frye, Bozkurt Guvenç,'Donald 
Little, Heath W Lowry, Christopher Murphy, Donald Quataert, and Donald E Webstei | 

1 Allreferences to Turkish studies and Turkey ın this article apply mainly to the period of the Ottoman 
Empire and Republican Turkey unless specifically noted otherwise The remarkable history and culture of 
Anatolia since neolithic times and up to the 13th century AD, familiar to many American archaeologists, 
classical scholars or Byzantinists, are not discussed 1n thus article 
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institutions, such as the American Board schools in Istanbul, Izmir or Tarsus, the 
American College for Women and Robert College ın Istanbul, or the International College 
ın Izmir Albert H Lybyer, author of the classic The Government of the Ottoman-Empire 
in the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent,? initiated such studies Lybyer taught at Robert 
College and later at the University of Illinois J Kingsley Birge was the first American to 
teach modern Turkish history in Turkey at the International College, starting in 1914 
Clarence Richard Johnson, professor of Sociology at Robert College, edited Constanti- 
nople To-day or The Pathfinder Survey of Constantinople A Study in Oriental Social 
Life in 1922 This rare book was a pioneering sociological survey carried out by an 
international team, including well-informed Turks, while the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire was under Allied occupation in 1920 It was reissued in Turkish translation in 
Istanbul in 1995 Edward Mead Earle of Columbia University published his classic 
Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad Railway* ın 1923, and. the next year Eliot 
Grinnell Mears edited Modern Turkey, A Politico-Economic Interpretation, 1908-1923 5 
John Dewey, eminent philosopher and educator, spent the summer of 1924 ın Turkey at 
the invitation of Mustafa Kemal (later known as Ataturk) His “Report and Recommen- 
dation upon Turkish Education” probably had its greatest impact on Turkey’s 1928 
alphabet reform and its Village Institutes program, 1940-54, noted below 5 Leland J 
Gordon’s American Relations with Turkey, 1830-1930 An Economic Interpretation 
appeared ın 1932 7 Barnette Miller taught at Constantinople (later American) College for 
Women, in the 1920s, before joining the Wellesley College faculty Her books Beyond the 
Sublime Porte The Grand Seraglio of Stamboul,® published in 1931, and The Palace 
School of Muhammad the Conqueror? published ın 1941, are products of that experience 

Sydney N Fisher, another former Robert College instructor, earned his Ph D under 
Lybyer at the University of Hlinois ın 1935 Fisher’s thesis was published ın 1948 as The 
Foreign Relations of Turkey, 1481-1512 !? Also ın 1935, Walter L Wright, Jr left 
Princeton to become President of Robert College, at the age of thirty-five Wright had 
taught at the American University of Beirut, 1921—25, then earned his Ph D at Princeton 
ın 1928 with a thesis on "American Relations with Turkey to 1831 " He studied Turkish 
with Robert College painter Sami Boyar ın 1928—30, and then returned to teach history 
at Princeton Wright took leave to serve on the Hines-Kemmerer Commission, which had 


-—. 

2 (Cambrıdge Harvard University Press, 1913) 

3 (New York Macmillan, 1922), and Turkish edition, /stanbul 1920 (Istanbul Tarih Vakfi/Belgesel 3 
Yurt Yayınları 1995), tr by Sonmez Taner, ıntro by Zafer Toprak 

4 (New York Macmıllan, 1923) 

5 (Nev York Macmıillan, 1924) 

6 Devvey”s report stressed lıteracy, respect for children, dıversity, flexibility, decentralızatıon, and 
learning from real-life environments “İt may be said that few have made, within such a short span of time, a 
more lasting contribution to the Turkish nation than Dewey ın educational matters ” Cf Ernest Wolf-Gazo, “John 
Dewey m Turkey An Educational Mission," Journal of American Studies of Turkey 3 (1996), p 23 

7 (Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932) 

8 (New Haven Yale University Press, 1931) 

9 (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1941) Cf Fanny Davis, The Palace of Topkapi in Istanbul 
(New York Scribner, 1970), and Gulru Necipoglu's prize-winning Architecture, Ceremonial and Power The 
Topkapı Palace in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (Cambridge MIT Press, 1991) 

10 (Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1948) 
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been invited by the Kemalist government ın 1934 during the depression to analyze 
Turkey's economy and submit recommendations. Wright's Ottoman Statecraft The Book 
of Counsel for Vezirs and Governors of Sarı Mehmed Pasha the Defterdar!! was 
published ın 1935 Henry E. Allen's The Turkish Transformation. A Study in Social and 
Religious Development? 1s another early work on Turkey by an American J Kingsley 
Bırge earned his Ph D at Hartford Seminary ın 1935 and wrote his thesis on The Bektashı 
Order of Dervishes, 5 which was published in 1937 Birge directed the Redhouse Fress of 
the American Board ın Istanbul for many years before his death, ın 1954 The Press has 
published the famed Redhouse Turkısh-English and English-Turkish Dictionaries for over 
a century İt has also pioneered ın the publication of books for children and on the ecology, 
flora and fauna of Turkey | 

The late F Lyman MacCallum, Canadian director of the American Bible Society in 
Turkey from 1925-55, published a translation of The Mevlid-i Sherif (Birthsong of the 
Prophet) by Suleyman Chelebi, an early Ottoman poet, ın 1943,!4 and took the lead In 
preparing an ıdıomatıc Turkish translation of the Bible 15 Donald Everett Webster taught 
at the International College, ın the early 1930s, and published his landmark The Türkey of 
Ataturk Social Process in the Turkish Transformation ın 1939 16 Frank Edgar Barley”s 
British Policy and the Turkısh Reform Movement was published ın 1942 17 | 

Roderic H Davison’s 1942 Harvard thesis on “Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 
1856-1876” was borrowed three times by Arnold Toynbee, after 1947 15 The British 
historian was visiting the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton periodically while 
completing A Study of History, in which he cites Davison !? Davison's pathfinding book 
was published 1n 1963 Herman Kreider of Robert College published his First Lessons in 
Modern Turkish 1n 1945 ?? These examples suggest the state of American scholarship on 
Turkey before 1946 

Donald E Webster was the first US cultural attaché in Turkey from late 1943 until 
early 1950 Knowing Turkish and Turkey well, he soon established links with eminent 
scholars such as Halide Edib Adıvar, pioneer Turkish feminist and author, and) Sıddık 
Samı Onar, later rector of Istanbul University and co-drafter of Turkey’s 1961 Constitu- 
tion He also developed ties with Enver Ziya Karal, founder of the Institute for Research 
on the Turkish Revolution, who was twice visiting research professor at the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University, and later became rector 
max 


11 (Princeton Princeton University Press, 1935) 

12 (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1935) 

13 (Hartford Hartford Seminary Press, 1937) 

14 (London J Murray, 1943) 

15 Howard A Reed, “The Religious Life of Modern Turkish Muslims," in R N Frye, ed, Islam and the 
West (The Hague Mouton, 1957), p 121, and Constance Padwick, Call to Istanbul (New York Longmans, 
Green, 1958) | 

16 (Philadelphia The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1939) | 

17 (Cambrıdge Harvard University Press, 1942) 

18 Personal conversations with Toynbee and Davison at the time, and with Davison's sons in June 1996 
See Howard A Reed, "Roderic H Davison. An Appreciation," Middle East Studies Association Bulletin 30, no 
I July 1996), pp 138-41 

19 (London Oxford University Press, 3rd edition, 1954), 10 volumes, vol 8, p 602,n 9 | 

20 (Istanbul Robert College, 1945) 
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of Ankara University and chairman of the Turk Tarıh Kurumu (Turkısh Historical 
Society) founded by Mustafa Kemal ın 1932 Webster got acquainted with the Turkısh 
mınıster of natıonal educatıon, Hasan Alı Yucel, sponsor of the remarkable Village 
Instıtutes,2! as well as President Ismet Inonu and a number of other Turkısh leaders He 
initiated cooperation between American and Turkish scholars and their respective 
universities, which proved instrumental in facilitating field research by American scholars 
ın Turkey and developing subsequent academic links of lasting benefit to Turkish studies 
ın America as well as ın Turkey ?? 


THE NEAR EAST PROGRAM AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


In 1946, Turkish studies 1n Canada and the United States were still 1n their 1nfancy, 
but evolved substantiallly during the intervening half century In 1946—47, a number of 
significant events affecting these changes took place In 1946, Walter L (‘Livy’) Wright, 
Jr., former president of Robert College and the American College for Women in Istanbul, 
rejoined the faculty at Princeton as its, and North America’s, first professor of Turkish 
history The next fall, he welcomed Lewis V Thomas and the author to his initial graduate 
courses 1n Turkish language and history 1n Princeton's new Near East Studies Program, 
which included Turkish studies. Until then, there had been no formal, year-Jong academic 
program ın Turkish studies or language in any North American university Phillip K Hitt 
at Princeton University initiated special summer programs ın Turkish language taught by 
Wnight, in the summers of 1935, 1938 and 1940 Richard N Frye, Harvard University's 
eminent historian of the Iranian and Turkic worlds, and George C Miles, later curator of 
Islamic coins at the American Numismatic Society, studied Turkish under Wright in the 
summer of 1938 

The first Ottoman historian to earn his doctorate under the new Near East and Turkish 
Studies Program at Princeton was C Ernest Dawn ın 1948 Thomas, who had studied with 
the late Paul Wittek at the University of Brussels prior to enrolling at Princeton, got his 
PhD from Brussels ın 1949 with a thesis on the Ottoman chronicler Mustafa Na'ıma ?? 
Dawn went on to the University of Illinois, where he specialized on Ottoman Syria 
Princeton’s second doctorate ın Ottoman Turkish history was earned by this author in 
1951, with a thesis on “The Destruction of the Janissaries by Mahmud II in June, 1826 "74 


a r] 

21 The Vıllage Instıtutes were five-year secondary coeducatıonal schools establıshed ın 1940 to educate 
teachers for Turkey's 40,000 villages Mahmut Makal, A Village in Anatolia, tr by Sır Wyndham Deedes, ed 
by Paul Sterling (London Valentine, Mitchell and Co , Ltd, 1954), Paul Sterling, Turkish Village (London 
Weidenfeld, 1965), passim , and Howard A Reed, "A New Force at Work ın Democratic Turkey," The Middle 
East Journal 7, no 1 (Winter 1953), pp 33-44 

22 Webster and his late wife Mabel taught at the American Board school 1n Uskudar, Istanbul, 1n the 
1960s He wrote a major sequel to his classic 1939 book The Turkey of Ataturk, entitled, "Turkey Since Ataturk," 
completed ın the 1970s That, and his pioneering manuscript, "Kemalism as a Civil Religion," finished shortly 
thereafter, unfortunately remain unpublished Webster was also ınvıted ın 1980 and 1981 to lecture at major 
conferences ın Ankara and Istanbul marking the centennial of Ataturk's birth. He maintains his keen interest in 
Turkey and her people which spans over 65 years 

23 Livedca 1655-1716 Cf Lewis V Thomas, Norman Itzkowitz, eds , A Study of Naima (New York 
New York University Press, 1972) 

24 (Ann Arbor, Michigan UMI/Bell & Howell, 1951 and 1994) 
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He introduced the first courses on the modern history of Turkey and the Middle East at 
Yale University in 1950-52 before joining Wilfred Cantwell Smith, another Ph D 
graduate from Princeton, as co-founder and assistant director of McGill University's new 
Graduate Institute of Islamic Studies, which was started with a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant 1n 1952 | 

In 1947 also, the late Professor A Adnan Adivar of Istanbul University, dıstın- 
guished historian of science, and editor of the Turkish edition of The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, 1940-, gave a memorable lecture on the "Interaction of Islamic and Western 
Thought m Turkey,” at Princeton University's first annual Near East Studies Program 
Conference and bicentennial 25 | 

Wright died of a heart attack on his forty-ninth birthday in 1949 Princeton then 
convinced Thomas, who had just accepted an appointment to the University of Michigan, 
to succeed Wright Thomas taught Ottoman and Turkish history to a new generation of 
students for the next fifteen years before his early death Some of his students include 
Herbert L Bodman, later of the University of North Carolina, Nicholas L Heer, who went 
on to the University of Washington, Caesar Farah of the University of Minnesota, John 
Joseph of Franklin and Marshall College, Bradford G Martin of Indiana University, 
Norman Itzkowntz, his future successor at Princeton, Stanford J Shaw of Harvard and then 
UCLA, Fred P Latimer, Jr of the University of Utah, Rıfa'at Abu-al-Haj of California 
State University ın Long Beach and Binghamton University, Phillip H Stoddard later of 
the US Department of State, Daniel N Crecelius of California State University in Los 
Angeles, Richard N Verdery of McGill, Richard L Chambers of the University of 
Chicago, William L Cleveland of Simon Fraser University, Jon Mandaville of Portland 
State University, Donald M Reid of Georgia State University, and several others 25 
Norman Itzkowitz continued this tradition of Ottoman historians at Princeton, where he 
was joined by the late Martin Dickson, Bernard Lewis, Charles Issawı, Michael Cóok, M 
Şukru Hanıoglu and Heath Lowry, the current occupant of the new Ataturk Chair in 
Turkish Studies, who heads the Department of Near East Studies, and 1s the diréctor of 
both the Near East Program and the newer M Munir Ertegun Foundation there | 


ACADEMIC CENTERS AND RESEARCH IN NORTH AMERICA (1950s -70s) 


The first academic centers for Turkish studies after that of Princeton, were those of 
the University of Michigan, and Columbia, Indiana and Harvard universities | In the 


as 

25 Nıyazı Berkes and Howard A Reed, trs “A Turkish Account of Orientalism - A Translation of the 
Introduction to the Turkish edition of The Encyclopaedia of Islam,” in The Muslim World 42, no 4 (October 
1953), pp 260—82, A Adnan Adıvar, La Science chez les Turcs ottomans (Science among the Ottoman Turks) 
(Paris, 1939), enlarged Turkish edition, Osmanlı Turklerinde Him (Science among the Ottoman Turks) (Istanbul 
1943), and his Tarıh Boyunca Ilım ve Din (Science and Religion in Historical Perspective), 2 vols , (Istanbul 
1944) Professor Adnan Adivar's Princeton bicentennial lecture appeared ın The Middle East Journal 1, no 3 
(July, 1947) pp 270-80, and a slightly revised version was published ın T Cuyler Young, ed , Near Eastern 
Culture and Society - A Symposium on the Meeting of East and West (Princeton Princeton niversity Press, 
1951), pp 119-29 

26 "Alumni Directory 1993 Department & Program m Near Eastern Studies, Princeton University,” 34 
unnumbered pp , mimeo , passim 
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mıd-1960s, the universities of Chicago, Pennsylvania, Utah, California at Los Angeles 
(UCLA), and Washington developed Middle East Studies centers which included Turkish 
studies In the late 1950s and ın the 1960s, a number of works appeared that were based 
on field research ın Turkey by American scholars ın economics, folklore, geography, 
history, law, library science, linguistics, politics, public administration, psychology, 
religion, and sociology Only a handful of these researchers, however, such as Stanford J 
Shaw, made use of the central Ottoman archives, or those of Egypt, or other former 
Ottoman provinces, ın part because these were difficult to access and use Much research 
instead was based on official Ottoman chronicles, Western sources or secondary sources 
ın Turkish Wilfred Cantwell Smith's 1957 review of Islam and the West, the revised 
papers of a 1955 Harvard symposium edited by Richard N Frye, notes that “half of this 
book consists of 1ts section on ‘Turkey’, whose three articles [by Nıyazı Berkes, Howard 
A Reed, and Dankwart Rustow] are excellent This section ‘makes’ the book 
[and] brings the study of the modern history of Islam, so far as this one nation 1s 
concerned, to a quite new level - and to a level that has no counterpart yet for other 
Muslim areas ”?7 

Phillip K Hıttı and Walter L Wright, Jr of Princeton, Richard N Frye, Sir Hamilton 
AR Gibb?8 and William L Langer of Harvard University, Mortimer Graves of the 
American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS), all took the lead 1n promoting Middle 
Fast and Turkısh studies ın North America They elicited cooperation and support from 
university administrators, key executives of the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, the 
Social Science Research Council (SSRC), and their departmental colleagues The Near 
East Program at Princeton, and other emerging Middle East centers ın the United States 
gradually became i1nterdisciplinary and the coordinating foci for participating faculty and 
graduate students, who were mainly appointed, supported and rewarded by traditional 
disciplinary departments to whom they owed primary allegiance Such centers represented 
a triad based on Arabic, Persian and Turkish language and related studies in various 
disciplines They were mainly supported by university resources supplemented by 
foundation or governmental grants from the Departments of Education, Defense, State or 
agencies like the US Agency for International Development (USAID), the US Information 
Agency (USIA) and the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), in the United 
States, and from the federal government, External Affairs or the Canada Council, ın 
Canada 

The growth of Turkish studies during that period was both quantitative. and 
quahtative and benefitted from signifcant contributions by Turkish and other foreign 
scholars These ıncluded the late Muzaffer Sherif, educated at the International College ın 
Izmır, the University of Istanbul, and Harvard and Columbia universities He was one of 


pe 

27 Rıchard N Frye, ed, Islam and the West, Proceedings of the Harvard Summer School Conference 
on the Middle East, July 25-27, 1955 (The Hague S-Gravenhage 1957) (Copyright Mouton, 1956) Cf the text 
of Smith's review in The Middle East Journal 11, no 4 (Autumn 1957), pp 437-38 

28 Gibb, who left Oxford in the mid-1950s to direct Harvard's new Center for Middle East Studies, was 
co-author with Harold Bowen of Islamic Society and the West A Study of the Impact of Western Civilization on 
Moslem Culture in the Near East, 2 vols , 1950—57, a detailed study of later Ottoman institutions, and of other 
notable studies 
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the creators of the field of social psychology, and taught at the University of Oklahoma 
and then at Pennsylvania State University 2 Other prominent scholars included Kemal H 
Karpat, historian at the University of Wisconsin, president of the Association for Central 
Asian Studies (ACAS), and former president of the Middle East Studies Association of 
North America (MESA), the late sociologist Niyazi Berkes, who produced his profound 
work on The Development of Secularism in Turkey, 1964,50 while at McGill, Ilhan 
Basgoz, Turkish folklore and literature specialist at Indiana University, Şınası and Gonul 
Alpay Tekin, specialists 1n Turkic languages and philology, anthropologist Nur Yalman, 
art historian Gulru Necipoglu, historian Cemal Kafadar, and others at Harvard Halil 
Inalcik, foremost Ottoman historian for many years at the University of Chicago, and 
currently at Bilkent University, Ankara, Talat S Halman, Turkey’s first minister of culture 
and chair of UNESCO’s Executive Board, who taught at Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania and chaired the Department of Near East Languages and Literatures at New 
York University, and political sociologist Serif Mardin, who presently holds the Ibn 
Khaldun Chair of Islamic Studies at the American University in Washington, DC, and 
who was a former dean of Bosphorus (Bogazıçı) University | 

Other prominent foreign scholars also contributed notably to the s: of 
Turkish and related studies ın North America An illustrious example is Bernard Lewis, 
a distinguished historian from the School of Oriental and African Studies in London, who 
moved to the United States, taught at UCLA and occupies Princeton's Cleveland Dodge 
Chair Another is Charles Issawi, renowned economic historian, first Ragnar Nurske 
Professor at Columbia and then Bayard Dodge Professor at Princeton The late Tibor 
Halasi-Kun of Hungary for many years directed Turkish and Turkic studies at Columbia 
In 1949, the great Hıttıtologıst Hans G Guterbock came from Ankara University to 
Chicago via Uppsala University Andreas Tietze moved from Istanbul University to 
UCLA, then back to the University of Vienna ın his native Austria. The late Alexandre 
Bennigsen, expert on the Muslim peoples of Russia and Central Asia, came from France 
to the University of Chicago, while England yielded Kathleen R F Burrill and, James 
Stewart-Robinson, who enhanced scholarship on Turkish literature at Columbia and 
Michigan respectively Annemarie Schimmel, renowned interpreter of Rumi and Islamic 
mysticism, came from the University of Bonn to Harvard, as did Roger Owen, economic 
historian from Oxford, and Hamid Algar, an expert on Sufism who moved from 
Cambridge to the University of California at Berkeley 

Thanks to sustained efforts by indigenous American and foreign scholars, SUD DH 
Turkish studies programs emerged ın recent decades Those at Chicago, Indiana, Harvard, 
Ohio State, Princeton, Wisconsin and UCLA developed ın more depth than other 
programs that had fewer human or financial resources committed to the field In the 1950s 
and 1960s, Turkish studies scholars produced many significant works but relatively few 
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29 Çıgdem Kagıtçıbaşı, Insan ve Insanlar, Sosyal Psikoloyiye Guig (Man and Mankind, Introduction to 
Social Psychology) (Ankara Sosyal Bilimler Dernegi Yayınları G-8, Sevinç Matbaası, 1976) cited in Erdal 
Inonu, Anılar ve Duşunceler I (Recollections and Ideas) (Istanbul Idea Iletişim Hizmetleri A S , 1996), pp 
388—95 

30 (Montreal McGill University Press, 1964) 
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basic texts and teaching aids Examples of works during this period include John Kingsley 
Birge's A Guide to Turkish Area Study, 1949,3! Lewis V Thomas and Richard N Frye's 
The United States and Turkey and Iran, 1951,32 Charles Riggs' translation of Kritovoulos, 
History of Mehmed the Conqueror, 1954,55 Elaine D Smith's Tukey Origins of the 
Kemalist Movement and the Government of the Grand National Assembly, 1919—1923, 
1959,34 Sidney N  Fisher's The Middle East - A History, 1959,55 and Lewis V Thomas 
and Norman Itzkowitz’s grammar, Elementary Turkish, 1967 36 

For about a decade in the 1950s, Richard D Robinson reported on contemporary 
Turkish society as a fellow of the Institute of Current World Affairs (ICWA) His reports 
informed many and were used ın orienting Peace Corps volunteers to Turkey He wrote 
The First Turkish Republic A Case Study in National Development ın 196337 and later 
became a professor in the Sloan School of Management at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and lecturer at Harvard The ICWA periodically sent one of its fellows to 
report from Turkey 

As Turkish studies progressed during the 1970s and 1980s its practitioners had to 
deal with issues of 1nadequate academic recognition of their field They had to focus on 
how to define the field of Turkish studies and how to advance 1t more cogently, how to 
produce basic research tools more effectively, and how to fit the important achievements 
of the widespread, long-lived Ottoman Empire into a broader regional and global history, 
and a comparative framework Substantial progress was achieved in solving these 
methodological and theoretical challenges during this period | 

The Ottoman Studies Directory? edited by Alan W Fisher of Michigan State 
University, vice president of the American Research Institute in Turkey and Board 
member of the Institute for Turkish Studies, appeared biennially from 1979 to 1983 It was 
an international survey of self-styled “Ottoman Studies’ scholars ın the humanities Some 
seventy of the 298 respondents were at American institutions, although it 1s known that 
considerably more did not participate for various reasons Fisher found that the Ottoman 
studies discipline was active and widespread, its practitioners conducting significant 
research, with a surprising number serving as program directors, departmental chairs, 
journal editors or presidents of societies Fisher noted, however, that such positive 
elements were counterbalanced by the fact that Ottoman history then occupied a 
peripheral position in most academic settings, and that the achievements of the Ottoman 
Empire were seldom mentioned ın American textbooks on European or world history He 
urged interested colleagues to produce more of the needed basic historical research tools 
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31 (Washington, DC Committee on Near Eastern Studies, American Council of Learned Societies, 
1949) 

32 (Cambrıdge Harvard University Press, 1951) 

33 (Prınceton Princeton University Press, 1954) 

34 (Washington, DC Judd & Detweiler, 1959) 

35 lsted (New York Knopf, 1959), 4th ed (New York McGraw-Hill, 1990) 

36 (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1967) 

37 (Cambrıdge Harvard University Press, 1963) 

38 (East Lansing Michigan State University, Office of the Dean, College of Arts and Letters, 
Department of History, 1979, 1981, 1983) 
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long since available to researchers ın European history, such as the Annales school, whose 
historian of the Mediterranean, Fernand Braudel had inquired about the *great void' that 
was Ottoman history Fisher challenged associates with probing questions He also 
recommended concrete solutions, chief among them being the need for improved, 
sustained communication between scholars ın various branches of Ottoman and Turkish 
studies throughout America, and globally, so as to use scarce human resources to optimum 
effect His colleagues responded positively 

Canadian universities organized their foreign area programs and their Middle East 
and Turkish studies differently from the US model McGill’s Graduate Institute of Islamic 
Studies explored the entire Muslim world ecumenically Its faculty and students, drawn 
roughly equally from the Muslim East and the non-Muslim West communities, repre- 
sented an interfaith, interdisciplinary mix of scholars who could learn much from each 
other and their empirical research For example, Niyazi Berkes from Turkey, Rezazadeh 
Shafaq of Iran and Fazlur Rahman of Pakistan were early professors there ın the'1950s 
Huseyin G Yurdaydin, who was a graduate assistant at McGill, later became dean of 
Turkey’s first modern Faculty of Theology at Ankara, and member of the Turk Tarih 
Kurumu A Uner Turgay, another Turkish historian and currently that institute’s director, 
also illustrates this orientation 

Simon Fraser University in British Columbia operates on a tri-continental division of 
the world for foreign area studies, with Turkey and the Middle East 1n 1ts Asian segment 
Allan Cunningham, its former dean and a specialist on Ottoman diplomacy and trade, 
William Cleveland, a historian of the late Ottomans and Arab nationalism, and John 
Spagnolo, whose work has focused on European and Ottoman imperialism in the Middle 
East, have led Turkısh studies on Canada's west coast ın the past three decades The 
University of Toronto has adhered more closely to the US model, but broadened its earlier 
ancient Near Eastern focus when ıt appointed Eleazar Birnbaum and Emile Marmorstein 
to teach about the Ottoman Empire and modern Turkey 


EXTENDING THE NETWORK OF TURKISH STUDIES 


In 1958 the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) was passed This act assists the 
development of Middle East and Turkish studies ın 15 US universities 3° NDEA: funds 
primarily support graduate fellowships They also fund outreach programs at each center 
These programs inform a broader public through newsletters and teacher workshops and 
cooperate through the Middle East Outreach Council (MEOC) Its survey, Evaluation of 
Secondary Level Textbooks for Coverage of the Middle East and North Afııca, 3rd ed, 


.-.—— 

39 These Natıonal Defense Educatıon Act Middle East Studies centers (some bearıng different names) 
are currently located at the Universites of Arizona, California at Berkeley and Los Angeles, Chicago, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Utah, and Harvard and Ohio State universities. There are also two so-called ‘joint 
centers’ where two institutions cooperate as one center These ‘joint centers’ are Portland State University and 
the University of Washington, and New York and Princeton universities. (I am indebted to the always efficient 
and helpful secretariat of MESA, based at the University of Arizona, for this information ) 
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1994,40 and the book, Spotlight on Turkey Continuity and Change-An Interdisciplinary 
Curriculum, 1992,4! issued by the American Forum for Global Education, and edited by 
experts recruited by the Turkish Women's Association of New York, have been widely 
used in teacher workshops The Assembly of Turkish-American Associations (ATA A) 
and other agencies also conduct such workshops. 

Several other centers for Middle Eastern Studies, including Turkish studies, emerged 
in the past three decades to advance scholarship in this relatively underdeveloped but 
advancing field The University of Wisconsin and Indiana University, for instance, have 
strong Turkısh studies programs These programs, however, still need systematic 
improvement in basic empirical research essential to future theoretical and analytical 
studies Such studies form the basis for improved understanding, informed policy making, 
disciplinary and comparative or interdisciplinary analysis 

As Turkish studies developed gradually 1n various university centers, this institution 
building process produced increasingly better qualified scholars and more research This 
progress in turn created a new demand for academic bulletins and journals in which to 
publish such research findings The Muslim World, published by Hartford Seminary since 
1911, was the only scholarly journal dealing ın part with Turkey ın 1946 The first issue 
of The Middle East Journal appeared only ın 1947 Several periodicals dealing ın part or 
entirely with Turkish studies have since appeared These include Current Turkish 
Thought, and the International Journal of Middle East Studies, both of which were first 
published in 1968 The first was initially edited by the late Robert Avery of Redhouse 
Press, and Frank A Stone of the University of Connecticut, and the second was edited 
throughout its first decade by Stanford J Shaw, the well-known historian of Turkey at 
UCLA Archivum Ottomanicum, which first appeared ın 1969, was edited by the late Tibor 
Halası-Kun of Columbia, while The Turkish Studies Association Bulletin, which came out 
in 1977, was initially edited by Kemal H Karpat of the University of Wisconsin, and 
currently by Douglas Howard of Calvin College The Journal of Turkish Studies, which 
appeared that same year, 1s edited by Şınası and Gonul Alpay Tekin of Harvard, while the 
International Journal of Turkish Studies, which was started ın 1980, is edited by Kemal 
Karpat Finally, New Perspectives on Turkey, which came out ın 1987, 1s co-edited by 
Cihan Bilginsoy, a Vassar College economist and E Ahmet Tonak, a social scientist at 
Simon’s Rock of Bard College 


TURKISH STUDIES MATURE IN THE 1980s AND 1990s 


The situation 1s much improved ın North America today There are now over twenty 
substantial university centers offering an array of undergraduate and graduate courses on 
Turkish language, culture and history There has also been a proliferation of courses 
relating to Turkey offered 1n scores of colleges and universities 


4 


pr 
40 The MEOC survey 1s edited by Elizabeth Barlow and published by the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Center for Middle East and North African Studies The fourth edition of this survey will appear ın 1997 
41 Edited by Linda Arkin (New York American Forum for Global Education, 1992) 
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Five books by scholars trained ın such centers illustrate their improved levels of 
instruction and research Speros Vryonıs, Jr 's The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia 
Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth C entury, 
1971,? ıs a seminal work which has changed and illuminated our understanding of 
developments ın late Byzantine times and early Ottoman Anatolia Stanford J Shaw's two 
volume work, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey (vol 2 was co-authored 
with Ezel Kural Shaw) 1s now the standard history of this empire Shaw's projected 
on-lıne data banks on the Ottoman Empire and Republican Turkey should soon be 
available to scholars world-wide Vamik D Volkan and Norman Itzkowitz’ The Immortal 
Ataturk A Psychobiography, which came out in 1984, is an original example of 
psychohistory applied to Turkish studies Cornell H Fleischer’s Bureaucrat and Intellec- 
tual in the Ottoman Empire the Historian Mustafa Alı (1541—1600), published ın 1986,45 
is a sophisticated analysis of the biography of this influential historian and of sixteenth 
century historiography It helped Fleischer achieve unique recognition for any historian, 
particularly of the Ottoman Empire, by winning a so-called ‘genius’ award from the John 
D and Catharıne T MacArthur Foundation. He ıs the director of the Middle East Center 
at the University of Chicago and helped to monitor the elections 1n Bosnia 1n September 
1996 Finally, m 1995, Cemal Kafadar of Harvard published Between Two Worlds The 
Construction. of the Ottoman State,“ which is the latest brilliant example of such 
world-class scholarship | 

Indiana and Texas Tech universities have also produced over a score of important 
books by scholars ın the field during the past two decades Ilhan Başgoz 1s general editor 
of the Indiana series, the titles of which deal with a wide spectrum of subjects in Turkish 
studies Barbara and Warren Walker, curators of the Turkish Oral Narrative Archive at 
Texas Tech, and their colleague Ahmet Uysal have focussed primarily on folk literature 
and books for children 

A few of the scores of Peace Corps volunteers who served ın Turkey have since 
contributed significantly to the 1mprovement of Turkish studies in the United States: Four 
examples suggest the diversity and excellence of such contributions They are Ronald 
Jennings, late professor of Asian history at the University of Illinois, where he added to 
the heritage of Ernest Dawn and Albert Lybyer, Heath Lowry of Princeton, Paul J 
Magnarella, professor of anthropolgy and law at the University of Florida and president 
of the Association for Third World Studies, and Justin McCarthy, distinguished professor 
of history, former chair of the department at the University of Louisville, and leading 
demographer 

Suraiya Faroghı, a leading Ottoman historian at Ludwig-Maximilians University ın 
Munich, wrote an insightful evaluation of Tennings” work ın 1991 and noted that Jennings 


nı 
42 (Berkeley University of California Press, 1971, paperback 1986) 
43 (Cambrıdge Cambrıdge University Press, 1976—77) 
44 (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1984) 
45 (Princeton Princeton University Press, 1986) 
46 (Berkeley University of California Press, 1995) 
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was one of the first researchers to recognize and effectively use the offical court registers 
of the Ottoman administration. She wrote that Jennings saw 


the potential of this documentation He recognized that studies of the common people - 
craftsmen, women, slaves and freedmen - who normally did not leave many traces ın the 
central administration's records, ın the kadı registers show up as individuals, and not simply 
as taxpayers who owed dues ın cash and kind [He] showed that the 17th century housewives 
of Ottoman Kayseri or Trabzon owned property, sued, were sued and even negotiated divorces 


xX 


Faroqhı found Jennings a pioneer ın Ottoman social history for his work on Anatolian 
women, non-Muslims, and demography ^ 

Lack of space precludes comparable detailed commentary on the impressive 
achievements and publications of Lowry, Magnarella, and McCarthy, or notice of other 
former Peace Corps colleagues such as Robert Bianchi or Robert Dankoff of Chicago, who 
have both published important works on modern Turkish interest groups, and earlier 
history and literature respectively Bianchi ıs completing a comparative book on the kaj 
(Muslim pilgrimage) and politics which includes Turkey Suffice it to say that Lowry’s 
studies on late Byzantine-early Ottoman society in Anatolia, his research in the Ottoman 
and US archives, his service as director of the Istanbul center of ARIT and as the first 
executive director of the Institute of Turkish Studies, and his eminent positions at 
Princeton, mark him as a leader ın the field Magnarella has written books on modern 
Turkish social change and on the theory and practice of development He has also earned 
a JD degree in law and served as a consultant to the International Hague Tribunal 
investigating human rights violations ın the former Yugoslavia McCarthy 1s a pioneer ın 
the demographic study of the Ottoman Empire ın the Caucasus, the Balkans and Russia, 
and Palestine His recent book, Death and Exile The Ethnic Cleansing of Ottoman 
Muslims, 1821—1922,*8 is a very important work on a little known issue 

The Turkish government has also in recent years made matching grants toward the 
establishment of endowed chairs of Turkish studies at the University of Chicago, and 
Georgetown, Indiana, Harvard and Princeton universities The Ataturk Chair is now 
occupied by Heath Lowry at Princeton Matching funds to complete the necessary 
endowments for the other four are being solicited Additional chairs of Turkish studies 
may also be established ın the future 

Two most generous private gifts have recognized the progress made mn the field and 
opened new horizons for Turkish studies in America Princeton has recently received a 
three and a half million dollar gift from Ahmet M Ertegun, the president of Atlantic 
Records, Inc , and his wife Mica, to create the M Munir Ertegun Foundation for Turkish 
Studies ın honor of his father, a former Turkish ambassador to the United States who died 
at his post during World War II The Ambassador had gained so much respect that the US 
government posthumously granted him the unique honor of returning his remains to 
Istanbul aboard the USS Missouri after the war The Ertegun family has also given 
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47 The Turkish Studies Association Bulletin (TSA Bulletin) 15, no 2 (September 1991), pp 217-21, and 
Kenneth M Cuno, “In Memorium” TSA Bulletin 20, no 1 (Spring 1996), pp 93-95 

48 (Princeton Darwin Press, 1995) It 1s reviewed ın this issue of the Journal 
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$700,000 to Georgetown University toward the endowment of its new Nezihi Ertegun 
Chair 

The late Nezıhı Ertegun and his brother Ahmet became experts on American jazz ın 
their youth. The Ertegun brothers later organized what became Atlantic Records, a major 
producer of recordings, notably by leading American Jazz musicians who became their 
close fnends Two innovative Turkish-Americans thereby distinguished themselves ın the 
primordial American cultural milieu of Jazz which they helped promote The Ertegruns are 
now writing a new chapter ın philanthropic support for Turkish studies ın their adopted 
homeland and blazing a trail for others to follow : 


| 
THE ADVENT OF SUPPORTING AGENCIES AND STRUCTURES | 


There have been marked 1mprovements 1n Ottoman and Turkish studies since the 
1970s The American Research Institute in Turkey (ARIT), founded ın 1964, the Turkish 
Studies Association (TSA), established ın 1971, with its TSA Bulletin since 1977, and the 
Institute of Turkish Studies, Inc (ITS), organized in 1982, have each strengthened the 
field in their own ways 

ARIT was established by scholars from Canadian and US universities for“ mutual 
help to improve the possibilities for productive research — "4? Its aim was “to promote 
research ın Turkey ın ancient, medieval and modern times ın all fields of the social 
sciences and humanities ”50 Some thirty institutional members pay annual dues of up to 
$2,500 These and other private and public funds support several graduate and post- 
doctoral American and Turkish fellows annually, and ARIT’s hostel-type centers ın 
Ankara and Istanbul, which have working libraries with microfilm readers and computer 
access Those centers are directed by American scholars resident in Turkey aided by a 
counterpart Turkish association The funds also support the publication of a semi-annual 
newsletter, a summer Turkish language program in cooperation with Bosphorus Unıver- 
sıty,! and a small administrative office at a host institution in America ARIT has awarded 
over a thousand fellowships which have been divided between Turkish and American 
scholars since 1970 It organizes frequent lectures and occasional trips to sites of interest 
for its members and ‘Friends of ARIT’ who help it raise funds ARIT has been described 
as "one of the most 1mportant direct academic linkages between the United States and 
Turkey '>2 

The TSA is the second of these agencies which have helped to strengthen Turkısh 
studies ın North America The TSA was organized by seven concerned scholars 
participating 1n the fifth annual meeting of MESA, which two of them had also helped to 
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49 "American Research Institute in Turkey - 30 Years of Achievement, 1964-1994,” University of 
Pennsylvania Museum Philadelphia, 1994, 10 pp, p 1 

50 Ibid, p 8 

51 Harvard University and Uludag University, Bursa, are jointly offering an intensive Ottoman Summer 
School program in Turkey in July and August, 1997 to provide proficiency based on instruction in the reading 
and translation of Ottoman Turkish materials, both printed and hand-written in various scripts. Cf notice in TSA 
Bulletin 20, no 1 (Spring 1996), pp 90—92 

52 “American Research Institute in Turkey - 30 Years of Achievement, 1964-1994,” p 10 i 
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co-found ın 1966 These included the late Roderic H Davison of George Washington, 
Kemal H Karpat of the University of Wisconsin, who was unanimously elected TSA”s 
first president, William Griswold of Colorado State University, Joseph Szyliowicz of the 
University of Denver, and the author, who was elected secretary-treasurer Membership in 
the TSA grew gradually and currently stands at 472 The TSA Bulletin has evolved from 
a periodic newsletter into a refereed journal, published semi-annually, in issues of between 
150 and 218 pages The TSA has long sponsored three special panels related to its interests 
at the yearly MESA conferences, where ıt also holds its annual business and board 
meetings İt 1s one of some 28 affiliated organizations, which include the American 
Association of Teachers of Turkic Languages (AATT), whose president 1s Erika Gilson of 
Princeton She 1s also treasurer of the TSA In recent years, there have been many other 
panels (15-25) and individual papers (40—60) on Turkey at MESA's annual meetings 
The TSA currently awards several prizes and organizes periodic interdisciplinary 
conferences The TSA prizes are awarded ın honor of former specialists ın the field, such 
as Halide Edib Adivar, pioneer Turkish. woman nationalist, author and professor of 
English literature, and Omer Lutfi Barkan, famed economic and social historian who 


was the first influential historian of the Ottoman Empire to teach ın the United States, carrying 
innovative archival procedures westward with him and returning to Turkey with important 
methodologies learned from western scholarship, especially from Fernand Braudel of the 
Annales school 53 


TSA prizes are also given 1n honor of Sydney N Fisher, a historian and acting editor 
of The Middle East Journal (1952—53) who taught at Ohio State University from 1937—70, 
M Fuat Koprulu, a distinguished scholar and foreign minister of Turkey ın the 1950s,55 
and James W Redhouse, knighted after his A Turkısh and English Lexicon first appeared 
ın 1861 55 The Redhouse prize 1s awarded jointly with the Turkish Culture and Folklore 
Society of Canada The Barkan and Koprulu prizes are awarded 1n cooperation with the 
Institute of Turkısh Studies These prizes have stimulated interest ın and helped to 
improve Turkish studies ın North America 

The quality of the Koprulu prize books 1s highlighted 1n the following assessment of 
the work of the 1994 winner, Leslie Peirce of Cornell University, a former Peace Corps 
volunteer, for her The Imperial Harem Women and Sovereignty in the Ottoman Empire °° 
It states 


In The Imperial Harem, utilizing a wide range of Ottoman and European sources, Leslie Peirce 
1s able to construct a vivid analysis of women as active, influential agents who affect in a 
positive way, not only their own status but also the fate of the Ottoman Empire as a whole In 
doing so, she effectively dismantles many of the myths, received notions, and assumptions 
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53 TSA Bulletin 19, no 1 (Spring 1995), p 138 

54 * the father of modern, scientific Turkish research on the culture and history of the Turks " Gary 
Leiser, tr and ed , Mehmet Fuat Koprulu, The Origins of the Ottoman Empu e (Albany State University of New 
York Press, 1992), p xı 

55 (London Bernard Quarıtch, 1861) 

56 (New York Oxford University Press, 1993) 
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about the women of the Ottoman Palace and the institutions of the Harem This lucidly argued 
and beautifully presented book merits our recognition also for the bridges 1t builds between 
Ottoman/Turkish studies and broader historical and theoretical concerns of the scholarly 
community With its novel approach and sophisticated argumentation, The Imperial Harem 
provides a brilliant example to all of us active 1n Ottoman and Turkish Studies 57 


The TTS 1s yet another important organization established to further Turkish studies 
in North America It 1s a non-profit foundation that gives grants and scholarships to 
universities and individual scholars to promote Turkish studies in the United States, It also 
sponsors conferences, lectures and other programs that focus on Turkey, and maintains à 
library of several thousand volumes 

The TTS Board of Governors 1s composed of 14 leading American and Türkish- 
American businessmen, professionals, former US ambassadors and scholars Committees 
of academicians ın American universities review all requests to the ITS for support, and 
submit their recommendations to the board for action 58 The Institute's grant program has 
focussed on the perceived professional needs of American scholars and institutions in the 
field During its first decade, it made 688 grants totaling $1,600,100 This total hàs now 
risen to some $2 million Each of these grants ıs listed ın the Institute's report for the 
period 1982-92 This report also documents the timely and positive contributions to 
Turkish studies made by the Institute during the period. when its executive director was 
Heath Lowry His successor 1s Sabrı Sayarı, a research professor of international affairs at 
Georgetown University, where the ITS 1s now based 

Conferences have also been 1mportant in strengthening the field of Turkish studies 
The first of two periodic international conference series devoted to the Ottoman-Turkish 
experience 1s that organized by the International Commuttee for Pre-Ottoman and Ottoman 
Studies (known by its French acronym CIEPO) and hosted biennially by universities in 
Europe (where they began ın Hamburg ın 1974) the Middle East, or the United States The 
1988 CIEPO Symposium on "Decision Making and the Transmission of Authority 1n the 
Turkic System" was organized by Caesar Farah (who edited its proceedings) 'at the 
University of Minnesota The first ın a series of triennial international conferences on “The 
Social and Economic History of Turkey, 1071—1920" was jointly organized by Halil In- 
alcik of the University of Chicago and Osman Okyar, a leading economic historian and 
former rector of Ataturk University It met at Hacettepe University in. Ankara, in 
1977 William H McNeill, later president of the American Historical Association, 
and Immanuel Wallerstein, director of the Fernand Braudel Center at Binghamton 
University, added to the interdisciplinary vitalilty of this initial conference the proceedings 
of which were edited by Inalcik and Okyar Bernard Lewis and some of his colleagues 
hosted the third conference ın this series at Princeton in 1983 These international 
conferences have strengthened Turkish studies, and enhanced the dialogue which 
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57 Reşat Kasaba, TSA Bulletin 19, no 1 (Spring 1995), p 147 

58 Report of the İnstitute of Turkish Studies 1982-1992, Institute of Turkish Studies, Inc , Washington, 
DC, 1992, and “The Institute of Turkısh Studies," Washington, DC, n d, [ca 1996], descriptive brochure issued 
by the Institute, 12 pp 
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Alan Fisher recommended, as have others, organized periodically by various 
American universities, which have at times taken place jointly with their Turkish 
counterparts 

The conference on “Trends ın the Social Sciences in Turkey" at the University of 
Connecticut in 1973, those on “Expanding Dimensions of World Education," and on 
"Improving Cooperation between Academicians, Business Leaders and Government 
Development Experts," both jointly sponsored by the University of Connecticut with 
Hacettepe University ın 1976 and 1981, respectively, represent fairly early initiatives in 
the field The proceedings of the second conference were edited by Frank A Stone of the 
University of Connecticut and Nasrine Adib of CW Post College, and published ın 1976 
by the Association for World Education ın New York They include a paper on “Peace 
Studies ın the U S ” which colleagues said was the first public presentation of this subject 
they had heard 1n Turkey 

Executives from nineteen leading US corporations, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the president of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
met with the rectors of all Turkish universities, senior scholars and Turkish officials, 
including the prime minister, at the third of these conferences ın Ankara ın 1981 Within 
a year, these firms had invested over ten million dollars in Turkey, and the American- 
Turkish Business Council had been organized by some of its participants The Council 
recently merged with the American Friends of Turkey (AFOT) to become the American- 
Turkish Council (ATC) in Washington, DC This illustrates what American universities 
with limited faculty resources ın Turkish studies could achieve cooperatively with Turkish 
universities The conferences held at Indiana University ın 1986, Bochum mn 1988, the 
University of Wisconsin ın 1993— with over thirty scholars from the new Turkic 
Republics ın the Caucasus and Central Asia—at Ball State University and Princeton in 
1995, and at McMaster University in Ontario in 1996, are among many such conferences 
which should be mentioned 


CONCLUSION 


Turkish studies have progressed considerably since 1946 Yet, they still confront 
serious problems These include, but are not limited to, the need to replace a generation 
of scholars in the field who have already retired or died or may soon retire, despite the fact 
that eminent emeriti scholars such as Başgoz, Guterbock, Issawı and Lewis continue to be 
active long after retirement Another set of issues revolves around various epistemological 
and theoretical approaches to historical thought in Turkish studies Still others involve 
dealing with so-called ‘nationalistic’ perspectives which focus on the central government 
ın elitist and statist ways that neglect socioeconomic and smaller scale analyses There 1s 
also a continuing need for better comparative studies and analyses to bring Ottoman 
history and the Turkish experience ever more effectively into world history Similar 
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considerations apply in other disciplines related to Turkish studies, such as art, anthro- 
pology, literature, politics or religion 5” 

To conclude on a more hopeful note, there has indeed been significant progress, 
documented 1n part above Inalcik, doyen of Ottoman historians, and Quataert, a former 
president of the Turkish Studies Association now at Binghamton, co-edited the magisterial 
An Economic and Social History of the Ottoman Empire, 1300-1914, a mayor landmark 
in the field 60 This stimulating work could not have been produced without the decades of 
prior and increasingly sophisticated research which undergirds ıt İt 1s a monument to 
Turkish-American and international scholarly cooperation spurring fresh progress ın 


Turkish studies ın America and the world 
[ 
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59 Cf Informal discussion papers by Rıfa'at Abu-al-Haj, Engin D Akarlı and Cornell H Fleischer 
considered at the inaugural conference of the M Munir Ertegun Foundation for Turkish Studies at Princeton 
Üniversity, 28 March - 1 April 1995, mımeo 

60 (New York Cambridge University Press, 1994) Cf Engin Deniz Akarlı, “Ottoman Historiography” 
ın Middle East Studies Association Bulletin 30, no 1 (July 1996), pp 33-36, and Donald Quataert, "Labor and 
Working Class History During the Late Ottoman Period, c 1800-1914,” TSA Bulletin 15, no 2 (September 
1991), pp 357-69 


ISLAM AND DEMOCRACY IN TURKEY: 
TOWARD A RECONCILIATION? 


Metin Heper 


Turkey's democracy has been consolidated by the incluswn of the religiously- 
oriented into mainstream politics This was facilitated by the increasing secular- 
ization of the Turks that made support for a radical religious revival less likely, and 
the increasing moderation of the worldviews of the religious groups themselves 


T. Refah Partısı (Prosperity Party, RP)! obtained the plurality of votes ın Turkey's 
December 1995 general elections In June 1996, the RP and the center-right secular True 
Path Party (TPP) formed a coalition government, and the RP's leader, Necmettin Erbakan, 
became prime minister for the first two years of the coalition These developments caused 
consternation among many ın Turkey, but, unlike the situation ın Algeria, the military did 
not lift a finger to prevent them Everybody, including the military, accepted the 
legitimacy of a government led by Erbakan How has this uneasy marriage between 
democracy and Islam ın Turkey been possible? 


-— 
Metin Heper is the Dean of the School of Economic, Administrative and Social Sciences, Bilkent University 
Ankara, Turkey and a founding member of the Turkish Academy of Sciences He is author of The State Tradition 
ın Turkey and Historical Dictionary of Turkey The author wishes to thank L Carl Brown, Norman lizkowuz, 
Ayşe Kadıoglu, Atul Kohli, Bernard Lewis, Heath Lowry, Şerif Mardin and Rukhsana Siddiqui for their 
invaluable comments on earlier versions of this article 

1 Refah Partısı 1s often translated 1nto English as the Welfare Party ” As the party primarily aims to 
provide for the welfare of the people by increasing the overall wealth m the country as well as by a more just 
distribution of that wealth, the “Prosperity Party” rather than the “Welfare Party" seems to be a more accurate 
translation In addition, ın Turkish refah brings to mind first and foremost prosperity rather than welfare 
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In order to address this 1ssue, we need to look at the relatıonshıp between Islam and 
democracy ın Turkey from a historical perspective. Bernard Lewis has found some aspects 
of İslam incompatible with liberal democracy 2 Lewis has observed, however, that of the 
46 states which were members of the Islamic Conference ın 1993, only one, the Turkish 
Republic, could be described as a democracy ın Western terms 3 Earlier, Lewis had 
expressed a guarded optimism about the future of democracy in Turkey 


Twice before, 1n the course of their history, the Turks have set an example and served asa 
model for others—under the Ottomans, of militant Islam, under Kemal Ataturk, of secular 
patriotism If they succeed in their present endeavor to create, without loss of character and 
identity, a liberal economy, an open society, and a liberal democratic polity, they may once 
again serve as a model to many other peoples ^ 


To use Juan J Linz's terminology, in Turkey democracy has become the “only game 
ın tov/n,”? no group with political influence and/or power, including the military ànd a 
great majority of the religiously oriented groups, would prefer an authoritarian regime to 
a democracy 9 Islam, on the other hand, has been integrated 1nto Turkey's democracy In 
a myriad ways, while constitutional and legal secularism have been kept intact Religious 
orders, movements, and sects have had representatives ın the secular political parties as 
well as in the RP On the other hand, Turkey’s 1982 constitution, not unlike the previous 
1961 constitution, stipulates that Turkey ts a secular state and that this particular provision 
in the constitution cannot be repealed The Constitutional Court can be actrvated by the 
president and by the political parties if these constitutional provisions are violated In 
1971, for example, the Court banned the Milli Nizam Partısı (National Order Party, NOP), 
also formed by Erbakan ın the previous year, for using religion for political purposes 
Ultimately, the military constitutes the major deterrent to the establishment of an Islamic 
state in Turkey 

The consolidation of democracy ın Turkey, including the successful inclusion of the 
religiously oriented groups, has been a consequence of an interactive relationship between 
Islam and democracy In the 19th century, Islam was given short shrift as a source for 
public policymaking while some key ideas of democracy were allowed to flourish From 
1923, when the Republic was founded, until the mıd-1940s, democracy itself, was 
gradually established While people's religious feelings were respected, Islamists, defined 
here as those who wish to see Islam play a greater role ın the society and/or the polity, 
were not permitted to have their own political organizations From the mid-1940s to the 
present, as democracy became consolidated, Islamists have been increasingly reimncorpo- 
rated into the political system This was helped by a gradual change of attitude on the part 
of the bulk of the Islamists from an anti-regime stance to a pro-regime one 
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THE IMPACT OF SECULARIZATION ON TURKISH IDENTITY, 1920s-90s 


The consolidation of democracy ın Turkey and the gradual reincorporation of Islam 
into politics were facilitated by the increasing secularization of the Turks, after the 
establishment of the Republic in 1923, which made general support for a radical religious 
revival less likely Even more critically, the increasing moderation of the worldviews of 
significant religious groups rendered those groups less of a threat to the secular democratic 
state 

Reforms during the early decades of the Republic aimed at removing the pervasive 
hold of Islam on society and the polity 7 Some of the steps taken ın this direction included 
the removal from the constitution, ın 1929, of the provision that Islam was the religion of 
the state From 1933 until the late 1940s, the courses on religion in primary schools were 
dropped From 1934 to 1947, the haj, the Muslims’ pilgrimage to Mecca, was prohibited 
Western dress and headgear were adopted after 1925, and people were obliged to take 
surnames ın 1934 Education was couched ın the scientific terms of the West, and an 
alphabet of Latin origin was substituted for the one of Arabic origin after 1928 Sunday, 
instead of Friday, was made the day of rest ın the mid-1920s The lunar calendar was 
dropped, and the Gregorian calendar, which had been adopted in 1917 alongside the lunar 
calendar, became the only valid calendar in 1925 The Swiss civil law, the Italian penal 
law, and the German commercial law were adopted in 1926 Women began to vote in 
1930 By means of the mass media, education, flag saluting, national anthem singing, state 
parades and non-religious holidays on national anniversaries, attempts were made to 
socialize the people into becomıng patriotic citizens of a secular republic rather than pious 
members of a Muslim community 

These reforms had a strong impact upon the identity of the people In the 1960s, to 
the structured survey question of “How do you see yourselves ,” 503 percent of the 
workers ın a textile factory responded that they saw themselves as “Turks” and 375 
percent as “Muslims ”8 A nationwide survey carried out during the same decade, found 
that nationalism as a characteristic of the Turkish identity was stronger than religion ? In 
a nationwide survey in 1994, 69 percent of those interviewed identified themselves as 
“Turks,” 21 percent as “Muslim Turks,” and four percent as “Muslims ” Another four per 
cent said they were “Kurds,” and the remaining two percent revealed other identities 1° 

The reforms in question also had a strong impact on the cognitive secularization of 
the people In 1964, villagers no longer viewed a nearby town or even a city as “a 
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7 Unless otherwise indicated, the following account of the secularıst socialization of Turks draws 
mostly upon earlier studies by Metin Heper, such as “Islam, Polity and Society m Turkey A Middle Eastern 
Perspective," The Middle East Journal 35, no 3 (Summer 1981), pp 350-58 See also Howard A Reed, 
“Ataturk”s Secularızıng Legacy and the Continuing Vitality of Islam in Republican Turkey," ın Cyriac K 
Pullapilly, ed , Islam in the Contemporary World (Notre Dame, Indiana Cross Roads Press, 1980) 

8 Şerif Mardin, Din ve Ideoloj (Religion and Ideology) (Ankara Sevinç Matbaası, 1969), p 132 

9 Frederick Frey, “Socialization to National Identification Among Turkish Peasants,” Journal of 
Politics 30, no 4 (1968), pp 963—65 

10 Reported ın Milliyet (Istanbul), 2 February 1994 
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conglomerate of humanıty profaned by ınfidels ”11 A 1969 study found that, among the 
migrant employees at the Middle East Technical University ın Ankara, the frequency of 
religious practice was only weakly correlated with the belief that religion should not be 
separated from politics 17 In a 1986 survey, only seven percent of a national sample 
approved of a statement that the country should be ruled by sharı'a (Islamic law) 5 And 
ın 1996, 1n Konya, one of the most religiously conservative cities in Turkey, an Islamic 
school that offered intensive religious instruction, together with an English- -language 
curriculum, owed its popularity to its English-language instruction rather than to its 
teaching of Islam The school received fewer applicants than the city’s other foreign- 
language schools that did not offer religious instruction 1“ In the aftermath of the 1995 
national elections, a reporter from The Economist sent his magazine the following 
observation from Kayseri, a mid-Anatolian city “From the RP people in the town hall, 
when you mention the praise for Iran recently uttered by Mr Erbakan, all you get 1s a 
strained smile ”15 


ERBAKAN AND THE REFAH PARTY 


Erbakan and many of his associates are not clergymen, but have professional or 
business backgrounds Erbakan 1s a professor of engineering He 1s certainly not an 
Islamic thinker "6 It ıs even claimed that Erbakan”s and some of his close associates’ 
knowledge of Islam leaves much to be desired 17 He has proven himself to be a perceptive 
politician, and understands the problems of the Turkish rural migrants in a society 
undergoing rapid change Migrants to the cities have been subjected to the contemptuous 
behavior of the more sophisticated urbanites, they have lost their traditional sources of 
support and their sense of identity, and they have had to face major economic difficulties 
due ın part to a nearly three digit rate of inflation since the 1970s 18 Erbakan and his 
colleagues have offered a prescription for the ailments of the poor expressed ın a religious 
idiom, Adil Duzen (Just Order) Yet, a 1994 survey indicated that only one-third of the 
RP”s voters voted for the party primarily because it was an Islamic party 1? 

Mehmet Geyikdag, a Turkish scholar, has identified a significant characteristic of 


Turkish politics which helps to explain the RP’s recent success at the polls 
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As far as the majority of people are concerned, they are inclined for the party that manipulates 
religion as long as they feel that the competing parties are the same ın other respects However, 
if a relatively secularist party looks more promising in the economic sphere, the majority of 
the voters are likely to vote for it rather than the less secularist party which manipulated 
religion but whose economic policy does not look promising to the voter 2 


In the 1995 national elections, the secular parties, including the ones on the left, did 
not offer the electorate well-thought-out and persuasive policy packages To make things 
worse, the mainstream secular political parties were perceived as immersed ın corrup- 
tion—4n particular the TPP and the Motherland Party—or as engaged in endless 
squabbles—in particular the new Republican People’s Party 71 Some members of the 
secularist intelligentsia were constantly engaged in de-legitimizing the political regime by 
trying to belittle such key institutions as the military, the National Security Council, the 
Council of Higher Education, the Presidency, and the Parliament, and this too played into 
the hands of Erbakan and his colleagues 

It should also be noted that before the 1995 national elections, the RP essentially 
functioned not as a political party but as a social welfare agency for the needy 2? It 
obtained appointments for people at hospitals, and other public service agencies Through 
the municipalities it controlled,?? the party also distributed coal, clothing, soup, and food 
to the needy 74 

On the eve of the 1995 elections, numerous party activists, at the grass-roots level, 
kept track of every voter deemed critical to the party’s victory They visited each voter 
before the elections, and, on election day, provided transportation to and from the polling 
stations for those who needed ıt 2 In its efforts to garner votes, the RP was also supported 
by a complex network of Islamist economic ventures which included holding companies, 
chambers of commerce and industry, trade unions, women and youth groups, some 50 
publishers, 45 radio stations, 19 television channels, and hundreds of video and cassette 
producers 76 The RP mobilized all these groups and organizations, offered the electorate 
some moral and material support, and used its Islamist ideology to explain what was 
fundamentally wrong with the country 27 The ideology ın question, however, did not offer 
well-thought-out measures to grapple with the ills the country faced 
Baas 
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Since the mıd-1990s, the RP has attained political legitimacy and, ın turn, has 
adopted the procedural rules of democracy, 1e those designating the constitutional means 
of competing for and holding political office 28 The party has also adopted an increasingly 
more secular platform and political strategies aimed at expanding its political base of 
support Thus new approach was the result of a strategic decision the party took, ın its 
Fourth Grand Congress, ın October 1993, to open up the party to new groups ın the 
electorate 2 : 

This decision was a victory for the so-called Yenilikeiler (1nnovators) ın the RP led 
by Istanbul's metropolitan mayor Recep Tayyıp Erdogan, a likely successor to Erbakan 30 
Erdogan may be regarded as a ‘republican Muslim ” While for years Erbakan has shunned 
the Repubhcan Day ceremonies, Erdogan has taken part at those ceremonies ın front of 
Ataturk's statue ın İstanbul”s Taksim square 37 Erdogan can also be considered a "liberal 
Muslim ” Although, in the 1970s, the Milli Selamet Partis; (National Salvation Party, 
NSP)52 minister of interior, Oguzhan Asilturk, made serving alcoholic drinks un all 
restaurants conditional on obtaining a special permit;?? Erdogan recently commented on 
this issue as follows “ because of our belief, we cannot serve alcoholic drinks in the 
restaurants run by our municipality We cannot, however, prevent others from serving 
such drinks, even in those places they have rented from us ”34 Erbakan once said that those 
who did not financially support the jıhad (holy war) could not be considered true 
Muslims 35 Erdogan, on the other hand, observed “The New Year 1s celebrated by the 
secularists and not by us I cannot, however, say to the secularists that they are not 
Muslims just because they celebrate the New Year Only Allah 1s entitled to bring in a 
verdict on that matter “39 Finally, one can describe Erdogan as a ‘democratic Muslim ' In 
the same interview he pointed out that 1n the theaters run by the municipality, plays were 
going to be staged that reflected “our own people's values "3? He was thereupon asked by 
the interviewer, “But are you not the mayor of all Istanbulıtes?”38 Erdogan responded 
rhetorically “Am I not supposed to have my own beliefs and principles? Have I not been 
elected mayor because of those beliefs and principles? As an elected person, am I not 
obliged to respect the preferences of the people who cast their votes for me?”39 
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The RP's Ankara metropolitan mayor, Melih Gokçek, said in 1991, “If the majority 
of the people wish to live as Muslims you have no option but to allow them to lead such 
lives "^? This remark was made ın response to the question, “Would you set up a state 
based on the shar1‘a?’’4! Two decades earlier, Erbakan, too, had pointed out that a Turkey 
where the sharı'a was the primary source of law, was “theoretically possible" and that on 
this matter the Turkish parliament would be the judge “? 

Drawing upon these and sımılar statements, a student of Islam ın Turkey, Ruşen 
Çakır, concluded that RP members want a "theo-democracy," 1e they wish to introduce 
theocracy through democratic means, although, that may be less than the full ımplemen- 
tation of the shari‘a ^? According to Çakır, the moderate Islamists long for a Muslim 
society but not for an Islamuc state they do not aim at a constitutional and legal 
de-secularızatıon of the state ^* Earlier, Lewis, too, had predicted that “There ıs [in 
Turkey] little or no prospect of any restoration of Islamic law even ın such basic matters 
as marriage or divorce "45 


THE RELIGIOUS BROTHERHOODS 


In the second half of the 1990s, the leaders of the influential religious brotherhoods, 
movements, and sects, and the leading Muslim intellectuals appear to be fairly well 
integrated 1nto the Turkish secular democratic state and display even more moderate views 
than the RP During the early decades of this century, there had been a tacit agreement 
between the leading religious brotherhoods, such as the Nakşıbendis and the Nurcus, and 
the secularist political parties that if the political parties left the religious brotherhoods 
alone, they would ın turn give their political support to the parties. Later, the brotherhoods 
gradually took on a more activist role by acting as lobbies for the economic ventures 
established by Islamist groups ın such sectors as textiles, construction and banking “€ 
Consequently, the religious leaders of these brotherhoods, movements, and sects became 
symbolic heads, and the leadership cadres of those economic ventures became the laymen 

Starting ın the late 1960s, the brotherhoods began playing a significant role ın the 
formation of political parties The Naksibendis and Nurcus encouraged the establishment 
of the NOP and the NSP, respectively The RP was founded with the consent of the shaykh 
(head) of the Naksibendi order, the late Mehmet Zahit Kotku The Sufi orders competed 
for influence with center-right political parties, such as the Adalet Partısı (Justice Party) 
and the TPP They supported the RP’s view of secularism, but withdrew their support 
from the religiously oriented political parties when they concluded that these parties 
threatened the future of democracy in Turkey Brotherhoods figured that the parties’ 
frequent challenge of the Ataturkist state tradition could prompt a military intervention 
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from which they would suffer most For instance, several religious orders withdrew their 
support from the RP starting 1n the early 1990s, and even sent word to the National 
Security Council that they had terminated their link with that party 

During recent decades, two Nakşıbendi shaykhs, Kotku and his successor, the present 
Shaykh Mahmud Esad Coşan, a professor of theology and the late Kotku's son-in-law, 
have disapproved of the fundamentalist interpretations of Islam by some radıcal 
brotherhoods They have adopted an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary line on the 
Islamızatıon of everyday life in Turkey “7 The Nakgibendis do not view the state as their 
number one enemy 48 When Erbakan made one of his “ımprudent” remarks such as the 
one about not supporting the jihad, Shaykh Kotku complained “At this time we should go 
on teaching Islam ın Turkey What 1s this talk about jihad? In any case, jihad 1s waged 
against the infidel "^? | 

At one point, Shaykh Kotku gave the impression that he subscribed to! theo- 
democracy, he stated that Islamists should give priority to reconstituting a Muslim 
community that “ın time would inevitably lead to an Islamic state "59 Yet, as Serif Mardin 
has argued, Kotku’s choice of Shaykh Cogan as both his son-in-law and his successor, 
attests to his extraordinary sensitivity to modernity,?! which would not sit well with a 
theo-democracy 

Next ın importance to the Naksibendis has been the Nurcu movement led by Saldı 
Nurs1 A Kurd, he led the Kurdish rebellions in Turkey that continued intermittently from 
1925 to 1938, while simultaneously preaching peace and stability in society and the polity 
Early in his vocation, Nursi had a religio-modernistic goal to save the students attending 
secular schools from atheism, and the students attending madrasas (religious seminaries) 
from fanaticism 52 According to Safa Mursel, a leading figure ın the Nurcu movement, 
Nursı always preached realism, scientific methodology, objectivity, and an evolutionary 
worldview 53 Nurcus came up with a rather sophisticated analysis of Islam,5* promoted the 
idea of science above faith, and became receptive to republicanism and secularism 55 

Two groups emerged from the Nurcu movement The first was the Yenı Asya (Nevv 
Asia) group, which was established ın the early 1960s and supported democracy In 1990, 
it stopped supporting the center-right TPP, because 1t claimed that its leader, then Prıme 
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Minister Demirel, who kept challenging the Ataturkian bureaucratıc-mılıtary establısh- 
ment, was a threat to democracy ın Turkey 56 

The second and most prominent Nurcu group 1s the Fethullahcis Its leader, Fethullah 
Gulen, a former civil servant, prayer leader and preacher, expressed some very liberal 
views 1n a newspaper interview 1n 1995 


We do not support every government But 1f someone has been elected to political office we 
should conduct ourselves toward that person as the people 1n the advanced Western countries 
do In those countries, the people think that those occupying the highest governmental offices 
are the symbols of their countries’ standing in the international community This 1s, for 
instance, the case ın the United States The state 1s very important Its absence creates 
anarchy 57 


Gulen also discussed democracy ın his interview “I have always urged the citizens 
who came to pray 1n my mosque, to vote 1n the elections I have told them this 1s the duty 
of every citizen “58 Gulen stated that social harmony was very important “I do not wish 
to put on the spot some parlıamentarıans, bureaucrats, and the like who are otherwise good 
Muslims Let us have sympathy for both the practicing and the non-practicing Muslims "59 


ISLAMIST INTELLECTUALS 


During the last two decades, a group of moderate Islamist 1ntellectuals has risen to 
prominence Many of these have had an extensive secular education, know one or two 
Western or Middle Eastern languages, have a fairly good knowledge of Western literature, 
philosophy and/or social history, and write ın contemporary Turkısh “9 They follow 
closely the trends ın Western political thought,5! and live ın major metropolitan centers 
such as İstanbul and Ankara They keep ın close contact with moderately secular 
intellectuals, with whom they have frequent public debates Their newly acquired 
respectabılıty, ın the eyes of the moderate secular intelligentsia, contributes to their 
attracting a considerable audience among practicing Muslims 62 

These Islamist intellectuals have developed models of a pluralist Muslim community 
One such model has been formulated by Ali Bulaç, who, according to a 1993 survey, has 
a significant influence on the practicing Muslim university students in Turkey “3 Bulaç 
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was ınfluenced by the Medina Document, the seventh century agreement between the 
Prophet Muhammad and the Jews and polytheists ın Mecca Basing himself on that 
document, Bulaç has developed a model of a Muslim community ın which different 
“social blocs” have “religious, cultural, and legal autonomy "$^ Bulaç recognizes the fact 
that the Turks had an Ottoman empire in which different ethnic and sectarian groups were 
successfully accommodated At the same tıme, he believes that the founders 'of the 
Republic were right in doing away with Turkey's Ottoman heritage because they cleared 
the way for a return to a pristine Islam That form of Islam, according to Bulaç, 1s ə. 
theocratıc nor “totalıtarıan ” 

Bulaç notes that ın the Ottoman Empire and ın Muslim countries the rulers chose to 
be “Allah”s caliphs ” In the process, they came to resemble the Catholic clergy, v/ho 
monopolized the interpretation of God's will and who also adopted a hostile attitude 
towards those who did not profess allegiance to their faith © Bulaç points out that ın 
pristine Islam, it 1s the religious community, rather than the clergy or the political 
leadership, that has the last word In a Lockean fashion, the religious community 
designates the rulers, and makes a pact to obey them as long as they act within the tenets 
of Islam and ın accordance with the preferences of the religious community Furthermore, 
within the religious community, the individual has the right to interpret his religion,® and 
therefore, according to Bulaç, should be free to decide how and even whether to practice 
it at all 

Bulaç also underlines the need for harmony ın society and the polity He praises 
Sufism for having facilitated the transition from rural to urban life by providing migrants 
with a new identity Bulac believes that Islam could be instrumental in settling the Kurdish 
question, a view shared by the RP 67 | 

Islamist 1ntellectuals have not, however, come up with a specific blueprint for the 
transformation of present-day Turkish society into the pluralist communities described ın 
some of their utopian models Like the leaders of the RP and the Islamist brothelhoods, 
movements, and sects, the Islamıst 1ntellectuals give priority to promoting an Islamic 
consciousness among the masses 68 They discuss the need to struggle ın order to establish 
an Islamist order, but emphasize that the struggle 1s political © In any case, their 
worldviews can hardly be reconciled with that of an Islamic state 

One of the prominent Islamıst ıntellectuals, Rasim Ozdenoren, views İslam as a set 
of non-dogmatic beliefs and practices,7° and does not believe that a religious community 
can be created by resorting to force ?! Although he does not suggest that the West should 
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be emulated, he nevertheless recognizes the West's achıevements,7? and argues that a 
Muslim should not criticize the conduct of those who do not believe in Islam 73 

Another well-known Islamist intellectual, Ismet Ozel, does not approve of attributing 
absolute authority to the Quran and the hadith (Prophet's traditions) because “ıt makes one 
unable to reconcile oneself with the non-Islamic values of the society one lives ın ”” Ozel 
admıres Western civilization because it has been able to adapt to and absorb various 
worldvıews,/5 and has a high regard for the West because ıt has developed autonomous 
institutions that safeguard different cultural traditions 76 


SECULARISTS’ PERCEPTIONS OF THE ISLAMISTS 


The radical secularists in Turkey view as “irrational” virtually any kind of 
preoccupation with Islam They perceive Islam as the antonym of enlightenment, and have 
adopted a hostile attitude towards ıt The day after the 1995 national elections, the lead 
editorial ın Hurriyet, one of Turkey's three national dailies, observed “The Turkish 
electorate, with a four-fifths majority, made ıt clear that ıt wants to live 1n an Ataturkian 
Turkey and not ın a world of perceived bigotry and fanatıcısm "77 As the radical 
secularists see a zero-sum relationship between secularism and Islam, they reyect the idea 
of a reconciliation between the two They refuse to enter into a dialogue with the Islamists 
and have a condescending attitude toward them This attitude has contributed to the 
Islamists’ occasional straying away from moderation, as when Erbakan made an 
off-the-cuff remark ın Aprıl 1994 about “the religiously-oriented coming to power even by 
shedding blood if necessary 778 

Not only have the radical secularists in Turkey failed to realize the significance of 
Islam for the people—uinter alia, as a source of belief, ethics, identity and/or consolation— 
but they have also exaggerated the Islamist threat to the Turkish secular democratic state 
In Turkey, politics has become a functional alternative to religion People with grievances 
have several means of articulating their demands and participating ın politics Further- 
more, Islamists are not facing a single party or dictator, they have to compete for power 
with secular political parties, the bulk of the intelligentsia, a great majority of the people 
who support constitutional and legal secularization, and, last but not least, the staunchly 
secular mılıtary 
[= il 
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Of the varıous so-called Islamıst groups, only the radıcal Islamısts oppose the secular 
democratıc state ın Turkey, and they constıtute only a small mınorıty among the Islamısts 
They also do not have a recognızed charısmatıc leader who could be the Turkısh, or,Sunnı, 
counterpart of Khomeini’s Shi‘ite velayat-1 fakıh (jurisconsult) who would interpret 
Allah’s will Furthermore, the radical Islamists are dispersed into a number of relatively 
marginal Islamist groups, such as the Girigim (Enterprise) group, Buyuk Dogu (Grand 
East) group, Vahdet (Unity) group, and Hizbullahis (the party of God), which are not 
linked by any unifying central structure 79 Finally, the radical Islamists have not been able 
to develop their own indigenous Islamic ideology, but have had to draw upon the ideas of 
Islamist intellectuals ın other countries They consequently have become isolated from 
their own society 8° The Hızbullahıs, for instance, basically adopted the Iranian Shi ‘ite 
model, although there 1s no comparable hierarchy of clergy ın Sunni Turkey When it 
became clear that the Iranian ayatollahs (clergymen) wanted to export a Shı'ıte revolution 
to Turkey (and elsewhere), the Hizbullahis as Sunnis found themselves 1n an embarrassing 
situation and were marginalized as a radical Islamist group 8! 

It 1s not, therefore, surprising that many of those who fear an Islamic revival in 
Turkey first think of the RP and not the radical Islamist groups Yet, for a long time now, 
the RP members have been functioning within Turkey’s democratic secular order What 
they wish to change 1s the particular conception of secularism that the founders! of the 
Republic instituted in Turkey’s constitutions and laws—the separation of religion from 
politics and the control of religion by the state so that it would not develop retrogressively 
and challenge the secularist democratic principles upon which the Republic was 
established The RP argues that, ın true secularism, not only is the state autonomous from 
religion, but religion, too, 1s autonomous from the state The RP points out, for example, 
that ın a genuine democracy, the state cannot prevent female students from attending 
classes 1f they cover their heads 1n a Muslim manner The RP wants the state to leave 
religion alone It insists that the following paragraph of Article 24 of the 1982 Constitution 
be abrogated 


Nobody can base even if partially the social, economic, political, and legal foundations of the 
state on religious norms and nobody can exploit or misuse religion, religious feelings, and the 


things considered sacred by religion for one’s political or personal ends 
| 


In its stead the RP wants to add a new paragraph to Artıcle 24 whıch would stıpulate 
that all persons have the right to lead their lives 1n accordance with their own religious 
beliefs At least ın their public discourse, RP members do not challenge the secular 
premises of the state, but they point out that Article 24 as ıt now stands 1s ın conflict with 
the freedom of conscience also guaranteed 1n Turkey's constitution | 

The radical secularists, comprising the majority of the intelligentsia, including a 
number of leading journalists, believe this stand on the part of the RP 1s a challenge to the 
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secular premises of the state They think that the RP 1s concealing its long-term intention 
of establishing an Islamic state 1n Turkey When the now defunct NSP was a member of 
the coalition governments ın the 1970s, ıt had 1ndeed filled the positions in the ministries 
it controlled with its Islamist supporters The radical secularists point to this as evidence 
of the Refahıs” intention to set up an Islamic state ın Turkey Some have argued that the 
RP should be stopped, even by non-democratic means if this becomes absolutely 
necessary 

In contrast, the moderate secularists, comprising many members of the center-right 
political parties and a minority within the intelligentsia, recognize the significance of 
religion for the people They are aware of the dynamics behind the recent success of the 
RP at the polls, and they accept that the RP has the right to compete for political office and, 
if elected, to participate ın a coalition government, or even to form a government alone 
The thought of the latter eventuality, however, does make them rather nervous Some 
among the moderate secularists, too, fear that further Islamization of the society and the 
polity may lead to the eventual establishment of an Islamic state ın Turkey, and that 
the RP may be instrumental 1n such a development Yet they tend to give the benefit of 
the doubt to the RP and refrain from assuming a hostile attitude toward 1t 

The moderate secularısts” tolerant stance toward the RP may contribute to the 
amelioration of relations between the secularists and the religiously-onented and to 
greater flexibility on the part of the moderate Islamısts In fact, when the RP won a 
plurality of votes 1n the 1995 elections, Erbakan pointed out that he and his party would 
not make the mistakes they had committed in the past, and were prepared to play a 
constructive role ın cooperation with other parties to solve Turkey's problems 8? He also 
moderated his stance on a number of issues stating, for instance, that he was not, ın 
principle, against the Customs Union Agreement with the European Union, which he had 
earlier opposed 53 In the wake of the June 1996 RP-TPP coalition, the RP accepted the 
coalition protocol stating that the coalition government looked favorably upon a free 
market economy and the tariff union with the European Union,84^ and supported the 
security forces against terrorism, as well as all of Turkey's 1nternational treaties, including 
the one with Israel 85 


CONCLUSION 


Looking at the extent to which democracy has been consolidated and Islam has 
become reincorporated into the social, economic and political fabric of Turkey in the 
1990s, one could make an optimistic prognosis about the relationship between democracy 
and Islam ın that country One might even argue that the interactive relationship between 
democracy and Islam has taken on a new and unexpected twist Having long been 
subjected to the dominance of the radical secularısts” perception of a zero-sum relation- 
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ship between their worldview and Islam, the moderate Islamusts, who champıon the 
freedom of conscience, may now be instrumental ın moving Turkish democracy in a more 
liberal direction Their success in this regard may contribute to a softening of the hostile 
attitude of the radical secularists whose conception of democracy has often excluded not 
only the radical but also the moderate Islamists The latter may now emerge as effective 
proponents of social harmony and consensus politics, not as the result of religious 
motivations, but because of pragmatic considerations of the situation that they find 
themselves ın vis-a-vis the radical secularists If the moderate Islamists only seek freedom 
of conscience and not constitutional and legal de-secularization, they could make a real 
contribution to Turkish democracy The critical question 1s whether the moderate Islamists 
are interested in a theo-democracy, or ın a liberal democracy, that 1s, a secular democratic 
state where freedom of conscience 1s safeguarded and both religion and the state are 
separate and autonomous 

Erbakan and some members of the old guard within the RP as well as some members 
of the religious brotherhoods, movements, and sects have at times given the impression 
that they, indeed, had ın mind a theo-democracy It s likely, however, that their statements 
were made to appease the orthodox within their ranks, and perhaps also to make up for 
their lack of coherent and persuasive policies on substantive issues One may assume that 
Erbakan and his colleagues, as well as the moderate Islamists, are shrewd enough to see 
that not only the revolutionary but also the evolutionary road to an Islamic state ın Turkey 
ıs full of obstacles It is difficult to imagine the moderate Islamists toying with the idea of 
revolution because they are so well integrated into the secular democratic state and 
economy, and function successfully ın both spheres Furthermore, the lının path 
towards an Islamic state depends upon the Islamists’ obtaining an electoral majority In the 
mid-1990s, even when the Turkish economy was 1n shambles, when there were claims of 
widespread corruption within the secular political class, and when both the moderate 
center-left and center-right political parties had failed to come up with meaningful 
programs, four-fifths of the electorate still did not opt for the RP If the secular center-left 
and the secular center-right had not been divided among themselves, the RP would have 
been a distant third in the 1995 national elections Finally, only around seven percent of 
the voters who cast their votes for the RP in those elections, did so because the latter was 
a religiously oriented party 96 

A marriage between Islam and democracy in Turkey can be consummated if the 
radical secularists stop trying to impose their preferred life-style and set of values upon the 
Islamists, and if the latter do not attempt to undermine by word or deed the basic tenets 
of the secular democratic state in Turkey A critical mediating role may be played by the 
moderate secularists whose numbers are on the increase If these conditions obtain, and 
there 1s reason to think that they may, the Turks can indeed manage to achieve what Lewis 
thought they could “a liberal economy, an open society, and a liberal democratic 
polity "87 


86 Reported in Nokta, 26 June -2 July 1994 
87 Bernard Lewis, “Modern Turkey Revisited,” p 11 


SECULARISM AND ISLAMISM IN 
TURKEY: THE MAKING OF ELITES AND 
COUNTER-ELITES 


Nilufer Gole 


There ıs an inherent povve: conflict between secular modernist elites and Islamist 
elites in Turkey today, which is fueled by two different worldviews and life-styles 
However, because of the inclusionary nature of Turkish politics, the opportunity for 
social mobility, and the prevalent freedom of speech, Islamist movements have 
developed their own educated, technical and intellectual elites which resemble the 
secular modernist elites they criticize and oppose This process of elite foi mation ın 
turn leads to de facto secularization, independently from the intentions of the actors, 
as religion and professional careers follow separate and distinct paths 


‘Ti. article 1s an attempt to understand the contemporary debate between Islamism and 
secularism from the perspective of the formation and circulation of elites and counter- 
elites The concept of elite 1s used here to refer to those new social groups such as 
intellectuals and the technical intelligentsia (engineers and technicians)! which, through 
secular and modern education, have acquired a “cultural capital,"? namely, a universal 
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1 Alvin W Gouldner claims that a “new class,” committed to knowledge and the acquisition of 
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scientific language and professional skills “Islamism” indicates the reappropriation of a 
Muslim identity and values as a basis for an alternative social and political agenda (to that 
of the state) “Muslım” is not synonymous with “Islamıst,” ın the sense that the first 
expresses a religious identity and the latter xmplies a political consciousness and' social 
action Accordingly, Islamist counter-elites can be both actors ın the Islamist movements 
and professionals and intellectuals aspiring for political power Islamism, however, does 
not only denote membership in an Islamist political organization, but also suggests a sense 
of belonging and a group identity 

The Turkish experience allows for an in-depth analysis of the conflict between 
secularists and Islamists The reason 1s that Turkey has had a very long tradition of ruling 
elites which, since the end of the 19th century, have been engaged ın reforming, 
modernizing and secularizing Turkish society while Islamists have challenged this 
essentially Western model of change Since the establishment of an Islamist party, the 
Mili Nizam Partısı (National Order Party) in 1970, Turkish Islamism has been 
incorporated into the political system and legitimated by the parliamentary system This 
party, known today as the Refah Partısı (Welfare Party, RP), 1s currently the senior partner 
of a coalition government formed ın July 1996 3 

Turkey 1s a unique example ın the Middle East where such a radical political change 
in the nature of the governing elites can take place peacefully and by democratic means 
Democracy has been successful ın Turkey, ıt has been internalized as 'a set of shared 
values by Turks and has become the norm of political behavior Furthermore, the liberal 
administration of President Turgut Ozal (1983—91) introduced the institutions of a market 
economy and the privatization of the mass media As a consequence, civil society and 
associative life have expanded, and non-governmental organizations have proliferated 4 
These developments have taken place amid a lively public debate on issues of religious 
and ethnic 1dentity, national unity, secularism and democratic pluralism In short, the 
debate between the secularist Kemalist? elites and the religious Islamist counter-elites on 
the direction of social and cultural change 1n Turkey 1s taking place in an environment 
accustomed to electoral politics and public debates that shape public opinion and influence 
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government policies In other words, the existence of alternative political parties and the 
freedom of speech and organization provide the best guarantee against authoritarian rule 
and totalıtarıan practices 

This article discusses four major propositions first, that secularism, as a non-Muslim 
way of lıfe, has contributed to the making of the politically dominant Kemalıst elites, 
second, that since secularism 1s often implemented by authoritarian elites ın Muslim 
countries, there 1s a potential conflict of interest between democracy and secularism, third, 
that although Islamism as a political movement challenges the secular state, secularization 
has shaped the identities and practices of the new Islamist actors, and fourth, that 1t 1s in 
the widening of the public sphere of debate between Islamists and secularists that the basic 
principles of democracy are defined Disputes over life-styles, exposure of the self, 
expressions of art—in short body-politics—have become central to the political debate 
between the two groups 


SECULARISM AND THE MAKING OF THE MODERNIST ELITES 


Secularism and positivism are the two pillars of the Turkish modernization 
experience that began ın the 19th century and reached its institutional and ideological peak 
in 1923 Although positivism and secularism are the product of Western concepts of 
science and politics, they have acquired different meanings and roles in non-Western, 
Muslim contexts Positivism 1s a universal model only when it serves to dissociate 
Western modernity from a particularistic culture or religion and 1s perceived to be a 
rational mode of thinking and acting applicable to all societies Positivism served to 
legitimize the Turkish Republican elites’ modernization attempts From the “Young 
Turks”? onwards, the secular vision of history shaped by the positivism of Auguste Comte 
provided the frame of reference for reform for progressive Turkish elites Social 
engineering, seen as a corollary to positivism, became the reformist elites’ model for a 
rational reconstruction of Turkish society The positivist motto of “progress and order” 
mirrored the views of the Turkish modernizers for a national order, without which, 
according to them, secularization could not be achieved ın a Muslim country 7 Rather than 
Anglo-Saxon liberalism, French Jacobinism, with its highly centralized model of change, 
became the prototype for reform of Turkish modernists Hence, secularization itself 
became part of that process of social engineering rather than an outcome of the process of 
modernization and societal development 

Although Turkish secularism ıs inspired by the French “laıcıt&,”8 or the separation of 
church and state, religious affairs in Turkey are regulated by the state Furthermore, the 
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state 1s not impartial towards all confessional groups because Sunni: Islam remains 
ımplıcıtly the state religion, a concept that 1s being challenged today by the Alevis ? It 1s 
only on the issue of taking religion out of the public sphere that French and Turkish 
secularism are similar The headscarf dispute, which took place both ın France, "l'affaire 
du foulard,” and ın Turkey, the “turban” issue, indicates the parallel between the two 
cases, and reveals the centralıty of both the question of education and that of women In 
the debate on secularism In France, the veiling 1ssue was related to questions of 
immigration and multı-culturalısm, and was basically limited to. high schools The 
demands of Muslim girls to cover their heads, in accordance with Islamic precepts, while 
attending public schools, provoked a vigorous reaction from secularists 1n both countries, 
who viewed these demands as a threat to secular public education and women's rights 

Secularization and the disappearance of religious symbols and practices from public 
places, such as the removal of crosses from schools and courts, 1s a significant aspect of 
French secularism which took place gradually during the Third Republic (1871—1940) 19 
In Turkey, as ın other Muslim countries, secularism 1s considered to be the prerequisite of 
Westernization rather than of democratization !! Secularism, as a modernist ideology In 
Turkey, 1s linked to the state's control of the public sphere (rigidly 1n the early years of 
the Republic, especially between 1923—46, but softening gradually from the 1950s to the 
1980s) Turkish secularism has meant the banning of religious orders, dress codes for 
public servants, and the 1mposition of certain types of audio-visual programmınglat state 
radio stations and television channels According to Ernest Gellner, it became a “didactic 
secularism "1? moralistic and pedagogical, teaching and imposing a modern way of life 

The Turkish model of secularism introduced radical institutional changes at the 
executive and legislative levels, such as the abolition of the Sultanate and the Caliphate 
in 1924, the abolition of the Ministry of Pious Foundations, religious courts and religious 
titles, the adoption of a secular civil code of law from Switzerland in 1926, and the 
declaration that the Turkish republic was a “secular state” by a constitutional amendment 
in 1937 

Alongside these changes, secularism became instrumental ın creating new Republi- 
can elites This took place primarily by means of the national education system, which was 
put under the authority of the Ministry of Education in 1926 The state delegitimized 
religious education and established the supremacy of secular modern education natıon- 
wide The building of the nation-state was thus accompanied by the centralization of 
education and the formation of its nationalist elites Reforming education in line with 
modernist and rationalist ideals was not confined to its philosophical content, but also to 
the medium of education The replacement of the Arabic script by the Latin script in 1928, 
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the purification of the Turkish language from Persian and Arabic influences, and the 
recreation of the ozturkce (pure Turkish) language secured by the establishment of the 
Turkish Linguistic Society, Turk Dil Kurumu ın 1932, created a radical break with the 
Ottoman past and the Ottoman elites The Turkish language became compulsory in 
national education, and the use of "foreign" languages, other than Western ones, was 
forbidden !? 

The change of script from Arabic to Latin contributed to the consolidation. of 
secularism as well 1“ It accomplished this by cutting the ties of the Turks to the language 
and the script of the Quran, and to the Arabic and Muslim world 1n general In their 
endeavor to *demystify" religion, the Republican elites encouraged the translation of the 
Quran into Turkish, and mandated that the call for prayer from the mosques be 1n Turkish 
rather than ın Arabic 15 Thus, language and script reforms introduced a radical cultural 
shift towards the Western world both symbolically and literally 

Republican elites were the product of this new way of writing, reading and speaking 
They used the Latın script, spoke “pure,” “original” Turkish, without a local accent, 
mastered Western languages (French being gradually replaced by English after the 1950s), 
and referred themselves to Western sources 1n science and literature. The new Republican 
elites were thus cut off from their Ottoman past, seemingly painlessly They appeared to 
consider their cultural heritage cumbersome as they turned towards a new future and 
towards Western civilization Language and script reforms endowed the new elites with 
a symbolic capital, conferring upon them legitimacy and prestige, and distinguishing them 
as "progressive" (because they were Western-oriented) in contradistinction to the previous 
elites, which were judged “reactionary " Those among the former educated elites who 
could not adapt themselves to the new conditions, were disempowered, and lost their 
social status and authority 

Such a rupture with the earlier elites paved the way and facilitated the formation of 
new elites owing their existence and power to the Republic As their “raison d’étre” was 
closely linked to the nation-state, they became the natural transmitters of the Kemalist 
ideology of progress These new Republican elites identified themselves as ilerici 
Ataturkcu aydinlar (progressive Kemalist intellectuals), thus denoting their allegiance as 
ıntellectuals to Ataturk’s reforms Those intellectuals were not only academicians, 
novelists or journalists, but members of a Republican elite which was progressive, 
enlightened and felt responsible for improving the lot of society, and included public 
sector intellectuals and the political ruling elites In short, Republican elites were the ones 
endowed with cultural capital rather than financial power, who were faithful to the 
interests of the nation-state and were dedicated to the values of secularism and progress 
[rw i 
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Women and Secularism 


The penetration of secularism ın daily life 1s best illustrated by women's physical and 
social visibility Secularism pushed for the emancipation of women from religious 
practices such as veiling and the segregation of sexes Participation of women in public 
life as citizens and as civil,servants, and their socialization with men, defined the modern 
secular way of life and indicated a shift away from a form of social organization framed 
by Islam | 

In Turkey's modernizing program, women were depicted as the builders of a “new 
lıfe,” a modem way of living both in the private and the public spheres The 
representatives of this modern life appeared 1n photographs as unveiled women, women 
in athletic competitions, women pilots, women professionals, and women with men, both 
ın European clothing 16 Even the body-language and the body-posture of the women 
portrayed were different from what they had been before the reforms Advertisements, 
cartoons and novels depicted women in their fashionable short-cut hairstyles, Western 
style dresses, using new consumer products, and posing with their husbands n homes 
decorated with Western style furniture, and 1n public places such as theatres, restaurants, 
tea-rooms and streets The modern way of living was not limited to the acquisition of 
Western consumer products, but also 1ncluded the appropriation of modern values such as 
healthy living, the education of children, and equality of the sexes Women thus became 
the primary conveyors of this new way of living, both ın the private and the public 
domains 

The visibility of women ın public hfe—as students, citizens, professionals, ın the 
city, walking hand-in-hand with their husbands, shaking hands, dining, dancing and 
playing sports with men—signified a shift from a Muslim way of life to a secular, modern 
one As such, modernity, ın a Muslim context, acquired a gender specific sense Ironically, 
women have played a central role ın the rise of Islamism as well, the veiling of women 
m the 1980s and 1990s has indicated the re-Islamization of personal relations; public 
spaces, and daily practices 


Life-Styles and the Conflict between Secularism and Islamism 


Changes ın life-styles and aesthetic values that reflected the shift from an Islamic to 
a Western culture created cultural distinctions and social stratification in Turkish society 
More accurately than the concept of “social class” that explams social inequalities 1n terms 
of moneyed capital and economic power, the concept of “status-group” that encompasses 
life-styles, “symbolic capital” and "habitus," defines social stratification at an 1ntersub- 
jective cultural level 17 According to Pierre Bourdieu, the habitus 1s a system of lasting, 
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transposable dispositions, integrating past experiences and information handed down as a 
matrix of perceptions and actions !? 

Hence, this author posits that ıt 1s in this realm of "habitus," cultural codes and 
lıfe-styles, that the power struggle between Republican elites and Islamists 1s taking place 
In other words, the question of life-styles 1s not a trivial matter of fashion, trends, and 
individual choices but reveals much more complex relations of intersubjectivity, stratifi- 
cation, and power One can argue that upper middle-class Kemalist women, 1n particular, 
but also Kemalist men, who acquired an education and a professional career, and who 
changed their body-language and their way of life in a “secular,” that is non-Muslim, 
manner, garnered prestige and social recognition, and thus acquired “symbolic capital ” 
Ultimately, they became a distinct status group Western, secular lıfe-styles have 
distinguished the Republican elites from the parochial elites attached to more traditional, 
local and religious manners and customs Social recognition and social status, rooted in 
the exclusion of the Islamic lıfe-world,!? ıs the main social and political bone of 
contention between secularists and Islamists 

Unlike groups at the periphery, urban middle and upper-middle classes in Turkey had 
access to education for several decades, and were located 1n the vicinity of the center of 
the production of values, both ın the geographical and the symbolic sense 2° They were 
thus able to empower themselves through the mastery of “Westernized” ways of life and 
idiom The radical break with the local culture, under the modernizing programs of the 
Republicanists, rendered difficult the process of identification of the rising peripheral 
classes with the established elites 

This cultural gap between the elites of the center and those at the periphery has 
become another feature of the asymmetrical realities of Turkish politics and society today 
The very project of modernization, based on external references, alien to local customs 
and traditions, has perverted the relationship between the secular elites and the people 
The established elites no longer provide a familiar model for the newly rısıng social 
groups to identify with, and to aspire to emulate professionally 

Islamism 1s an attempt to provide Muslims from the periphery with a new guide of 
conduct for their daily lives and new forms of political expression In a seemingly 
paradoxical way, the more those peripheral groups have access to urban life, a liberal 
education, and modern means of expressing themselves politically, the more they appear 
to seek Islamic sources of reference to redefine their life-world 

Contemporary Islamist movements ın Turkey emerged after the 1950s and grew 
during the post-1980 period During that same period, peripheral groups were moving to 
urban centers and gaining access to secular education and to the opportunity of upward 
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social mobility 2! Islamıst movements attempted to respond to the aspirations of these new 
groups and help them come to terms with modernity in general and with the secular elites 
ın particular Islamism became the political expression of a conflictual link between an 
Islamic-Turkish identity and a secular Western modernity 

The veiling of women has emerged as the most visible symbol of the Islamization of 
the Turkish life-world Islamist politics clearly define the role of the individual in the 
community, and the central 1ssue has become the control of women’s sexuality and the 
social separation of the sexes But, 1n addition to that, Islamists have 1mposed beards for 
men, and taboos on promiscuity, homosexuality, alcohol consumption, and defined! new 
moralıst practices and the semiology of the Islamic way of lıfe 

Islamic faith and the Islamic way of lıfe have become a reference point for the 
ideologization of seemingly simple social practices such as the wearing of scarfs for 
female students at university, the permission for prayer spaces in public buildings, the 
construction of a mosque at the center of Istanbul, the segregation of the sexes in the 
public transportation system, the censorship on erotic art, and the discouragement of 
alcohol consumption 1n restaurants All these issues demonstrate the way Islamists have 
politicized social and cultural practices 1n order to criticize the "secular way of life ”22 

The conflict between Islamısts and secularısts 1s defined by different normative 
values, gender relations, and life-styles Islamists and secularists are fighting over control 
of a cultural model of Turkish identity which has roots in class conflict. Alain Touraine 
defines a social movement as a struggle for the "control of historicity," 1e fora cultural 
model that 1s not separable from the one based on class conflict 2 This author proposes 
the ıdea that Islamic movements are not solely a reaction to a given situation of class and 
cultural domination, but also present a counter-cultural model of modernity, and a new 
paradigm for self-definition that has led to the formation of Islamist counter-elites 


THE EMERGENCE OF ISLAMIST COUNTER-ELITES 


Islamic oppositional movements are far from being monolithic—they have taken on 
very different meanings throughout history, and have varied in different political; and 
cultural contexts Still, one can discern certain common features among contemporary 
Islamıst movements, throughout the Muslim world, that have developed since the end of 
the 1960s For instance, both the leaders and the followers of Islamıst movements ın 
Egypt, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey are among the recently urbanized and educated In high 
school or at university, recent migrants to the cities encounter the works of contemporary 
Islamıst thınkers, such as those of the Pakistani Abu al-“Ala” Mawdudı, the Egyptian 
Sayyıd Qutb, the Iraman “Alı Sharı'atı, and the Turkish Alı Bulaç and Ismet Özel, who 
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conducted ın Istanbul and ın Konya ın 1994 Paper presented at Bogazıçı University, Ankara, May 1995 

22 Nilufer Gole, “The Quest for the Islamıc Self Wıthın the Context of Modernity,” ın Reşat Kasaba and 
Sıbel Bozdogan, eds , Rethinking the Project of Modernity in Turkey (Seattle, WA University of Washington 
Press, forthcomıng) 

23 Alaın Touraıne, The Vozce and the Eye, An Analysıs of Social Movements (translated from French) 
(Cambrıdge Cambridge University Press, 1981) 
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redefine Islamic "authenticity" without being apologetic to Western modernity 24 A return 
to the original sources, the Quran, the sunna and the hadith (sayings and traditions of the 
Prophet), and the “asr-1 saadet” period (the age of the Prophet Muhammed and the four 
orthodox caliphs 1622-61 AD]) 1s a common theme of the programs of almost all Islamist 
movements that call for the revival of pure Islam and the struggle against the corrupting 
influence of Western modernity 

The way ın which Islamist movements view Western modemity 1s the main 
difference between the new generation of Islamists and that of the 19th century modernist 
Islamists While Muhammed ‘Abdu, Jamal al-Din al-Afghanı, and Rashid Rida, tried to 
adapt Islamic values to democratic and modern values, the contemporary radical Islamists 
take an anti-modernist stand, in the name of an Islamic alternative model The search for 
an alternative paradigm in Islam has prompted Muslim intellectuals to launch a major 
attack on permissiveness, consumerism, pollution, corruption and nationalism, all con- 
sidered to be the sinful by-products of Western modernity and civilization 

Contemporary Islamism criticizes both traditional interpretations of Islam and 
modernism İt 1s neither a direct product of religious and cultural traditions, nor a 
straightforward representation of Muslim identity Contemporary Islamism 1s a cultural 
and political deconstruction of the category of “Muslim” It ıs a critique of and a 
discontinuity with the given categories of Muslim identity, it 1s an endeavour to rename 
and to reconstruct Muslim identity by freeing it from traditional interpretations and by 
challenging modernism It is radical both in its critique of traditions, considered 
responsible for the passivity and the “enslavement” of Muslim people, and ın its desire to 
set up a radically different civilization based on the Islamization of all spheres of life from 
the conception of the self, to the organization of the life-world, and to the politics of 
government 

Islamism, both ın its 1deological formulations and sociological practices, has created 
new hybridizations between tradition and modernity, religion and secularism, community 
and religion The new Islamist counter-elites in Turkey incarnate the paradoxical and 
ambivalent nature of contemporary Islamist movements They owe their professional 
identity and social visibility to both the modern secular education system and the Islamist 
movements to which they belong 

The emergence of contemporary Islamism ın Turkey can be traced to the post-1983 
period when Islamist engineers rose to power within the ranks of the Motherland Party, 
veiled women became visible on modern university campuses ın big cities, and Islamist 
periodicals, newspapers and books shifted the intellectual debate in Turkey away from the 
dominance of leftist intellectuals to that of the Islamists These new agents of change 
represented the move of Islam from the periphery of the system to its center, and yet were 
themselves a product of that center, of its educational institutions and its urban life As 
these new agents of Islamism began to obtain the same cultural capital as the Republican 
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24 Michael Fischer, “Islam and the Revolt of the Petite Bourgeoisie,” Daedalus 111, no 1 (Winter 
1982), pp 101-25 Emmanuel Sivan, Radical Islam (New Haven and London Yale University Press, 1985), pp 
50-82 
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elites, share the same university classes, occupy the ranks of parliament, and participate 
in public debates on television, they started to gain public visibility, social recognition, 
legitimacy, and prestige. The Republican secular elites, 1n. turn, reacted primarily in 
political terms, and began to wage a battle against Islamic fundamentalism and in defense 
of secularism. 


Engineers and the Islamist Counter-Elites 


Among the urban, educated Islamists, engineers, who represent the technical elite and 
have been agents of social and economic development, play a crucial role in the politics 
of Turkey.?5 Since their emergence as a professional force ın the 1950s, Turkish engineers 
have taken an active part in political movements, supporting some of the dominant 
ideological trends of the times. During the 1970s, many engineers supported the then 
popular leftist movements. In the post-1983 period, the deputies with an engineering 
training constituted a majority in the parliament and government 26 Today among the 
cadres of the RP, the number and the influence of engineers cannot be underestimated. The 
party’s chairman, and currently Turkey’s Prime Minister, Necmettin Erbakan, 1s an 
engineer, as 1s President Suleyman Demirel, Turgut Ozal, who was prime minister and 
president, was also an engineer.?? 

Engineers in Turkey have been critical of the modernist elites’ concept of develop- 
ment. They have also had problems with the Islamist movement. There 1s a double 
commitment of many engineers today to both Islamism and industrial development, to 
faith and to rationality. Islamist engineers reveal the tensions that exist between a 
professional technical education and a political Islamic 1dentity, between the prerequisites 
of science and rationality and the priorities of religious prescriptions. 
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25 Nilüfer Göle, "Engineers and the Emergence of a Technıcıst Identity," in Metin Heper, Ayse Öncü 
and Heinz Kramer, eds , Turkey and the West’ Changing Political and Cultural Identities (London I B Tauns, 
1993), Nilüfer Göle, Ingénieurs ıslamıstes et étudiantes voilées en Turquie,” (Islamist engineers and veiled 
women students m Turkey) ın Gilles Kepel and Yann Richard, eds., Intellectuels et militants de l'Islam 
contemporain (Intellectuals and Mılıtants of Contemporary Islam) (Paris Seuil, 1990), Nilüfer Göle, “Entre le 
‘gauchisme’ et l''islamisme' l'émergence de l'idéologie techniciste en Turquie," (Between Leftism and 
Islamism the Emergence of a Technicist Ideology ın Turkey) ın Elisabeth Longuenesse, ed, Batisseurs et 
bureaucrates Ingénieurs et société au Maghreb et au Moyen-Orient (Builders and Bureaucrats Engineers and 
Society ın the Maghreb and the Middle East) (Lyon Maison de l'Onient, 1990) 

26 During the period from 1923-1950 (the single-party rule period), 50 percent of the deputies were 
civil servants and military officers and only 1 percent were engineers During the period from 1960-80, the 
percentage of civil servants among the deputies fell to 18 percent, whereas that of engineers increased to 12 
percent See Cumhurıyet Donemi Turkıye Ansiklopedisi (Encyclopedia on the Republican Period ın Turkey), 
fascicle 10 (1983), pp 2671-81 After the 1987 general elections, 45 percent of the parliamentanans were 
engineers or architects. See Cumhurıyet (Istanbul), 2 December 1987 

27 The role of engineers ın politics 1s not confined to Turkey Egypt, too, has a long tradition of 
professional training of engineers Today ın Egypt, the syndicate of engineers plays a very significant political 
role See Clement Henry Moore, Images of Development, Egyptian Engineers in Search of Industry (Cambridge 
The MIT Press, 1980) In Iran, the influence of Islamist engineers with Ph D s from US universities contributes 
significantly to the stability of the Islamic government ın Tehran See Yann Richard, L'Islam chi'ite (Shi"ite 
Islam) (Pans Fayard, 1991), pp 247-48. 
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Islamist Intellectuals 


As producers of symbols and values, Islamıst intellectuals, such as Ali Bulaç, Ismet 
Ozel, and Abdurrahman Dılıpak, define and transmit the ideology of the Islamist 
movement through newspapers, periodicals and books.28 In Turkey during the 1970s, 
intellectual life was basically ın the hands of the leftist intellectuals; ın the past 15 years, 
ıt has come under the influence of Islamist intellectuals. Islamic publications are 
proliferating. At first 1t was the works of radical Islamist thinkers, especially those from 
other Muslim countries, like “Alı Shari‘ati and Sayyid Qutb, that were translated, then 
gradually the interest turned towards local Islamists such as Bulag and Ozel. There was 
also interest ın the debates on modernity, leading to the translation, and the publication 
and discussion of the works of Western intellectuals such as Ivan Illich, Paul Karl 
Feyerabend, and Michel Foucault. 

The new Islamist intellectuals, both men and women, are quite distinct from the 
earlier Islamist thinkers in Turkey. They use modern Turkish language, refer to Western 
thinkers, discuss issues such as post-modernism, participate in public debates with secular 
intellectuals, and master Western foreign languages. Although ın their writings, Islamist 
intellectuals seek to define an alternative Islamic identity and society, in their social 
profiles, their writing and communication styles, and their use of the mass media, they 
have a lot in common with the secular intellectuals. 


Women and the Islamist Counter-Elites 


The educated Islamist women ın Turkey, who are professionals and intellectuals, 
such as Cihan Aktas, Sibel Eraslan and Hamıde Toros, constitute a distinct category 
among Islamısts. Their participation in Islamist movements as active agents has influenced 
both the definition of Islamic elites and the course of change of the Islamist movement 
itself. The gender question 1s far from being a derivative issue or an epiphenomenon of the 
Islamist movement The concept of women as auxiliaries to men Js a central issue that 
defines the basic stakes of the Islamist movement. It also highlights the power relations 
between secular and Muslim women, and between Muslim men and Muslim women.?? 

In all Muslim societies, the Islamist movements have gained public visibility by 
means of the veiling of women. Veiling symbolizes the Islamization of a way of lıfe, and 
conveys different conceptions of gender identities, spatial organization and aesthetics. The 
veil, on the one hand, recalls the traditional definition of Muslim womanhood based on 
values of modesty and virtue, the segregation of the sexes, and the interdictions on women 
to participate 1n public life. The veiling of women today, on the other hand, also signifies 
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28 Michael E. Meeker, “The Muslim Intellectual and His Audience A New Configuration of Writer and 
Reader among Believers ın the Republic of Turkey," m Senf Mardin, ed , Cultural Transitions in the Middle 
East (Leiden, New York, Köln EJ Brill, 1994), pp 153-88 

29 On the question of women as a touchstone of modernization and Islamization, see Nilüfer Góle, 
Modern Mahrem Medeniyet ve Ortunme (Forbidden Modem Civilization and Veil) (istanbul Metis, 1991) 
Nılüfer Göle, The Forbidden Modern, Islamist Vetling and Civilization in Turkey (Ann Arbor University of 
Michigan Press, 1996) 
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the political participation and the active voluntary reappropriation of an Islamic identity 
by women As such, the new veiling has almost nothing in common with the traditional 
image of Muslim women as uneducated, docile, passive, and devoted to their family life 
On the contrary, young, urban, educated groups of Islamıst girls are politically active and 
publicly visible The way they have chosen to wear an Islamic outfit 1s also different from 
the way women dressed traditionally, in terms of fabrics, colors and style The educated 
Islamist women, both in terms of their appearance—in stylish fabrics with widened 
shoulders—and ın their energetic outlook—taking buses and going to the universities— 
remind one more of the secular and self-assertive modern women than of the traditional 
Mushm ones In short, although Islamist women play an important role within their 
movement, they also have multıfaceted lives and professional careers, and are thus part of 
the emerging Islamıst elite 

Islamist women are, however, facing difficulties in their relations with both secularist 
women and Islamıst men Being publicly visible, mixing socially with men and having 
intellectual and professional aspirations have created tension between their collective role 
as Islamist militants, and their individual roles as female members of the counter-elite 


CONCLUSION 


In short, all three categories of the Islamist counter-elites (the engineers, the women 
and the intellectuals), reveal a new profile of Islamist actors, all three are the product of 
secular education, urbanization and Islamızatıon, all three are the result of the hybrid 
nature of modernism and Islamism, and all three are ın conflict with the previous modern 
Westernized elites The latter became elites when their members emancipated themselves 
from their religious beliefs and traditional ties, and acquired knowledge and education 
apart from, and ın contradistinction to religion Islamization, therefore, can be seen as a 
counter-attack against the principles of the Kemalist proyect of modernization and the 
vested interests of the Westernized elites The concept of an Islamist elite 1s itself 
antithetical to secular elites who see 1t as anachronistic 

Ironically, the new Islamıst counter-elites are almost the mirror image of the previous 
secular Republican ones Women as markers of secularism, engineers as transmitters of 
positivism and rationality, and intellectuals ıncarnatıng progressive Republican values 
were central to the Republican proyect As humanistic and technical elites, the Islamists 
have also acquired a rational education and a universal language at the same universities 
as the Republicanists Like the previous elites, their social status 1s defined not by 
economic power, but by cultural capital Yet their social ascendancy through education 
has reached its limits because their provincial, Muslim habitus 1s an obstacle to their 
achieving social recognition and prestige 

The questioning of the Muslim identity through radical Islamism has empowered the 
new actors of the Islamist movements to seek social-recognition of their recently acquired 
cultural capital through symbols of a Muslim habitus, namely, the veiling of women, the 


wearing of beards for men, and particular ways of greeting, speaking and eating The 
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Islamists are the counter-elites of Republicans, but the elites of their followers They have 
become the new models 

The utopian desire to change society 1s what distinguishes Islamist movements from 
other contemporary social movements, such as feminism and environmentalism, which 
recognize pluralism and contribute to the strengthening of cıvıl society Islamıst 
movements, on the contrary, aim at a complete change that can threaten secularism They 
want to have moral control over the public sphere through control of women's sexuality, 
limiting public encounters between the sexes, and the right of censorship over the media 
and the arts 

Engineers, ıntellectuals and women play a distinct and significant role ın the Islamıst 
movement and countervail the totalitarian tendency of the movement Engineers embody 
the conflictual tension between rationality and faith, intellectuals reflect that between 
critical thinking and Islamic morality, and veiled women express the tension between 
communitarian morality and individualism To the extent that rationality, mdividualism 
and critical thinking emerge as autonomous value-references for the Islamist elite formed 
through the modern system of education, the process of secularization can be said to be 
ongoing In other words, the more the Islamists acquire a professional identity, as 
engineers or intellectuals, the more the realms of the sacred and the profane will be 
separated Thus, becoming a member of an elite activates a process of secularization, 
independent of the intentions of the actors, that leads to the separation of the two realms 


TURKEY”S KURDISH QUESTION: 
CRITICAL TURNING POINTS AND MISSED 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Henri J. Barkey and Graham E. Fuller 


The deteriorating Kurdish problem in Turkey ıs neither new nor is it beyond 
resolution This artıcle focuses on two sets of occasions that help us undei stand the 
dynamics and chances for the resolution of the conflict! The first set includes 
critical turning points which refer to periods of broad societal change often 
involving the ınstıtutıonalızatıon of new political arı angements that have had a 
direct or indirect impact on the evolution of the conflict itself. The second Set Ls 
composed of opportunities that were missed to 1esolve the conflict 


| 
T. violent struggle that pits the Turkish state against the Kurdistan Workers’ Party 
(PKK) in the southeast, east and other parts of the country since 1984 has caused more 
than 20,000 dead The insurrection continues to develop as more and more Kurds, ın and 
outside Turkey, are politicized and mobilized by the spiralling violence The Turkish 
military has devoted a third of its not so insignificant capabilities to the defeat of the PKK2 
and, increasingly, the ramifications of this Kurdish revolt are being felt ın Turkey’s 
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1 This article 1s a prelude to a book-length study on Turkey’s Kurdish problem commissioned by the 
Carnegie Commission on Preventing Deadly Conflict | 

2 According to a US State Department report submitted to Congress 1n May 1995, there were then 
250,000—300,000 Turkish security forces operating ın the southeast The troops deployed enjoy close atr support 
by fighters and have increasingly made use of helicopters and other modern equipment. Turkey Human Rights 
Report, 1995 (Washington, DC US State Department, 1995) 
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foreign relations, economic well-being, and domestic political stability The Turkısh 
military has conducted two large-scale military operations and numerous raids in northern 
Iraq since 1992, and the yearly direct cost of the insurrection can be estimated at anywhere 
between two and three percent of GDP ? The PKK, at one point, was estimated to have 
some 10,000 well-armed 1nsurgents and could command the loyalty of 50,000 militia and, 
according to government estimates, 375,000 sympathizers ^ 

The impact of the PKK-led insurgency has been devastating for the Kurdish 
populations of Turkey Over 2,000 villages and hamlets have been destroyed by the 
security forces (and some by the PKK) causing some two million Kurdish refugees to be 
displaced 1n the last seven years 5 The resulting refugee flow has found 1ts way to some 
of the main cities of the region, such as Diyarbakır, or to Mediterranean cities, such as 
Mersin and Adana, or to the main western cities of İstanbul and Izmir where large Kurdish 
populations already existed None of these cities 1s equipped to absorb the flow of refugees 
whose skills are not adaptable to city life In Adana, for instance, 80 percent of the youth 
among the migrants are unemployed Miulitaristic policies, designed to reduce the 
insurgents’ ability to resupply themselves with the help of the local population, have had 
some impact but may also have contributed to the PKK”s recruitment among the displaced 
youth 


THE KURDISH PROBLEM 


How then 1s the “Kurdish problem” defined and addressed by the Turkish state? The 
answer to this question has varied over time according to circumstances When the 
problem 1s seen as one of external terrorism, then the state increases vigilance at its 
borders with military and security forces, when the problem 1s defined as one of internal 
terrorism, 1t becomes a question of security and police work to identify the sources of 
criminal activity, when the problem appears to be primarily economic ın nature, then the 
response 1s increased state attention to economic development in that region It 1s only 
when the problem 1s perceived as specifically Kurdish 1n character, based on Kurdish 
aspirations for an 1ndependent state, that no response can meet what the state considers to 
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3 Authors' estimation based on discussions with military experts and on the number of troops, village 
guards, and special team members deployed in the region, government salaries, etc What thıs figure does not 
include are the opportunity costs of the insurrection, such as lost tourism revenues and lost industrial output 

4 Ismet Imset, PKK Ayrılıkcı Şıddetin 20 Yılı 1973-1992 (The PKK Twenty Years of Separatist 
Violence) (Ankara Turkish Daily News Publications, 1993) 

S The two million figure 1s an estimate made by the US State Department, see Turkey Human Rights 
Report, 1996 (Washington, DC US State Department, 1996) "According to the Interior Minister, as of March, 
2,297 villages had been evacuated or burnt down In July the emergency region governor stated that 987 villages 
and 1,676 hamlets (settlement units of 3 or 4 houses) had been depopulated “for various reasons,' including 
residents evacuated by security forces for security reasons, residents who left of their own accord for security 
or economic reasons, and residents who left because of PKK pressure,” Ibid The government claimed that by 
the end of 1994, 988 villages and 1,676 hamlets had been destroyed resulting ın an outflow of 311,000 residents, 
Mıllıyet (Istanbul), 28 July 1995 

6 A Rezzak Oral, “Kalmak mı Donmek mı Zor?” (Is ıt Harder to Stay or to Return?) Part 2, Milltyet, 
26 July 1996 One district headman described how the number of his constituents increased from 6,000 to 63,000 
in a matter of a few years 
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be an unacceptable demand At that point the problem assumes the character of a zero-sum 
game between Kurds and Turks | 

Turkish policy 1s driven by the fear that any major concession to Kurdish demands, 
whether political, economic, or cultural will ultimately lead to greater demands at a future 
date that could culmınate ın the break-up of Turkey The often invoked precedent for such 
an eventualıty 1s the 1920 Sövres Treaty signed between the victorious allied powers and 
the Ottoman government that called, among other things, for interim autonomy for 
Kurdish areas of eastern and southeastern Anatolia with a view to independence? : 

It ıs important to recognize too, that the expression of a Kurdish identity—as with all 
ethnic identities—is a dynamic process that changes over time due to various internal and 
external events Kurdish perceptions and aspirations today are different from those of 
many decades ago, and are likely to change yet further, depending on events 

Our discussion of the "Kurdish conflict" emphasizes the assumption that the nature 
of the problem 1s basically one of ethnicity and identity rather than primarily economic or 
terrorist in nature ® Hence, the PKK-led insurrection 1s viewed here as a symptom of a 
wider problem even though the PKK, by gathering support 1n and out of the traditional 
Kurdish regions of Turkey, has achieved a rare historic feat for Turkish Kurds 
Government counter-claims notwithstanding, the PKK has become the first political- 
military organization transcending regional and tribal ties capable of appealing to a wide 
range of Kurds residing ın different parts of the country But of more significance 1s the 
unintended consequence of the PKK-led insurrection the creation of a breathing space for 
more moderate groups representing Kurdish interests to emerge This implies that there IS 
a great deal of enmon on the Kurdish side at present wıth no single identifiable 
interlocutor 


CRITICAL TURNING POINTS 


This analysis looks at the critical turning points that made particularly important 
contributions to the development of a separate Kurdish nationalist identity in Turkey 
Critical turning points are periods of broad changes that represent fundamental choices in 
the way societal relations are constructed Critical turning points are also junctures at 
which certain societal practices, state structures, and inter-communal relations get 
institutionalized With ethnic conflicts, these turning points can range from 1ntercommunal 
deals, to elections, to political transitions—such as moving from authoritarian to 
democratic forms of governance More importantly, as 1n the case of Turkey, these turning 
points can include decisions made by state authorities regarding the fundamental character 
of the state 1tself These moments create possibilities for the redefinition or transformation 
of the conflict and are as likely to aggravate 1t as they are to resolve it 
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7 David McDowall, “The Kurdish Question A Historical Review,” ın Philip Kreyenbroek and 7 
Sperl, eds , The Kurds A Contemporary Overview (London Routledge, 1992), p 17 

8 For a discussion on the nature of the Kurdish issue ın Turkey, see Henri J Barkey and Graham E 
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forthcomıng) 
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In modern Turkısh history these particular turning points have ınvolved moments of 
consolidation (or weakening) of the unitary character of the state and the 1ncrease (or 
decrease) of its power The focus of this segment on critical turning points will be on the 
Turkish state, since, for most of the period under review, it has had the mitiative Three 
periods of broad changes can be identified the pre- and early independence period 
(1920—39), the transition to multi-party rule in the 1950s, and finally the 1980s and the 
advent of military rule 


The Pre- and Early Independence Years 1920-39 


It is during the pre-ındependence and the early years of the new Turkish republic that 
the foundations of Kurdish policy were laid The rebel forces of Kemal Ataturk, the 
founder of republican Turkey, were in great need of men and matériel to carry out their 
struggle for independence from the various Western powers that occupied what was left 
of the Turkish core of the Ottoman Empire at the end of World War I Ataturk established 
links with Kurdish leaders from the east and southeast and included them in the two 
congresses held ın 1919 to coalesce resistance to enemy occupation ın the different parts 
of the country into a cohesive opposition to the imperial capital, and fortify the struggle 
for independence In these congresses, the National Pact, stressing the unity of the future 
state as an Islamic entity, was constantly reiterated and emphasızed—a message that was 
crucial to getting Kurdish support for the Kemalists ? As a result of his entreaties, Ataturk 
developed relations with local Kurdish elites that were stronger than the ones proto- 
nationalist Kurdish organizations in Istanbul could establish with these same elites 19 

While Kurdish contributions to the War of Independence (1919-23) are well known, 
what 1s not evident is what the Kurds expected from the outcome In the Kurdısh-ınspıred 
Koçgırı revolt of 1920—22 against the Kemalist forces, the leader of the revolt, Alisan, was 
invited to meet with Ataturk He explained that the rebels’ aim was to create a Kurdish 
state ın the areas where the Kurds were ın a majority Ataturk at first tried to co-opt him 
by allowing him to run for a seat in parliament, the offer was later declined! and the revolt 
was suppressed 

Conscious of the challenge the Kurdish question posed during the struggle for 
independence, Ataturk did not hesitate to use his burgeoning army to quell Kurdish 
rebellions, though most were minor in size Conceptually, the years of struggle for 
independence were the most opportune years for the creation of a bi-national or a national 
state with a recognized and distinct Kurdish minority Ataturk succeeded in obtaining the 
support of Kurdish notables by deliberately remaining ambiguous about his future plans 
regarding the shape of the state and by displaying a willingness to negotiate and cut deals 
with opponents A less ambiguous stance could have led to the loss of crucial support, 
although a more inclusive formulation of the state, in 1923, could have allayed some of 
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the fears of local Kurdish leaders already anxious about the severing of the links to the 
Sultan and later the Caliphate On the other hand, ın the absence of a unified Kurdish 
leadership capable of articulating cohesive demands, Ataturk's approach sumultaneously 
to suppress and co-opt the Kurds did not appear to be unreasonable or unrealistic ' 

It was ın the 1mmediate post-1923 period, a moment of intense transformation and 
regime consolidation in Kemalist Turkey, that Kurdish demands on issues of Kurdish 
identity became salient The Kemalist revolution engaged 1n reforms that ranged from how 
people dressed to the alphabet and script Not only were the formal attachments to Islam 
severed, but history was rewritten to suit the new state's temperament and ambitions In 
the process; the Kurds, who as Muslims had been equals in the Ottoman state, confronted 
a nationalist regime determined to assımılate them into a Turkish nation, using (both 
education and military force 

The eastern and southeastern provinces were buffeted by rebellions that increasingly 
took on a nationalist flavor as Kurds resisted assımılatıon Ankara's reaction was swift 
With the 1925 Shaykh Sa'ıd revolt,12 new institutions were quickly set up to deal with the 
seditious activities Among the most notorious were the Independence Tribunals, which 
gave enormous powers to local military and other state officials to judge and execute 
dissidents or rebels These tribunals were also used to eliminate some of the potential 
Kurdish opposition. The revolt was finally suppressed, and Shaykh Sa'ıd and many others 
were sent to the gallows The state's reaction to this revolt was repeated 1n the subsequent 
and more serious revolts of Agri (Ararat) from 1926—30 and Dersim (Tunceli) of 1937, 
as well as 1n numerous other lesser but almost endemic rebellions of more minor character 

The process of assimilation gained momentum after the revolts of 1925 | The 
government forbade the use of the Kurdish language 1n public places, made it easier for 
land to be confiscated from Kurds with the explicit purpose of distributing it to Turks, who 
were being resettled 1n Kurdish areas, and exiled many Kurds !? However, a lack of 
resources hampered Ankara from fully carrying out the government's policy of assimi- 
latıon A language revolution takes time, and ın the meantime heavy-handed control 
through the gendarmerie and the military substituted for lagging educational and 
economic development In order to make Kurds into Turks, the state not only needed to 
exercise complete physical control over a region traditionally accustomed to a great deal 
of de facto autonomy, but also needed to invest significant resources to teach a whole 
population literacy and a new language Furthermore, assimilation had to be carried out ın 
a deteriorating economic environment, caused by the ravages of war and the división of 
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12 The motivations for the 1925 Shaykh Sa'ıd revolt were a mix of Kurdish nationalist and reactionary 
politics Sa'ıd himself was a Nakgibendi shaykh who was upset by the Kemalists decision to abolish the 
Caliphate This action, in view of the fact that religion was the principal bond between the Turkish and Kurdish 
populations of the Ottoman Empire, symbolically at least severed the links between the two communities For 
an analysis of the Shaykh Sa‘id rebellion see Robert Olson, The Emergence of Kurdish Nationalism and the 
Sheikh Said Rebellion, 1880-1925 (Austin University of Texas Press, 1989) Yet, the Shaykh Sa‘id rebellion 
and the two more nationalist ones of 1926~30 and 1937 failed to appeal to the totality of the Kurds In fact, they 
were all regionally bound and there were few attempts on the part of the Kurds elsewhere to join in 

13 Van Bruinessen, Agha, Shaikh and State, p 281 
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once-united Ottoman Kurdish territories between Turkey and Iraq, that undermined 
centuries-old trading and cultural exchange patterns 

During the period following the Shaykh Sa'ıd revolt, most Kurds became non-entities 
in the Turkish political lexicon With time, all references to Kurds as a distinct group in 
society were dropped During the 1937 revolt, newspapers were not allowed to make 
references to disturbances ın the east, and eventually the use of the word “Kurd” 
disappeared altogether from the media, and from any kind of official documentation, 
including school textbooks The Turkish foreign minister in 1927, Tevfik Rustu, 
commenting to the British ambassador on the reasons for the decline of ethnic minorities, 
was reported to have argued that Kurds were “inevitably doomed, but ın their case their 
cultural level ıs so low, their mentality so backward, that they cannot simply be 
assimilated ın the general Turkish body politic ”14 

Any relaxation of controls on the Kurds or any concession on cultural autonomy or 
rights would only have been possible as long as Ataturk lived He could single-handedly 
change the domestic political and cultural environment through the force of his personality 
and the enormous support he enjoyed His supporters included a self-selected coterie of 
Kurds as well But once Ataturk died, ın 1938, the Turkish state became static as his 
successors sought to legitimize themselves in his shadow Reformulating or even 
questioning some of the basic tenets of the Kemalist reforms became equated with 
political disloyalty It was, however, during the Kemalist period that the seeds of a 
stronger Kurdish national identity were sown as a reaction to the forcible unposition of the 
Turkish one In effect, Kemalists inadvertently succeeded in creating two distinct 
nationalities a Turkish and a Kurdish one, even if the latter would need another generation 
to blossom fully 


Transition to Multiparty Rule 


In the aftermath of World War II, the regime ın Ankara, led by Ismet Inonu, under 
pressure from a victorious Soviet Union that coveted certain parts of Anatolia, tried to 
strengthen its connections with the West and with democratic societies In order to gain 
admittance into Western conclaves, the regime decided to relax its authoritarian controls 
and permit the creation of an opposition political party Although the 1946 elections were 
rigged to ensure the victory of the Republican People’s Party (RPP) that had run the 
republic since its inception, opposition deputies were elected and by 1950 support for the 
opposition Democrat Party (DP) could no longer be contained That year, the Democrats 
won fair elections and, for the first tıme ın the Turkish republic’s history, an orderly 
transfer of power took place The Democrats were not unknown the new president of the 
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14 British Foreign Office Document, 4 January 1927, reproduced in Bilal Sımsır, /ngiliz Belgeleriyle 
Tu kıye”de “Kurt Sorunu” (Turkey's “Kurdish Problem” Through the Perspective of English Documents) 
(Ankara Turk Tarıh Kurumu Basimevi, 1991), p 98 
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republıc, Celal Bayar, and hıs three chıef assocıates had been RPP-stalwarts, and he had 
served as prime minister under Ataturk 15 

The DP victory ushered in a new era ın Turkey Although cast ın the same 
authoritarian mold as the RPP, the new leaders were intent on liberalizing some aspects 
of the state and its economic policies Once ın power, they reduced state controls on 
religion During the election campaign they also promised to ease some of the “cultural 
restrictions an the east" and reduce the oppressive practices of the gendarmes 1n the rural 
areas 15 Such pronouncements and the opportunity to oppose the much-dıslıked RPP led 
many Kurds to vote for the Democrats 17 | 

Despite some symbolic attempts to deal with Kurdish demands, such as the 
prosecution of General Mustafa Muglali who, ın 1943, had had 33 Kurds executed ınicold 
blood, the DP largely 1gnored the Kurdish question It even prosecuted, on sedition 
charges, the few Kurdish intellectuals who tried to challenge state policy 15 In the final 
years leading to the 1960 military intervention, the administration became increasingly 
intolerant of all types of dissent, not just Kurdish 

The DP era, however, was noteworthy 1n two respects First, new and previously 
unavailable avenues of expression enabled all citizens, including those of Kurdish origin, 
to benefit from the process of democratization The political and economic liberalization, 
even if limited by today’s standards, strengthened civil society groups and created a real 
opportunity for the articulation of Kurdish grievances and even addressed some of them 
The process of economic liberalization also provided new opportunities for upward 
mobility for all Although the Democrats eventually fell victim to their own authoritarian 
tendencies, a return to the previous forms of stifling controls on all forms of dissent could 
not easily be accomplished Even the officers who executed the 1960 coup ended up by 
installing a liberal constitution that protected a number of basic rights, such as freedom of 
speech and association Expressions of Kurdish nationalism, however, did not benefit from 
this political liberalization 

Second, from a Kurdish perspective, the DP’s victory came at a time when the last 
of the great Kurdish revolts had faded into memory, and the hardship years of World IW ar 
II together with the uncompromising policies of the post-Kemal republic had diminished 
the incidence of violence With its campaign promises, the DP rekindled these dormant 
expectations of the inhabitants of the east and southeast and empowered them through the 
vote As David McDowall points out, ın the 1954 elections the Democrats captured 34 of 


15 Immediately before the formation of the DP, Inonu offered Bayar a deal whereby both parties would 
abstain from creating party organizations ın the sensitive eastern and southeastern provinces of the country 
Although the deal was rejected by Bayar, Inonu's suggestion 1s indicative of the circumspection with which the 
regime treated all Kurdish issues 

16 Cem Erogul, Demokrat Parti Tarıhı ve Ideolojist (Democrat Party Its History and Ideology) 
(Ankara Imge Kıtabevı, 1990), p 49 

17 Many Kurds were elected to Parliament on the Democrat Party ticket In a typical fashion the 
descendants of some of these members have continued to represent the same constituencies to this day Naci 
Kutlay, 49”/ar Dosyası (The 49er”s File) (Istanbul Fırat Yayınları, 1994), p 223 

18 In a celebrated case, 49 intellectuals, some of whom were to become founding members of Kurdish 
nationalist parties ın the 1990's, were tried for separatist activities. Ibid 
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the 40 seats 1n the traditional Kurdish regions !? By the late 1950s, however, the Kurds had 
becomed disappointed as both of these developments turned out to be ıllusory ın the end 

The disillusion with the liberalization process and the growing economic tensions 
within Turkey—stemming ın part from rapid urbanization—eventually gave rise to new 
left-wing movements ın the country, including the Turkish Labor Party (TLP) Some 
Kurds found the radical vocabulary of these movements useful to their cause, and Kurdish 
participation ın them grew dramatically during the 1960s and 1970s—setting the stage for 
various new Kurdish organizations and for the future PKK 2 These violent leftist 
movements, and their right-wing counterparts,?! would plague Turkish politics throughout 
the 1970s and lead to harsher state measures and a more assertive Kurdish self- 
consciousness 


The 1980s Military Rule and the Resurgence of Kurdish Identity 


The 1980s represent yet another critical turning point because this decade witnessed 
the reemergence of Kurdish nationalism with unexpected strength and vehemence Four 
factors contributed to this resurgence First, the military regime which seized power in 
1980 instituted some of the most regressive and repressive policies towards the Kurds, 
including a broadening of the language restrictions Second, the PKK emerged as a 
well-organized force which used violence and led to an upsurge in fighting Third, the 
Iran-Iraq War fueled a major Kurdish insurgency ın northern Iraq As the war came to an 
end, Saddam Husayn unleashed a wave of repression as part of his Anfal campaign?? that 
included the use of deadly gas attacks on Kurdish areas Refugees from Husayn’s brutality 
sought sanctuary in Turkey The influx not only had a profound impact on the Turkish 
Kurds living ın regions adjacent to Iraq but forced Ankara to come up with a relief 
program Though the refugees were Iraqi, the very fact that Ankara was providing 
humanitarian relief to Kurds was a significant step ın acknowledging their existence The 
refugees attracted a great deal of domestic and international media attention, and made it 
difficult for the national security establishment to ignore their ethnic identity 

Finally, another Kurdish uprising, which took place in the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf 
War and was met with Iraqi repression, forced more than half a million Kurds to flee to 


25 

19 David McDowall, A Modern History of the Kurds (London IB Taurıs, 1996), p 398 

20 Starting with the Democrats, Turkish governments, ın order to discredit them, chose to brand all 
domestically-generated Kurdish organizations as communist inspired or driven even where this characterization 
was inappropriate However, the overthrow of the monarchy by “Abd al-Karım Qasım ın Iraq, ın 1958, and the 
return of the legendary Kurdish leader Mulla Mustafa Barzanı did provide Turkish Kurds with an example of a 
state attempting to bridge the ethnic divide and hence the growing sympathy for the left-wing ideas of the new 
Iraqi regime 

21 The TLP, increasingly fractured over the Kurdish issue, was banned by the Constitutional Court ın 
1971 On the left, the most important of the movements included, Dev-Genç (Revolutionary Youth) and Dev-Sol 
(Revolutionary Left) The Kurdish offshoot of these, Devrimci Dogu Kultur Ocakları (Eastern Revolutionary 
Cultural Hearths), was formed ın 1969 

22 The 1988 Anfal campaign had as its aim the destruction of Kurdish villages in the north, the killing 
of large numbers of Kurds, and the forcible displacement of entire populations to other parts of Iraq For one 
specific account, see Middle East Watch, The Anfal Campaign ın İraqı Kurdistan (New York Middle East 
Watch and Physicians for Human Rights, 1993) 
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Turkey Faced with a major refugee problem, Ankara sought US assistance, which 
materialized ın the form of Operation Provide Comfort and the creation of a quası- 
autonomous Kurdish enclave ın northern Iraq Such an entity 1s seen by Ankara, rightly 
or wrongly, as a model its own Kurds may want to 1mitate and a potential threat to 
Turkey's territorial sovereignty Hence, unlike the 1930s, when Kurdish revolts were dealt 
with behind the scenes or away from the public eye, recent developments have forced 
Ankara to deal with the insurgency, and with the whole Kurdish question, publicly 
| 

MISSED OPPORTUNITIES 

For the purposes of this analysis, we define missed opportunities as key moments in 
a well-defined conflict when a potential change in policy might have served to defuse a 
tense and violent situation and eliminate or reduce violence on the part of all participants 
There are different types of missed opportunities Some are concrete and have fairly 
well-defined time frames during which the parties could have acted but did not Others are 
more conceptual in nature, less tıme-bound, and usually refer to broader changes ın the 
regional system that might have allowed either party to rethink their basic assumptions 
Also included ın this category are situations that have been deliberately engineered by 
either side to transform the conditions on the ground 


Concrete Opportunities 


In recent years, there have been two cases that fit this characterization the period 
immediately following the autumn 1991 Turkish elections and the 1993 unilateral 
cease-fire declared by the PKK In both instances much goodwill was squandered, and 
opportunities for diffusing the conflict and finding viable solutions were missed Atithe 
outset, the defeat of President Turgut Ozal’s Motherland Party (MP) in the 1991 elections 
did not appear to be a positive development for Turkish-Kurdish relations It was Ozal, 
among members of the Turkish political establishment, who had moved furthest to 
recognize Kurdish rights and aspirations While he retained his position as president, his 
powers were severely curtailed by the new prime minister, Suleyman Demirel, a former 
patron of Ozal, who had turned into a bitter adversary 23 

By the time the 1991 elections took place, the Kurdish issue had become a vital 
concern in Turkish public opinion The Gulf War and the refugee crisis had ended, and the 
leaders of the autonomous Kurdish region of northern Iraq were being welcomed by Ozal 
in Ankara It ıs ın this context that incoming Prime Minister Demirel said that! he 
recognized “the Kurdish reality "?^ This expression, coming from a pillar of the Turkish 
establishment, and heretofore an uncompromising foe of Kurdish nationalism, gave rise to 
Immense expectations among Kurds 


23 The Turkish constitution gives most executive powers to the prime minister, and not to the president 
24 Cumhuriyet (Istanbul), 9 December 1991 
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What gave added weight to Demurel's statement was the curious alliance his True 
Path Party (TPP) concluded with the Social Democrats (SD) to form a coalition 
government The SD itself had concluded a pact with a burgeoning Kurdish-oriented 
party, the People's Labor Party (PLP), which had been formed by a number of 
disenchanted former SD members of Kurdish origin 25 Both the SD and the PLP had 
strong incentives to form a coalition The PLP had, on a technicality, been prohibited from 
presenting its slate of candidates for the elections, and for the SD, the defections of the 
Kurdish representatives seriously eroded its influence m the east and southeast The 
SD-PLP pact helped 22 PLP partisans get elected to Parliament, constituting almost a 
quarter of the SD representation 

The combination of a reflective Demirel ın coalition with a social democratic party 
that had, for the first time 1n memory, bona fide representatives of Kurdish interests 
provided the government with political credentials to start addressing some of the Kurdish 
grievances PLP members, as elected Kurdish representatives, were alternative channels to 
the PKK to articulate Kurdish demands 26 This convergence was further buttressed by the 
presidency of Ozal, who as premier, had previously used repressive measures to deal with 
Kurdish problems—such as the imposition of emergency law 1n the southeast and the 
creation of the village guard system—that had unnecessarıly exacerbated tensions, but 
who was now seeking political solutions to the conflict Finally, the PKK was under 
pressure to respond positively to the changes in Ankara The Iraqi Kurdish leader, Jalal 
Talabani, head of the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), was pushing the PKK to declare 
a cease-fire 27 Although unwilling to go along with this suggestion, the PKK leader, 
Abdullah Ocalan, was amenable to curtailing his military activities 

What appeared to be the intention, at the highest levels of the state, to address the 
Kurdish question did not in fact translate into concrete actions. Philip Robins lays the 
blame for this naction on the pressure exerted by the military establishment upon a prime 
minister who twice had been deposed by the military He also faults the immaturity of the 
PLP members who, when sworn ın, appeared to be deliberately seeking to antagonize their 
colleagues by insisting on wearing traditional Kurdish colors and reading their prepared 
texts in both Turkish and Kurdish 28 The behavior of the Kurdish parliamentarians, riding 
on a triumphal wave, antagonized many in the Turkish community who were not 
accustomed to seeing overt expressions of Kurdish identity and nationalism 
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25 Some of these former SHP members had been purged from the SHP ın 1989 for having attended a 
Kurdish conference ın Paris 

26 This 1s despite the fact that many of the HEP constituency and even some of its members were 
sympathetic to the PKK It should be noted that over 50 of the new members of parliament elected 1n late 1991 
were of Kurdish origin Those included the foreign minister, minister of state in charge of human rıghts and other 
cabınet members 

27 Ismet Imset, PKK Ayrılıkçı Şıddetin 20 Yılı 1973-1992, p 301 The idea of a cease-fire vvas first 
suggested to Ocalan ın 1991 by PUK officials and their leader Talabanı At the time, the PKK had reached its 
zenith ın military power and could have afforded to stop its military campaign. Ocalan refused to agree according 
to PUK emıssarıes Author interview, northern Iraq, 16 May 1993 

28 Philip Robins, "The Overlord State Turkish Policy and the Kurdish Issue,” International Affan s 69, 
no 4 (1993) 
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Military opposition to the relaxation of controls on the Kurdish population ın the 
southeast was, however, real and constituted a far more serious concern The military was 
able to exercise undue influence over the formulation of Turkey’s Kurdish policy only 
because of the divisions within the civilian elite and its abdication of control over all 
aspects of the operations in the southeast against the ongoing insurgency While the 
politicians gave carte blanche to the military to fight the insurgency, the army kept the 
civilian leadership substantially in the dark as to the extent and nature of the operations 
in the southeast It insisted that the PKK was on the verge of being defeated, and 
minimized the accounts of collateral damage caused by its operations and the resulting 
human rights abuses 

There were other reasons for Demrrel”s failure to follow through with his own initial 
political overtures His electoral campaign’s focus on democratization did not extend 
beyond criticizing the excesses of the 1980 mılıtary regime, which had “persecuted” 
political leaders such as himself A traditional politician, nothing ın Demirel”s past had 
prepared hım to conceptualize the Kurdish issue as a distinct ethnic problem Furthermore, 
his deep dislike and distrust of Ozal, his former protégé, meant that Demirel was unlikely 
to support any initiative advocated by the president In his zeal to limit the president's 
effectiveness and undermine him, Demirel may have simply decided to side with the 
military on the Kurdish issue The problem was that while Ozal perceived the 1ssue as a 
broad political problem, the mılıtary's inclination. was to focus primarily on violent 
suppression of PKK activities Demirel raised the expectations of the Kurdish populatıon 
with his much publicized visits to the region with members of his cabinet, including the 
chief of staff of the armed forces, but was unwilling to push for reforms and ultimately 
disappointed the Kurds 

After seven years of insurgency ın the region, the conflict itself began to assume an 
independent life of its own, a fact that undermined the goodwill generated by! the 
government's initial declarations and the presence of genuine Kurdish representation 1n 
parliament The state began to lose control over the insurgency 1n 1992, as rogue elements, 
some loosely and others closely associated with the state's security apparatus, became 
engaged in their own private war with the PKK and with Kurds in general Many on both 
sides had a stake in the perpetuation of the conflict As village guards, some Kurds were 
paid to provide security and act as a front line of defense agamst the PKK Similarly, 
commando-like combat units that fought against the PKK, called "special teams," were 
generously compensated by the state Both of these groups have profited financially from 
the conflict Mystery killings, which targeted leading members of the Kurdish community 
opposed to the regime, increased after Demirel”s assumption of power State-sponsored 
violence culminated in the Nevruz (Kurdish and Shi'ite New Year) celebrations of March 
1992, when more than 90 civilians were shot dead by security forces all over the southeast 
The Nevruz killings prompted the PLP members of the SD to resign in protest, reducing 
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the hope of political compromise The PKK itself upped the ante by placing a bomb ın a 
department store that killed 11 people ın Istanbul's Bakırkoy district ?? 

While both the PKK, by refusing to declare a cease-fire, and the PLP share the blame 
for the spiraling conflict, it was Demirel”s inability or unwillingness to pursue his own 
opening, and his reluctance to rein 1n the security apparatus, that primarily contributed to 
missing this opportunity A PKK cease-fire would have provided the PLP members more 
room to maneuver but 1t would not have altered the final outcome The infrastructure for 
repression built over the years had become too autonomous to be reined in with simple 
pronouncements from Ankara, especially when government officials were not held 
accountable for breaking the law and, more often than not, extra-legal actions went 
unpunished It would have taken a determined political campaign on the part of the 
government to regain the control lost to a variety of institutional and quasi-institutional 
bodies operating 1n the southeast That did not materialize 

The second concrete missed opportunity was after the 1993 PKK cease-fire To this 
date, the unilateral cease-fire declaration by the PKK 1s seen by Turkish and Kurdish 
liberals as the single most important opportunity lost The PKK's decision, announced on 
17 March 1993, took part of the Turkish political leadership by surprise Although 
Ocalan's announcement reflected earlier pressures on him to pursue this course, Ozal may 
have encouraged the PKK leader to seek a ceasefire through intermediaries, including 
PUK leader Talabanı A second press conference, called by Ocalan to extend the 
cease-fire, was attended by Turkish and international journalists, Talabanı, and more 
importantly, PLP parliamentarians who claimed to have gone there with Ozal's encour- 
agement 39 

While the PKK managed to keep its guns silent, the security forces continued their 
operations ın the southeast The military interpreted the cease-fire as the weakening of the 
PKK It presumed that the PKK had suffered extensively during the October 1992 
incursion of the Turkish army into northern Iraq, ostensibly supported by the two Kurdish 
factions 1n control of the autonomous region This had been the first of the large-scale 
sweeps of northern Iraq meant to destroy PKK bases and disrupt its supply lines 91 Buoyed 
by its perceived military successes, the Demirel government refused to take the cease-fire 
offer seriously, despite the fact that the PKK declaration had been met with great relief 1n 
Turkey as the possible end to a conflict that had been claiming a rising number of 
casualties among Turkish soldiers and costing billions of dollars 

One 1mmediate consequence of the cease-fire was an outburst of public debate on the 
merits of the Kurdish case There were also signs that at least some members of the 
government were influenced by this atmosphere of relief and were thinking about 
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29 The store was owned by the family of the then super governor of the southeast This was a clear case 
of reprisal 

30 The extent of Ozal’s role ın the days leading to and immediately following the cease-fire has yet to 
be fully accounted for Among those arguing for an extensive involvement by Ozalis A Osman Olmez, Turkrye 
Siyasetinde DEP Depremi (The DEP Earthquake ın Turkish Politics) (Ankara Doruk Yayınları, 1995), pp 
219-45 

3] The effectiveness of the Turkish operation has been debated ever since It was more substantial than 
what the PKK led everyone to believe but also nowhere near Turkish claims 
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solutions The then deputy prime minister, Erdal Inonu, suggested that the government 
was aware of the French model and its success in diminishing separatist sentiments 
everywhere save 1n Corsica The government, he said, was intent on increasing the power 
of localities 32 | 
Was the PKK's cease-fire motivated by the perception of its own weakriess? 
Although Ocalan would later admit that the cease-fire provided the organization a 
respite,?? it 1s also clear that the PKK was far from defeated In any case, ıt did not have 
to win militarily, only to continue to exist as a fairly capable fighting force For Ocalan, 
this proved ito be a gamble that almost paid off The popularity of the cease-fire, which 
coincided with state efforts to ban the PLP, provided an impetus for the creation of the 
Democracy Party (DEP) ın May 1993 to replace the PLP by the same Kurdish politicians 
It also enhanced the PKK's stature among Turkey's increasingly politicized Kurds, as it 
demonstrated its ability to both fight and execute a political strategy when necessary 
Without Ozal’s presence at the head of the state, the cease-fire might have collapsed 
sooner The cease-fire accentuated the division between the government, Demirel and the 
bulk of the security apparatus on the one hand, and Ozal on the other The latter was 
increasingly convinced that a military solution to the Kurdish question was beyond the 
capabilities of the Turkish army To move the state to respond to the cease-fire, he sought 
to push the National Security Council to start punishing violators of human rights among 
the security forces, particularly m the southeast A few publicized cases would demon- 
Strate, in his view, the limits of the state’s tolerance for such acts from which the Kurds 
especially suffered 
As fate would have it, Ozal fell victim to a heart attack on 17 April 1993, creating 
a political vacuum First, Demirel declared his own candidacy for the presidency, then his 
election was followed by a another hiatus of power when a search for his replacement as 
chair of the True Path Party, hence premier-presumtive, was undertaken During thus 
intervening period of political maneuverings ın Ankara, the Kurdish issue was forgotten 
Tansu Giller's subsequent selection as prime minister ın late June strengthened the hand 
of the hard-liners and the military Inexperienced ın security and foreign policy matters, 
Çiller, after an initial foray into the Kurdish 1ssue, backed down and refused to challenge 
Demirel and the military on this question 
The cease-fire ended bitterly, on 25 May 1993, as a busload of army recruits was 
ambushed by the PKK and 33 were killed The PKK leadership in Syria was surprised by 
this attack undertaken by a renegade commander, but was forced to claim it ın order to 
hide the fact that Ocalan was not in complete control of his fighters 35 Just as the Nevruz 
killings signaled the collapse of the first opportunity, these killmgs provided the 
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32 Milliyet, 7 Aprıl 1993 

33 Abdullah Ocalan, PKK 5 Kongresi” ne Sunulan Politik Rapor (The Political Report Submıtted to the 
PKK's Fıfth Congress) (Koln, Germany Wesanen Serxwebun, 1995), pp 327—28 

34 The court case against the HEP, initiated on the grounds that the party advocated separatist goals, 
came to fruition ın July 1993 | 

35 Henn J Barkey, “Turkey”s Kurdish Dilemma,” Survival 35, no 4 (Winter 1993-94) l 
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government with all the ammunition it needed to uphold its case domestically and 
internationally 

The failure to seize the opportunity of the PKK's cease-fire had a great deal more to 
do with the divisions within the state apparatus and the discord between Ozal and Demirel 
than ıt had with the Kurds The former's untimely death further contributed to the 
deterioration of the situation because it left the reformist wing of the state without a 
powerful patron and strategist Despite his earlier hard-line stand, Ozal's image had 
changed for the Kurds because of his later attempts at creating an atmosphere conducive 
to reconciliation His initiative to abolish the law prohibiting the use of any other language 
but Turkish and his admission, to the foreign media, that he may have been partially 
Kurdish (his grandmother, he claimed, was of Kurdish origin), endeared him to Kurds in 
general The most important action he undertook was the opening of a dialogue with Iraqi 
Kurdish leaders, thereby, acknowledging the legitimacy of Kurdish concerns in Iraq 56 

Could Ozal have succeeded ın pursuing a strategy that was clearly at odds with that 
of hus prime minister? Demirel had significantly more resources at his disposal, by virtue 
of the prime mınıstershıp”s greater institutional powers, as well as the solid support of the 
state's other centers of power such as the courts and the military Ozal, on the other hand, 
was not averse to creating new facts on the ground to advance his own agenda His 
presence, at the very least, allowed for alternative channels of communication to remain 
open, and provided a counterbalance to the more mulitarily oriented elements of the state 
Hence, by helping to create an atmosphere conducive to liberalization, he could have 
continued to advance indirectly his own preferences 

Convinced that they had the PKK on the defensive, and perhaps even beaten, the 
army and the Demurel government mishandled the climate of relief and optimism created 
by the cease-fire Even though they were not predisposed to negotiate, or even appear to 
be engaged ın a dialogue with the PKK, alternative and indirect signals could have been 
sent to the Kurdish population at large In the first place, the pressure on PLP deputies and 
the party itself could have been relaxed Second, Ozal’s idea of sanctions against violators 
of human rights could have been implemented even after his death and, finally, an attempt 
could have been made to resolve the many mystery killings of Kurds in the southeast 
These moves would have encouraged the PKK to maintain its cease-fire and emboldened 
domestic non-violent Kurdish political groups to distance themselves from violent 
organizations 


Conceptual Opportunities 


In the early stages of this ongoing insurrection, the state had the opportunity to quell 
ıt without much difficulty In the early 1980s, the PKK was one among many groups 
seeking to cultivate the support of the Kurdish population of the southeast It was brand 
new and its leader had fled the country ın advance of the 12 September 1980 military coup 
Its popularity and level of support were minimal, so much so that Kurdish villagers would 
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36 Rıfat Ballı, Kurt Dosyası (The Kurdish File) (Istanbul Cem Yayınevi, 1991), pp 38-40 
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routinely inform the authorities of the PKK’s whereabouts, making the launching of a 
guerrilla campaign difficult and costly Such support for the state by the peasantry, 
however, did not mean that the local population was not disenchanted with the state’s 
inability to provide services or with its heavy-handed cultural repression In fact, as noted 
above, following the military coup, the generals hardened their stand on the Kurdish 
question and especially on the use of the Kurdish language 37 It is also during the 
military’s tenure that, disguised as a campaign to celebrate the 100th anniversary of Kemal 
Ataturk’s birth in 1881, the most culturally repressive policies of modern times were 
implemented It did not take long for the PKK to take advantage of this situation to reverse 
its own image and make the state and its representatives unwelcome ın the region , 

The 1980 military coup was directed not just at Kurds, but also at the proliferating 
left-wing groups which had wrought havoc on the Turkish body politic 38 A significant 
segment of the leftist core, however, was made up of Kurdish activists who had made 
common cause with the Turkish left ın the belief that a socialist revolution would free both 
peoples from ‘the yoke of rmperialism and repression ' Not only did the revolution not 
take place,' but a ferocious counterreaction to the left emerged Thousands were 
imprisoned and many sought refuge in the West One lesson the Kurdish activists derived 
from their association with the Turkish left was that the latter was not as sympathetic to 
their cause as they had allowed themselves to believe Their disillusionment with the left, 
and the impact of the coup convinced Kurdish activists to start the “revolution” at home 
They divorced themselves from the Turkish left, but not from leftist ideology—a factor 
which explains not only the PKK’s but also most Kurdish groups’ left-wing tendencies 39 

The military s conduct aggravated matters ın the early 1980s The army underesti- 
mated the strength and support for the PKK and expected, therefore, that Kurdish 
opposition could easily be resolved by simply increasing repression and assımılatıonıst 
polıcıes Having ostracızed the country's civilian policy-makers, the military leadership, 
was left bereft of any advice and expertise that politicians, especially from the southeast, 
could have brought to the decision-making process The generals' views automatically 
became state policy 

A second, and perhaps more important, conceptual opportunity emerged following 
the conclusion of the 1991 Gulf War, and the establishment of a safe haven and no-fly 
zone ın northern Iraq to protect Iraqi Kurds and convince them to return from the refugee 
camps ın Turkey and Iran Ozal had hoped that an active Turkish participation in, the 
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37 The military regime introduced a new law, Law 2932, which declared that the mother tongue of all 
Turkish citizens was Turkısh Cumhur Keskin, “Turkiye’nin Kurt Politikası ve Resmi Ideolojı,” (Turkey’ S 
Kurdish Policies and Official Ideology) ın Seyfettin Gursel, et al , Turkiye'nin Kurt Sorunu (Turkey's Kurdish 
Problem) (Istanbul TUSES, 1996), p 75 

38 Bulend Ulusu, commander of the naval forces and one of the archıtects of the 1980 coup, and prime 
minister during military rule, told a journalist in an interview a year before the coup that when the army went 
on maneuvers ın the southeast, 1t was met with slogans calling for their eviction “The East 1s boiling, the 
communists and the Kurds are in complete cooperation there,” Cuneyt Arcayurek, Mudahalenin Ayak Sesleri, 
1978-1979 (The Intervention’s Footsteps, 1978—1979) (Istanbul Bilgi Yayinevi, 1985), p 272 This interview, 
conducted on 6 September 1979, did not see the light until Arcayurek published his book 

39 Baskin Oran, “Kurt Milliyetcilig: Doguşu ve Gelişmesi” (Kurdish Nationalism Its Emergence and 
Development), ın Seyfettin Gursel et al , Turktye’nin Kurt Sorunu, pp 39-46 
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anti-Saddam coalition would be rewarded with a role in the post-war negotiations as well 
as a share ın any benefits, financial or otherwise, that would accrue to the region ^? Having 
forced the Turkish establishment to back the allies against Iraq in the Gulf War, Ozal 
seemed perfectly at ease with the creation of Operation Provide Comfort,^! and with 
Turkey's role as an industrialized Western-oriented country firmly rooted ın the Western 
camp “” 

The rest of the Turkish political establishment, however, was apprehensive about this 
operation It feared the demonstration effect that the autonomous status achieved by Iraqi 
Kurds might potentially have on Turkey's Kurds Opposition to Ozal's policies also came 
from other political parties, 1ncluding Demirel's TPP, and from the army Since Ozal's 
death, Ankara has worked diligently to curtail the Iraqi Kurds’ ambitions, and has met 
regularly with Iran and Syria to signal these three states’ opposition to the institutional- 
ızatıon of the Kurdish enclave ın Iraq 

The stalemate ın Iraq, while potentially problematic, also represented an opportunity 
for Turkey With Saddam Husayn kept at bay from Iraq's northern territories, the political 
vacuum was filled by two Kurdish leaders who were militarily and especially economi- 
cally weak and consequently susceptible to Turkey's influence Using their dependence on 
Turkish supply routes, Ankara cayoled and coerced the Kurdish leaders there to collaborate 
with its own efforts at interdicting PKK operations ın the region 

On the other hand, the Iraqi Kurds’ overwhelming defeat at Saddam Husayn’s hands 
in 1991 and their subsequent suffering, galvanized the Turkish Kurdish population Those 
residing 1n the frontier regions mobilized themselves to help their brethren from across the 
border This overt linkage between the two groups was not missed by Turkish leaders 
including Ozal The plight of Iraqi Kurds also had another unintended effect it humanized 
the Kurds ın the eyes of the Turks Press coverage of the domestic Kurdish problem had 
never exposed the Turkish public to the daily difficulties experienced by 1ts own Kurds 
The intense television and media reporting, from post-war Iraq, engendered a great deal 
of sympathy for the Kurds, especially since they were Iraqi and not Turkish This 
sympathy provided the government with an asset—albeit one with a diminishing value 
over time—that could have been used in support of any future initiatives toward the 
Kurds 

Though not immediately, Ozal appeared to have conceptualized a new role for 
northern Iraq His quiet but visible diplomacy with the Kurds of northern Iraq, his 
divergence from official Turkish government policy on the issue, and even his suggestion 
that he would not be opposed to establishing a federal structure in Iraq (including a 
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41 A force based ın Turkey and composed of primarily US but also French, British and. Turkish 
contingents designed to deter Baghdad 

42 In his memoırs, General Necip Torumtay, the chief of staff, who resigned dunng the Gulf Crisis 
because he disagreed with Ozal on the nature and method of the foreign policy being followed, describes how 
the president, almost from the beginning, set out to 1mpose his vision on the National Security Council. See 
Orgeneral Necip Torumtay' in Anıları (General Necip Torumtay's Memoirs) (Istanbul Milliyet Yayınları, 1993), 
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clear-cut Kurdish region) indicated his willingness to deal with the Iraqi Kurds as Kurds 
and not just as Iraqi subjects He was aware that any arrangement ın Iraq which promised 
autonomy to the Kurds would necessarily require external guarantees, something only 
Turkey was well-poised to deliver 

The reverberations of these diplomatic maneuvers enhanced his standing among 
Turkey’s Kurds In the absence of a military solution to the Turkish-Kurdish problem— 
something he had already tred—Ozal toyed with the idea of channeling the nationalistic 
impulses of his own Kurdish citizens towards northern Iraq By overtly supporting the 
İraqı Kurds he wanted to open a way to deal politically with the domestic Kurdish 
problem It is in this context, that the sympathy engendered by the Iraqi Kurdish plight 
could have most effectively been utilized to garner support for such a policy Given the 
fact that the credibility of the regime in Baghdad was so severely strained that many even 
doubted whether Iraq would survive intact into the next century, Ozal’s approach was 
not unrealistic Ultimately, whether or not such moves towards negotiation with the Iraqi 
Kurds, coupled with relaxation of domestic controls, could have led to a decline in 
violence in the southeast would have depended on the follow-through and especially on 
the attitude of the rest of the Turkish political leadership 

With Ozal's death his ideas were put aside, but the situation in northern! Iraq 
continues to offer the government ın Ankara certain choices and opportunities that will 
disappear should Saddam Husayn succeed 1n regaining control, as he came close to doing 
in August 1996 Dunng the Iran-Iraq War, Turkey had managed to extract from Iraq the 
right to engage ın cross-border incursions ın pursuit of the PKK It is not clear that Iraq 
will necessarily resume such cooperation with Ankara, or refram from providing 
clandestine support for the PKK for the same reasons as Syria’s the Anatolian waters of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris rivers “4 | 

Post-Ozal Ankara has primarily relied on negative sanctions and has offered the Iraqi 
Kurds few incentives to collaborate in the fight against the PKK It expected that its 
uncompromising hostility to an autonomous Kurdish enclave ın Iraq, its insistence that the 
Kurds deal with Saddam Husayn, the maintenance of the crippling UN and Iraqi double 
embargo on this enclave, and continued cross-border operations and air strikes would 
weaken Iragı-Kurdısh groups In Ankara's calculations, the weaker those groups were, the 
less resistance they would offer to the eventual unification of Iraq under Saddam Husayn 
or any other Iraqi leader —whıch remains Turkey's preferred solution to northern Iraq It 
ıs only much later that a $13 million aid program was set up and admunistered by 
Turkey “5 The infighting that erupted 1n 1993 between the PUK and the KDP has helped 
to advance Turkey's aim of undermining the concept of an autonomous Kurdish area 
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44 Both Syria and Iraq have reacted negatively to the development of the Southeastern Anatolia Project, 
known by its Turkish acronym, GAP, which consists of 22 dams and a vanety of irmgation projects The 
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45 Even this move was greeted with skepticism by the Iraqi Kurds, who suspected the aid, and the aid 
organizations provided a convenient cover for Turkish intelligence agencies 
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Ankara has overlooked the fact that these factıons are, ın the long run, also threatened by 
the PKK with its pan-Kurdish message Also overlooked by Ankara 1s the possibility that 
Iraq may choose a federated solution to its ethnic and religious divisions, as 1t has 1n part 
attempted to do ın the past Finally, Ankara may also have inadvertently left the door open 
for other powers, primarily Iran and Syria, to become major actors 1n northern İraq This 
ıs precisely what transpired starting ın 1995 when the Synans, Iranians, and finally 
Baghdad took advantage of the ıntra-Kurdısh feuding to extend their influence ın northern 
Iraq The process culminated ın September 1996 with the astounding about-face executed 
by Mas'ud Barzani, the leader of the KDP, who struck a deal with Saddam Husayn to 
dislodge the PUK The PUK's stunning comeback and the reengagement of the United 
States in the KDP-PUK negotiations with an expanded role for Ankara has reopened the 
possibility of increased Turkish influence in northern Iraq 

The continued reticence with which the Turkish parliament has renewed the mandate 
of Operation Provide Comfort 1s indicative of the unwillingness of Ankara to contemplate 
options other than a return to the status quo ante which prevailed before the 199] Gulf 
War Even Turkey's new Islamist Prime Minister, Necmettin Erbakan, gave his approval 
to the continuation of Operation Provide Comfort, despite the fact that he had campaigned 
vigorously against ıt ever since its inception. Parlıamentary approval 1s secured only 
because the army perceives a number of benefits from the operation and no one 1s willing 
to risk alienating the United States, which is intent on maintaining its Iraq policy as long 
as Saddam Husayn remains ın control in Baghdad Ankara preserves its dialogue on the 
issue of northern İraq with Syria and Iran, two countries 1t routinely accuses of providing 
support to the PKK, because ıt believes that the Kurdish problem 1s externally driven and 
that left to their own devices, Kurds ın the southeast would either not rebel or those that 
did could be dealt with relatively easily 

These were not the only situations when the Turkish state could have engineered the 
disengagement of the "terrorism" 1ssue from the more general Kurdish problem in Turkey 
In 1995, on two occasions, its own forceful actions to engineer changes on the domestic 
and international fronts provided the government with an opening to begin a new process 
to defuse the conflict and change perceptions and conditions on the ground The first was 
the incursion into Iraq ın March 1995 Then, m the largest operation of its kind, 35,000 
Turkish troops crossed the frontier into northern Iraq ın search of PKK fighters and bases 
Despite claims of large PKK losses, the invading force encountered very light resistance, 
in part, because the operation had been ın the offing for weeks, providing the PKK with 
ample time to pull back Even if PKK losses were exaggerated, the army did manage to 
destroy ammunition and food depots built up by the PKK for future operations This 
campaign, made widely popular among the public by the Turkish press, which joined the 
fray by organizing large fund-raising campaigns for the soldiers and the operation itself, 
could and can still serve as the basis for declaring victory against the PKK, thus fulfilling 
a promise made every year by the Turkish military and the civilian leadership 

A victory declaration would have allowed, or might still provide, the breathing space 
necessary to introduce reforms that would curtail the role of the military—a change that 
a number of Turkish politicians believe 1s 1mperative but must await the end of hostilities 
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The government”s exclusive focus on the PKK has meant that the Turkish public has 
generally been unaware of the details and character of events unfolding in the southeast. 
The press, mostly because of self-censorship, has abetted the military by depriving the 
public of information. It dutifully notes the number of PKK killed as reported by the army 
or the super-governor in charge of the southeast. It rarely challenges the accuracy of the 
figures or of the accounts.4$ 

While the absence of major public debate over the military campaign does little to 
work towards a real solution of the Kurdish problem, the state could also use its control 
of information on the insurgency to declare victory and inform the public that ıt 1s now 
moving the issue into the political arena. Since it pulled its troops from northern Iraq, the 
Turkish government has not tried to translate its “successful invasion” into a practical 
political effort. The 1nvasion and the subsequent operations ın the southeast have curtailed 
the activities of the PKK, but they have failed to deliver a fatal blow. 

Another opportunıty-ın-the-makıng was the customs union agreement which went 
into effect on 1 January 1996 between Turkey and the European Union (EU), a long 
cherished goal perceived by Turkey as a step on the road to full membership in the EU. 
As part of the process of ratification, the EU demanded that Turkey reform some of its 
more repressive criminal statutes and constitutional articles to conform with Europe’s 
democratic vision. Turkey did mtroduce some reforms, though most analysts ın Europe 
viewed these as cosmetic changes. The European concerns relate to both the human nghts 
violations and the burgeoning Turkish-Kurdish conflict in the midst of Europe itself, 
where ın Germany alone some 400,000—500,000 Kurds and 1.5 million Turks reside. 
Inter-communal fighting between these two groups ın Europe, while on the increase, has 
yet to achieve epidemic proportions, but 1t is a danger looming on the horizon. 

Here too, the government has passed up an opportunity to use its success in 
negotiating the agreement with the EU to its domestic advantage and to make a genuine 
effort at implementing the reforms demanded by Europe. Instead, the EU Council's 
announcement was followed by the intervention ın Iraq, and the European Parliament’s 
much-fought-over final decision to accept Turkey became a sideshow to the Turkish 
general elections in December 1995. The “victorious” incursion into Iraq could have been 
“packaged” with the EU’s decision, and could have allowed for some reforms to be 
introduced, thus shielding the political leadership from the criticism that it had caved in 
to external pressure. 


CONCLUSION 


The onus ın much of this article has been placed on the Turkish state. In the absence 
of a legitimate interlocutor, the state winds up holding most of the cards. The opportunities 
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discussed above were missed primarily because of the state's unwillingness to confront 
the Kurdish question in other than a primarily military dimension. While successive 
governments have been weak, other state institutions, such as the military, the state 
security courts, which enjoy a great deal of autonomy, and the Supreme Court, have 
proven to be too uncompromising and wedded to the original construction of the Turkish 
state More than 50 years after the death of Ataturk, his 1mprint on the basic character of 
the state continues to cast a long shadow that few dare to challenge openly Intellectuals 
and some Journalists who have urged the state to rethink some of its policies have been 
too few to have had a decisive impact More importantly, the state has made the cost of 
real dissent high enough to discourage most from engaging ın ıt 

The real physical and human cost of the insurrection has fallen disproportionately on 
the residents of the southeast In the two or three urban centers, such as Ankara and 
Istanbul, where the weight of public opinion resides, the conflict still appears to be distant 
Sheltered by a media that rarely reports the developments on this issue with any accuracy 
or zeal, the Turkish populations of these cities, with the notable exception of those who 
have migrated from the southeast and east but whose political clout 1s limited, have not 
put any effective pressure on the government to change its policy on the Kurdish issue In 
effect, the cost of the Kurdish insurrection has not reached a high enough level to generate 
sufficient doubt among the general public to lead to a reexamination of policies However, 
this could change rapidly if the EU were to make the Kurdish issue the litmus test of future 
relations Then one could expect opposition brewing within the business elites, who have 
a great deal at stake from improved commercial relations with the West ın general, and the 
EU 1n particular, to have an 1mpact on government policy 

There are encouraging signs Despite the bloodshed, inter-communal violence 
outside the war zone has been kept at a minimum To be sure, instances of Kurds being 
attacked ın western Turkey and overt discrimination, sometimes sanctioned by state 
authorities, are very much in evidence, as 1s a general Turkish uneasiness with the Kurds 
living in their midst The tone of the official discourse has potentially made relations 
worse, as Kurds are often directly and indirectly portrayed by political leaders as the 
enemy 

Still, given the violence and the increasing numbers of soldiers being killed, it 15 quite 
remarkable that anti-Kurdish sentiment has been so muted By the same token, the PKK 
has been restrained, whether by choice or by circumstance, from attacking the soft targets 
ın the overexposed underbelly of Turkish society the three major urban metropolitan 
centers of Istanbul, Ankara, and Izmır While the PKK has sporadically engaged ın such 
activities, harmed civilians and caused damage to property, 1t has the potential to be far 
more destructive Part of the explanation hes ın the fact that the PKK 1s increasingly 
orienting itself to wage a campaign on the political level, as such it 1s concerned about the 
image 1t presents to the outside world, whose political support it 1s soliciting Neverthe- 
less, both of these forms of behavior have helped to limit the conflict somewhat and, 
therefore, ought to be seen as positive 1ndicators 

Finally, the December 1995 elections resulted 1n the indirect legitimation of the 
People's Democracy Party (HADEP), the newest of the pro-Kurdish parties It did not do 
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vvell enough to pass the 10 percent natıonal threshold necessary to get ıts elected members 
mto parliament, but did well at the regional level and thus gamed a measure of 
respectability that can make it a valuable future interlocutor. Still the state may elect to 
have the party banned, especially following its eventful summer 1996 convention when 
someone lowered a Turkish flag resulting m a national furor and the jailing of all its 
leadership. 


ANKARA”S BAKU-CENTERED 
TRANSCAUCASIA POLICY: HAS TT 
PAILED? 


Suha Bolukbası 


Turkey s initiatives towards Azerbaijan have been low-key because of Ankara’ s 
traditionally cautious diplomacy and its relatıvely modest short-term goals in the 
Transcaucasus Yet the Turkish government's long-term goals are ambitious and 
include 1) support for Azerbayan's independence, 2) support for Azerbayanı 
sovereignty over Karabakh, 3) prevention or restriction of Russian presence and 
influence in the region, 4) participation in Azerbayanı oil production and export, 5) 
a friendly—but not necessarily pan-Turkıc—Azerbayanı admınıstı ation 


A. the demise of the Soviet Union, many observers predicted that Turkey would 
compete with Russia and İran for spheres of influence ın the Turkic newly-independent 
states (NIS) ! By late 1996, however, many of the same people were stating that Russia 
was now ın a dominant position ın 1ts near abroad (the former Soviet republics) and that 
Turkey s economic, political and diplomatic resources had proved insufficient to allow it 
to play a major role in the region Turkısh diplomacy towards Azerbaijan, the most 
strategically located NIS for Turkey, also seemed to have failed to bring it the hoped-for 
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political influence and economic benefits Even during the pro-Turkish administration of 
Azerbaijani president Abulfaz Elchibey (1992-93), Turkey appeared to be unable to secure 
a strong foothold 1n Azerbaijan 

The conclusion that Turkey's policy towards Azerbaijan and its neighbors has failed 
1$ both premature and based on mistaken assumptions It has been only five years since the 
Soviet Union collapsed, and the NIS have just begun to stand on their own Given the fact 
that Russian rule goes back to the early 19th century for Azerbaijan, it 1s clear that Ankara 
could not have achieved much in five years even 1f 1t had forcefully tried to replace Russia 
as the new “Big Brother” Second, Turkey's mroads into Azerbaijan and Central Asia 
have actually been very low-key, and the Turks— despite their rhetoric that the 21st 
century would be a Turkic century? —have done their utmost not to challenge Russia 
directly and to avoid provoking their northern neighbor This does not mean, however, that 
in the long-run the Turks do not desire to expand their influence in the Transcaucasus and 
Central Asia at the expense of Russia. Ankara considers Azerbaijan the most strategically 
located Turkic state a gateway to Central Asia, a potential economic partner with huge 
petroleum resources, and a natural ally in containing Russian influence ın the Transcau- 
casus 


TURKISH POLICY VIS-A-VIS AZERBAIJAN 


This article will discuss Ankara’s policy towards Azerbaijan taking into account the 
fact that Turkish initiatives toward Azerbayan began only ın 1991, and that Turkish goals 
vis-à-vis Baku were relatively modest 3 Turkey's policy toward Azerbaijan, ın the past 
five years, has had a number of goals, including Azerbaijan’s independence, Azerbaijani 
sovereignty over Nagorno-Karabakh, the mostly Armenian enclave within Azerbaijan, a 
friendly, but not necessarily pan-Turkic, Azerbaijanı administration, preventing or at least 
limiting Russian return to Transcaucasia, and participating ın Azerbayanı oil production 
and the export of a significant portion of Azerbayani oil through Turkish territory 4 

Although ıt may appear contradictory, Ankara believes that to accomplish these 
goals, good relations with Russia are necessary, even though they may be difficult to 
maintain? Post-Soviet developments indicate that Ankara and Moscow have widely 
diverging views on the future of Azerbaijan Russia would prefer Azerbaijan to have a 
pro-Moscow government which would provide military bases for Russia and accept its 
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troops as peace-keepers ın Karabakh It also would like to foster Azerbaijani dependency 
on Russia by becoming the sole outlet for Azerbaijani oil exports and by forcing 
Azerbaijan to accept a partnership with Russia in the production of off-shore Azerbaijan 
oil ın the Caspian Sea 6 Russia 1s also highly suspicious of any kind of Turkish presence 
ın Central Asıa and the Transcaucasus 

In order to have unimpeded access to Azerbaijan and to reduce the Russian presence 
in Transcaucasıa, Ankara wants good relations with. Armenia and Georgia as well 
However, Armenian involvement 1n an undeclared war with Azerbaijan over Nagorno- 
Karabakh, the occupation of almost 20 percent of Azerbaijani territory by the Karabakh 
Armenians, and the presence ın Nagorno-Karabakh of an Armenian paramilitary militia, 
which Yerevan claims 1s comprised of private citizens, have all made relations between 
Turkey and its neighbors very difficult Improved relations with Armenia are 1n Turkey's 
interest because they will obviate Yerevan”s need for a Russian military presence. The 
Turkısh government considers it 1mpossible to normalize ties with Armenia while the 
latter 1s informally occupying Azerbaijani territory The Armenian government for its part 
has also found ıt difficult to relax tensions with Turkey because the Armenians ın Armenia 
and those ın the diaspora hold Ankara responsible for the 1915 hostılıtıes during which, 
they claim, the Ottoman army carried out a genocide of the Armenian population in 
eastern Turkey 

Relations with Georgia have been easier to develop because there 1s no political 
dispute between the two countries Yet initially, the Turks failed to recognize the 
importance of a special relationship with Tblisi until ıt became clear, ın 1994, that the 
most realistic export route for Azerbaijan's Caspian oil was through Georgia Hence, until 
recently, Ankara's economic and political overtures toward this country were kept to a 
minimum Georgia, for its part, has had to cope with secessionist rebellions in South 
Ossetia since late 1990, and in Abkhazia since July 1992 Unable to deal with these 
rebellions, Georgia turned to Russia to prevent its dismemberment In June 1992, Russian 
president Boris Yeltsin brokered a cease-fire ın South Ossetia, and since then a 
predominantly Russian Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) force has been 
stationed there under an umbrella of the Organization of Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE)7 In Abkhazia, too, between 1,500—2,500 Russian troops have been 
deployed since June 1994 after the United Nations, the OSCE, and Russia managed to 
impose a cease-fire agreement 8 Post-independence Georgian presidents Zviad Gamsa- 
khurdia and Eduard Shevardnadze have accused Russia of having a stake in the 
perpetuation of these conflicts, implying that Russia uses them to justify keeping its forces 
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ın Georgia, and influencing its policies ? Hence Georgia's ability to respond ın kind to 
Turkey's overtures 1s limited, and Ankara cannot count on Georgia's unequivocal 
cooperation to contain Russia's influence ın the country 


ESTABLISHING RELATIONS WITH THE NIS | 
: | 

On 9 November 1991, the Turkish government recognized Azerbaijan, almost a 
month before ıt recognized the rest of the NIS, indicating the priority status of Azerbayjan 
for Turkey 10 While in January 1992 Ankara upgraded its consulate in Baku to the level 
of embassy, in late 1996 Turkey’s representation in Yerevan was still at the consulate 
level For Ankara ıt did not matter much that, when it recognized Azerbaijan, Ayaz 
Mutalibov, the Communist Party boss, was in charge ın Baku The stability and longiterm 
viability of Azerbaıyan”s independence was more important Ankara was so pre-occupied 
with the smooth transition to sovereign nationhood ın Azerbaijan that the government of 
Suleyman Demirel criticized the new Azerbaijani government's annulment of Karabakh”s 
autonomy on 26 November 1991, as contrary to regional stabılıty, and to Azerbaryanı 
ınterests 11 

Ankara nghtly predicted that things might get out of hand 1992 proved to be a 
roller-coaster year for Baku, when ıt began to suffer military setbacks ın Karabakh In 
February 1992, the Karabakh Armenians captured the Azerbayjanı town of Khojali in 
Karabakh, which led to an exodus of thousands of Azerbajanis from the area !? The 
humiliation suffered in Khojalı led to large-scale Azerbaijan Popular Front (APF) 
organized demonstrations, which ın turn forced Mutalibov out of power, and Yaqub 
Mamedov, the chairman of the Azerbayanı Supreme Soviet, became acting president 
Azerbaijani losses continued unabated In May 1992, the major Azerbayani town ın 
Karabakh, Shusha, was lost to the Armenians, which encouraged Mutalibov to attempt a 
comeback But on 15 May 1992, one day after his reinstatement by the Supreme Soviet, 
APF supporters marched on the Supreme Soviet building, and Mutalibov was forced to 
flee the country 15 

Between 15 May 1992 and 7 Tune 1992 another transıtıon figure, Isa Gamber, an APF 
member, served as acting president On 7 June 1992, Elchibey, the leader of the APF, was 
elected president, receiving 60 percent of the popular vote ın multi-candidate elections "4 
His election suddenly put Turkey ın the spotlight because of Elchibey's self-declared 
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partıalıty for the “Turkısh model,” his well-known anti-Russian views, and his long-term 
goal of uniting Azerbaranı-populated northern Iran to Azerbaijan 15 

Until the election of Elchibey, Ankara seemed a sympathetic but nonetheless 
reserved supporter of Azerbayan's struggle for independence, and for control over 
Karabakh Durıng the Elchibey period, Ankara's policy seemed all the more realistic 
given the fact that Azerbaijan was now a friendlier country Fearing that a one-sided 
Russian mediation of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict was ın the offing, Ankara was 
instrumental ın convening the Prague meeting of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation ın Europe (CSCE) on 28 February 1992, which confirmed that Karabakh was 
part of Azerbayan The conference also brought about the initiation of the CSCE's 
mediation efforts by the so-called “Minsk Group" in June 1992 16 

A more one-sided initiative was taken by Turkey on 2 March 1992, when it began to 
implement a policy of randomly obliging planes carrying cargo bound for Armenia to land 
ın Turkey, where their cargo was checked for arms 17 This policy seemed to complement 
Azerbaijan's economic blockade of Armenia, which began in November 1991 Armenia, 
in turn, blockaded the Azerbayani enclave of Nakhichevan Although the Turkish 
government's behavior seemed to make it a party to the dispute, it was not what Ankara 
wanted Actually, Ankara's desire to present Yerevan with as many carrots as sticks was 
sometimes perceived by Azerbaijan as pro-Armenian Believmg that friendship with 
Armenia was invaluable for unimpeded access to Azerbaijan and Central Asia, the Turkish 
foreign minister, Hikmet Cetin, announced, in 1992, that Ankara was ready to upgrade its 
diplomatic relations with Armenia to the ambassadorial level, 1f the Yerevan-supported 
forces made a gesture and—while keeping most of Nagorno-Karabakh—withdrew from 
the Azerbayani-inhabited town of Shusha, in Karabakh, and the Lachin corridor, ın 
Azerbaijan proper, on the highway linking Armenia with Karabakh 18 

The Armenian government, headed by the moderate nationalist President Levon 
Ter-Petrossian, responded to the Turkish proposal by turning down the demands of the 
opposition Armenian Revolutionary Federation (ARF) to recognize the “Republic of 
Nagorno Karabakh” set up by the secessionist Armenians 15 In return, Ankara decided, ın 
September 1992, to sell Armenia 100,000 tons of grain (10 percent of its annual 
consumption), thus effectively breaking Baku’s blockade of Armenia 20 When, in 
November 1992, Turkey began the grain shipments, Yerevan and Ankara signed an 
energy protocol, and Turkey agreed to sell 300 million kilowatts of electricity per year to 
Armenia 51 This amount corresponded to 20 percent of Armenia’s annual need, destroying 
Baku”s most important bargaining chip, the oil blockade Ankara’s high-wire act seemed 
to have tipped the balance in favor of Yerevan, causing the then Azerbaijani foreign 
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mınıster, Tevfik Kasımov, to denounce the energy protocol as a stab ın the back Turkey's 
main opposition party, the Motherland Party, joined the bandwagon and characterized the 
protocol as unfriendly towards Baku Realizing that ıt might have gone too far ın its 
accomodating stance towards Yerevan, Ankara cancelled the energy protocol, in Novem- 
ber 1992, before it took effect 22 

The sale of Turkish electricity to Armenia would have been very important for 
Yerevan had ıt taken place The Azerbaijan: closure of the oil pipelines, and Armenia’s 
own decommissioning of the Medzamor nuclear plant near Yerevan, which supplied 36 
percent of Armenia's energy needs before the December 1988 earthquake, had plàced 
Armenia ın a serious energy crisis Hence, Ankara would have hurt the Azerbaijani 
bargaining position 1f the energy deal had gone through 

On 4 April 1993, the Armenian capture of the Azerbaijani town of Kelbejar and the 
opening of a second corridor between Armenia and Karabakh, 1n addition to the Lachın 
corridor (captured on 17 May 1992), placed Ankara ın a more difficult position: Since the 
loss of Kelbejar had come so quickly, Baku was unable to evacuate the Azerbayjanı 
civilians from the area Faced with the prospect of civilian casualties, Azerbaijani 
president Elchibey asked for Turkish helicopters to evacuate Azerbaijani civilians from 
Kelbejar ?? Prime Minister Demirel refused to help, believing that this could draw Ankara 
into the conflict, and into confrontation with Russia Ankara did, however, suspend 
Western relief flights to Yerevan by closing its airspace to such flights ?* The flight ban 
remained in effect until April 1995, when it was lifted because of American pressure 
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THE KARABAKH MEDIATION PROCESS 


While the Soviet Union and later Russia have dominated the mediation. process 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan since 1989, Turkey has remained an interested 
bystander Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev made many attempts between 1989 —9] to 
convince the parties to compromise, calling for a settlement that would have required the 
Azerbayanis to grant significant autonomy to Karabakh Armenians and allow for 
unlimited contacts between Karabakh Armenians and Armenia ? In return, Armenia and 
the Karabakh Armenians would have had to accept Azerbajani sovereignty over 
Karabakh Both sides ignored his proposals Yerevan hoped to annex the so-called 
Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Oblast (NKAO), and Baku believed that an independent 
Azerbaijan and assertive Azerbaijani policy would ensure full control over the enclave 7° 

In September 1991, the reform-mınded Russian president Boris Yeltsin linked up 
with Kazakhstan's president Nursultan Nazarbayev to mediate the dispute, but the 
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ıntransıgence of the parties and the busy schedule of the emerging leader of Russia 
prevented any progress The Russian foreign minister, Andrei Kozyrev, took his turn at 
mediation, ın February 1992, but the Armenian capture of the town of Khoyalı put an end 
to his mission ?? 

In June 1992, the CSCE, later renamed OSCE, organized the nine-member Minsk 
Group that ıncluded France, Italy, Russia, Sweden, Turkey, and the United States to 
mediate the conflict The group's mediation was suspended, however, ın September 1992, 
after Baku refused to consider the Karabakh Armenians as a party to the dispute ?8 

Russia resumed its mediation activities after Elchibey was overthrown in July 1993 
The Russian envoy, Vladimir Kazımırov, engaged ın shuttle diplomacy between Baku, 
Yerevan, and Stepanekert, while Moscow reluctantly kept its affiliation with the Minsk 
Group Yet Kazımırov”s efforts failed in the fall of 1993, after the Armenians attacked 
southern Azerbaijan and occupied some land outside of Karabakh Baku refused 
Kazımırov”s offer of a cease-fire because ıt did not provide for the withdrawal of the 
Armenian troops Baku also feared the deployment of Russian troops as peace-keepers ın 
Azerbaijan 2 

On 12 May 1994, Russian defense minister Pavel Grachev succeeded ın convincing 
the Azerbaijani and Armenian ministers of defense and the commander of the Nagorno- 
Karabakh army to sign a two-month cease fire On 27 July 1994, a more formal armistice 
agreement was signed by all three parties ?? The armistice required CIS peace-keepers and 
token OSCE observers to be stationed in Karabakh The Azerbaıyanıs refused to 
implement this part of the agreement, however, for fear that the CIS (read Russian) troops 
would overstay their mandate, and that the Russian presence would result ın making the 
Armenian gains permanent Although peace-keepers were not deployed, and hence the 
agreement was not wholly ımplemented, the warring sides stuck by the cease-fire and no 
hostilities have flared up since then 

In December 1994, the OSCE and the Russian mediation teams were merged, which 
in practice meant that Russian diplomacy was accorded more legitimacy by the 
international community The two co-chairmen of the Minsk Group were the Russian 
Valentin Lozinksy and the Swede Jan Eliasson The members who attended the OSCE’s 
December 1994 Budapest meeting agreed that, after a political settlement, up to 3,000 
OSCE peacekeepers would be sent to the region under the UN aegis 3! Since then 
members of the governments of Azerbayan and Armenia have held a number of meetings 
with Russian mediation, mostly during CIS summits The negotiations have not pro- 
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gressed very far because while Baku 1s willing to grant autonomy to Nagorno-Karabakh, 
it is reluctant to give up sovereignty over the Lachin corridor to Armenia, and it insists that 
Shusha, the mainly Azerbaijan town ın Nagorno-Karabakh, should be resettled by the 
Azerbayjanis who were forced to flee i 


THE MOSCOW-ANKARA RIVALRY 


| 

Despite the signing of a Turco-Soviet Friendship Treaty ın March 1991 and a 
Turco-Russian Friendship Treaty ın May 1992, relations between the two countries have 
gone downhill throughout the first half of the 1990s 32? The main problem has been 
Moscovv”s insistence that ıt should be the sole or at the very least the major arbiter in the 
Nagorno-Karabakh dispute Moscovv”s stance regarding the Transcaucasus 1s related to its 
interest 1n its near abroad Yeltsin declared ın February 1993 that Russia should have 
special peace-keepıng responsibilities ın states of the former Soviet Union 33 The return of 
Russia to its former predominant position ın the Transcaucasus worries Ankara not only 
because 1t could create a security problem for Turkey, but also because 1t would hamper 
Ankara from exercising some degree of influence over Azerbaijan and the Turkic states 
Russia reorganized the North Caucasian Military District in 1995, to deal better with the 
Chechen crisis and to strengthen 1ts presence ın the Transcaucasus Moscow then declared, 
in April 1995, that it would 1gnore the 1mplementation of the Caucasus section of the 1990 
Conventional Armed Forces 1n Europe (CFE) Treaty, which sets limits on the presence of 
troops and heavy weaponry throughout European Russia and the Caucasus 55 Ankara 
perceived the Russian move as another indication of Moscow's aggressive intent ın the 
region 

Another major source of friction between Russia and Turkey 1s related to the 
development of the Chirag, Gunashly and Azerbaijan: oil reserves ın the Caspian Sea, 
which contain an estimated four billion barrels of oil > Elchibey’s administration had 
agreed, ın the spring of 1993, with the Azerbayan International Oil. Consortium 
(AIOC)— consisting of a number of Western oll companies, and Turkey's state: oil 
company Turkish Petroleum Joint Stock Company (TPAO)—to develop these fields 36 
Before he could sign the contract with the AIOC, however, Elchibey was overthrown ın 
a military coup, on 18 June 1993, by Colonel Suret Huseynov, widely believed to be very 
close to Moscow Haidar Alev installed himself as acting president of Azerbaijani by 
taking advantage of the power vacuum in Baku in June 1993, and cancelled the oil 
agreement He then renegotiated the agreement to include Russia ın the AIOC, and 
transferred 10 percent of Baku”s own shares to Russıa ın March 1994 57 Alev apparently 
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hoped that Russia's inclusion 1n the project would reduce Moscow's opposition to Baku's 
exploitation of the oil resources near Azerbaijan’s shores on the Caspian Sea 

Although Russia's state-owned Lukoil acquired 10 percent of the 1nvestment stake 1n 
the ınternatıonal consortium, the Russian foreign ministry denounced the agreement as 
illegal. According to Russian foreign ministry officials, the Caspian was a lake, and hence 
the littoral states could not enjoy the rights of economic zones and continental shelves that 
the littoral states of open seas were accorded under international law The Russian foreign 
minister, Andre: Kozyrev, stated that the 1921 and 1940 treaties between the Soviet Union 
and Iran also corroborated the Russian position Consequently—regardless of its partic- 
pation in the new AIOC— Russia insisted that all the littoral states of the Caspian should 
jointly exploit the riches of the “lake "?8 The Azerbaijanis—as well as the Kazakstanıs— 
have argued since then that the Caspian 1s an “enclosed sea,” and each littoral state has 
resource rights 1n 1ts own section 

In spite of this major controversy, Russia and Azerbaijan established, ın early March 
1995, a new joint venture to exploit two additional Caspian Sea oil fields, most of the costs 
of which are to be borne by an Italian oll company This indicates that Russia 1s not 
inflexible ın its position on the Caspian Sea, and that ıt could accept Azerbaijani 
sovereignty over its oil resources, provided Azerbaijan respects Russian dominance 1n its 
near abroad 39 Azerbaijan, for its part, has tried to appease Russia with economic 
incentives including oil concessions, knowing that Moscow could successfully undermine 
Azerbaijani sovereignty by using its trump cards, including support for Nagorno- 
Karabakh Armenians, and challenging the validity of the Caspian oil agreements 40 

The undeclared Turco-Russian rivalry 1s also played out in the competition over 
prospective Azerbaijani pipeline routes Whereas the Turks want Azerbaijani oil to be 
transported to world markets through pipelines traversing Turkey, the Russians insist that 
expanding the already existing pipelines to the Russian Black Sea port of Novorossusk 
would suffice Turkey has adopted new regulations for the Turkish Straits, which went into 
effect ın July 1994, and has restricted oll tankers’ passage through the Straits The 
regulations reduce the time periods and the amounts of oil that can be shipped through the 
Straits ^! Although the Turks argue that the new regulations protect Istanbul from potential 
fires and environmental calamities caused by oil tanker collisions ın the Straits, Moscow 
opposes these regulations, saying that they are contrary to the 1936 Montreux Convention 
regulating passage through the Straits 4 The Russian foreign ministry has also implied 
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that the new regulations have been 1mposed because of Ankara's desire to keep Moscow 
out of the Azerbaijan: and possibly Kazakstanı oil shipment business 43 In order to 
cırcumvent the new regulations, Russia convinced Bulgaria and Greece, ın September 
1994, to build a pipeline from the Bulgarian port of Burgas to the Greek Aegean port of 
Alexandropolis This trans-Balkan pipeline will have a capacity of 30 million tons per 
year, and Russian tankers will be able to ship the Azerbaijani and Kazakstanı oil to world 
markets without bothering about the new Turkish regulations “4 | 

In spite of this setback, Ankara has continued to argue that an overland pipeline from 
İran, Armenia or Georgia to Ceyhan, on the eastern Mediterranean coast of Turkey, would 
be the most economically sound option While the Iranian route 1s undesirable for the 
West, the Armenian route, although geographically the most suitable one, 1s out of the 
question as long as the Azerbaijani-Armenian hostilities continue So Ankara has pursued 
the only other possible option, namely the Georgian one, and has asked for US support 
This policy has been partly successful because, with some prodding by the'US 
administration, Azerbaijan and the AJOC decided, ın October 1995, that the so-called 
‘early oil’ to be produced at the Chirag oi field, in the next few years, should be 
transported through two pipelines the existing Russian pipeline to Novorossusk, ori the 
mostly former Soviet pipeline, through Georgia to the Georgian Black Sea port of 
Soupsa 45 The Turks would then install a pipeline to pump this oil from Soupsa to their 
Mediterranean port of Ceyhan Ankara and Washington have now convinced Shevarnadze 
to accept the laying of pipelines from Soupsa to the Turkish border “6 

Although the use of two pipelines for the transport of the early oil does not make 
much sense economically, Ankara believes that within a decade or so, when ithe 
Azerbaijani Caspian oilfields are in full operation, the Turkish pipeline will present a 
credible alternative to Moscow’s Novorossusk line, and that the AIOC as well as the 
Azerbayjanıs will try to make use of it ^? The Turks have also tried to reassure the Russians 
by saying that the Turkish pipeline could at most carry about one-third of the three mullion 
barrels per day output of the Azerbaijan: fields The long-term routes for the Azerbayanı 
oil are not decided yet, but the October 1995 decision has made the Turks hopeful about 
the two-pipeline option 

In February 1994, the secessionist Kurdish National Liberation Front (ERNK), which 
ıs engaged in guerrilla warfare ın southeastern Turkey, organized a conference in 
Moscow A few months later, ın October 1994, the ERNK organized another conference, 
supposedly bringing together the representatives of the 1 5 million Kurds throughout the 
CIS The fact that Moscow provided a platform for this anti-Turkish secessionist 
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movement was perceived by Ankara as Russia's retaliation for Turkey's assertiveness on 
the pipeline issue 48 

Other sources of friction between Russia and Turkey 1nclude the May 1994 Turkish 
protest about Moscow’s failure to repay a $500 million debt to Turkey The problem was 
settled ın July 1994 when Russia agreed to provide natural gas and weapons ın exchange 
for the money it owed 4 Moscow, for its part, was uritated when pan-Turkic summits 
were held 1n 1992, 1994 and 1995 in Turkey hosting the heads of state of Turkey and of 
the Turkic states of the CIS Since 1993, Ankara has also held yearly "Friendship, 
Brotherhood, and Cooperation" youth festivals with guests from the Turkic states 
attending Every time such an event was held, Moscow protested that ıt was a pan-Turkic 
move directed against Russia 50 

Yet, there have also been times when both sides signalled their desire for better 
relations In February 1995, the two countries signed a security protocol aimed at 
cooperation against terrorism and organized crime The implication was that they would 
curtail their involvement ın the Kurdish and Chechen problems reciprocally 5! Another 
indication of their desire to maintain solid ties is the significant economic relations that 
exist between the two countries Turkey buys Russian natural gas and weaponry, 1n return 
for which it sells consumer goods, and Turkish construction firms are 1nvolved ın huge 
projects ın Russia 52 


RUSSIA RETURNS TO ARMENIA 


While Ankara has not been able to improve its relations with Yerevan for the reasons 
discussed earlier, Russia has made a victorious comeback ın Armenia This 1s all the more 
surprısıng since it was the Armenian National Movement, which was headed by the 
current president, Ter-Petrossian, which strove between 1988-91 to achieve independence 
from Moscow Some of the reasons for the 1mproved relations between Yerevan and 
Moscow include Armenia's ongoing military confrontation with Azerbaijan, and Ankara's 
inability to come to terms with Yerevan no matter how much the Turkısh government 
desires ıt Since the Azerbayanı objections prevented Ankara from improving relations 
with Yerevan, Armenia felt encircled by two Turkic states and decided to improve 
relations with Russia Armenia's regional isolation was responsible for Yerevan joining 
the CIS as early as 21 December 1991 55 The persistence of the same circumstances since 
then has led to 1mproved ties between Moscow and Yerevan, which enjoy the full support 
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of Armenia's two main opposition parties, the extreme natıonalıst Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation (ARF), and the Democratic Party of Armenia (the former Communist 
Party) The Democratic Party of Armenia even went so far as to demand a referendum to 
establish a confederation with Russia, in September 1994, but the parliament refused it 54 

Those ties were consolidated with the signing of the 29 December 1991 Russo- 
Armenian Friendship and Security Treaty, the May 1992 CIS Collective Security Treaty, 
and the May 1992 Russo-Armenian Joint Security Agreement 55 In February 1993, 
Yerevan went one step further when ıt signed another treaty with Moscow recognizing the 
presence of the Russian troops ın Armenia as legitimate, and entrusting them withi the 
defense of Armenia’s "international" borders, including the Turco-Armenian border 56 

Economically, Russia's ties to Armenia have been very important In July 1993, 
Russia granted Armenia credits worth approximately $40 million and, in February 1994, 
It signed an agreement providing for more trade, aid, and energy supplies to Armenia The 
next month Moscow agreed to reactivate the Medzamor nuclear plant near Yerevan, which 
used to supply 36 percent of Armenia's energy needs but was shut down after the 1988 
earthquake In July 1994, Moscow signed another agreement to provide one-fourth of its 
foreign aid to Armenia in return for which Yerevan ceded to Russia 15 percent of its 
shares ın Medzamor and ın other industrial plants 57 After repairs were completed and new 
safety systems were installed, the Medzamor plant resumed operations on 19 June 1995, 
and Russia promised to provide nuclear fuel for the reactor 

When Alev, the former communist boss, returned to power ın Azerbaijan in the fall 
of 1993, Moscow distanced itself from Yerevan Aliev’s refusal, however, to accept 
Russian peace-keepers before the Nagorno-Karabakh dispute was resolved, contributed to 
he strengthening once more of Moscow’s ties with Yerevan In June 1994, an agreement 
vas signed which formally recognized the Russian Yerevan and Gyumrı military bases ın 
Armenia In return, Moscow began providing training to Armenian cadets ın its military 
icademies 58 Another agreement was signed, ın March 1995, which leased the Gyumrı and 
Yerevan bases to Russia for a period of 25 years and set up plans for periodical joint 
nılıtary exercises between the two countries’ armed forces 59 ! 
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ASSESSING TURKEY'S ACHIEVEMENTS 


If one takes into account the Turkish government's self-imposed restraint and modest 
short-term goals, Ankara's Transcaucasia policy can hardly be described as a failure. After 
the pro-Russian coup against Elchibey of Azerbaijan, in June 1993, and his successor 
Aliev’s decision to join the CIS in September 1993, it seemed that Turkish influence ın the 
region was all but eliminated Yet Ankara's inclusion in the AIOC, ın 1994, and its 
ability—albeit with substantial American backing—to convince the AIOC and Baku, in 
late 1995, to export part of the so-called early oil through the Turkish pipeline, indicate 
that Turkey continues to play a significant role in the Transcaucasus 

The Turks are helped by the existing conditions ın the region Most Azerbaijanis 
acknowledge that Ankara 1s the only regional power willing and able to contain Russia's 
assertiveness Baku sees Ankara as a natural ally in its dispute with Armenia, an ally that 
can 1mpress upon Yerevan that the pursuit of maximalist goals 1s unrealistic and can be 
counter-productive Moreover, despite ther CIS membership, the Azerbaijanis have 
refused to allow the reintroduction of Russian military forces into Azerbaijan either as 
border guards or as peace-keepers in Karabakh Alev, who 1s favorably disposed towards 
a closer partnership with Moscow, has found the presence of the Russian troops in 
Azerbaijan undesirable because ıt might lead to a freeze ın the current cease-fire lines and 
reduce Azerbayan's room to maneuver ın Karabakh A high-profile Russian presence 
could also undermine Aliev’s domestic support 

The current relationship between Ankara and Baku, however, 1s not satisfactory for 
the Turks Despite the 1994 trade and economic cooperation agreements, bilateral 
economic ties have remained at a low level Moreover, because of the difficulties ıt has 
encountered in reforming its economic system, Azerbaijan has been unable to repay its 
debts to Turkey, which amount to $20 million This, in turn, has made Ankara more 
discriminating toward Baku’s additional loan requests Until the transformation of the 
Azerbaijani economy 1s completed and the state 1s financially solvent, bilateral trade will 
continue to be ın the form of barter, which impedes significant economic cooperation In 
the meantime, Ankara will continue to rely on the expansion of cultural links with states 
in Transcaucasia Those links are maintained by means of several state-run and private 
Turkish television channels ın Azerbaijan, the quotas set aside for the Turkic-speaking 
students at Turkish universities and military academies, and the training of Baku’s nascent 
diplomatic corps 

Ankara's success ın ımprovıng relations with Georgia may be short-lived While 
Ankara was able to co-opt Shevardnadze into supporting the Baku-Supsa-Ceyhan oil 
pipeline to carry early Azerbajani oil to Turkey, Tblısı's dependence on Moscow for 
economic and military aid may undermine Georgia’s cooperation with Turkey If Moscow 
chooses to exercise its influence, ıt could revive the South Ossetian and Abkhazian 
disputes and greatly reduce the Georgian leader’s enthusiasm for the Baku-Supsa-Ceyhan 
pipeline 

Despite the realization on the part of both Yerevan and Ankara that normalization of 
relations 1s 1n their national interests, they have failed to achieve this goal The persistence 
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of the Nagorno-Karabakh dıspute prevents Ankara from improving relations with 
Yerevan This 1s not because the Turkish people are against such an improvement per se, 
but because the Turkish government knows that strengthening its tes with Armenia would 
strain relations with Baku and discredit any Turkish government ın the eyes of Turkish 
public opinion Furthermore, Azerbaranı-Armenian antagonism has led to the discarding 
of the optimum pipeline route for the export of the Azerbayani oil, the Baku -Armema- 
Ceyhan route This option. would have dramatıcally reduced Baku's and Yerevan” S 
dependence on Moscow, and contributed to better relations between the three nei ghboring 
countries The continuation of the Karabakh dispute has not only prevented this from 
happening, it has also forced Yerevan to ask for the return of Russian military forces to 
serve as border guards mostly on the Turkish border | 

Although not a CIS-member, Iran could have alleviated some of Ankara's probléms, 
but US opposition to any kind of Iranian participation ın Azerbayanı oil production land 
marketing prevents this from happening © Had Iran been part of the AIOC, it might not 
have accepted the Russian position on the legal status of the Caspian Sea, and could have 
reduced Baku's dependence on Russian goodwill Tehran's involvement in the Azerbai- 
jam oil project could also have presented Turkey with another alternative to ithe 
Baku-Soupsa-Ceyhan oil pipeline, namely the Baku-Tabriz-Ceyhan pipeline which would 
have made more sense economically, and would have been more immune to pressure from 
Moscow The United States has also restricted Azerbaijan’s—and indirectly Turkey’ — 
room to maneuver by prohibiting most US humanitarian and other assistance to 
Azerbayan with the Freedom Support Act of 24 October 1992, which 1s still in force 
despite the Clinton administration's efforts to have it repealed 61 

Another potential threat to Turkey's influence in Azerbaijan 15 Moscow's ability and 
apparent willingness to support the use of force to remove undesirable leaders ın its near 
abroad Moscow 1s widely believed to have helped Husemov overthrow Elchibey in June 
1993 Moscow has also been blamed for two coup attempts against Elchibey's successor 
Alev, whose opposition to the remtroduction of Russian military forces ın Azerbaijan 
may have prompted Moscow to act The first coup attempt took place in late September 
1994, when the Azerbaijani deputy interior minister Roushan Javadov, ın collusion with 
Prime Minister Huseinov challenged the Aliev administration. Aliev quelled the revolt, 
and Huseinov escaped to Moscow 9? Javadov, who was pardoned by Alev, challenged 
hım again ın March 1995, but the coup failed and Javadov was killed during the clashes 62 
Husenov, however, 1s still alive, and he has reportedly joined forces ın Moscow with the 
former pro-Russian President Mutalibov to get rid of Alev Turkey's ability to exercise 
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influence over Azerbaijani affairs will, to a great extent, depend on the success or failure 
of anti-Aliev plots 

Despite all of these problems, and the return of Russian military forces to Armenia 
and Georgia, there are reasons to be hopeful about the long term prospects for regional 
stability and the reduction of Russian influence ın the internal affairs of these states The 
countries of the region accept the Russian military presence and their economic 
dependence on Russia, but there 1s a widespread belief that while those ties are 
unavoidable and even expedient in the short term, real independence and economic 
success require the solving of regional disputes and cooperation with the West, including 
Turkey The settlement of the Abkhazia, South Ossetia, and the Nagorno-Karabakh 
disputes, and the improvement of the regional economies will make these nascent states 
less reluctant to say no to Russia, and more interested in mutually beneficial relations with 
their neighbors 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Israel, Lebanon 


1996 

July 16: In Cairo, Tordanıan prime minister “Abd 
al-Karım al-Kabarıtı, Syrian foreign minister Fa- 
ruq al-Shar‘ and Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak met to discuss Arab-Israeli relations 
Later, al-Kabariti traveled to Tel Aviv where he 
met with Israeli prime minister Binyamin Netan- 
yahu to discuss the peace process [7/17 FT] 
July 17: In Damascus, Lebanese president Ilyas 
al-Hırawı met with Synan president Hafiz al-Asad 
to discuss relations with Israel [7/18 FBIS] 
July 18: In Carro, Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu met with Egyptian president Mubarak to 
as 
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discuss the Arab-Israeli peace process During the 
meeting, Netanyahu announced that Israel would 
increase from 25,000 to 35,000 the number of 
Palestinians allowed to travel to Israel fori work 
[7/19 NYT] | 
Israeli president Ezer Weizman commuted the 
sentences of five Palestinian women held by 
İsrael This was ın accordance with the Oslo II 
agreements of 28 September 1995 [7/19 FBIS] 
July 19: Near Karyut, in the West Bark, an 
altercation between Jewish settlers and Palestin- 
1ans was broken up by Israeli security forces The 
clash concerned a 200-acre field that Palestimans 
claimed the settlers had seized Four people, a 
Palestinian and three journalists, were injured 
[7/20 NYT] 
July 20: In Cairo, Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) president Yasir Arafat met with Egyptian 
president Mubarak to discuss Mubarak's recent 
meeting with Israel: prime minister. Netanyahu 
[7/22 FBIS] 
July 22: In Oman, Dore Gold, advisor to Israeli 
prime minister Netanyahu, met with Omani mın- 
ister of state for foreign affairs Yusuf bin-‘Alawi 
bin-‘Abdallah to discuss the Arab-Israeli peace 
process Gold also met with unnamed Qatarı 
officials in Doha [7/23 FBIS] | 
July 23: In Gaza, Israel: foreign minister David 
Levy met with PNA president Arafat to discuss 
the Israeli-Palestiman peace process. [7/24 NYT] 
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In Latakıa, Syra, US special envoy Dennis 
Ross met with Syrian foreign minister al-Shar" to 
discuss the Arab-Israeli peace process 17/24 
FBIS] 

July 25: In Jerusalem, US envoy Ross met with 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu to discuss Syr- 
1a’s position on continuing peace talks with Israel 
[7/26 FBIS] 

July 26: Near Tirosh, Israel, unknown assailants 
fatally shot two people and wounded another ın a 
drive-by shooting Israeli authorities said the as- 
sailants were Palestinians, possibly members of 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) Israel sealed off the West Bank 1n re- 
sponse [7/27 NYT] 

July 28. In Jidda, PNA president Arafat met with 
Saudi Arabıa”s King Fahd to discuss the Arab- 
Israeli peace process and regional issues [7/29 
FBIS] 

The third person from the drive-by shooting on 

26 July died [7/29 WP] 
July 29: In San'a, PNA president Arafat met with 
Yemenı president “Alı ‘Abdallah Salih to discuss 
the Arab-Israeli peace process and PNA-Yemeni 
relations [7/30 FBIS] 

It was reported that Israeli minister of ınfra- 
structure Anel Sharon ordered the completion of 
plans to build two highvvays in the West Bank and 
two bridges in the Golan Heights [7/30 NYT] 
July 30: In Washington, Egyptian president 
Mubarak met with US president Bill Clinton to 
discuss Arab-Israeli relations and Egyptian-US 
relations [7/31 NYT] 

Israeli authorities, aided by information sup- 
plied by the PNA, found the remains of Han 
Saadon under a road near Palmahim beach south 
of Tel Aviv Saadon was an Israeli soldier kid- 
napped and killed by the Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) on 3 May 1989 [7/31 
NYT] 

Israel ended the closure of the West Bank 
imposed on 26 July [7/30 WP] 

July 31° Yossi Beilin, an Israeli negotiator in 
Israeli-Palestinian talks under former Israeli 
prime minister Shimon Peres, disclosed that ne- 
gotiators from the two sides had developed a plan 
for a Palestinian state which would have had its 
capital in a suburb of Jerusalem [8/1 NYT] 

Aug 2: The Israeli cabinet lifted the previous 
admınıstratıon”s ban on new construction of Is- 


raeli settlements ın Gaza and the West Bank 
Authority for further construction approval was 
delegated to the Ministry of Defense [8/3 NYT] 
Aug. 3. In Damascus, Jordan’s King Husayn met 
with Syrian president Asad to discuss Arab-Israeli 
relations [8/4 WP] 

Aug. 5: In Amman, Israeli prime minister Neta- 
nyahu met with Jordan’s King Husayn to discuss 
Israeli-Palestinian relations and Israeli-Syrian ne- 
gotiations Netanyahu announced that Israel had 
proposed renewed talks with Syria (8/6 FT, 
NYT] 

Aug. 6. During a speech to the Palestinian Coun- 
cil, PNA president Arafat denounced Israel's 
decision to resume the construction of new settle- 
ments ın the West Bank and Gaza, stating that the 
policy violated the Oslo II agreements [8/7 NYT] 
Aug. 7: In ‘Aqaba, PNA president Arafat met 
with Jordan’s King Husayn to discuss the peace 
process and Israeli-Palestimian relations [8/8 
FBIS] 

In Alexandrıa, Egypt, Syrian president Asad 
met with Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss 
Arab-Israeli relations and the peace process [8/8 
FBIS] 

Syrian president Asad issued statements reject- 
ing an Israeli offer to renew negotiations [8/8 
NYT] 

Aug 8. In Jidda, Egyptian president Mubarak met 
with Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd to discuss ways to 
renew the Arab-Israeli peace process They also 
discussed Gulf issues and bilateral relations [8/9 
FT] 

Aug. 10: In Cairo, PNA president Arafat met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss Israeli- 
Palestiman relations [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 12: The Israeli ministry of defense approved 
the establishment of 300 mobile housing units for 
Jewish settlements ın the West Bank [8/13 FT] 
Aug. 14: The Joint Israeli-Palestinian Civilian 
Committee, set up in accordance with the Oslo 
agreements, met to discuss resumption of com- 
mittee negotiations on civilian issues, such as the 
Gaza airport [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug 21 Israeli foreign minister Levy reported 
that Israel had sent a message through US diplo- 
matic channels to Syria indicating that Israel 
wished to resume negotiations without precondi- 
tions. [8/22 FT] 


PNA president Arafat rejected an Israeli de- 

mand that the redeployment of Israelı troops ın 
Hebron be tıed to the closure of PNA offices ın 
Jerusalem [8/22 NYT] 
Aug. 22: Egyptian president Mubarak stated that 
he would cancel the Middle East/North Africa 
Economic Summit, scheduled to be held on 12-14 
November in Cairo, if Israel did not honor agree- 
ments with the PNA [8/23 FT] 

In Gaza, former Israeli prime minister Peres 
met with PNA president Arafat Peres issued a 
statement urging the Netanyahu government to 
honor agreements with the PNA and redeploy 
Israeli troops from Hebron [8/23 NYT] 

It was reported that, ın late 1995, former US 
secretary of state James Baker had met with then 
Israeli prime minister Yıtzhak Rabın and Syrian 
president Asad, at the request of Syria and with 
the approval of the Clinton administration, as part 
of an effort to resume Israeli-Syrian negotiations 
[8/23 WP] 

Aug. 24: The Jerusalem-based Channel 2 Televi- 
sion Network reported that a PNA cabinet session 
had approved a plan to establish Palestinian 
shadow settlements next to Jewish settlements 
[8/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: The PNA announced it had closed two 
offices 1n East Jerusalem [8/27 NYT] 

Aug 27: In Paris, representatives of Egypt, Israel 
and the United States met to negotiate an under- 
standing ın order to save the planned Middle 
East/North Africa Economic Summit ın Cairo 
[8/28 FT] 

In Jerusalem, Palestinians staged a march to 
protest the demolition of a Palestinian building in 
that city and the approval of an 1,800-umt Jewish 
settlement expansion at Kıryat Sifir Israeli offi- 
cials said that the Palestinian building lacked a 
construction permit. [8/28 FT] 

Aug. 28: Near Hebron, unidentified gunmen shot 
at an Israeli bus as ıt was entering the Jewish 
settlement of Kiryat Arba, wounding two people 
[8/29 NYT] 

Aug. 29: A four-hour strike ordered by PNA 
president Arafat to protest resumption of Israeli 
settlement efforts stopped business and traffic ın 
Gaza, the West Bank and East Jerusalem Yitzhak 
Molno, an advisor to Israeli prime minister Neta- 
nyahu, met with PNA president Arafat ın Ramal- 
lah 1n connection with the strike [8/20 NYT] 
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Aug. 30° Between 8,000 and 15,000 Palestinians 
came to Jerusalem’s al-Aqsa Mosque for a protest 
prayer-meeting called by PNA president (Arafat 
Palestinian officials stated that Israeli security 
measures prevented more from attending [8/31 
NYT] 

Sept. 4° In Erez, Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
met with PNA president Arafat in a symbolic first 
face-to-face encounter The two shook hands and 
reconfirmed their commitment to the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian peace process [9/5 NYT] 

Sept. 5. Israeli prime minister Netanyahu re- 
sponded to criticism from his Likud Party about 
his meeting with PNA president Arafat on 4 
September by stating that his cabinet munisters 
could resign if they did not like his policy [9/6 
NYT] 

Sept. 7° In Cairo, PNA president Arafat met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss Arafat’s 4 
September meeting with Israeli prime: minister 
Netanyahu 19/10 FBIS] 

Sept. 8: In London, US secretary of state Warren 
Christopher met with Israeli foreign minister 
Levy Christopher urged Israel to move forward 
on promises to the PNA, and to ease the closure of 
the West Bank and Gaza [9/9 NYT] 

Sept 9: In Washington, Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu met with US president Clinton to 
discuss reopening peace negotiations with Syna 
[9/10 NYT] 

Sept. 11: The Tel Avıv-based daily Yedi'ot Aha- 
ronot reported that a book by Orlı Azulay-Katz, 
titled The Man Who Did Not Know How to Win, 
stated that former Israeli prime minister Rabin 
had promised US president Chnton that Israel 
would give up the Golan Heights for peace with 
Syria [9/13 FBIS] 

Sept. 13: Jerusalem Channel 2 reported that 
Palestinian authorities had arrested. 80 Islamic 
Jihad members who had been planning anti-Israeli 
attacks [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept 15: Meeting in Cairo, the Arab League 
passed a resolution criticizing Israel for failing to 
redeploy soldiers from areas of Gaza, Hebron and 
the West Bank, not establishing safe passages 
between Palestiman areas, confiscating Palestin- 
1an land, and not releasing Palestinian prisoners 
19/16 NYT] 

Sept. 16. In Hebron, Israeli security forces 
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clashed with Palestinians attempting to reopen a 
market closed ın February 1994 19/17 WSJ] 
Sept. 18: The Israeli ministry of defense approved 
the building of 1,800 homes ın the Jewish settle- 
ment of Matıtyahu, ın the West Bank After 
meeting with Israeli defense minister Yitzhak 
Mordechai, PNA president Arafat denounced the 
move as violating Israeli-Palestinian agreements 
[9/19 WP, FT] 

Sept. 19: Israel and the PNA agreed to begin 
negotiations for the redeployment of Israeli troops 
from Hebron [9/20 FT] 

In Jerusalem, Israeli police evicted both a 
Palestinian family and members of Ateret Coha- 
niam, a settlers group, from a building claimed by 
both parties [9/20 JP] 

Sept. 20: In Israel, US special envoy Ross met 
with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu to discuss 
reviving the peace process [9/20 FT] 

Sept. 24: In Jerusalem, Israeli authorities opened 
the northern door of a tunnel under the retaining 
wall of the Temple Mount as an aid to tourist 
passage through the sıte Israeli security forces 
clashed with Palestinians protesting the move 
(9/25 NYT] 

In Hebron, Israeli security forces clashed with 
Palestinians attempting to reopen a market closed 
since 1994. [0/25 NYT] 

Sept. 25: Sparked by the opening of the north 
door of the Temple Mount tunnel, Palestinians 
and Israeli forces clashed 1n various locations In 
Ramallah, PNA security forces joined a clash 
between Palestinian civilians and Israeli security 
forces, which left seven Palestinians dead and 
hundreds wounded In Bethlehem, clashes be- 
tween the two sides resulted ın 12 Palestinians 
and two Israelis wounded Israel banned Palestin- 
ian travel between Palestinian and Israeli areas 
[9/26 NYT, FT] 

Sept. 26. Confrontations between Israeli security 
forces and Palestinian security forces and civil- 
1ans continued In Nablus, six Israel: soldiers died 
when Palestinians assaulted their position at the 
Tomb of Joseph In Gaza, 25 Palestimans were 
killed when they attacked Jewish settlements and 
Israeli military posts Fighting was reported ın 
Bethlehem and Ramallah, with unspecified casu- 
altıes In East Jerusalem, Israeli police prevented 
Palestinian demonstrators from going to the Tem- 
ple Mount Israelı helicopters fired on Palestinian 


combatants, and tanks took up positions along 
Israeli-Palestinian borders The day's death toll 
was estimated at 50 people [9/27 NYT, FT, WP] 
Sept. 27: Israeli-Palestinian violence continued in 
Janin, Jericho, Jerusalem, Qalqilya, Rafah, and 
Tulkaram In Jani and Ramallah, Palestinian 
security forces restrained Palestinians advancing 
on Israeli positions In Rafah, Palestinians 
stormed an Israeli military post In Jerusalem, 
Israeli riot police attacked stone-throwing Pales- 
tınıans Seven Palestinians and three Israeli sol- 
diers were killed and scores were wounded Israeli 
prıme minister Netanyahu and PNA president 
Arafat blamed each other for the violence [9/28 
NYT, WP] 

Sept 28: In Ramallah and Gaza, Palestiman 
security forces prevented stone-throwing Palestin- 
1ans from attacking Israeli military posts The 
death tol] for three days of violence was put at 54 
Palestınıans and 14 Israeli soldiers Another re- 
port put the Palestinian death toll at 56 19/29 
NYT, WP] 

Sept. 29: US president Clinton announced that 
PNA president Arafat and Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu would attend a meeting in Washington 
ın order to end violence and restart Israelı-Pales- 
tinian negotiations The tunnel that sparked recent 
violence was reopened by Israel after a weekend 
closure [9/30 NYT] 

Sept. 30: In Hebron, thousands of Jews rallied 
near the Cave of the Patrıarchs to call for resis- 
tance to Israeli troop redeployment from Hebron 
[10/1 JP] 

Oct. 1: In Washington, US president Clinton met 
separately with PNA president Arafat and Israeli 
prime minister Netanyahu to discuss Israeli-Pal- 
estinian relations Then, after a meeting that 
included Arafat, Clinton, Jordan’s King Husayn, 
and Netanyahu, Arafat and Netanyahu met alone 
Results of the talks were not released [10/2 NYT] 
Oct. 2: In Washington, PNA president Arafat, US 
president Clinton, Jordan’s King Husayn, and 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu engaged in a 
second day of meetings They announced that 
Israeli-Palestinian talks on the peace process 
would resume on 6 October [10/3 NYT] 

Oct 3: In several locations, ıncludıng al-‘Arub 
refugee camp and Hebron, projectile-throwing 
Palestinians clashed with Israeli soldiers [10/4 
WP] 


Oct. 4: In Paris, PNA president Arafat met with 
French president Jacques Chirac to discuss an 
increased role for Europe ın the peace process 
[10/5 WP] 

İn Tumsia, PNA president Arafat met with 
Tunisian president Zayn al-'Abdin bin-'Ali to 
discuss the 1—2 October meetings in Washungton 
with Israeli prime minister. Netanyahu [10/9 
FBIS] 

Israel and the PNA took steps towards reducing 

tensions Near Ramallah, both sides separated 
their forces and Israeli tanks were withdrawn In 
Jerusalem, the Israeli police presence at al-Aqsa 
Mosque was reduced In Gaza, the two sides 
agreed to establish a 300-yard zone around Israeli 
outposts that would be clear of Palestinian dem- 
onstrators HAMAS however called for confron- 
tatıons with Israeli forces [10/5 NYT, WP] 
Oct. 6: In Gaza, US secretary of state Christopher 
met with PNA president Arafat to discuss Israeli- 
Palestinian relations Later, 1n Jerusalem, Chris- 
topher met with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
[10/7 NYT] 

At the Erez checkpoint, US special envoy Ross 
met with Palestinian negotiator Sa'ıd 'Uraygat 
and Israeli negotiator Dan Shomron at the open- 
ing session of new Israeli-Palestinian talks They 
agreed to establish subcommittees on Hebron, 
security and economic affairs [10/7 NYT] 

Israel lifted a curfew placed on Hebron on 26 
September [10/7 NYT] 

Oct. 7: The Tel Aviv-based daily Yedi'ot Aha- 
ronot reported that Palestinian authorities. had 
prevented a HAMAS anti-Israel bus bombing in 
Jerusalem It also reported that two HAMAS 
members had escaped from a Nablus prison [10/8 
FBIS] 

Oct. 8: In Caesarea, PNA president Arafat met 
with Israeli president Weizman Arafat stated that 
he had ordered PNA security forces not to fire on 
Israeli soldiers This was Arafat's first official 
visit to Israel. [10/9 NYT] 

Oct. 9: Jordan's King Husayn stated that Israel's 
unwillingness to fulfill the terms of the Oslo I and 
Oslo II agreements jeopardized Israel's peace 
treaties with Egypt and Jordan [10/10 FT] 

Israel opened its borders with Gaza and the 
West Bank to 10,000 Palestinians seeking work in 
Israel [10/9 WP] 
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Oct. 12: Diplomats said that Israeli prime munis- 
ter Netanyahu had sent a message to PNA presi- 
dent Arafat stating that he wanted to complete an 
agreement for the redeployment of Israeli forces 
from Hebron by early November Arafat had 
earlier criticized the pace of negotiations and their 
lack of results [10/12 NYT] 

Israel; minister of infrastructure Sharon re- 
jected an official state invitation to visit Egypt, 
saying that Egypt was doing little to stop media 
attacks on Israel [10/13 FT] 

Oct. 13: In Nablus, former Israeli prime minister 
Peres met with PNA president Arafat tol discuss 
Israeli-Palestiman relations [10/14 NYT, 

Israel dropped a travel ban between Palestiman 
areas, except for Nablus, established on 25 Sep- 
tember when violence caused İsrael to impose the 
ban [10/14 NYT] 

In Ramallah, Palestinian police arrested five 
Islamic Jihad activists on suspicion that they 
planned anti-Israel attacks [10/17 FBIS] | 
Oct. 14: In Amman, US special envoy Ross met 
with Jordan’s King Husayn to discuss Israel- 
Palestinian negotiations. [10/15 FT] | 

In Cairo, Israeli president Weizman met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak to assure the Egyp- 
tian leader that Israel would abide by its commıt- 
ments to the Palestınıans (10/15 NYT] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs , 


1996 

Aug. 2: It was reported that, ın Kazakstan, a 
government plan to release 56,000 prisoners had 
alarmed doctors because 16,500 of the prisoners 
had tuberculosis. [8/2 WSJ] 

Aug. 13: Kazakstan sold to foreign investors its 
remaining energy sector assets, including the 
Ekibastuz I power station which was sold to 
AES-Suntree, a US-Israeli company, for $500 
million [8/14 FT] 

Aug. 18: Tayıkıstanı opposition sources reported 
that the forces of opposition leader Akbar Tora- 
yonzoda had captured the strategically important 
town of Tavildara from government forces [8/19 
FT] i 
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Sepf. 7: In Tashkent, Uzbekıstanı secular and 
religious opposition groups staged a meeting on 
human rights The conference elected activist 
Abdumannob Polat as president of the Human 
Rights Society of Uzbekistan [9/9 FT] 

Sept. 11: Azerbaijani speaker of parliament Rasul 
Guliev resigned, reportedly for health reasons 
The move was viewed as significant because it 
consolidated the power of President Heydar 
Alev 19/12 FT] 

Sept. 23. In Armenia, President Levon Ter- 
Petrossian claimed victory ın the day's elections 
although results were incomplete In Yerevan, 
40,000 people gathered to protest election fraud 
[9/23, 9/24 NYT] 

Sept 24: In Yerevan, Armenia, 10,000 opposition 
supporters gathered to demand the resignation of 
President Ter-Petrossian International election 
observers said the election was marred by gov- 
ernment-sponsored election fraud [9/25 NYT] 
Sept. 25: In Armenia, preliminary results of the 
presidential election showed President Ter- 
Petrossian with 52 percent of the vote Security 
forces clashed with 10,000 opposition supporters 
in Yerevan Dozens of people were reported 
injured by the troops [9/26 NYT] 

Sept. 26° In Yerevan, Armenian soldiers attacked 
groups demonstrating against President Ter- 
Petrossian and arrested an unspecified number of 
Opposition supporters Police arrested seven op- 
position members of parliament [9/27 NYT, FT] 
Sept 29" In Armenia, final election results 
showed President Ter-Petrossian had won with 
51 25 percent of the vote [9/30 FT] 

Oct. 1. Russia stopped supplying Kazakstan with 
electricity, resulting ın a blackout of half the 
country, including industrial areas [10/3 FT] 
Oct. 3: The Organization for Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe (OSCE) reported that the 22 
September election in Armenia was characterized 
by “very serious breaches ın the election law,” 
calling into question the results which showed 
President Ter-Petrossian as the winner [10/4 WP] 
Oct. 7: The government of Kazakstan revoked the 
license of Kramds Bank, the first commercial 
bank ın the country The move was part of recent 
moves against smaller under-financed banks 
[10/8 FY] 

Oct. 8: A Georgian court sentenced former De- 
fense Minister Tengiz Kitovanı to eight-years’ 


imprisonment on charges of organizing an illegal 
armed group and firearms possession This was in 
connection with an incident in January 1995 in 
which Kıtovanı confronted rebels in Abkhazia 
[10/9 FT] 

Oct. 15: In Tehran, representatives of the Ta- 
jikistan government and Tajikistan opposition 
groups met to negotiate a peace agreement [10/17 
FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1996 

July 21: The Egyptian-Israeli consortium Midor 
signed contracts for a $1 2 billion oil refinery to 
be built ın Alexandria, Egypt [7/22 FT] 

Aug. 12: It was reported that the British firm 
Monumental Oil and Gas and Turkmenistan had 
signed a $50 million oil-production and explora- 
tion agreement involving three Turkmenistani oil 
fields [8/12 FT] 

Aug. 20: It was reported that the French firm 
Total and the Malaysian firm Petronas had ac- 
quired development rights from Iran to the Sırrı A 
and E offshore oil fields The project would 
require a $600 million investment [8/20 FT] 
Oct. 6: Kyrgyzstan opened its first ol refinery 
The plant was owned by the Canadian firn 
Kyrgoil and would produce 10,000 barrels a day 
[10/8 FT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israelı Conflict 


1996 

July 16: In Iran, Turkomenistani president Sapur- 
murat Nıyazov met with Iranian president “Alı 
Akhbar Hashemi Rafsanjani to discuss regional 
issues and bilateral relations [7/19 FBIS] 

In Jidda, Bahraini prime minister Shaykh 

Khalifa bin-Salman al-Khalifa met with Saudi 
Arabia’s King Fahd to discuss regional issues and 
bilateral relations [7/17 FBIS] 
July 18: Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) 
radio reported that Turkish warplanes had 
bombed the area near Ranıya, in northern Iraq 
[7/19 FBIS] 

It was reported that member-nations of the 
ArabSat communications satellite group had de- 


ned Traq the use of the satellite to broadcast 
television programs (7/19 NYT] 

July 19. In a federal court in Washington, “Umar 
Muhammad “Alı Rızaq was convicted of air 
piracy ın a 23 November 1985 hıjackıng to Malta 
(7/20 NYT] 

July 20: In Kuwait, Bahraini prime minister 
al-Khahfa met with Kuwaiti prime minister 
Shaykh Sa“ad al-' Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah to 
discuss regional issues and bilateral relations 
[7/22 FBIS] 

July 21: In Abu Dhabi, Bahraını prime minister 
al-Khalıfa met Abu Dhabı's heir apparent Shaykh 
bın-Zayıd al-Nuhayyan to discuss regional issues 
and bilateral relations [7/22 FBIS] 

July 26: A Lebanese man, Sa'ad Ibrahim, hı- 
jacked an airliner, en route from Madrid to Ha- 
vana, to Miami, where he surrendered to US 
authorities [7/27 WP] 

July 28. The Amman-based publication Al-U? dun 
and the London-based quarterly A/-Hayat re- 
ported that Syrian authorities had arrested an 
unspecified number of Palestinians involved in 
anti-Jordanian attacks Information leading to the 
arrests was reportedly obtained from Jordan's 
King Husayn [7/29 FBIS] 

The Iranian opposition group Democratic Party 

of Iranian Kurdistan (DPIK) reported that Iranian 
troops had attacked DPIK bases 1n northern Iraq 
near Kol Sanjaq [7/29 FBIS] 
Aug 5: In Damascus, Lebanese president Ilyas 
al-Hirawi met with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad 
to discuss regional and bilateral issues They also 
discussed policy toward Israel [8/6 FBIS] 

US president Bill Clinton signed legislation 
imposing sanctions on companies that invest $40 
million or more per year ın the Iranian or Libyan 
energy sectors [8/6 FT] 

Aug 8. The European Union (EU) lodged a 
formal protest with the United States over a bill 
signed into law by US president Clinton on 5 
August that would apply US sanctions against 
non-US companies investing in İran and Libya 
[8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 11: In Jidda, Jordan's King Husayn met 
with Saudi Arabia's King Fahd to discuss bilateral 
relations The visit was viewed as a sign of 
improved relations between the two countries, 
because King Fahd had refused to meet with King 
Husayn since the 1990-91 Gulf War [8/13 FT] 
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Aug 12: Meeting in Tran, Turkish prime minister 
Neçmettın Erbakan and Iranian president Rafsan- 
Jani signed an agreement 1n which Iran would sell 
natural gas to Turkey for $23 billion over 23 
years Turkey said that the deal did not violate a 
US law passed on 5 August penalizing companies 
that invest $40 million per year ın Lıbya'or İran, 
because the purchase vvas not an investment [8/13 
NYT] | 

In Islamabad, Afghan interior minister Muham- 
mad Yunis Qanuni met with Pakistani prime 
minister Benazir Bhutto to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions [8/13 FBIS] 
Aug. 13: Turkey and Iran agreed to increase trade 
and to reestablısh an oil pipeline between! the two 
countries to accommodate the UN-sanctıoned 
Iraqi “oil for food" deal [8/14 WP] 

It was reported that Iran and Turkey had agreed 
to lınk their power networks [8/13 WSJ 

Iran and Iraq exchanged the remains ofisoldters 
killed during the 1980—88 Iran-Iraq War [8/15 
FBIS] 
Aug. 16. It was reported that the us' Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) had issued a report to 
the US Senate Intelligence Committee identifying 
Iran and Israel as among sıx countries conducting 
economic espionage against the United States 
[8/16 WP] | 
Aug 17: In Tehran, Syrian prime minister Mah- 
mud al-Zu'bı met with Iranian first vice president 
Hasan Habib: to discuss closer political and eco- 
nomıc ties [8/21 FBIS] 
Aug. 18: In Egypt, Egyptian prime minister 
Kamal al-Janzuri met with Kuwaiti prime minis- 
ter al-Sabah to discuss bilateral relations and 
regional issues [8/21 FBIS] 
Aug 19: At the Ba'abda Palace, ın Lebanon, 
Kuwaiti prime minister al-Sabah met with Leba- 
nese president al-Hirawi to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions and regional issues (8/22 FBIS] 
Aug. 24: The Amman-based daily Jo! dan Times 
reported that Jordan had expelled an Iraqi diplo- 
mat, “Adıl Ibrahim, for "activities incompatible 
with his diplomatic status " [8/27 FBIS] | 
Aug 26: An airliner with 196 people aboard 
flying from Khartoum to Amman was hijacked to 
London via Cyprus Seven Iraqis were arrested as 
they left the airplane at Stansted Airport The 
seven were accompanied by their families and 
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appeared to be seeking asylum [8/27 WP, 8/28 
NYT] 

Aug. 28: Israel and Turkey signed an agreement 
on military cooperation and military technology 
sharıng 18/29 WP] 

Aug. 29: The United States presented evidence to 
a UN commission on Iraqi sanctions that Iran was 
helping Iraq circumvent the UN sanctions. [8/30 
NYT] 

Sept 3: In Oslo, Norwegian police arrested Pal- 
estinian Nazır ‘Abdallah after he had hyacked an 
airliner from Lebanon to Bulgaria, had released 
the passengers, and then had flown on to Oslo 
There 'Abdallah surrendered and requested asy- 
lum [9/4 WP] 

Sept. 4: Turkey announced that ıt would establish 
a 5 km to 20 km-wide-zone on the Iraqi side of the 
border patrolled by Turkish forces to prevent 
infiltration by Kurdish Workers’ Party (PKK) 
forces [9/5 FT] 

Sept 5: A New York City court convicted Ramzi 
Ahmad Yusuf, ‘Abdul Hakim Murad and Wali 
Khan Shah of conspiracy to bomb US airliners 
and to kill US citizens traveling outside of the 
United States The mandatory sentence for such 
an offense 1s life imprisonment Yusuf also faced 
separate charges of planning the 26 February 
1993 bombing of the World Trade Center [9/6 
NYT] 

Turkish warplanes struck suspected PKK bases 
in northern Iraq Reports of damage or casualties 
were not detailed [9/6 NYT] 

Sept. 8. In Khartoum, Iranian president Rafsan- 
yanı met with Sudanese president ‘Umar Hasan 
al-Bashir to discuss bilateral relations and re- 
gional issues [9/10 FBIS] 

Sept. 13: In Islamabad, Palestinian National Au- 
thority (PNA) president Yasir Arafat met with 
Pakistani prime minister Bhutto to discuss bilat- 
eral relations, regional 1ssues and the Arab-Israeli 
peace process Arafat offered to mediate between 
Pakistan and India over the Kashmur problem 
[9/16 FBIS] 

Sept. 17: Pakistani security forces arrested 107 
Pakistani men crossing from Afghanistan to Pa- 
kıstan after their military training camp in Af- 
ghanistan’s Khost Province was overrun by Talı- 
ban forces [9/20 FBIS] 

Sept. 18: At an undisclosed location, Afghan 
president Borhanoddin Rabbani met with Iranian 


deputy foreign minister ‘Ala’ al-Din Borujerdi to 
discuss the situation ın Afghanistan (9/23 FBIS] 
Sept. 23: The United States and Turkey agreed on 
a plan that would allow Kurds and Turkmenistan 
groups to control northern Iraq (9/24 FT] 

Sept. 24: Iran expelled an unnamed Tajikistan 
diplomat for activities “running counter to his 
diplomatic status " Earlier, Tajikistan expelled an 
Iranian dıplomat (9/26 FBIS] 

Sept. 25: In Doha, Jordan's King Husayn met 
with the Amir of Qatar, Shaykh Hamad bin- 
Khalifa al-Thanı, to discuss bilateral relations, 
regional issues and the Arab-Israelı peace process 
[10/2 FBIS] 

Sept. 26: The London-based publication A/-Quds 
al-'Arabi reported that Saudi Arabia had stopped 
Yemeni opposition groups from using Saudi Ara- 
bia as a base for their media operations [10/2 
FBIS] 

Sept. 28: Pakistan and Libya signed cooperation 
agreements on terrorism control, narcotics control 
and criminal extradıtıons [10/2 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: In New York City, Iranian foreign minis- 
ter “Alı Akbar Velayatı met with Pakistani prime 
minister Bhutto to discuss the situation in Afghan- 
istan [10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: In Cairo, Turkish prime minister Erbakan 
met with Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss 
bilateral relations and regional issues (10/4, 
10/15 FBIS] 

Yerevan radio reported that Armenian foreign 
minister Vahan Papazian and Turkish foreign 
minister Tansu Çiller had met 1n New York City 
to discuss regional issues and the situation in 
Nagorno-Karabakh [10/8 FBIS] 

The United States protested to the Sudan about 

the reported return of Usama bin-Ladin to the 
Sudan from Afghanistan Bın-Ladın, a reported 
financier of anti- Western terrorist groups, had 
been expelled from the Sudan ın June [10/4 
NYT] 
Oct. 5. In Almaty, Russian prime minister Victor 
Chernomyrdin met with the presidents of Kazak- 
stan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan to 
issue a warning to the Taliban of Afghanistan to 
refrain from entering the territory of the four 
states [10/6 FT] 

In Libya, Turkish prime minister Erbakan met 
with Libyan head of state Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi 
During a press conference involving the two 


leaders, Qadhdhafi stated that “the state of Kurdı- 
stan should take its place in the spectrum of 
nations " and that “Turkey should not fight 
against people seeking their 1ndependence " [10/7 
NYT] 

Bahrain announced that ıt would not attend a 

forthcoming Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
meeting ın Doha because of a dispute between 
Bahrain and Qatar [10/8 FBIS] 
Oct. 7: Turkey and Libya signed trade coopera- 
tion agreements Also, Libya made payments to 
Turkey on debts owed to Turkish building con- 
tractors [10/8 FBIS] 

The Turkish Foreign Ministry announced it had 
recalled its ambassador to Libya in connection 
with statements made by Libyan head of state 
Qadhdhafi supporting a Kurdish state [10/8 WP] 
Oct. 9: The Iranian news agency IRNA reported 
that 1,000 Kurdish refugees had entered Iran near 
the northwestern town of Baneh [10/10 FT] 
Oct. 10: German police arrested a German 
woman and a Palestinian man and issued warrants 
for the arrest of four Libyans 1n connection with 
the 5 April 1986 bombing of a discotheque in 
Berlin in which three people died [10/12 NYT] 
Oct. 15: In Jericho, Jordan's King Husayn met 
with PNA president Arafat This was Husayn's 
first visit to the West Bank since the 1967 War 
[10/16 NYT] 

In Bahrain, Algerian president Liamine Zeroual 
met with the Amir of Bahrain, “Isa bin-Salman 
al-Khalıfa, to discuss bilateral relations [10/18 
FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1996 

July 17: In Bayt Awla, near Hebron, six unknown 
gunmen killed two Palestinians suspected of col- 
laboratıng with Israel [7/18 FBIS] 

Aug. 1: The Jerusalem-based human rights group, 
Land and Water Establishment, reported that Pal- 
estinian security forces had beaten to death Mu- 
hammad Jumayyil, who had been arrested in 
October 1995 but not charged In Nablus, hun- 
dreds of marchers accompanied the funeral pro- 
cession and denounced the Palestınıan National 
Authority (PNA) (7/31, 8/2 NYT] 
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Aug 2: In the Tulkaram refugee camp, ın the 
West Bank, marchers supporting a hunger strike 
by prisoners in PNA custody clashed with Pales- 
tinian police One marcher was killed The hunger 
strike was to protest the maltreatment of — 
ers (8/5 NYT) 

Aug. 3: A mılıtary court sentenced two police 
officers to 15-years” imprisonment and one officer 
to ten-years” ımprısonment for the beating death 
of Muhammad Jumayyil [8/4 NYT] | 

Aug. 22: UN special envoy to the West Bank and 
Gaza Terje Larson stated that the PNÀ would 
collapse financially 1f the Israeli ban on Palestin- 
1an Workers was not lifted and 1f international aid 
did not arrive as promised [8/23 FT] 

Aug. 23: It was reported that the PNA had banned 
the books of Edward Said, a professor al Colum- 
bia University and a strong critic of PNA presi- 
dent Yasir Arafat and the 1993 Oslo accord [8/23 
FT] i 

Sept. 18: It was reported that a group of Pales- 
tinan investors had plans to open a stock ex- 
change ın Nablus with 60 listings ın November 
[9/18 WSJ] | 

Oct. 11: Islamic Resistance Movement (HA- 
MAS) spokesperson Mahmud al-Zahhar warned 
the United States that HAMAS would take action 
against the United States if 1t extradited HAMAS 
leader Musa Abu-Marzuq to Israel Al-Zahhar 
was responding to a US court decision upholding 
a lower court's ruling approving Marzuq”s extra- 
dıtıon [10/17 FBIS] 


Western Sahara 


See also, Morocco 


Afghanistan 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1996 

July 16: 'Abd al-Jalil, a Taliban pilot, flew his 
MıG-21 warplane to a government air base near 
Kabul and surrendered [7/17 NYT] ` 

July 18: Five groups Joined to create the Islamic 
National Front for Peace in Afghanistan They 
were Harakat-e Islamı (led by Sadıq Modabbir), 
Hızb-e VVahdat (led by Karım Khalılı), Tabba-e 
Neyat-e Melli (led by Sebghatollah Mojaddedi), 
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National Islamic. Front (led by Sayyid Ahmad 
Gilam), and National Islamic Movement (led by 
General “Abd al-Rashıd Dostam) [7/19 FBIS] 
July 20: President Borhanoddin Rabbanı ap- 
proved the following cabinet appointments 

Qotboddin Hilal, Deputy Prime Minister 

Iskandar Qıyam, Agriculture 

“Abdul Salam Hashemi, House and City Con- 
st! uction [7/22 FBIS] 

July 21: A cease-fire arranged by the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the United Na- 
tions Children's Fund (UNICEF) took effect The 
cease-fire would last until 25 July to allow for a 
nation-wide vaccination program [7/24 FBIS] 
July 23: Tehran radio reported that Taliban forces 
had violated, on 21 July, a cease-fire and fired five 
rockets at Kabul, killing one person and wound- 
ing two others [7/24 FBIS] 

July 31: Government sources reported that a 
week of fighting near the northern city of Mazar- 
1-Sharıf between government forces and forces of 
General Dostam had resulted in casualties among 
combatants and civilians [8/1 FBIS] 

Aug 5: Kabul radio reported clashes between 
mujahedin (fighters) loyal to the government and 
Taliban forces in Paktia and Paktika Provinces 
[8/6 FBIS] 

Aug 11. Tehran radio reported clashes between 
government and Taliban forces in the central 
province of Ghowr [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug 12: Kabul radio reported that the govern- 
ment and unnamed groups had agreed to a cease- 
fire 1n the area north of Kabul to take effect on 13 
August [8/13 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: Tehran news reported that Taliban and 
government forces had clashed in Paktia and 
Paktika Provinces [8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: The seven-person Russian crew of a 
cargo plane escaped from their Taliban captors by 
flying their airplane from Afghanistan to the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) The crew had been 
captured on 3 August 1995 [8/18 NYT] 

Aug 23. The government and General Dostam 
established a commission for the exchange of 
prisoners [8/29 FBIS] 

Hızb-e Islami sources reported clashes between 
Hızb-e Islami and Taliban forces in Paktia Prov- 
ınce, in which 25 Taliban were killed and 40 
wounded [8/27 FBIS] 


Aug. 31: The government and General Dostam 
agreed to exchange prisoners Also the two groups 
reopened the Salang Highway, from Kabul to the 
northern region [9/5 FBIS] 

Sept 2: Taliban spokesman Maulvi Ahmad Jan 
said that the Taliban would recognize the resto- 
ration of former monarch Zahir Shah [9/6 FBIS] 
Sept 7" Kabul radio reported that 15 Taliban 
fighters were killed in Taliban-government 
clashes in Maydan Shar, in the Wardag region 
[9/10 FBIS] 

Sept. 11: Taliban forces captured Jalalabad from 
government forces Some 70 people died ın the 
fighting The capture of Jalalabad threatened the 
government’s supply routes from Pakistan to 
Kabul [9/12 NYT] 

Sept. 12. Government war planes struck Taliban 
positions in Jalalabad Thousands of refugees 
from Taliban-government combat fled across the 
Pakistani border from Jalalabad [9/13 WP] 
Sept. 13: Taliban forces captured the eastern 
province of Laghman, the province between Ja- 
lalabad and Kabul Taliban forces were said to be 
advancing west towards Sarobı, 40 miles east of 
Kabul [9/14 NYT] 

Sept. 14: Stiff resistance by government forces 
stopped the westward advance of Taliban forces 
toward Kabul There was also a report that gov- 
ernment and Taliban representatives were con- 
ducting peace talks on the eastern region of 
Kunar [9/15 NYT] 

Kabul radio reported that government and Dos- 
tam forces had exchanged POWs ın the northern 
region of Salang [9/17 FBIS] 

Tehran radio reported that Taliban forces had 
stated that they would no longer attack residential 
areas of Kabul [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 15: Government war planes bombed Jalala- 
bad, killing six people and wounding dozens 
more [9/16 NYT] 

Sept. 18: Islamabad radio reported that govern- 
ment and Taliban forces had clashed south and 
southwest of Kabul [9/20 FBIS] 

Sept. 21 A Hızb-e Islami source reported a clash 
between government and Taliban forces in Lagh- 
man Province in which 100 Taliban and 12 
government soldiers were killed [9/24 FBIS] 
Sept. 25: Facing collapsing opposition from gov- 
ernment forces, Taliban forces entered the sub- 


urbs of Kabul At least 100 combatants died ın 
fighting 19/25 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 26: Taliban forces penetrated further into 
Kabul Government officials, staff and military 
forces fled the city Foreign aid agency personnel 
also fled [9/27 NYT] 

Sept. 27 Taliban forces captured Kabul, forcing 
government forces and civilians to flee to nearby 
hills The Taliban executed former President Na- 
jibullah and his brother Shahpur Ahmadzai They 
also issued orders for women to cease working ın 
offices and begin wearing veils The Red Cross 
reported that hundreds had died ın fighting 19/28 
NYT] 

Sept. 29: In Kabul, UN special envoy Norbert 
Holl met with unspecified Taliban leaders Holl 
reported that the Taliban would not make human 
rights guarantees but would continue dialogue 
with the United States [9/30 FT] 

Taliban forces executed two aides of former 
President Najıbullah, Muhammad al-Haq Tukhi 
and “General Jafza” Government and Taliban 
forces clashed north of Kabul [9/29 NYT] 

Kabul radio, controlled by the Taliban, reported 

that civil and military officials were ordered to 
grow beards, and to leave their beards untrimmed 
[10/1 FBIS] 
Sept 30. North of Kabul, Taliban forces dyna- 
mited the entrance to the Panjshır Valley in an 
attempt to trap the forces of General Ahmad Shah 
Mas‘ud, leader of the troops loyal to ousted 
President Rabbanı [10/1 WP] 

Kabul radio reported that Taliban forces had 
captured the center of Kapisa Province, north of 
Kabul [10/2 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: The Taliban restricted travel from Kabul, 
in an effort to stop the flow of Kabul residents 
fleeing to Pakistan [10/4 WSJ] 

Oct. 5: In the Panjshir Valley, Taliban forces 
assaulted positions of ousted government General 
Mas‘ud [10/6 NYT] 

Oct. 6: The National Islamic Movement, the party 
of General Dostam, issued a statement that it 
would intervene if the Taliban continued to attack 
the Panıshır Valley [10/8 NYT] 

Oct. 7: UN secretary-general Butrus Butrus-Ghalı 
stated that the United Nations might remove its 
humanitarian agencies from the country because 
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of extreme discrimination against women by the 
Taliban [10/8 NYT] 

Taliban forces attacked General Mas'ud's 

forces ın the Panjshir Valley There were no 
reports of casualties [10/8 NYT] ! 
Oct. 8: In Mazar-ı-Sharıf, near the Uzbek border, 
ousted President Rabbanı met with General Dos- 
tam to discuss forming a coalition to oppose the 
Taliban [10/9 FT] | 

Mullah Amir Khan Mutaqı, a Taliban leader, 
responded to statements of the previous day by 
UN secretary-general Butrus Butrus-Ghali by 
stating that the Taliban would not change their 
policy toward women [10/9 NYT] 

Forces of General Dostam struck south from 

the Salang Tunnel, driving Taliban forces back to 
Jabalal-Sara] Another report said that the attack- 
ing troops were General Mas‘ud’s forces, which 
had moved into positions of General Dostam’s 
forces One battle between Dostam’s and Taliban 
forces, ın Olang, killed dozens of Taliban fighters 
[10/9 NYT, FT, 10/10 NYT] 
Oct. 10. General Dostam, General Mas‘ud and 
“Abd al-Karim Khalıly (a Shı'ıte leader) signed an 
agreement for a military alliance against the 
Taliban [10/11 NYT] 

In Bagrom, 40 miles north of Kabul, Taliban 
and Mas‘ud forces clashed [10/11 NYT] 

Oct. 12: General Mas‘ud’s forces clashed with 
Taliban forces north of Kabul The fighting re- 
sulted m heavy civilian casualties [10/13 NYT] 

Oct 13. Unidentified sources reported that Gen- 
eral Mas‘ud’s forces captured Jabal al-Saraj and 
Charikar, north of Kabul, from Taliban fighters 

[10/14 NYT] 

Oct. 14: General Dostam and General Mas'ud 
met near Salang Pass to discuss strategy against 
the Taliban [10/15 FT] 

Oct. 15: A Pakistani delegation, led by Pakistani 
interior minister Fazlur Rahman, met with Talı- 
ban leaders ın Kabul and then met with General 
Dostam ın Mazar-ı-Sharıf [10/16 WP] 

Forces of General Mas'ud clashed with Taliban 
forces, advancing to Istahf and Qara; Bagh, 25 
miles north of Kabul Mas‘ud’s forces also threat- 
ened to capture Bagram Aırport It! was also 
reported that Mas‘ud’s forces had attacked Sarobi, 
to the east of Kabul (10/16 NYT, WP] 
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Algeria 


1996 
July 17: Near Blıda, two bombs exploded, killing 
ten people [7/18 FBIS] 
July 20: In Kolea, ın Blıda Province, a bomb 
exploded m a café, killing seven people and 
wounding 28 others [7/22 FBIS] 
July 21: In Bouira, 100 km from Algiers, a bus 
bomb killed 12 people Another report stated that 
the 12 died when Islamists stopped the bus and 
executed 12 people at random [7/22 FBIS] 
July 23: Unknown assailants killed journalist 
Farida Boucian: [7/26 FBIS] 
July 24: In the Beau Fraisier district of Algiers, a 
bomb exploded, wounding four police officers and 
a civilian [7/25 FBIS] 
July 25: In Oran, a hyacker gained control of an 
airliner, still on the ground, for five hours before 
security forces captured hım None of the 232 
people on board were injured. [7/26 NYT] 
July 27: The Armed Islamic Group (GIA) re- 
ported that their leader, Jamil Zaytunı, “was killed 
after he fell ın a trap near Medea on July 16 " The 
report added that two others died m the same 
incident but gave no further details [7/28 NYT] 
July 28: During a raid in Blida, security forces 
killed seven “Islamists,” discovered bombs and 
destroyed a chemical laboratory [7/31 FBIS] 
July 29: In Algiers, a bomb exploded in a tea 
room, killing one person and wounding ten others 
[7/30 FBIS] 
July 30. In Algiers, a bomb 1n a café killed one 
person and wounded four others [7/31 FBIS] 
July 31: A court gave the daily La Tribune 
cartoonist Shawqi “Amarı a three-year suspended 
sentence and La T?ıbune”s director Khayr al-Din 
Amayar a one-year suspended sentence for denr- 
gration of the national flag The court also ordered 
the newspaper’s suspension ended [8/1 FT] 
Aug. 1: In Algeria, French foreign minister Heryé 
de Charette met with Algerian president Liamine 
Zeroual to discuss bilateral relations De Charette 
announced that the two countries would hold a 
series of meetings at the ministerial level [8/2 FT] 
In Oran, a bomb killed French Roman Catholic 
bishop Pierre Claverie at his home [8/3 WP] 
Aug. 6: The Socialist Forces Front (FFS) an- 
nounced it would no longer participate in dialogue 
with the government about ending the country’s 


crisis, citing disagreement with the government 
about “conditions” for dialogue [8/7 FBIS] 

In Algıers, a bomb exploded ın a restaurant 
frequented by members ,of the security forces, 
wounding five people [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 8: In Algiers, a bomb exploded in a coffee 
shop, wounding seven people [8/8 FBIS] 

Sept. 3: An appellate court issued a six-month 
suspended sentence to an unnamed employee of 
the daily La Tribune and suspended the newspa- 
per for six months [9/5 FBIS] 

Sept. 8: A Rome news service reported that 
security forces had killed six Islamists in the 
southwestern province of Sayda [9/10 FBIS] 
Sept. 14: In Algiers, representatives of various 
parties and groups met at a government- 
sponsored conference and decided that a 
referendum on legislative elections im early 
1997 [9/15 NYT) 

Sept. 15: Thirty-eight representatives of political 
groups signed an agreement for a multi-party 
political system, and for parliamentary elections 
on an undetermined date in 1997 [9/16 WSJ] 
Sept. 25: Prime Minister Ahmad Uyahya ordered 
schools to cease teaching French and begin teach- 
mg English 19/26 NYT] 

Sept. 26: President Zeroual appointed “Abd al- 
Karım Harshawi as finance minister and “Abd 
al-Salam Abu-Shawarıb as minister of privatiza- 
tion and restructuring, replacing Ahmad Bin-Bitur 
and Murad Bin-Shawi, respectively. [9/27 FT] 
Sept 28: In Boufarık, near Algiers, a bomb 
exploded ın a market, killing 15 people and 
wounding 78 others [9/29 FT] 

Oct. 7: In Ksar al-Hiran, 340 km south of Algiers, 
unidentified Islamists attacked a bus, kıllıng 34 
people [10/9, 10/10 FT] 

Oct. 13: It was reported that a bomb exploded in 
a market ın Kulya, 20 miles southwest of Algiers, 
kılıng five people and woundıng 75 others 
[10/13 FT] 

Oct. 14. President Zeroual announced that a 
referendum on constitutional changes would be 
held on 28 November The changes would ban 
political parties based on religion [10/15 FT] 

It was reported that security forces had killed 
12 "Muslim rebels" durıng a clash in Algiers 
[10/14 WSJ] 

Oct. 15: The London-based daily A/-Sharg al- 
Awsat reported that government mıhtary forces 


had engaged ın several days of attacks, ıncludıng 
artıllery shelling and aerial bombing, against Is- 
lamic Salvation Army (AIS) positions ın Setif, 
Skikda, Tiyel, and al-Kol, ın Constantine Province 
[10/17 FBIS] 

In Algiers, unknown gunmen fatally shot 
Mokrane Amori, editor of the weekly A/-Shuruq 
[10/16 WP] 


Bahrain 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1996 

July 22: In Banı Jamıyya, Zahra Ibrahim Kazım, 
a 55-year-old Shı'ıte woman, was beaten to death 
by police when she protested the arrest of her son 
[7/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 1: A court sentenced 15 men convicted of 
antı-government activities to prison terms of be- 
tween six months and five years [10/2 WP] 


Cyprus 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1996 

July 21. Turkish prime minister Negmettin Erba- 
kan visited Northern Cyprus during the anniver- 
sary of the 1974 Turkish ınvasıon [7/22 FT] 
July 29: The European Union's (EU) special 
representative on Cyprus, Kestler Heaslip, met 
separately with Greek-Cypriot president Glavkos 
Klırıdhıs and Turkish-Cypriot president Rauf 
Denktas [7/30 FT] 

Aug. 11: Greek-Cypriot motorcyclists, jomed by 
200 European bikers, staged a demonstration 
against Turkish occupation of Northern Cyprus 
The bikers and Turkish police clashed after the 
bikers forced their way across a UN security zone, 
the "green line," 1nto Northern Cyprus The clash 
resulted 1n the death of one biker, and the injury of 
30 bikers and 12 Turkish-Cypriot police [8/12 
NYT) 

Aug, 14: Turkısh-Cyprıot soldiers fired at rock- 
throwing Greek-Cypriot demonstrators who en- 
tered the “green line,” killing one person and 
wounding 11 others, including two UN peace- 
keepers [8/15 NYT] 

Aug. 17: In Nicosia, Greek prime minister Kon- 
standınos Sımıtıs met with Greek-Cypriot presi- 
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dent Klırıdhıs to discuss recent violence along the 
"green line " [8/21 FBIS] 

Sept. 5: Greek-Cypriot radio reported that Turk- 
ısh soldiers had fired over the “green line" in the 
Dherınıa area [9/9 FBIS] | 

Sept. 8. Near the "green line," an unknown 
assailant fatally shot one Turkısh soldrer and 
vvounded another 19/10 FBISI ! 

Sept. 9: Turkish-Cypriot president Denktas stated 
that he was willing to meet with Greek-Cypriot 
president Klırıdhıs, ın order to decrease: tensions 
following recent violence along the “green line ” 
19/10 FT] 

Oct. 1: In Cyprus, Greek prime minister Simitis 
met with Greek-Cypriot president Kliridhis to 
discuss bilateral relations and the situation ın 
Cyprus (10/3 FBISI 

Oct. 13: Turkish-Cypriot forces fatally shot 
Petros Kakoulı, a retired Greek-Cypriot fisher- 
man, who crossed over the “green line" [10/14 
FT] 

Oct. 15: In Cyprus, UK representative on Cyprus 
Sir David Hannay met with Turkish- -Cypnot pres- 
ident Denktas to discuss an effort to arrange direct 
talks between Denktas and Greek-Cypriot presi- 
dent Klırıdhıs [10/17 FBIS] 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Sudan | 


1996 

July 26: It was reported that Egypt and the US 
firm Lockheed Martin finalized a $338 million 
deal for the purchase of 21 F-16 warplanes [7/26 
FT] 

The Cairo-based daily AI-Akhbar reported that 
Interior Minister Hasan al-Alfi had stated that 
security forces had captured two and killed two of 
the perpetrators of the 18 April attack on the 
Europa Hotel [8/1 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: The Egyptian National Railroad Com- 
pany signed a contract with an international 
consortium to build a railroad and automobile 
bridge over the Suez Canal to replace a bridge 
destroyed ın 1967 during the Sıx-Day War [8/2 
FT] 

Aug. 5: An appeals court upheld a lower court’s 
order to Nasır Abu Zayd to divorce his wife 
because of his apostasy [8/6 NYT] 
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Sept. 20 Addıs Ababa radıo reported that an 
Ethiopian court sentenced to death three members 
of the Egyptian Islamic Group for the attempted 
assassination of Egyptian president Husnı 
Mubarak on 26 June 1995 [9/21 NYT] 


Iran 


See also, Central Asia, Petroluem Affiars, Regional 
Affairs, Iraq 


1996 

July 23: A court sentenced to death Kurosh 
Nikakhtar for the 1 February 1994 assassination 
attempt on President “Alı Akhbar Hashem: Raf- 
sanjam [7/30 FBIS] 

July 27° Following a state visit by Iranian first 
vice-president Hasan Habibi, Bosnian radio re- 
ported a $50 million grant from Iran to Bosnia for 
infrastructure improvements and business invest- 
ment [7/28 WP] 

July 29. In the northern province of Gilan, an 
accident at a power plant resulted ın the injury of 
21 people One report stated that injuries resulted 
from radiation exposure [8/1 NYT] 

Aug. 12: Iran filed lawsuits at the International 
Court at The Hague against the United States 
arguing that recent US legislation was a violation 
of the 19 January 1981 “Algiers Accord ” The US 
legislation provided funds for covert antı-İranıan 
action and established secondary sanctions 
against foreign (non-US) investment in Iran [8/13 
FBIS] 

Aug. 24: In a German trial of five men suspected 
of killing Kurdish leader Sadiq Sharafkandi and 
three others on 17 September 1992, former Ira- 
nian president Abu al-Hasan Bani-Sadr testified 
that President Rafsanyanı and religious leader “Alı 
Khameneı had personally ordered the kilhngs 
[8/25 WP] 

Aug. 28: An Iranian news service reported that 
Iran had requested the extradition from Germany 
of former Iranian president Banı-Sadr [9/3 FBIS] 
Sept. 2: President Rafsanjani began a ten-day tour 
of Kenya, South Africa, the Sudan, Tanzania, 
Uganda, and Zimbabwe [9/4 FBIS] 

Sept. 20: The US Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion ordered US airlines to cease flying over 
Iranian airspace, citing surface-to-air missile 1n- 
stallatıons near the Iranian-Turkish border [9/21 
NYT] 


Sept. 24: It was reported that the government 
would receive a Russian-made submarine within 
six months [9/24 WP] 

Oct. 1: In Tehran, South African trade and indus- 
trialization mınıster Alec Erwin met with Iranian 
president Rafsanjani In conjunction with the 
visit, South Africa and Iran signed a trade agree- 
ment [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: In the Persian Gulf, the Iranian patrol 
boat Bayando? collided with the US cruiser Get- 
tysburg, apparently by mistake There were no 
casualties on, or damage to, the Gettysburg The 
status of the Bayandor was not reported [10/14 
NYT] 


Iraq 


See also, Regional Affiars 


1996 

July 16: Government authorities blocked a UN 
weapons inspection team from entering a site near 
Baghdad [7/18 NYT] 

July 17: The London-based daily Al-Sharg al- 
Awsat reported that security forces had arrested 
some 160 mılıtary officers ın connection with a 
failed coup attempt on an unspecified date 1n June 
[7/18 FBIS] 

July 18: UN secretary-general Butrus Butrus- 
Ghalı approved a plan submitted by Iraq for the 
distribution of supplies purchased from the pro- 
ceeds of UN-sanctioned oil sales The plan had 
been amended from its original form due to US 
objections [7/19 NYT] 

July 22: Iraqi officials blocked access to a site 
outside Baghdad which a UN weapons inspection 
team had attempted to enter [7/23 NYT] 

Tehran television reported that an unidentified 
group had attacked a prison in Mosul on 20 July, 
freeing 100 political prisoners. [7/23 FBIS] 

July 31: The United States vetoed a UN plan to 
allow Iraq to sell $2 bilhon worth of oil, the 
proceeds of which were to go for the purchase of 
humanitarian goods [8/1 NYT] 

Aug. 7: Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) 
sources reported that Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK) forces had shelled the KDP-controlled 
town of Kasnazan, near Irbıl, killing nine people 
and wounding 30 [8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 8: A UN committee responsible for sanc- 
tions against Iraq approved the "'oil-for-food" plan 


that had been agreed to the day before by the 
United States [8/9 NYT] 

Aug. 9: The KDP stated that the PUK had 
received weapons and munitions from İran [8/13 
FBIS] 

Aug. 14: The PUK reported that KDP forces had 
obstructed passage of civilians between Salah 
al-Dın and Trbıl [8/15 FBIS] 

Aug. 17. KDP and PUK forces clashed near 
Qasra and Rawandoz in northern Iraq PUK state- 
ments accused the KDP of receiving arms from 
the government and returnıng to the government 
former Iraqi mılıtary officers seeking asylum 
[8/21 FBIS] 

Aug. 19. Opposition forces reported clashes be- 
tween government forces and opposition groups 
ın al-Basra Governorate, ın southern Iraq (8/22 
FBIS] 

Aug, 20: PUK radio reported clashes between 
PUK and KDP forces in the Qasra area, the 
Kaptı-Hamadıla and  Banislawa areas 18/23 
FBIS] 

Aug 21: KDP sources reported that Iranian forces 
had shelled KDP positions 1n Iraq since 18 Au- 
gust, 1n support of the PUK [8/22 FT] 

Aug. 22. PUK radio reported that a bomb ex- 
ploded on 19 August at the Qasr Karkuk Hotel, in 
Karkuk, a hotel reportedly used by government 
intelhgence personnel [8/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 25: Opposition radio (Voice of Rebellious 
Iraq) reported that government forces had clashed 
with opposition forces 1n Basra [8/29 FBIS] 
Aug. 26: KDP radio reported clashes between 
PUK and KDP forces ın several areas, including 
Amana, Dunya and Rawandoz [8/29 FBIS] 
Aug. 27: It was reported that the United States 
had arranged a cease-fire between the PUK and 
KDP on 23 August [8/27 WP] 

Aug 29. KDP radio reported a clash between 
KDP and PUK. forces ın the Rawandoz area, ın 
which 12 combatants died [9/3 FBIS] 

Aug. 30. US military sources reported that gov- 
ernment troop movements towards the Kurdish 
zone had prompted a heightened alert status for 
US troops ın the region. [8/31 NYT] 

Aug. 31: Government tanks and infantry units 
entered the Kurdish region of northern Iraq Gov- 
emment troops captured the regional capital, Irbil, 
at the request of the KDP PUK sources said that 
Government shelling had killed scores Deputy 
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Prime Minister Tariq “Azız stated that the move 
was intended to counter Iranian support of the 
PUK [9/1 NYT] 

Sept. 1: UN secretary-general Butrus-Ghali Sus- 
pended the planned "oil-for-food" agreement be- 
cause of “the deterioration of the situation in 
northern Iraq " [9/2 NYT] 

The opposition group, the Iraqi National Con- 
gress (INC), reported that government forces In 
Irbıl had executed 96 Iraqi soldiers who had 
defected to the INC and had conducted mass 
arrests of PUK supporters and their families. (9/2 
WP] 

Sept. 2: US administration. officials sided that 
government forces had pulled out of Irbil, but 
were expanding operations around Irbil'and exe- 
cuting political opponents The officals! said that 
US military punitive action was imminent [9/3 
NYT] i 

Sept. 3: The Unıted States fired two salvoes of 
cruise missiles at Iraqı air defense targets south of 
Baghdad and extended the existing "no-fly zone" 
from the 32nd parallel to the 33rd parallel US 
president Bill. Clinton stated that the moves were 
to demonstrate "that reckless acts have conse- 
quences, to reduce Saddam's abihty to strike out 
against his neighbors, to ıncrease America's abil- 
ity to prevent future acts of violence and aggres- 
sion " International reaction was divided in its 
support [9/4 NYT] 

KDP radio reported a clash on 1 September 

between KDP and PUK forces ın the Barda Buk 
area, near Gawani The report stated that the PUK 
forces had been supported by Iranian ki 
(9/5 FBIS] 
Sept. 4: US officials stated that government 
troops had left Kurdish areas, with the exception 
of a mechanized unit and intelligence officials A 
US warplane ın the “no-fly zone" fired a missile at 
a radar that had begun tracking the warplane [9/5 
NYT] 

The INC reported that Iraq: forces had arrested 
about 1,500 people in Irbil and taken them to 
Karkuk [9/5 FT] 

Sept. 5: It was reported that KDP forces had 
attacked PUK positions near Irbıl [9/6 FT] 

Sept 7. The UN Security Council failed to vote 
on a British-sponsored resolution to censure Iraq 
for its military activities ın Kurdish areas Russia 
had threatened to veto the resolution [9/7 WP] 
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İt was reported that US Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) agents working on covert opera- 
tions to overthrow President Husayn had fled Iraq 
It was also reported that US president Clinton had 
ordered ın January an expanded operation 1n İraq 
to traın and arm opposition groups to overthrow 
President Husayn [9/7 NYT] 

Iraqi television reported that Iraq: forces had 
fired surface-to-air missiles at US warplanes south 
of Baghdad [9/8 WP] 

PUK sources reported that KDP forces had 

begun to advance from Irbil toward the PUK- 
controlled city of Sulaymanıyya There were also 
reports of PUK-KDP clashes near Halaja, six 
miles from the Iranian border [9/8 WP, 9/10 
FBIS] 
Sept 8: The United States 1ssued a warning to 
Jraq that any attempt to repair air defense posi- 
tions destroyed by earlier US missile attacks 
would prompt further US attacks [9/9 FT] 

KDP forces captured the PUK-held towns of 
Kol Sanyaq and Degala [9/9 NYT, FT] 

Diplomats and opposition sources confirmed 

reports that İraqı Republican Guard troops had 
killed 96 INC members they had captured after 
the fall of Irbil on 31 August [9/9 FT] 
Sept. 9: Unnamed US government officials re- 
ported that a CIA-sponsored plot to overthrow 
President Husayn was crushed in July and Au- 
gust Several dozen Iraqis involved ın the opera- 
tion were arrested and executed [9/11 NYT] 

KDP forces captured Sulaymaniyya, the PUK's 
last major stronghold, prompting thousands to flee 
into the surrounding mountains PUK forces re- 
treated to the village of Kalacholan, near Sulay- 
maniyya [9/10 NYT] 

Iranian officials stated that Iran would require 
international aid to support Kurdish refugees flee- 
ing to Iran to escape KDP-PUK fighting 19/10 
WP] 

US president Clinton said that the United States 

was attempting to help Iraqi Kurds who had been 
employed by US humanitarian agencies and were 
fleeing Iraqi and KDP forces [9/10 WP] 
Sept. 10: The United States reported that Iraq was 
rebuilding air defense sites 1n the south destroyed 
by US mıssıle attacks A department of defense 
spokesperson said that the United States would 
attack again if Iraq did not stop rebuilding [9/11 
NYT] 


President Husayn ordered a general amnesty 
for residents of Kurdish areas and removed bar- 
riers for travel between Kurdish areas and Iraq 
[9/12 FBIS] 

Iran refused to open its borders to an estimated 

50,000 Kurds who had fled the fighting Western 
humanitarian organization officials reported that 
some Kurds returned home when they heard the 
KDP had captured Sulaymaniyya with little vio- 
lence and without government military support 
[9/11 NYT] 
Sept 11: US military officials reported that Iraqi 
military positions ın the south fired a surface-to- 
ar missile at patrolling US warplanes Officials 
also reported that US forces were positioning in 
the area for possible punitive strikes against Iraq 
[9/12 NYT] 

KDP radio reported that KDP forces had cap- 
tured Banywin ın northern Iraq from PUK forces 
19/13 FBIS] 

Opposition radio reported that large numbers of 

government troops, including Republican Guard 
units, were moving into the Basra area [9/13 
FBIS] 
Sept. 12: Iraqi deputy prime minister ‘Aziz stated 
that Kuwait’s agreement to allow US F-117 
“stealth” fighters to operate out of Kuwait was an 
act of war [9/13 NYT] 

The United States announced ıt would organize 
the safe passage of Kurds employed by US 
agencies through KDP-controlled areas to Tur- 
key From there the refugees and their families 
would be offered asylum m the United States 
[9/13 NYT, WP] 

US military sources reported that Iraqi forces 

had fired three surface-to-air missiles in the south- 
ern Iraq, apparently at US warplanes, although no 
US warplanes were ın the area [9/13 NYT] 
Sept 13: Iraq announced ıt would no longer fire 
missiles at US warplanes ın the south Pentagon 
Officials said Iraq had stopped rebuilding de- 
stroyed air-defense positions, calling the situation 
“encouraging ” [9/14 NYT] 
Sept. 15: As part of a US effort to mobilize 
international support against Iraq, US secretary of 
defense William Perry visited Bahrain, Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia [9/16 NYT] 

Tehran radio reported that Iraqi agents had 
executed the head of Sulaymaniyya's city council 


and arrested and deported the cıty s polıce force 
and administrative officials [9/18 FBIS] 

Opposition sources reported that missiles fired 
by the United States on 4 September caused 
extensive damage to Iraqi air-defense positions, 
including the Basra Communications Center, mis- 
sile launch pads and five MıG-21 warplanes [9/18 
FBIS] 

The United States began the process of relocat- 
ing from Iraq to the United States employees of 
US agencies ın Iraq and their famılıes 19/16 
NYT) 

The Iranian interior mınıstry reported that it 
had accepted and given shelter to 60,000 Iraqi 
Kurdish refugees [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 16: Kuwait agreed to allow 3,300 additional 
US troops to be stationed in Kuwait as part of an 
effort to strengthen defenses against possible Iraqi 
aggression. [9/17 NYT] 

Sept. 19: In Ankara, KDP leader Mas'ud Barzani 
met with US assistant secretary of state for Near 
Eastern affairs Robert Pelletreau to discuss secu- 
rity ın northern Iraq, the Kurdish humanitarian 
situation and the safety of Kurds affiliated with 
US agencies Barzani also met with Turkish 
foreign minister Tansu Çıller to discuss Iragı- 
Turkish border security [9/19 NYT] 

The US director of the CIA, John Deutch, 
testified to a US Senate committee that the gov- 
ernment of Iraqi president Husayn had been 
strengthened following recent moves in northern 
Iraq and confrontations with the United States 
[9/20 WSJ] 

Sept. 26: The KDP announced the establishment 
of a Kurdish government with a parliament in 
Irbil Included ın the authority were the Islamic 
Movement, the Kurdistan Communist Party 
(KCP), the Kurdistan Islamic Union, the Assyrian 
Democratic Movement, and an unnamed 
Turkomen party [9/30 FBIS] 

Sept. 28: Opposition radio reported a clash ın the 
Basra area on 17 September between government 
and opposition forces, in which two government 
soldiers were killed and another wounded [10/3 
FBIS] 

Oct. 9: The United States delayed plans for a 
second round of evacuation of Iraqi employees of 
US agencies and their families from Iraq [10/10 
NYT] 
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Oct. 11: A report by the UN Special Commission 
on Traq, led by UN weapons investigator Rolf 
Ekeus, accused İraq of systematıc “conceal- 
ment to deny access to proscribed documents 
and materials ” [10/12 WP] 

Oct. 14: The PUK regained possession of Sulay- 
manıyya from KDP forces, although the extent of 
the fighting was unclear The KDP said’ that the 
PUK was backed by Iranian troops and lartillery 
[10/14 NYT] 

PUK sources reported that PUK forces had 
advanced to a point 12 4 miles southeast of Irbil 
US sources said that there was little evidence that 
Iraqi or Iranian forces were involved in recent 
fighting [10/15 NYT] 

An unnamed US defense department official 
stated that Iraq’s air defense system had been 
completely rebuilt after the 4 September missile 
attacks by US forces [10/15 WP] 

Oct. 15: Opposition radio reported that an oppo- 
sition group had killed Ba'th Party member Fattah 
Ishwaykhır on 8 October ın Basra (10/17 FBIS] 


Israel | 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affiars, 
Regional Affairs, Palestinian Affairs, Lebanon 


1996 
July 17: A Histadrut-sponsored general strike 
paralyzed the country The strike protested gov- 
ernment spending cuts [7/18 NYT] 
July 20: In Jerusalem, ultra-Orthodox Jews 
clashed with not police They were demonstrating 
against the use of Bar-Ilan Street, a major artery, 
during the Sabbath [7/21 NYT] 
July 28: A commission established to investigate 
the discarding of blood donated by Ethiopian 
Jewish ımmıgrants determined that the practice 
was justified because of the high rate, of AIDS 
infection among the Ethiopian Jewish population 
A demonstration by Ethiopian Jews on 28 January 
to protest the practice culminated in a not [7/29 
NYT] 
Aug. 4: The Supreme Court upheld the conviction 
of Yigal Amur as the assassin of former Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Rabin on 4 November 
1995 [8/5 NYT] 
Aug. 8: Justice Minister Ya'akov Ne’eman re- 
signed after a criminal investigation began into 
| 
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charges that Ne”eman had “obstructed court pro- 
ceedings" prior to becoming a minister [8/9 FT] 
Aug. 15: The Supreme Court ruled that Jerusa- 
lem”s Bar-llan Street, which Orthodox Jews 
wanted closed on Sabbath days, would remain 
open pending the formation of a committee to 
investigate the situation [8/16 NYT] 

Aug. 19: The prime mınıster's office released a 
statement announcing that a joint ministerial com- 
mittee, composed of officials from the foreign 
ministry and the prime munister's office, would 
lead negotiations with Arabs [8/19 NYT] 

Sept. 5: The Jerusalem District Court sentenced 
Herzl Rad to three years’ imprisonment for hav- 
ing contact with Iranian intelligence agents [9/6 
JP] 

Sept 8: The Attorney General’s office announced 
that Ehud Olmert, the mayor of Jerusalem, would 
be charged with fraud in connection with his 
activities as treasurer of the Likud Party during 
the 1988 elections [9/9 FT] 

Sept. 11: A Tel Aviv court convicted Dror Adan, 
Hagaı Amir and Yıgal Amir of conspiring to kill 
former Prime Minister Rabın (on charges seperate 
from Yıgal Amır”s conviction of assassination) 
and to perpetrate anti-Palestinian attacks [9/12 
NYT] 

Sept. 12: The Supreme Court ruled that a woman 
could have a frozen embryo impregnated ına 
surrogate mother against the wishes of her former 
husband [9/13 NYT] 

Sept. 18: Former Prime Minister Peres stated that 
he would not stand for Prime Minister in the year 
2000 and would not contend for leadership of the 
Labor Party ın the July 1997 party elections [9/19 
NYT] 

Oct 14: The government of Prime Minister 
Netanyahu survived a no-confidence motion 
brought by the Labor Party by a vote of 55 to 49 
[10/15 NYT] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affiars 


1996 


July 21: Authorities arrested the editor of the 
Amman-based publication Sawt al-Maia', Nasr 
al-Khammash on various charges, including ınac- 
curate reporting [7/25 FBIS] 


In Amman, unnamed professional unions and 
opposition parties sponsored a march to protest 
cuts ın wheat subsidies [7/22 FBIS] 

July 24: Authorities jailed for 15 days the editor 
of the weekly Akhba: al-Usbu', Tawfiq Kiwan, 
for various offenses, including threatening the 
country’s security [7/25 FBIS] 

July 25. The opposition party, the Jordanian 
People’s Democratic Party, reported that author- 
ities had arrested two of its leaders, Muhammad 
Khalıl and Mıthgal Zaynati [7/26 FBIS] 

The Amman-based publication Al-Ra’y re- 
ported that the French government had forgiven 
$64 5 million of Jordan’s debt to France [7/26 
FBIS] 

July 29: The United States agreed to lease to 
Jordan 16 used F-16 warplanes for $220 million 
[7/30 NYT] 

Aug. 13: The government abolished subsidies on 
bread prices, almost doubhng the cost The move 
was part of an International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
economic restructuring plan [8/14 WP] 

Aug. 16° In the southern town of Karak, demon- 
strators protested against increased bread prices, 
caused by the ending of government price subsi- 
dies, and called for the resignation of Prime 
Minister “Abd al-Karım Kabarıtı Security forces 
ın armored vehicles and tanks imposed calm 
18/17 WP] 

King Husayn suspended an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Parliament [8/21 FBIS] 

Aug 17 In Karak and Ma'n, bread-price demon- 
strators clashed with security forces It was re- 
ported that protestors set fire to two government 
buildings ın Karak [8/18 NYT] 

Aug 18: In Amman, demonstrators against the 
increased price of bread called for the resignation 
of Prime Minister al-Kabarıtı (8/19 NYT] 

Aug. 20: Authorities arrested four journalists of 
the Amman-based weekly Al-Bilad for "inaccu- 
rate and misleading reports" of recent anti-gov- 
ernment protests [8/24 FBIS] 

Aug 22: It was reported that the government had 
released 200 of the 300 people arrested during 
recent demonstrations Also, the government had 
eased security measures and curfews [8/22 WSJ] 
Aug 23: “Peaceful” protests were reported in 
al-Salt and Karak [8/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 24. In Karak, armored vehicles deployed 
during recent demonstrations were withdrawn 


from the cıty Also, the curfew ımposed during 
the demonstratıons vvas lıfted 18/25 VVP) 

Aug. 31: Five men on trial for the 26 December 
1994 attack on Central Intelligence Department 
(CID) personnel at al-Baq'a refugee camp re- 
tracted their confessions, saying they had been 
tortured into confessing [9/6 FBIS] 

Sept. 5: The Information Ministry announced that 
145 people arrested during the riots of 16-18 
August would be prosecuted for rioting or insti- 
gating the riots [9/6 NYT] 

Sept. 10: Opposition party sources reported that 
the Jordanian Socialist Ba‘th Party secretary gen- 
eral had been arrested in connection with the 
August bread nots [9/12 FBIS] 

Sept. 12: The European Union (EU) announced 
that ıt had awarded $128 mıllıon to Jordan for its 
economic reform package [9/19 FBIS] 

Sept. 30: Authorities released from prison the 
editor of Amman-based weekly Al-Sabil, Hilmi 
Asmar, who had been arrested on 19 September ın 
connection with an article alleging torture by 
authorities [10/2 FBIS] 

Oct 6: The State Security Court sentenced Ay- 
man al-“Utam to eight months imprisonment for 
slandering King Husayn 1n a poetry recital. [10/8 
FBIS] 

Oct. 10: The Amman-based daily A/-Dustur re- 
ported that a court had sentenced an unidentified 
person to 45 years to life 1mprisonment for spying 
for Israel [10/15 FBIS] 


Kuwait 
See also, Regional Affiars, Iraq 


1996 
Aug. 18: At Bayan Palace, Kuwait, Guinean 
president Lansana Conte met with the Amir of 
Kuwait, Shaykh Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah, to dis- 
cuss bilateral relations [8/21 FBIS] 
Sept. 7 Prime Minister “Abdallah al-Salım al- 
Sabah appointed the following cabinet members 

Shaykh Sa'd Nasr al-Sabah, Information, Edu- 
cation, Higher Education, and Oil 

Shaykh “Alı Sabah al-Salım al-Sabah, Interior 
and Social Affairs and Labor 

“Abd al-' Aziz Dakhıl al-Dakhil, State for Cab- 
inet Affairs, Planning and Justice and Adminis- 
trative Affairs [9/10 FBIS] 
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Sept 14: In the Bayan Palace, Kuvvattı prıme 
minister al-Sabah met with Ethiopian prime min- 
ıster Meles Zenawı to discuss bilateral relations 
[9/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: Parlıamentary elections were held Ac- 
cording to unofficial estimates, 75 percent of the 
107,000 eligible to vote had voted Women staged 
several protests at polling places, demanding the 
nght to vote [10/8 FT] | 

Oct. 8: The cabinet resigned in preparation for the 
new parliament on 20 October Preliminary re- 
sults ındıcated that Islamısts had lost seats and 
government supporters had gained seats in the 
50-member house [10/9 NYT] 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1996 

July 17: Beirut radio reported that Israeli forces 
had shelled al-Wadı al-Akhdar, Habbush and 
Iglım al-Tuffah ın southern Lebanon Islamic 
Resistance forces retaliated by firing on an Israeli 
position at al-Suwayda' ın the South [7/ 18 FBIS] 
July 21. Israel exchanged with Hizballah (Party 
of God) 20 Shı'ıte Muslims held by the South 
Lebanese Army (SLA) and the bodies of 100 dead 
Hizballah members for the bodies of two Israeli 
soldiers and 17 SLA members held by Hizballah 
The exchange was arranged by German mınıster 
of state Bernd Schmidbauer and held under the 
auspıces of the İnternatıonal Commıttee of the 
Red Cross [7/22 NYT, FT] 

July 24: In the Israeli self-declared “security 
zone,” Israeli and Amal Movement forces 
clashed, wounding two Amal Movement mem- 
bers [7/25 FBIS] 

July 25: In the “security zone," Islamic Resis- 
tance and Israeli forces clashed, resulting 1n an 
undetermined number of casualties [7/26 FBIS] 
Aug. 5: In Kafr Nabrakh, near Jazzin; Hızballah 
members captured SLA member George Fu'ad 
[8/6 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: In the South, a Hizballah attack on an 
Israeli military post killed one Israeli soldier and 
wounded two others [8/7 WSJ] 

Aug. 8: Israeli warplanes attacked Hizballah tar- 
gets ın the Biqa‘ Valley with rockets :18/8 WP] 
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In al-Muhammara village, a dispute between 
supporters of rival candidates for the Chamber of 
Deputies resulted in a clash 1n which two people 
were killed and ten others wounded [8/8 FBIS] 

The Constitutional Council ruled that a new 
election law, redrawing electoral constituencies, 
was unconstitutional [8/9 FT] 

Aug. 12: Beirut radio reported that Israeli forces 
had shelled several villages, including İqlim al- 
Kharrub and Khirbal Sılm 18/13 FBIS] 

Prime Minister Rafiq al-Harırı announced he 
would stand for re-election (8/13 FBIS] 

Aug. 13: Beirut radio reported that the Amal 
Movement detonated a bomb under an SLA patrol 
on the Rushaf-Dibil road, wounding four people 
[8/13 FBIS] 

Aug. 18: Parliamentary elections for 128 seats 
began Opposition candidates accused the govern- 
ment of vote tampering Voting was scheduled to 
end on 15 September [8/19 FT] 

Aug. 21: Samur Geagea, a former leader of 
Chnstian militias and serving two life sentences 
for murder, was charged with the 1 June 1987 
assassination. of former Prime Minister Rashid 
Karamı (8/28 NYT] 

Aug. 28: Beirut radio reported that Amal Move- 
ment forces had attacked an SLA patrol on the 
Dayr Siryan road, killing one SLA member and 
wounding five others [8/30 FBIS] 

Sept. 2: The Lebanese Association for the De- 
mocracy of Elections (LADE) accused represen- 
tatıves of Prime Minister al-Harırı of issuing 
bribes ın parliamentary elections ın Beirut Al- 
Harırı's supporters won 14 of the 19 seats [9/3 
FT] 

Sept. 12: Beirut radio reported that Israeli forces 
had shelled the area near Frun and Majdal Zun 
and the Qa‘qa‘tyat-Jisr road ın southern Lebanon 
19/13 FBIS] 

Sept. 13: In the “security zone,” an Israeli patrol 
ambushed members of an unidentified guerilla 
group, killing one Israeli helicopters also fired on 
Hızballah positions north of the “security zone ” 
[9/14 NYT] 

Sept. 15: Five weeks of elections ended for the 
128 seats ın the Lebanese Parliament Voter 
turnout was 45 percent as compared to 32 percent 
in 1991 The monitoring group, LADE, reported 
irregularities and government interference [9/17 
FT] 


Sept. 18: The government granted licenses to four 
television stations to broadcast news and political 
programs About 50 television stations and 150 
radio stations were ordered to cease unlicensed 
broadcasts [9/19 FT] 

Sept. 19: In the “security zone,” Hizballah fight- 
ers clashed with Israeli soldiers, leaving two 
Israelis and three Hizballah members dead and an 
undetermined number wounded Israeli warplanes 
then attacked suspected Hizballah positions in the 
South [9/20 WP] 

Sept. 21: Hizballah forces shelled Israeli bases 
at Sujud and Bi‘r Kallab, wounding an Israeli 
soldier Israeli warplanes retaliated by strık- 
ıng Hizballah targets ın Iglım al-Tuffah [9/22 
WP] 

Sept. 24: In the South, Israeli forces killed 
two unidentified “guerillas” ın a clash [9/25 
NYT] 

On the “Alman al-Shavvarıya road ın southern 
Lebanon, Hızballah forces ambushed an SLA 
patrol, woundıng two SLA members 19/25 NYT, 
9/26 FBISI 
Sept. 25: Beirut radio reported that Israeli war- 
planes and artıllery had struck various areas, 
including İqlim: al-Tuffah and the Abu Rashid 
hills (9/30 FBIS] 

Sept 28: In the South, an Israeli patrol mıstak- 
enly attacked an SLA unit, kiling one SLA 
member [10/1 FBIS] 

Sept. 30: Beirut radio reported that Israeli forces 
had bombed Majdal Silm, Qabikha, Wadi al- 
Suluqı, and al-Jumayjıma, ın the South, wounding 
one person [10/1 FBIS] 

Beirut radio reported that Islamic Resistance 
forces had attacked an Israeli position at Bir 
Kallab ın the South, wounding two Israeli sol- 
diers [10/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: Jerusalem television reported that Hizbal- 
lah attacked an Israeli position, wounding two 
Israeli soldiers (10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: Islamic Resistance forces exploded a 
bomb under a SLA patrol on the road from 
“Alman wounding at least one person [10/9 
FBIS] 

Oct. 11: Israeli forces shelled Safad al-Batikh, ın 
the South, wounding ten people Israel said the 
attack was a reprisal for an unspecified attack by 
Hızballah [10/13 NYT] 


Oct. 12: Beirut radio reported that Amal Move- 
ment and Israeli forces had clashed near the 
Israeli post at Blat ın the South Two Amal 
Movement fighters were killed in the fighting 
[10/17 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1996 

July 23: Opposition sources reported that a riot 
on 5 July at Bu Salim prison, near Tripoli, left 
hundreds of people dead while dozens of prison- 
ers escaped [7/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 12: Diplomats reported that 2,000 illegal 
immigrants had escaped from a prison near Tri- 
poli and that several hundred had taken refuge in 
the Sudanese and Chadian consulates 18/16 
FBIS] 

Aug. 16: Opposition sources reported that oppo- 
sition and government forces had clashed over 
several days 1n the Durna area, resulting 1n scores 
of casualties on both sides [8/16 FBIS] 

Aug 27: It was reported that Louis Farrakhan, 
leader of the US group Nation of Islam, had 
applied to the US treasury department for permis- 
sion to accept a $1 billion gift from Libya [8/27 
WP] 

Aug. 30: In Tripoli, Libya awarded Nation of 
Islam leader Farrakhan a $250,000 human rights 
prize The US treasury department ruled on 28 
August that Farrakhan could not accept money 
from Libya Farrakhan delayed acceptance of the 
prize pending a court decision on the case [8/31 
NYT] 

Sept. 1: In Tripoli, authorities staged a parade to 
celebrate the 1 September 1969 overthrow of 
King Muhammad İdris At the celebration, Libyan 
head of state Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi inaugurated 
the Great Man-Made River (GMR), a $25 billion 
project pumping water from underground aquifers 
to coastal areas [9/2 NYT, 9/11 FT] 

Sept. 19: A French judge, Jean-Louis Bruguière, 
announced that evidence supported suspicions 
that Libyan intelligence agents were responsible 
for the 1989 bombing of a UTA aırlıner over 
Niger that killed 170 people [9/20 WP] 
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Morocco 
1996 


Sept. 13: Voters approved a referendum on con- 
stitutional changes that would make all seats of 
the Chamber of Deputies directly elected and 
create a new upper house, the Chamber of Coun- 
cillors Eighty-two percent of those registered 
voted 4,091,298 to 11,136 ın favor of ithe mea- 
sure 19/13 FT, 9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 17: Algerian officials reported that Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Saquia al-Hamra and 
Rio de Oro (POLISARIO) official Bashir Mustafa 
Sayyıd had met with Moroccan interior minister 
Drıss Basn ın Rabat during the week] of 9-15 
September [9/20 FBIS] | 

Oct. 4: Members of the Organızatıon for Demo- 
cratıc and Popular Actıon (DPMA) split from the 
party to establish a new party, the | Socialist 
Democratic Party (PSD) [10/9 FBIS] ' 


Oman 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1996 


Oct. 3: It was reported that the government and 
the US firm Sea-Land Services had agreed to a 
$250 million plan to build a port for commercial 
shipping [10/3 WSJ] 


l 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1996 

July 17: Pakistan and China signed an agreement 
for bilateral cooperation in aeronautics [7/18 
FBIS] 

July 21: In the southern province of Sindh, 
commercial transport owners went on strike to 
protest new taxes [7/22 FT] 

July 22. A bomb at Lahore’s international airport 
killed nine people and wounded 20 others [7/23 
WSJ) 

In Sargodha, ın Punjab Province, a bomb ex- 
ploded in a market, wounding mine people [7/23 
WP] 

July 30: Pakistan bought 300 tanks! from the 
Ukraine for $550 million (8/1 FT] | 
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July 31: Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto an- 
nounced the following cabinet appointments 

Arbab Muhammad Jahangir, Narcotics Control 

Rao Iskandar Iqbal, Sports and Tourism 

Hay Muhammad Nawaz Khokhar, Science and 
Technology 

Jahangir Badar, Political Affairs and Religious 
Affairs 

Chaudhary 'Abd al Sattar, Industries 

Sayyıd Iqbal Haidar, Human Rights 

“Asıf “Alı Zardarı, Investment 

Sayyid Naveed Qamar, Privatization 

Hajı Muhammad Ya‘qub Khan, State for Local 
Government and Rural Development 

Muhammad Ayub Jattak, State for Food 

Sahabzada Muhammad Nazir Sultan, State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Chaudhary Nauroz Shakoor Khan, State for 
Youth Affairs 

Mirza Muhammad Nasr Baig, State for Sports 

Muhammad Afaq Khan Shahid, State for 
Works 

Mansur Husayn Wassan, State for Water [8/1 
NYT, 8/2 FBIS] 
Aug 1: A strike by heavy transport workers 
ended when the government announced ıt would 
repeal newly-enacted taxes that the strikers were 
protesting [8/2 FT] 
Aug. 10° A partial strike called by commercial 
groups to protest taxes and budget proposals 
closed most businesses throughout the country 
[8/13 FBIS] 
Aug. 14: In Karachi, unknown gunmen shot into 
a group of Sunni Muslims outside a mosque, 
killing eleven people and wounding nine [8/15 
NYT] 
Aug. 18: In VVaharı, 360 miles southeast of 
Islamabad, seven gunmen fired on a Shi‘ite Mus- 
lim funeral gathering, killing 18 people and 
wounding 100 others Three gunmen were killed 
as well [8/19 NYT, 8/20 FT] 
Aug. 25: It was reported that US intelligence 
officials had determined that Pakistan was build- 
ing a medium-range missile factory near the 
northern city of Rawalpindi using plans and 
equipment supplied by China [8/25 WP] 
Aug. 26: Pakistan agreed to hold talks with India 
on the conflict in Kashmir [8/29 FBIS] 
Sept. 4: It was reported that Pakistani forces had 


shot down four Indian military supply helicopters 
over northern Kashmir [9/4 WSJ] 

Sept. 8: In Karachi, a strike called by the Muhajır 
Qawmi Movement (MQM) disrupted businesses 
and transportation [9/10 FBIS] 

Sept. 9: In Quetta, police arrested 1,000 marchers 
participating in a "abor-dıspute demonstratıon 
[9/13 FBIS] 

Sept. 10: In Parachinar, a town near the Afghan 
border, the headmaster of a school and 12 others 
were killed as the result of a clash between rival 
Sunni and Shı'ıte school groups (9/12, 9/13 
FBIS] 

The Central Bank devalued the rupee by 3 79 
percent to offset an increasing trade deficit [9/11 
FT] 

Sept. 11: In Parachınar, a second day of violence 
between Sunni and Shi‘ite groups, involving 
rockets and small arms, killed 16 people and 
wounded 80 others [9/16 FBIS] 

Sept. 14: In Lahore, police clashed with a funeral 
gathering of Sipah-e Muhammad Pakistan 
(SMP-a Shi‘ite organization), wounding two peo- 
ple [9/18 FBIS] 

In Parachmar, security forces conducted a 
house-to-house search looking for leaders of reli- 
gious factions involved in violence, and confis- 
cating arms and ammunition [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 18: In Karachi, three bombs exploded ın the 
financial district, killing one person and wounding 
four others [9/19 FT] 

Sept. 20: In Karachi, a clash with police killed 
Murtaza Bhutto, brother of the Prime Minister, 
and six of his followers Police said that Bhutto 
and his associates fired on police when they 
approached a checkpoint [9/21 NYT] 

Sept. 22: Supporters of Murtaza Bhutto, slain on 
20 September, turned back President Faruq 
Legharı as he attempted to pay a condolence vısıt 
to Bhutto”s vvıfe and mother 19/23 FT) 

Sept. 23:In Multan, four gunmen shot into a 
group of Sunni worshipers at al-Khayr Mosque, 
killing 21 people [9/24 NYT] 

In Multan, police clashed with pro-Murtaza 
demonstrators and, ın Lahore, Murtaza sup- 
porters burned a police vehicle [9/24 NYT, 
FT] 

Sept. 30: In London, Prime Minister Bhutto met 
with British prime minister John Major to discuss 
bilateral relations [10/1 FT] 


Oct. 1: Pakistan expelled an Indian diplomat for 
spyıng [10/3 FBIS] 

Oct. 7. In Lahore, security forces clashed with 
protestors at a political rally staged by the Paki- 
stan Muslim League-Nawaz Group (PML-N) 
when the protestors rampaged through the Punjab 
Assembly building [10/11 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1996 

Sept. 23: The Ministry of Justice announced that 
the government would proceed with international 
legal action to recover $35 billion from the 
former Amir of Qatar, Shaykh Khalifa bin-Hamid 
al-Tham [9/24 FT] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israelı Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1996 

July 17: US secretary of defense William J Perry 
announced that 4,000 of the 5,000 US soldiers ın 
Saudı Arabıa vvould be relocated to protect them 
agaınst terrorist attacks (7/18 NYT) 

July 19: The Beirut-based daily A/-Safir newspa- 
per published a statement from "the Movement 
for Islamic Change" which claimed responsibility 
for the 25 June bombing at Khubar, near Dhahran 
[7/22 FBIS] 

July 22: It was reported that Saudi Consolidated 
Electric Company-East (SCECO-East) had 
awarded the Japanese firm Mıtsubıshı Heavy 
Industries Consortium the contract to build a $1 1 
billion power plant (7/22 FT] 

July 30: In Jidda, US secretary of defense Perry 
met with Saudi minister of defense Prince Sultan 
bin “Abd al-Azız to discuss the repositioning of 
US troops ın Saudi Arabia that would make them 
less vulnerable to terrorist attack [7/31 WP] 
July 31: Saudi Arabia and the United States 
agreed to share equally the cost of relocating 
4,000 of the 5,000 US troops ın Saudi Arabia to 
the al-Kharj air base, south of Riyadh [8/1 NYT] 
Aug. 10: The London-based publication Al-Quds 
al-'Arabı reported that sıx suspects ın the 25 June 
bombing at Khubar had confessed to the act [8/13 
FBIS] 
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Aug. 14: The government signed the Convention 
on the Prohibition of Chemical — (8/15 
FBIS] 

Aug. 15: It was reported that the əlinə had 
purchased 12 search and rescue helicopters from 
the Franco-German firm Eurocopter for $600 
million Also, the US firm Raytheon was awarded 
a $119 million contract to upgrade Saudi air 
defense systems [8/15 FT] 

Aug. 30. The London-based publication 4/-Qıds 
al-'Arabi reported that wealthy Saudi business- 
man Usama bın-Ladın had called on his, support- 
ers to attack US troops ın Saudı Arabıa Bın-Ladın 
ıs known as a leadıng financıal backer ol Islamıst 
groups (8/31 WPJ i 

Sept 3: An organization calling itself the Group- 
ing of Clergymen of Hıjaz reported that security 
forces had arrested a Shı'ıte cleric Hashim Mu- 
hammad Shakhsı ın the eastern locality of Ihsa’ 
(9/5 WPJ 

Sept. 5: Unidentified authorities reported that 40 
Shi'ites were among those being held for the 25 
June bombing in Khubar [9/6 NYT] | 

Sept. 12: A US Senate Intelligence Committee 
report on the 25 June attack at Khubar exonerated 
intelligence gathering and blamed the Pentagon 
for the lack of response to intelligence reports 
about an imminent attack [9/13 NYT] 

Sept. 15. In Jidda, US secretary of defense Perry 
met with Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd to discuss 
bilateral relations and regional issues [9/ 17 FBIS] 
Sept. 16: A Pentagon report stated | | that US 
military commanders 1gnored intelligence reports 
of a terrorist threat that led to the attack at Khubar 
on 25 June The report also stated that US military 
leaders failed to take security precautions [9/17 
NYT] 


Sudan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iran, Libya 


1996 

July 22: Kampala radio reported that government 
forces were conducting a “slash and burn” cam- 
paign against rebel forces in the Nuba Mountains 
by destroying food and buildings [7/24 FBIS] 
July 23: Khartoum radio reported a clash between 
Sudanese and Erıtrean forces on 21 July at Jabal 
Abu-Qamal station, on the border with Eritrea 


[7/24 FBIS] | 
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July 24: Cairo radio reported that a disputed 
election at Umdurman University resulted in 
clashes between student supporters of the Na- 
tional Democratic Grouping (NDG) and the Na- 
tional Islamic Front (NIF) [7/25 FBIS] 

Aug. 10. Cairo news sources reported that secu- 
rity forces had arrested some 25 people after 
country-wide demonstrations against price in- 
creases for basic goods [8/13 FBIS] 

Aug. 16: The UN Secunty Council voted to 
establish an air embargo on the Sudan for its 
failure to extradite to Egypt three men suspected 
of involvement ın the 26 June 1995 assassination 
attempt on Egyptian president Husni Mubarak 
[8/18 WP] 

Aug. 17: The Sudan People's Liberation Army 
(SPLA) seized six Catholic missionaries, accus- 
ing them of spying and spreading Islam [8/27 
NYT] 

Aug. 27: The SPLA freed four missionaries it had 
held since 17 August for spying and spreading 
Islam 18/28 WP] 

Aug. 31: In Khartoum, a riot prompted by bread 
price increases was quelled by security forces 
One person died and four civilians and three 
police officers were wounded [9/4 FBIS] 

Sept. 1: In Khartoum, security forces clashed 
with crowds noting due to new regulations 
regarding bread, killing two demonstrators, 
wounding seven and arresting at least 35 [9/4 
WP] 

Sept. 26: Asmara radio reported that an unnamed 
Opposition group attacked a government military 
unit in the southwest, killing four soldiers [9/30 
FBIS] 


Syria 


See Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


Tunisia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1996 


July 17. A court sentenced the Movement of 
Socialist Democrats (MDS) leader Khamis 
Shamarı to five-years’ imprisonment for “dıvulg- 
ıng state secrets " Shamarı had been arrested on 
18 May [7/18 FBIS] 


Oct. 3: Tunisian authorities announced that two 
suspects had been captured ın Tunisia 1n connec- 
tion with the 1991 murder of Belgian deputy 
prime minister André Cools [10/7 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, Iraq 


1996 

July 18: The government agreed to delay until 
September plans to move 1,200 judges and pros- 
ecutors to other judicial posts The delay came 
after the media and the Bar Association de- 
nounced the act as a purge of secularists [7/19 
FI] 

July 22: The government announced a new tax on 
ımports The tax would finance a proposed 50 
percent pay raise for public employees [7/23 FT] 
July 23: Altan Berdan Kerimgiller, who had been 
participating ın a hunger strike armed at improv- 
ing conditions and treatment in the country's 
prisons, died of starvation. The strike, which 
reportedly ıncluded 300 prisoners, began some- 
time ın May [7/24 FT] 

July 25: The Turkish National Security Council 
approved a four-month extension of the Operation 
Provide Comfort (OPC) mandate OPC was es- 
tablished after the 1991 Gulf War to aid Kurds in 
northern Iraq and was based in eastern Turkey 
[7/26 FBIS] 

Three more prisoners died ın the hunger strike 
among prisoners ın 33 prisons One report stated 
that 2,000 inmates had participated in the hunger 
strike [7/26 NYT] 

July 26: Two more prisoners died in the prison 
hunger strike bnnging the total to eight dead 
[7/27 NYT] 

July 28. Prisoners agreed to end their hunger 
strike on a pledge from the government to 1m- 
prison inmates ın the vicinity of where they were 
tried, improve living conditions and end brutal 
treatment of prisoners Eleven inmates died dur- 
ing the strike [7/28 WP] 

July 30 The national legislature approved the 
OPC extension [7/31 WP] 

It was reported that Ismail Karakaya was ap- 
pointed mınıster of privatization [7/30 FT] 

July 31: The government announced an economic 
package to lımıt inflation to 68 percent and to 


decrease the budget deficit by half to $155 
bıllıon 18/1 FT) 

Aug. 5: The army dısmıssed 13 soldiers because 
of their “reactionary activities " This phrase was 
reported to be a euphemism for Islamist activity 
[8/6 FT] 

Aug. 7: It was reported that Prime Minister 
Necmettin Erbakan began a peace initiative aimed 
at ending the Kurdish conflict politically, by 
asking several Islamist officials to meet with 
Kurdish leaders [8/7 FT] 

Aug. 12: President Sulayman Demirel vetoed a 
law which would have curbed promotional adver- 
tising by newspapers, as a violation of the consti- 
tution [8/13 FT] 

Aug. 15: The London-based MED-TV, a Kurdish 
television station, resumed satellite transmission 
to Turkey after a six-week break resulting from 
Turkish pressure on MED-TV’s former satellite 
carner [8/16 FT] 

Aug. 20: Authorities reported that government 
forces clashed with Kurdish Workers’ Party 
(PKK) forces ın Hakkarı Province, killing 16 
PKK members [8/23 FBIS] 

Aug. 25: In party elections, Mesut Yilmaz was 
reelected leader of the Motherland Party [8/26 
FT] 

Aug. 27: It was reported that Royal Dutch/Shell, 
MW Kellogg and Mitsubishi had announced a 
$24 billion plan to build a natural-gas power 
plant 18/27 FT] 

Aug. 28: In Ankara, Bosnian prime minister 
Hasan Muratovic met with Turkish prime minister 
Erbakan to discuss bilateral relations [8/30 FBIS] 
Aug 29: Turkey and Cuba signed an economic 
cooperation agreement [8/30 WSJ] 

Aug. 31: MED-TV reported several clashes be- 
tween People's Liberation Army of Kurdistan 
(ARGK) forces and government troops, 1ncluding 
one ın the Hakkarı region ın which 15 government 
soldiers were killed [9/4 FBIS] 

Sept 2: Authorities arrested Human Rights As- 
sociation (IHD) chairman Akın Birdal for visiting 
a PKK camp in northern Iraq during an attempt to 
win the freedom of Turkish soldiers captured by 
the PKK [9/6 FBIS] 

Sept. 5: MED-TV reported that the ARGK had 
captured 40 Turkish soldiers during a clash in 
Semdınlı (9/9 FBIS] 
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Sept. 14. It was reported that the Refah Partısı 
(Welfare Party, RP) leadershıp had dismissed 
eight of 70 regional committee leaders for being 
too “radical ” [9/14 NYT] 

Sept. 18: In Belgium, police raided and sealed the 
studio of MED-TV ın connection with an inves- 
tigation into PKK activities In London, police 
raided a MED-TV studio and confiscated docu- 
ments ın connection with an mvestigation into 
MED-TV finances MED-TV transmissions were 
suspended [9/20 FBIS] | 

Sept. 19: Prime Mınıster Erbakan announced a 
new package of measures to raise $10 billion ın 
revenue The measures included new taxes and 
the sale of state property [9/20 FT] — | 

Sept. 23: Turkish forces attacked a PKK group of 
250 ın Tunceli Province Helicopters and 20,000 
ground forces were involved in the offensive 
[9/25 FT, 9/26 FBIS] 

Sept. 25: İt was reported that the European 
Parlament had passed a resolution urging the 
European Union (EU) to suspend payments to 
Turkey ın light of its human rights record since 
January Also, the European Court of Human 
Rights had ruled that Turkey was responsible for 
the destruction of the southeastern village of 
Kelekci, and should compensate its residents 
[9/25 NYT] 

Ankara radio reported that 11 PKK anbar 
had been killed after two days of military opera- 
tions against a PKK group ın Tunceli (9/26 FBIS] 
Sept 26: The Istanbul-based daily Milliyet re- 
ported that Turkish commandos had raided a PKK 
camp 2 km across the Iraqi border No casualties 
were reported [9/30 FBIS] 

Sept 27: In the Bayrampasa jail, three Kurdish 
prisoners were hospıtalızed after setting them- 
selves on fire to protest the deaths of 11 Kurdish 
prisoners during a riot at Diyarbakir Jail earlier ın 
the week [9/30 WP] 

Sept. 29 Turkish officials arrested two Polish 
citizens and charged them with collaborating with 
terrorists The two had been held by the Labor 
Party of Kurdistan and then released [10/21 
FBIS] 

Oct. 1: A new party, the Movement for Demo- 
cratic Peace (DBH), registered with the interior 
ministry [10/7 FBIS] 

Oct. 3: News sources reported that at least 75 
prisoners incarcerated in the southeastern prov- 
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ince of Erzurum began a hunger strike to protest 
conditions in the prisons. [10/4 FT] 

Oct 8 The opposition Republican People's Party 
presented ın parliament a censure motion against 
the government ın connection with Prime Mınıs- 
ter Erbakan's visit to Libya. [10/9 FT] 

Oct. 10. It was reported that more than 100 PKK 
fighters had been killed in clashes with Turkish 
forces [10/10 NYT] 

Oct. 12: The Istanbul-based daily Milliyet re- 
ported that security forces had clashed with PKK 
fighters 1n the Van region Twenty PKK fighters 
were reported killed [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: The energy ministry opened for bidding 
building contracts on 44 dams and hydroelectric 
power stations [10/14 WSJ] 


United Arab Emirates 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1996 
July 18: Artillery units of the Bosnian. army 
arrived 1n the United Arab Emirates for traming 
The United Arab Emirates also donated to Bosnia 
weapons and equipment for two artillery battal- 
ıons [7/19 FBIS] 

The Dubai-based daily A/-Bayan reported that 
the United Arab Emirates had Joined the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty of 1968 [7/23 FBIS] 


Aug. 14: It was reported that the Italian firm 
Impregilo-Rizzani de Eccher had won a $408 
million contract to build a mosque in Abu Dhabi 
[8/14 FT] 


Yemen 


See also, Arab-Israelı Conflict 


1996 

July 30: In al-Dalı, 120 miles north of Aden, a 
bomb exploded at a civic building, killing two 
people and wounding five others, including three 
police officers [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug. 13: The London-based daily Al-Hayat re- 
ported that Eritrean gunboats had clashed with 
Yemeni forces stationed on the Red Sea island of 
Zuqar [8/13 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: Carro news reported that Yemen: forces 
had clashed with Eritrean forces on the Lesser 
Hanısh Island [8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: French mediator Francis Gutman an- 
nounced that Eritrea had agreed to withdraw its 
troops from the Hanısh Islands [8/20 FT] 

Aug. 26: The foreign ministry announced it 
would pull out of French-led mediation with En- 
trea over the Hanish Islands [8/27 FT] 

Oct. 3: Yemen and Eritrea agreed to international 
arbitration. of their dispute over the Hanish Is- 
lands [10/7 FBIS] 





CENTRAL ASIA AND THE 
CAUCASUS 


Commonwealth or Empire? Russia, Cen- 
tral Asia and the Transcaucasus, by Wil- 
liam E Odom and Robert Duyarrıc Indianapolis 
Hudson Institute, 1995 xvii + 267 pages Bibl 
to p 283 Index to p 290 $12 50 paper 

The Transcaucasus in Transition: Nation- 
Buıldıng and Conflict, by Shireen T Hunter 
Washıngton, DC Center for Strategic and İnter- 
national Studies, 1994 xiu + 186 pages Notes to 
p 207 Select Bibl to p 214 Index to p 223 
$19 95 paper 


Reviewed by Sergei Gretsky 


In the West, the late 1991 breakup of the Soviet 
Union and subsequent emergence of ındependent 
states ın Central Asia and the Transcaucasus have 
generated great interest ın a part of the world that 
has been poorly understood This interest has only 
grown with the discovery of enormous oil and gas 
reserves and attempts by Russia to re-ıntegrate the 
former Soviet republics into some sort of a unified 
state Aware of the constantly changing circum- 
stances ın Central Asia and the Transcaucasus 
(1991—94), the authors of both studies go beyond 
an analysis of the current socio-political dynam- 


Book Reviews 
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ics William Odom and Robert Dujarrıc examine 
three key issues the social and political) patterns 
that Central Asian and Transcaucasian countries 
are likely to pursue, the likelihood of continuing 
political and military stability in the regions, and 
the reemerging religious and cultural identities of 
the inhabitants. Shireen Hunter covers the same 
ground and enriches her analysis of developments 
in the Transcaucasus further with a historical 
survey ındıspensable for understanding |post-So- 
viet predicaments of the region 
Examınıng the issue of identity choices that 
Azerbaijan and the countries of Central Asia had 
to make following their independence, Odom and 
Dujarric conclude that Islamism did not play a 
significant role, as many expected, and that fear of 
the “Islamic threat" ın Central Asia was artıfi- 
cıally created by Soviet era political elites (p 
194) With the exception of Armenia, nationalism 
ın Azerbaian— during the presidency ofi Abulfez 
Elchibey (May 1992-June 1993)—and ın Uzbe- 
kistan was not requisitioned for nation building 
In part, this 1s explained by the fact that the 
Kremlin did succeed partially in establishing a 
new Soviet identity during 70 years of communist 
rule, coming down hard on national and—espe- 
cially ın the case of Soviet Muslims—religious 
identities in the process Besides, almost every- 
where communist party elites managed to stay ın 
power and opted for the preservation of the status 
quo, making only a few changes largely of a 
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window-dressing character, to respond to chang- 
ing circumstances Thus, as Odom and Duyarric 
quite astutely remark, privatization was turned 
into a "transfer of state property to the control of 
individual incumbents ın the regimes" (p 254) 
Even President Askar Akaev of Kyrgyzstan, who 
has always been regarded as a maverick, made 
little progress ın political and economic liberal- 
ization (p 67) What leaders of Central Asia and 
the Transcaucasus have opted for politically and 
ideologically can best be characterized as what 
“Alı Shariati called “guided democracy ” The 
leaders have chosen authoritarianism coupled 
with selective borrowings from the agendas of 
nationalists, democrats and/or Islamists to provide 
legitimacy to the regimes 

Where their policies met little or no opposition 
(Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan) or 
succeeded in consolidating a nation around a 
national idea (Armenia and Uzbekistan) political 
leaders managed to Keep the lid on social frag- 
mentation, avoid civil conflicts and maintain 
some sort of stability And, as the authors point 
out, the first three years after the establishment of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
was too short for social and economic bifurcation 
to prompt destabilization (p 253) In the long run, 
though, Odom and Duyarric are skeptical that 
current regimes will be able to maintain stability 
and avoid civil wars or a gradual collapse of the 
state In part, this 1s because of Russia’s policy of 
reestablishing Moscow’s hegemony over the post- 
Soviet space, which 1s analyzed at length ın the 
two books 

Odom and Dujarrıc accurately trace a parallel 
between current domestic stability and Russian 
meddling ın the internal affairs of the newly 
independent states The Kremlin has now re- 
placed its initial indifference to the “near abroad” 
(as Soviet successor-states were called in Mos- 
cow) with an aggressive policy of reassessing its 
domination Events in Azerbaijan and Georgia, 
where opposition leaders were elected to office, 
and in Tajikistan, where the United Tajık Oppo- 
sition forced the pro-communist regime into shar- 
ing power, all illustrate how Russia has used 
existing divisions in those republics and has 
pursued divide-and-rule tactics to achieve its pol- 
icy goals in the near-abroad These tactics have 
included the ouster of political actors and parties 
perceived to be hostile to Moscow, and re-install- 


ment of old communist elites ın Azerbaijan and 
Georgia In the case of Tajikistan, it has meant 
bringing to power an essentially colonial govern- 
ment (p 74) 

For her part, Shireen Hunter points out that the 
Russians have encouraged social fragmentation, 
since the days of the colonization of the Transcau- 
casus, by shifting their favors from one group to 
another That deepened not only the nft between 
the region’s Muslims and non-Muslims, but ex- 
acerbated interethnic rivalry among local Chris- 
tians as well (p 12) Not much has changed since 
those days, and Russian meddling today, in 
Odom”s and Duyarrıc”s view, has generated civil 
wars and violence ın Tajikistan and the Transcau- 
casus (pp 92 and 253) 

Russia's involvement ın Tajikistan (ın 1993) 
did not come without initial encouragement from 
other Central Asian countries, such as Kazakh- 
stan’s President Nursultan Nazarbaev Odom and 
Duyarrıc, ın 1994, prophesied that Nazarbaev’s 
support for Russia's involvement might later 
come to haunt him (p 49) Indeed, it did come to 
haunt not just Nazarbaev, but all other Central 
Asian leaders as well They all now fear that the 
Russian military buildup in Tajikistan jeopardizes 
their countries’ independence At the same tıme, it 
should be noted that, following their indepen- 
dence, all of the Central Asian countries except 
Tajikistan espoused, ın varying degrees, policies 
to circumvent political and economic dependence 
on Russia, with Uzbekistan leading the drive 
That Uzbek President “Karimov” 1s highly sup- 
portive of establishing strong central institutions 
under the CIS," as Odom and Duyarrıc suggest, 
seems to be quite unfounded (p 53) 

As far as the role of outside powers in Central 
Asia, Odom and Dujarrıc conclude that they have 
brought a measure of stabılıty and economic 
opportunities Though none of the countries 1n- 
volved (Afghanistan, China, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Turkey) has moved to overshadow Russia directly 
for the tıme being (including Iran, whose policy 
Odom and Duyarrıc characterize as one of mod- 
eration, “ın contrast to the expected Islamist 
agitation” [p 1941), these countries’ economic 
endeavors ın Central Asia and the Transcaucasus 
help to lessen the region's dependence on Russia 
and, to a degree, curb the latter's appetites 

In her book, Hunter arrives at the same conclu- 
sion, while also criticizing outside countries for 


being more devoted to their parochial interests 
than to helping the Transcaucasian states—and 
we may safely add Central Asian ones as well—to 
shape up their present and future 

Hunter highlights two 1mportant factors that 
contribute to instability ın the post-Soviet space 
and facilitate Russian interference a culture of 
clientelism and “poverty of leadership” “Long 
years of Russian domination created a wide- 
spread culture of clientalism and a mentality of 
dependence” (p 17), and no leaders comparable 
to India’s Nehru, Pakistan’s Jinnah, Czechoslova- 
kia’s Havel, or Poland’s Walesa, who would be 
politically savvy and act as a unifying force, have 
emerged in the newly independent states The 
instability can also be explamed by the fact that 
practically all of the countries in question were, 
until the 1920s, semi-autonomous feudal fief- 
doms, the effect of which 1s still felt today (p 17) 

One chapter in Hunter’s book deals with the 
protracted conflict between Armenia and Azerbar- 
jan over Nagorno-Karabakh, an Armenian en- 
clave within Azerbaijan. Her balanced approach 
to the study of the roots and evolution of the 
Karabakh problem 1s a valuable contribution to 
Western literature on the subject, which 1s often 
one-sided From the account Hunter provides, it 1s 
clear that the eruption of military hostilities was a 
result of Armenian nationalism ın both Karabakh 
and Armenia acting to spur Azerbaijani national- 
ism, repeated unilateral steps proclaiming 
Karabakh's independence from Azerbaijan, and 
early Armenian hopes that Moscow would solve 
the Karabakh ıssue ın a way favorable to Arme- 
nia The military hostilities resulted ın the Arme- 
nan occupation of one-fifth of Azerbaijan's 
territory by October 1993 This and the Armenian 
refusal to withdraw have been the main impedi- 
ment to bringing Azerbayan to the negotiating 
table The continued conflict, 1n turn, has exerted 
a heavy toll on the Armenians, whose economy 
had been already wrecked by the 1988 earthquake 
and the Azerbaıyanı economic blockade In this 
connection, Hunter quite correctly advises the 
West to eschew past policies armed at promoting 
one particular regional power over the rest— 
clearly a reference to Armenıa— because, ın her 
opinion, this would only intensify the process of 
national fragmentation and facilitate Russian he- 
gemony 1n the region (p 186) 
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These excellent studies on the newly indepen- 
dent states of Central Asia and the Transcaucasus 
provide Western readers with much information, 
background facts and sharp and accurate analyses 
They contribute to a better understandıng of the 
underlying factors that will determine develop- 
ments ın the two regions for years to come Also, 
the books provide a solid basis for speculation on 
the future of Central Asia and the Transcaucasus 
It ıs difficult to predict definitively, but these 
countries are almost certain to go through a period 
of chaos, instability and civil conflict, theiduration 
of which will be predicated on an 1deological 
vacuum and economic failures arising from the 
lack of aggressive policies of transition to market 
economics This, ın turn, increases social and 
economic bifurcation, prepares the ground for 
future upheavals and opens doors to, outside 
manipulation Thus, ın the final analysis, one 
cannot but agree with Odom and Duyarric that, 
given today's realities ın Central Asia| and the 
Transcaucasus, their abılıty to continue!as ınde- 
pendent countries depends primarily on Russian 
support for their independence 


i 
Sergei Gretsky, Professor, Department of Poli- 
tics, The Catholic University of America 


ISRAEL 


The Lessons of Israel’s Great Inflation, by 
Haim Barkaı Westport, CT and London Praeger 
Publishers, 1995 xvin + 212 pages Figures and 
Tables to p 236 Refs to p 240 Index to p 244 
$69 50 | 


Reviewed by Avia Spıvak 


This book 1s a union of two parts, related only 1n 
their general theme The first part deals, with the 
rise of inflation in Israel in the early 1970s, the 
second part 1s about the Israeli stabilization pro- 
gram of 1985, and compares 1t with other con- 
temporaneous stabilization programs ın Argentina 
and Brazil The last chapter 1s a synthesis| of issues 
raised ın the two parts 

Professor Harm Barkaı ıs more than |qualified 
for this kind of research He 1s both a quintessen- 
tial academic, whose inspiration stems directly 
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from the classical economists, and a practitioner 
of economic policy, having served as the chair- 
man of the advisory committee and board of the 
Bank of Israel Indeed, the detailed year by year 
description of the monetary and fiscal develop- 
ment prior to 1973 belongs to a genre of writing 
which 1s all but extinct 1n the economic profes- 
sion—using the data to tell a good story The 
story 1s a sad one, of errors and neglect, that 
almost inevitably led to the calamıty of the three- 
digit inflation of the 1980s 

The stabilization program ıs an even better 
story, with a happy ending The moral of the two 
stories 1s clear and not surprising. If the govern- 
ment follows a prudent fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy, the economy will prosper To fight inflation, 
sufficient fiscal and monetary restraint must be 
applied, without such sacrifices the stabilization 
program will fail As evidence, note the failures of 
two contemporaneous plans, the Austral plan in 
Argentina and the Cruzado plan 1n Brazil, neither 
of which included sufficient fiscal cuts 

Whule it is hard to argue with such fundamen- 
tals of macro-economic policy, they are, however, 
somewhat disappointing Certainly, an increase in 
the money supply is necessary for inflation, but 
the money supply may be endogenous, a result of 
inflation rather than its cause Furthermore, much 
of the inflation story in Israel is a result of the 
unsuccessful attempt to erode the real wages of 
workers by successive devaluation of the shekel 
Thus, although the author claims otherwise, the 
effective 20 percent devaluation of August 1970 
(p 43), and the effective and formal devaluation 
of the Israeli currency by 20 percent in August 
1971, may be as important to the inflationary 
acceleration as the other fiscal and monetary 
factors 

The book does not incorporate the expectations 
for inflation ın its body of analysis, although ıt 
mentions them ın the introduction and Chapter 1 
The single-digit barner (p 44) and the greater 
vulnerability to the 1973 Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) oil price 
shock, which Barkaı emphasizes, are only signif- 
icant ın the context of an adaptive inflationary 
expectations model (p 93) The omission of 
expectations 1s yet more problematic 1n the anal- 
ysis of the stabilization plan Without them, it 1s 
difficult to appreciate the role of the price freeze in 
stopping an inflationary process driven by the 


inertia of inflationary expectations The author 
attributes the freeze to “politics and social psy- 
chology” (p 199) 

Expectations are important in understanding 
the dynamics and inertia of the inflationary pro- 
cess, explaining why strong measures are needed 
to end inflation successfully But both expecta- 
tions and monetary and fiscal policy are caused by 
the political forces that determine economic pol- 
icy Persistent high inflation 1s evidence of mal- 
functioning of the political economic mechanism 
which 1s responsible for economic stability In 
Israel, inflation was a result of the government 
trying to cut balance of payment deficits at the 
expense of the income of workers, without their 
consent, by eroding the deficit with exchange-rate 
devaluations instead of cutting government ex- 
penditures in 1970 and 1971 Without comple- 
mentary measures, devaluation only led to 
inflation and did not have any real effect Thus, it 
was the political discord that was responsible for 
inflation Rudiger Dornbusch has a model that 
describes such a mechanism 1 In 1985, when both 
the Israeli government and the workers agreed to 
give up some of their resources, the stabilization 
policy succeeded Thus, the incomes policy 1s as 
essential to the stabilization plan as the budget 
cuts In Argentina and Brazil, this necessary 
element was not present The government did not 
deliver its share of fiscal cuts 

Barkaı stresses the role of the independence of 
monetary policy But ıt may well be that the 
increased independence of the Bank of Israel after 
1985 was a result of the same social and political 
forces that launched the stabilization program 
Indeed, the experience of recent months hints that, 
without the political support for fighting inflation, 
even a very independent Bank of Israel governor 
cannot reduce inflation Just by restraining mone- 
tary policy in the face of increasing government 
deficits 


Avia Spivak ts Professor of Economics at Ben- 
Guion University, İsrael 


The Stern Gang: Ideology, Politics and 
Terror, 1940-1949, by Joseph Heller London 


1 Open Economy Macroeconomıcs (New York 
Basıc Books, 1980) 


Frank Cass Publıshers, 1995 x * 299 pages 
Notes to p 347 Bibl top 352 Index to p 358 
$47 50 


Reviewed by Neil Caplan 


This condensation of a seminal 1989 Hebrew 
Work offers English-speaking readers the fruits of 
Joseph Heller's study of the clandestine world of 
Israel's pre-state underground The “Stern Gang" 
referred to a radical terrorist movement first 
known as “IZL in Israel” (a breakaway group 
from the larger gun Zvai Leumi, the military 
wing of the Revisionist Movement), headed by 
romantic Zionist ideologue Avraham (“Yair”) 
Stern A year after Yair’s murder at the hands of 
his British police captors ın February 1942, sev- 
eral of his followers reconstituted their organiza- 
tion, thereafter known in Hebrew as LEHI— 
Lohamei He ut Yisrael (Fighters for the Freedom 
of Israel) 

Given the inherent conspiratorial nature of his 
outlaw subject, one must admire Heller's ability 
to gain access to so much documentary archival 
material, to extract useful remınıscences from 
interviews with cooperative former activists, and 
to assemble his evidence with a critical eye The 
result 1s an erudite text, but not easy reading 
While previous authors have highlighted the 
group's terrorist actions, they have paid scant 
attention to the subtleties of its 1deological devel- 
opment Heller quotes from many of LEHI’s 
leaflets and from the private correspondence of its 
activists to produce a detailed and authentic de- 
scription which takes us beyond the bravado of 
he often self-serving and unreliable accounts 
recorded in survivors’ memoirs 

Heller believes that shifts ın the organization’s 
dolitical orientation are best understood through 
in appreciation of the fact that Stern and his 
‘ollowers were the estranged disciples of Zeev 
labotinsky and the Revisionist Movement Unlike 
heir Revisionist mentors, Sternists defined “Brıt- 
un" as the occupier of their homeland and the 
Tebrevv nation’s permanent “enemy ” Nazi Ger- 
nany was, to the Stern Gang, merely a transient 
'persecutor ” In their search for an appropriate 
xternal ally, Sternists at first entertained the 
rospect of an alliance with Hitler or Mussolini 
'efore moving on, by the end of World War II, to 
eek the backing of the Soviet Union In this last 
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phase, LEHI portrayed itself as being part of the 
worldwide struggle against “Anglo-Saxon impe- 
rialism ” One wonders whether, in view of its 
growing anti-Americanism, LEHI’s efforts to gain 
public sympathy and set up support networks (for 
arms purchases, inter alia) ın the Umted States 
deserve more attention than the passing mention 
Heller gives them 

Heller’s portrayal of the Stern Gang’s various 
ideological shifts is necessarily complex In the 
author’s analysis, the terms “national bolshevism” 
or “leftist chauvinism” reflect most accurately the 
group's basic ideology during its heyday | Readers 
may be struck by the eclectic variety ofi legends 
and heroes that inspired the fanatical dedication of 
the group's members Heroic role-models were 
found both ın the distant and recent Jewish past 
(with negative ones taken from the alleged cow- 
ardly behavior of the Jewish ghetto councils in 
Nazı-occupred Europe) and ın dozens of “national 
liberation” struggles ın 19th- and 20th-century 
Europe and Asia 

LEHI’s relations with the Labor-dominated 
Hagana, the Yishuv’s main underground militia, 
which answered to the official Zionist leadership 
under David Ben-Gurion, and with the Revision- 
ıst-controlled IZL, under the command of Mena- 
chem Begin, were problematic, to say the least 
Sternists were forced, at several key mornents, to 
consider operational cooperation with these two 
rival organizations, but could never contemplate 
abdıcatıng the messianic vision which gave their 
group its raison d'être Heller's presentation of 
the acrimonious infighting among the leaders of 
the three underground armies 1s remarkable not 
only for its sophistication in separating rhetorical 
bombast from political and operational consider- 
ations, but also for 1ts evenhandedness, playing no 
favorites among the rivals 

Heller’s careful analysis reveals a number of 
self-destructive inconsistencies in the group’s un- 
derlying philosophy At times torn between fas- 
cism (and its Revisionist origins), on! the one 
hand, and proto-communism, on the other, 
LEHI’s domestic and foreign policy options were 
seldom clear regarding the socioeconomic orien- 
tation of the future “Free Hebrew Nation,” the 
definition of its prime foreign ally, and its attitude 
to the Arabs of Palestine and of the region In 
mid-1949, the elitist, apocalyptic, radical faction 
disintegrated under the weight of internal dissen- 
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sion, unable to find its place along the political 
spectrum of the young Israeli state, which took 
shape as a basically liberal social-democratic and 
pro-Western regime 

The English edition suffers, unfortunately, from 
very poor editing There are many typographical 
and other minor errors, spelling and other conven- 
tions are not always consistent, and the ındex and 
bibliography are incomplete and unreliable The 
author might have done more to make the text 
more user-friendly to his English-speaking reader 
For example, he could have made periodic refer- 
ence to (or criticism of) familiar works by John 
Marlowe, the ESCO Foundation, J C Hurewitz, 
Christopher Sykes, Yehuda Bauer, J Bowyer 
Bell, Nicholas Bethell, or Yıgal Elam as an entrée 
to his own analyses Even while acknowledging 
the vast range of onginal primary sources upon 
which Heller draws, this reviewer finds it hard to 
explaın his complete disregard of most of those 
secondary works and of recent research such as 
Amutzur Ilan's Bernadotte in Palestine (cf Chap- 
ter 11)! 

These drawbacks aside, Heller has produced a 
first-rate analysis of this elusive subject His 
approach offers readers an unusual blend of pri- 
mary research and 1deological analysis, skillfully 
set in the complex and shifting political context of 
a turbulent period 


Neil Caplan teaches Humanities at Vamer Col- 
lege, Montréal, Canada, and is the author of 
Futile Diplomacy (London Frank Cass Publish- 
ers, 1983, 1986, 1997), a multi-volume documen- 
tary history of Arab-Zionist and Arab-Israeli 
negotiation attempts from 1913 to 1956 


JORDAN 


A Harvest of Technology: The Super- 
Green Revolution in the Jordan Valley, by 
Sharıf S Elmusa Washington, DC Center for 
Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, 1994 xxvii + 195 pages Bibl to p 210 
Index to p 217 $19 95 paper 


Reviewed by James A Miller 


ae 
1 (New York St Martin’s Press, 1989) 


At the intersection of political and economic 
rivalries, the east bank of the Jordan River has 
undergone a profound environmental and social 
transformation since the early 1970s The East 
Ghor Canal project, Jordan’s most notable agrı- 
cultural infrastructure, has promoted steady tech- 
nological change ın the region Shanf S Elmusa 
assesses the socioeconomic and environmental 
extent of technological change ın the Jordan 
Valley by looking at the most visible aspects of 
these changes and the development of drip irriga- 
tion and greenhouses, and then asks who benefits 
At the same time, he 1s concerned with the nature 
of economic development and attempts to link 
local changes with the broader body of theory 
developed in economics and rural sociology 

Elmusa views the development of the Jordan 
Valley from the perspective of dependency theory 
and finds the following mixed results Food pro- 
duction has increased dramatically, raising in- 
comes sharply for those who got ın on the ground 
floor, wheat imports, however, have soared as 
vegetables have replaced grain production in the 
Valley, technology accumulation has increased, 
placing Jordan m the forefront of specific agrıcul- 
tural technologies and research, Jordanian agrı- 
culture has come to rely on Egyptian labor, 
linking regional economies, but placing Egyptians 
(ın this discussion) in a new dependency relation- 
ship to Jordanıans (87 percent of the Jordan 
Valley’s labor force was Egyptian in 1986) De- 
spite developments ın the Jordan Valley, agricul- 
ture has declined in relative importance in the 
Jordanian economy (as ın modernizing economies 
generally), and Jordan itself remains strongly 
enmeshed ın patterns of dependency Questions 
arise What is dependency? Who profits from the 
transformation of the Jordan Valley? What are the 
consequences of technological change? 

In this case study of the relationship between 
technological change and development theory, ıt 
may be that theory overwhelms reality Seeking to 
understand the nature of innovation and techno- 
logical adoption, the theoretical discussion intro- 
ducing Elmusa’s work (Chapter 1, “The Basic 
Concepts”) weeds through modernization studies 
and sorts out two models of diffusion of technol- 
ogy—ındıvıdually based versus socially based In 
studies of the Middle East, ındıvıdual-based mod- 
els can be traced to Daniel Lerner’s 1958 study, 


The Passing of Tradıtıonal Society ! Not surpris- 
ingly, Elmusa finds these models lacking and 
turns to models of development that are framed 
within broader social structures that allow the 
"social, economic, and political positions of farm- 
ers, rather than their personality variables, [to 
determine] their decisions on whether to adopt 
new technologies" (p 5) Dependency 1s under- 
stood as the interplay of domestic and interna- 
tional structures involving a country's surplus 
production Jordan's case, ın which expatriated 
surplus has been compensated by foreign aid and 
loans, 1$ an 1deal setting 1n which to study what 
Elmusa identifies accurately as the neglected 
study of the rural sector At issue, however, 1s his 
contention that rural sociology has been at the 
center of research on technical change ın agricul- 
ture, relevant studies ın geography and anthropol- 
ogy are absent from his discussion 

The task of joining the general literature with 
the specific case 1s prefaced by an historical 
overview of Jordan's rural society, from Ottoman 
land-holding practices, to land settlement under 
the British, to the American development agenda 
for the Jordan Valley Programs of land reform 
are discussed, with a focus on the uneven socio- 
economic development of Valley agriculture re- 
sulting from differential access to land and the 
subsequent implementation of new technologies 
Elmusa finds that the system of “production and 
exchange" (Chapter 2) reveals that the socioeco- 
nomic baselıne (pre-1975) of the Valley is a 
composite of resident and commuter landowners, 
sharecroppers and landless wage earners “Drip 
urigation and greenhouses” (Chapter 3) diffused 
through the Jordan Valley as the environment was 
transformed through the construction of the East 
Ghor Canal Here we learn about the technology 
ind administration of irrigation, the cropping 
əatterns that conform to the new supphes of 
Water, and the decisions farmers have made on the 
icceptance of new technology, especially the 
lecision to invest ın drip irrigation and green- 
1ouses As “technology itself [became] an added 
ource of inequality" (p. 107), new problems of 
ısk and entrance to global markets became part of 
ordan's agricultural picture While ın the mid- 
980s (when the author's data runs out) two- 
[e 

I (New York Free Press) 
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thirds of the cropped area remained in a 
traditional subsector, much of which was still 
sharecropped, nearly 40 percent of the Valley's 
farm income was earned by just over 10 percent 
of farm operators—ınvestors ın new technology 
who got ın on the ground floor Thıs reviewer 
found this key section needing more information 
on the history of the East Ghor project / 

Can Jordan free itself of dependency?, asks 
Elmusa ın Chapter 5, “Economic Dependence and 
Technology Accumulation” The entire Arab 
world 15 economically dependent on the West 
Elmusa finds that the Jordan Valley’s. “Super- 
Green Revolution” has led to a paradox of con- 
sequences higher levels of horticultural exports 
and plentiful local supplies of vegetables, but 
greatly elevated levels of wheat imports, modern- 
ization of agriculture, but a host of new environ- 
mental hazards Massive restructuring of Jordan's 
agriculture has taken place with virtually. no 
central planning, a few have benefitted mıghtıly, 
but most have not—no paradox there! 


İ 
James A Miller, Department of History and 
Geogı aphy, Clemson University 
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The Lebanon War, by AJ Abraham West- 
port, CT and London Praeger Publishers, 1996 
xvi + 186 pages Bibl to p 189 Index to p 195 
$55 

Lebanon: A Shattered Country, Myths 
and Realities of the Wars in Lebanon, by 
Elizabeth Picard Tr by Franklin Philip New 
York and London Holmes and Meier, 1996 xn + 
174 pages Append to p 177 Notes to p 187 
Sugg Reading top 193 Index to p 202 $29 50 


Reviewed by Samu Khalaf 


The post-Cold War period 1s ushering 1nirenewed 
interest in countries like Lebanon With the sud- 
den implosion of the Soviet Union, the very 
existence of nation-states 1s being called! to ques- 
tion, and countries are now falling prey to the 
same set of circumstances which continue to 
beleaguer Lebanon Studies on Lebanon, if prop- 
erly set within the post-Cold War context, could 
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once again become informative and relevant 
Otherwise, they could easily slip 1nto a redundant 
and futile exercise The two books under review 
are very telling ın this regard One falls too short 
on this and other grounds The other 1s laudable, 
both ın terms of what ıt purports to do and how it 
does 1t 

No matter how one looks at 1t, and this reviewer 
has tried hard to search for and disclose some of 
ıts elusive virtues, Abraham's book 1s disappoint- 
ıng It is poorly conceived and even more poorly 
executed It is not informed by any overriding 
thesis, and has no theme other than the author's 
repeated claim that the cıvıl war (1975-91) was 
not religious ın character No perspective holds it 
together It is predominantly a chronicle, often a 
dull and tedious narrative of a set of selective 
episodes 

The author claims that ıt is both a military and 
political essay, which 1s intended to highlight the 
internal 1ssues of the war as they appeared to the 
Lebanese public It has little of the “essay,” if by 
that ıs meant an engaging, free-ranging and orig- 
inal exposition Nor are we told how the salient 
issues of the war appear to the Lebanese public 

Abraham tells us that academic studies of the 
war have leaned too heavily on information pro- 
vided by the US Embassy or the media coverage 
from the celebrated Commodore Hotel! Since 
both were located ın the leftist-held Muslim sec- 
tion of West Beirut, much of this information, we 
are told, was either “deceptive,” “censored,” or 
expressed itself ın Western political terms Hence 
the “rightist view has rarely surfaced in the West” 
(p xu) 

He reassures his readers that since he enjoys 
access to views on both sides of the demarcating 
*Green Line" that divides east and west Beirut, 
his exposition will be more balanced and ımpar- 
tal This, too, 1s an unvindicated claim His 
partial predispositions and. one-sided attributions 
are clear throughout, often unabashedly so His 
admiration of the Tumayyıls, for example (the 
father and his two “astute” sons), 1s boundless In 
the opening passage of his book he transforms 
Shaykh Pierre Jumayyil (leader of the Lebanese 
Phalangist Party) into a “proud Arab 
natıonalıst who was known for pro-Arab pos- 
ture ın world affairs" (p 1) By the end he claims 
that ıt was Pierre Jumayyil and his right wing 
party (and not the Lebanese left) who champıoned 


a totally secularist solution to the Lebanese con- 
flict as a viable alternative to Islamic fundamen- 
talism (p 183) His son, Bashir, 1s extolled for his 
“moderation” as an “uncompromising nationalist” 
and heralded as a “prophet in the wilderness" (p 
164) The 1982 election of Amın, the “intellectual 
and astute politician,” 1s seen as “the last hope to 
reunite Lebanon and bring about its recovery and 
salvation” (p 164) 

Abraham”s account is partial and ıs filtered 
through a handful of sources And his choice to 
restrict his study to the first seven years of the 
cıvıl war (1e from 1975 to the Israeli invasion of 
1982) 1s questionable Such restriction was legit- 
imate and understandable at the time Abraham 
published his first book on the same topic (1984) 
The exclusion 1s grievous, however, for someone 
interested in documenting the dialectical nature of 
the interplay between internal and external 
sources of conflict, particularly as they exacerbate 
the 1nter-communal character of protracted vio- 
lence It is, after all, ın the latter phases of the war 
that the internecine and confessional character of 
belligerency became more pronounced and cruel, 
an observation that contradicts Abraham’s thesis 
regarding the non-religious character of violence 
in Lebanon 

Furthermore, there 1s no effort to make judı- 
cious use of some of the contested theoretical 
paradigms on civil violence to render the Leba- 
nese case more conceptually or comparatively 
relevant Nor are we informed how the war 
departs from or complies with other comparable 
instances of political strife 

Even in form the book leaves much to be 
desired Sloppiness 1s often unpardonable In one 
particular instance, virtually all the names of a 
political cabinet were misspelled beyond recogni- 
tion (p 165) Abraham, by his own admission, did 
not intend his work to be of interest to scholars 
only He wished to broaden its appeal by reaching 
the lay reader as well Hence, he “lightened” and 
peppered his narrative prose in an attempt to be 
more prosaic and graphic His use of such disso- 
nant titles as “Ambush at High Noon,” “Crimson 
Skies,” “The Lights of Zaatar,” “Fury out of 
Zion,” and “Death Stalks the Night” not only 
obscure and mystify, they also trivialize the mag- 
nitude of the collective suffering and victimiza- 
tion 


Much as Abraham 1s dısappoıntıng, Pıcard 1s 
commendable, more so sınce thıs ıs the first 
serious study of "post-Taif? Lebanon İt is a 
relatively sparse but well-crafted book, dense with 
pertinent and lively details, but broad in scope 
Inevitably, ıt traverses familiar ground. Virtually 
all the distinctive and problematic features, the 
nagging issues which have beleaguered the coun- 
try for so long, are addressed Lebanon's commu- 
nal character, the choice of Greater Lebanon, the 
accomplishments of the French Mandate, the 
emergence of Beirut as a merchant city, political 
clientelism, the *National Pact," the Palestinian 
presence, the pre-war socio-economic dısparıtıes 
and political ımbalances, and the ravages of pro- 
tracted strife The latter include the destruction of 
the country's precarious consensus and its eco- 
nomıc infra-structure, the psychological wounds, 
and the growing symptoms of retribalization 

The sweep of the author's concerns notwith- 
standing, she remains trenchant and probing in her 
analysis To her credit, Picard 1s always keen and 
exacting 1n stating and substantiating some of the 
curious and seemungly inconsistent realities. of 
Lebanon She 1s also equally ardent ın extracting 
some comparative inferences Rarely does one 
come across the facile answers or the cliché-like 
rhetorical platitudes which mar Abraham’s vol- 
ume While Abraham relies generally on a hand- 
ful of secondary sources, often books or accounts 
he had avowed to discredit, Picard 1s clearly more 
exhaustive and judicious ın her use of the relevant 
empirical and conceptual literature Likewise, one 
sees no trace of the apologetic accounts of chau- 
vınıst “Lebanısts” bent on dismissing their coun- 
try’s foibles on the machinations of others 
Picard’s book enriches our understanding of Leb- 
anon’s checkered history and its unsettled future 

Appropriately, Picard first traces the origin and 
survival of Lebanon’s communitarian structure 
She explains persuasively how the country 
evolved as the most receptive to Western culture 
and values, but also how it has clung tenaciously 
to the Ottoman heritage of communal cleavages 
Throughout her study, she accounts for both the 
enabling and disabling features of such transfor- 
mation For example, in trying to account for 
Beirut's spectacular growth as a "merchant city,” 
an entrepöt and conduit for trade with the hinter- 
land, she does not overlook the fragility and 
profound structural imbalances exacerbated by 
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swift urbanization She examines the inflow of 
petro-dollars in the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury, the prosperity of the new urban bourgeoisie, 
and the vulnerability and sensitivity of the, country 
to external pressures and interventions 

Picard 1s equally perceptive in her treatment of 
Lebanon’s notorious clientelistic polity The te- 
nacıty of prımordıalısm and the survival of local, 
famılıal and personal loyalties, particularly in 
times of crisis, are acknowledged She recognizes 
the peculiarities of Lebanon’s political jculture 
the “orıgınalıty,” but also the “precarıous and 
dangerously static" character, of its contested 
National Pact (p 63), the electoral law asa tool 
for the institutionalization of political chentelism 
(p 51), the exclusıve and congealed composıtıon 
of its "parliamentary club" (p 53), and the pro- 
hibitive cost of its electoral campaigns (“one of 
the world's highest, eight times that of West 
Germany and twice that of the US” [p '53]) 

Picard's analysis 1s most penetrating when she 
explores testy 1ssues such as the Palestinian factor 
and “Shıhabısm,” so called to refer to President 
Fu”ad Shihab's (1958—64) “policy of moderniz- 
ıng Lebanon's infrastructure" (p 91) The former 
prods her to question Lebanon's imperfect plural- 
istic choice and İsrael”s democratic exclusion 
choice which, in her view, makes the wisdom of 
the latter questionable She asks "Can either the 
Lebanese preference for a democracy ‘by! consen- 
sus’ among elites or Israel’s preference for a 
democracy by exclusion serve as a standard for 
criticizing the authoritarian regimes of the Middle 
East?” (p 78) 

Picard must be complimented for her un- 
daunted assertion that the “Palestinian, powder 
keg” has been skillfully confined to Lebanon by 
neighboring regimes only to preserve order m 
their own lands, making Lebanon a surrogate 
battlefield for the wars of others Such victimiza- 
tion can only add “fire and blood to a Lebanese 
society already inflamed by its domestic divi- 
sions" (p 88) 

Picard explores "Shihabism" and finds that it 
"facilitated the domination. of the state by the 
merchant and financial oligarchy that [President 
Shihab] had hoped to check" (p 91) Above all, 
Picard discloses the tenuous tension between state 
and society, and between the enfeebled state 
autocracy and the hegemony of its communal 
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Picard 1s also critical of Lebanon's communi- 
tarıan fragmentation, economic 1mbalances, un- 
settled collective grievances, unbridled 
clientelism, and the glaring affronts to the coun- 
try's independence and security. She 15, however, 
not hesitant to recognize some of Lebanon's 
redeeming virtues, particularly its open, plural 
and tolerant character This 1s most visible in 
Berrut”s “intellectual effervescence" ın the late 
1960s, which was germane for “reflection and 
creativity ” 

In her vision of Lebanon’s future, poised as it 
were between the alleged secularism of totalıtar- 
1an regimes and the rising tide of popular Islam, 
Picard sees hope in reinventing and reinforcing 
“civility” inherent ın “small and plurıcommunı- 
tarıan” associations and loyalties Such endan- 
gered zones of public space and voluntarism are 
“the only ones [that] can hold the state account- 
able They alone can convey social demands, 
direct efforts and attract individual loyalties” (p 
172) 

Finally, two other redeeming attributes grace 
the book and enhance its appeal Pıcard”s sug- 
gested annotated list of supplementary readings 1s 
valuable, and Franklin Philip’s translation 1s 
crisp, honest to both Picard’s economical syntax 
and her gift for refined and engaging prose 


Samu Khalaf ıs Professor of Sociology and Dı- 
rector of the Center for Behavioral Studies, Amer - 
ican University of Ben ut 
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Mobile Pastoralists: Development Plan- 
nıng and Social Change ın Oman, by Dawn 
Chatty New York Columbıa Üniversity Press, 
1996 xv * 193 pages Notes to p 203 Gloss to 
p 205 Refs top 216 Index to p 230 $17 50 


paper 
Reviewed by Miriam Joyce 


As project leader for a two year United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP), anthropologist 
Dawn Chatty made a needs assessment of an 
Omanı tribe, the Harasıs Ironically, although 
Chatty focused on the entire Harasis tribe, for 


funding purposes the project was titled "Women's 
Component in Pastoral Community Assistance 
and Development A Study of the Needs and 
Problems of the Harasis Population" (OMA/80/ 
VVO1) In 1981, the nomadic Harasıs, approxi- 
mately 3,000 people, occupied a limestone desert 
plateau known as the Jiddat al-Harasis Prior to 
the accession of Sultan Qabus bın Sa'ıd ın 1970, 
the isolated Harasis had little contact with the 
government in Muscat, but after assuming control 
of the Sultanate and ending the rebellion m 
Dhufar the new sultan attempted to modernize his 
country, build the infrastructure of a modern state, 
and promote the welfare of all his people The 
government, of course, wished to include the 
Harasıs The population's conception of its “ıden- 
tty was basically tribal, and the broader concept 
of national 1dentity was only to develop ın step 
with their understanding of the services that a 
nation-state provided its citizens" (p 76) 

At the beginning of 1980, the Omanı govern- 
ment wanted to find a method of providing basic 
social services to nomadic pastoralısts without 
forcing them to settle down or interfering in their 
tradıtıonal way of life Several Omani ministers 
enthusiastically supported Chatty’s research As a 
result, she was able to live among the Harasıs and 
assess their needs The tribesmen did not wish to 
have houses built for them—they preferred tents, 
they also requested a regional school with dormi- 
tories for both their sons and daughters, and they 
wanted access to health care and an adequate 
supply of water 

Chatty documents the process that led to the 
fulfillment of some of the tribe's requirements and 
the reasons why other requirements were 1gnored 
She also provides a brief history of the transition 
from camel to truck, from subsistence to salary, 
and from reliance on famuly labor to partial 
dependence on foreign hired workers Discussing 
the considerable distance necessary to travel be- 
tween pasture and water, she explains how truck 
ownership required a constant source of cash 
Once the truck replaced the camel, money for fuel 
was always needed Camels, of course, did not 
disappear, their milk remained more desirable 
than goats' milk, and tradition dictated that only 
males were permitted to tend them In addition, as 
oil wealth was distributed throughout the Sultan- 
ate, purses at camel races escalated and tribesmen 


spent large sums of money to provide special diets 
for potential winners 

As the title of her project suggests, Chatty did, 
indeed, devote some attention to the role of tribal 
women According to Chatty, beneath their tradı- 
tional garments and masks these women were 
often strong and determined 1ndividuals Shamma 
was one of the women studied, she could produce 
rice in the middle of a sand storm with not a bit of 
grit, and she used wooden packing crates both as 
shelter for young animals and as shelves, which 
replaced tree limbs as storage areas “These ın- 
cursions of modernization and change always 
seemed to find a home first ın Shamma's house- 
hold" (p 151) 

Chatty did not act as a dispassionate observer, 
and in the ten-year period during which she 
maintained contact with the Harasis she became a 
welcome guest, a friend and a committed advo- 
cate This well-written account will be of interest 
to students of nomadic societies and to all who 
study the Sultanate of Oman Those intrigued by 
this book may wish to turn their attention: to 
another region of the Sultanate and read an 
anthropologist's interesting study of the Sohar 
region ! 


Miriam Joyce ıs Associate Professor of History at 
Purdue University Calumet She is the author of 
The Sultanate of Oman A Twentieth Century 
History (Westport Praegeı Publishers, 1995) 
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Life at the Crossroads: A History of Gaza, 
by Gerald Butt Nicosia, Cyprus Rımal Publica- 
tions, 1995 188 pages Bibl to p 193 Index to p 
200 $24 95 


Reviewed by Sara Roy 


Gerald Butt has written a lively, intelligent and 
highly readable history of Gaza, about which 
precious little exists, especially in English This 
work treats Gaza not as a violent, poor and 
unwanted backwater of the Middle East, but as 


— 

1 Unni Wikan, Behind the Veil in Arabia 
Women tn Oman (Chicago and London University of 
Chicago Press, 1991) 
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one of the oldest living cities in the world, with a 
rich and contentious history As such, Butt’s 
account provides a much needed correction and 
fills a largely untouched void 

That Gaza has escaped serious historical atten- 
tion 1s astounding For many, the history, of the 
area begins with the birth of the Gaza Strip ın 
1948 The earliest knowledge of Gaza, however, 
dates to 3300 BC, when small groups of Chalco- 
lithic hunters and farmers established communi- 
ties ın nearby hills Gaza's history is not only long 
but turbulent, and its strategic geographical posi- 
tion has clearly shaped its very vibrant, even 
elegant, history The struggle for Gaza hàs been 
an enduring, albeit relatively unknown, feature of 
Palestine’s history From its ancient beginnings 
down to the present day, the city of Gaza has been 
the site of continuous mvasion, foreign domina- 
tion, local resıstance, and internal renewal 

Gaza's recorded past dates back to the learlıest 
days of the Pharaonıc dynastıes, whose domına- 
ton of the Phılıstıne coast, and of Gaza ın 
particular, was crucial to dynastıc sovereignty and 
survival The Egyptian Pharaohs understood the 
military and economic significance of the city of 
Gaza and its environs Situated on the Via Marts, 
a road that ran from Egypt along the coast of 
Palestine and Phoenicia, with a branch leading 
eastward to Damascus and Mesopotamia, Gaza 
served as a critical link between Egypt and these 
other empires of antiquity both for trade and for 
conquest Indeed, during Biblical times, Gaza 
provided a crucial outlet to the Mediterranean for 
overland trade between the Far East—India and 
China—and the countries of the Mediterranean 
basin, as well as for exports from the Red Sea 
region and from southern Arabia, a fact reflected 
in the writings of the classical geographers, Strabo 
and Pliny 

These important commercial routes crossed 
into Gaza and were greatly dependent upon the 
markets and ports of the city for their success As 
the last town visited before entering the Sinai, and 
the first town reached after leaving it, Gaza was of 
crucial importance to the conqueror attempting to 
invade Egypt from the north or Palestine from the 
south In ancient times of war, Gaza served as the 
main tactical base for Egypt’s armies marching 
towards Canaan and Syria, and ın times of peace, 
Gaza, with its abundant water supply and natural 
resources, was the key commercial outpost and 
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provisioning center for caravans traveling be- 
tween Asia and Africa Whoever controlled Gaza, 
therefore, could shape the nature of interregional 
trade at the time A noted historian of the city, 
Martin A Meyer, wrote, “as long as the center of 
history remained ın the Mediterranean world, the 
fate of nations was mirrored ın that of this solitary 
city "! 

After briefly tracing Gaza's earliest beginnings, 
Butt provides a succinct but beautifully detailed 
account of Gazan life under the rule of Canaan 
and Phılıstıne, Assyria, Babylonia and Persia, 
Greece and Rome, and Byzantium The arrival of 
Islam 1s described and followed by a discussion of 
the Crusades and of Ottoman domination Gaza's 
modern history really begins with its brutal de- 
struction and depopulation during World War I, a 
history that was sadly and irreversibly shaped by 
the subsequent 1mposition of the British Mandate 
and solidified by ensuing Egyptian and Israeli 
occupations Indeed, Gaza's present debilitation 
seems almost antithetical when viewed against 1ts 
remarkable history of resilience, growth and re- 
sistance 

Yet, as Butt poignantly reveals, Gaza today 
remains as vulnerable and frightened as ıt was ın 
1486 BC when a Hittite invasion seemed immi- 
nent "The city weeps and her tears are running, 
and there 1s not help for us We have been 
sending to the Kıng of Egypt for twenty years, 
but not one word has come to us from our Lord" 
(p 23) 


Sara Roy ts a research scholar at the Center foi 
Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University and 
the author of The Gaza Strıp The Political Econ- 
omy of De-Development (Washington, DC Instt- 
tute for Palestine Studies, 1995) 
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Reviewed by Steven Heydemann 


Studies of contemporary Syrian politics often 
reflect an uncomfortable similarity to Kremlinol- 
ogy—scanning figures on a distant balcony as 
they jostle for position Although Syria has 
achieved an unusual level of international prom- 
ınence (or notoriety) it remains severely under- 
studied Despite its regional influence, its 
(probably overrated) strategic importance, and the 
ready availability of policy experts eager to strut 
their expertise, we know relatively little about 
how Syrıa works The lack of solid research has 
resulted ın a serious deficit in our understanding 
of the nuts and bolts of Syrıan politics, the 
dynamics of policy making, and how the country 
ıs responding to the pressures, strains and chal- 
lenges of life in the developing world at the end of 
the 20th century Symptomatic of the problem, we 
continue to debate whether Syrıa has any politics 
at all, or whether President Hafiz al-Asad runs the 
country single-handed, deciding everything from 
issues of war and peace, to which teacher gets the 
comer classroom ın al-Thawia secondary school 
in Dayr al-Zor 

Volker Perthes’ outstanding study goes a long 
way toward overcoming this deficit With his 
nuanced and deeply informed analysis of the 
Syrian political economy since 1970, focusing in 
particular on the period from the 1980s forward, 
Perthes adds significantly to our understanding of 
contemporary Syria and of Syrian politics Based 
on extended periods of residence 1n Syria and on 
access to considerable primary source material— 
including many unpublished, official and semi- 
official documents and numerous interviews—the 
volume 1s a major contribution to the research 
literature on Syria, and must be seen as the 
definitive study to date of Syrıa's political econ- 
omy during the Asad period 

Opening with a brief history of Asad's rise to 
power, Perthes then provides a thorough review of 
the current state of Syrıa's political economy, 
emphasizing the social and economic changes 
experienced by the country during the two-and-a- 
half decades of Asad's rule Subsequent chapters 
assess the consequences of economic change 
since 1970 on Syrian social relations and class 
structure, evaluate the institutional context and 
dynamics of Syrian authoritarianism, including 
the role of popular organizations, parliament, 


busıness groups, and the government, and exam- 
ıne the dynamıcs and politics of economic policy 
makıng A final chapter consıders the (rather dım) 
prospect that economic reform could lead to a 
process of political liberalization, and speculates 
about the future of Syria after Asad 

Perthes handles his material deftly and 1s 
keenly aware of what happens underneath, within 
and outside of the formal processes and structures 
that make up Syria's political economy He con- 
veys a visceral sense of the sharp frustration and 
cynicism of those who have seen their living 
standards declıne since 1970, of the political 
calculations of leading businessmen anxious to 
preserve their privileged—and highly lucrative— 
relations with powerful officials, of the stifling 
atmosphere of an authoritarian bureaucracy that 
rewards compliance and punishes ambition, of 
how economic decisions are taken in a system 
governed by the logic of regime survival rather 
than the logic of economic rationality, and how 
cabinet ministers adroitly manipulate Asad’s dı- 
vide and rule strategy to advance their own policy 
agendas 

Along the way, Perthes weighs in on many of 
the debates that have shaped research on Syrian 
politics and political economy, such as the ımpor- 
tance of sectarıanısm (declining), the degree of 
Asad's popular support (broader than often as- 
sumed, if not terribly deep), the standing of 
economic concerns within the regime (second- 
ary), the political influence of the military (also 
declining), and whether Asad does, 1n fact, run the 
place out of his hip pocket (yes in the area of 
military-strategic issues, less so in the area of 
economic policy) 

Inevitably, the overall picture 1s mixed and 
more negative than positive. While Perthes notes 
that the economic policies of the Asad regime 
have produced winners, notably the rural middle 
class and urban trading communities, the regime's 
overall economic track record 1s dısmal Subordi- 
nating the economy to Asad's strategic ambitions 
has produced large numbers of losers, and, as 
Perthes makes clear, as long as the losers are 
fragmented and do not threaten the stability of the 
system, their concerns and interests will receive 
only secondary consıderatıon Among the many 
fascınatıng and disturbing observations in the 
book 1s the regime's total lack of attention to the 
economic consequences of the peace process 
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On the other hand, while the book ıs theoreti- 
cally informed, it ıs not theoretical Perthes” 
principal concern and focus 1s Syria, and, al- 
though the book provides an essential foundation 
for connecting Syria's experiences to theoretical 
debates ın political economy, ıt does nöt itself 
make these connections In addition, Perthes ar- 
gues that Syria 1s exceptionally disengaged from 
the global economy and that the sources of its 
economic policy must, therefore, be understood as 
internally driven This 1s largely correct, but 
Perthes pushes the argument a step too far There 
is no doubt that, unlike many economically vul- 
nerable developing states, Syria’s economic pol- 
icles reflect domestic political priorities, but both 
the package of reforms adopted by Syria to deal 
with the economic crisis of the 1980s, and the 
global trends towards market economies and 
the decline of state intervention, have influenced 
the Syrian political economy 

Perthes’ book should be considered essential 
reading for anyone with an interest in contempo- 
rary Syrian politics and political economy No 
study available to date can compare with the 
depth and breadth of Perthes’ work, nor his 
command of his subject matter This volume not 
only fills a significant gap in our understanding of 
the Synan political economy, but sets a demand- 
ing standard for studies that follow 


Steven Heydemann, Du ector, Program on the 
Nea: and Middle East, Social Science Research 
Council 
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Pan-Turkism: From İrredentism to Coop- 
eration, by Jacob M Landau Bloomington and 
Indianapolis Indiana University Press, 1995 vin 
+ 234 pages Select Bibl to p 260 Index to p 
275 $35 cloth, $14 95 paper 


Reviewed by Paul B Henze 


This attractively bound paperback 1s a reissue of a 
study that Israeli scholar Jacob Landau first pub- 
lished in 1981 (issued by Archon Press, Hamden, 
CT) He has added a final chapter A diligent 
scholar, Landau surveyed a formidable amount of 
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source material when he put this book together ın 
the late 1970s, as his 1,206 original footnotes 
demonstrate The original edition, nevertheless, 
had serious shortcomings There were too many 
lists of personalities and publications and too little 
analysis, almost no discussion of the actual effect 
on politics and history of the broad group of 
people he called pan-Turkists The political back- 
ground of late Ottoman and Republican Turkey 
was inadequately sketched out The complex 
story of the political awakening of the Turks and 
other Muslims of the Russian empire (which for 
the most part preceded the rise of nationalism 
among Anatolian Turks) was largely ignored To 
the extent that these varied and complex develop- 
ments were mentioned at all, they were al] treated 
as manifestations of pan-Turkism, a doubtful 
approach Not surprisingly, therefore, Landau's 
discussion of the activities of exiles from the 
Russian/Soviet empire, ın Turkey after World 
War I, and in Turkey, Germany, and America 
after World War II, lacked perspective 

There were factual errors as well For example, 
Zeki Velidi Togan, one of the greatest of all 
Turkic scholars of the past century, was not a 
Turkestanı He was a Bashkir, born near Ufa, 
where the 100th anniversary of his birth was 
celebrated in 1990, with his son, Subide Togan, a 
distinguished economist at Bilkent University in 
Ankara, a guest of honor 

Unfortunately, nothing has been changed in the 
first six chapters of the reissued book, not even the 
footnotes This makes all the references at least 15 
years old 

The new 30-page final chapter, “From Irreden- 
tism to Solidarity,” 1s disappointing The title ıs a 
misnomer Turkey never followed an irredentist 
policy toward the Turks of the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, let alone those of the Balkans and 
the Middle East Does “solidarity” mean anything 
other than a sense of kinship, which is mutual ın 
the case of most Turkic peoples and can be freely 
expressed now that communist prohibitions have 
disappeared? This final chapter 1s a hastily assem- 
bled hodgepodge of information of varying de- 
grees of significance about Turkey’s reaction to 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and the emer- 
gence of six independent Muslim republics None 
of the data 1s later than early 1993 Regrettably, 
the new chapter displays all the shortcomings of 
the original study—too little awareness of history, 


too little Turkish political context, too little un- 
derstanding of all the factors that influence the 
politics of the newly independent countries 

Except for Azerbaijan, which 1s only superfi- 
cially analyzed ın terms of the political develop- 
ments of 1991 and 1992, the author ignores the 
Caucasus and seems to be unaware of the fact that 
most Muslim peoples of the Caucasus, though 
only a few of them are Turks, have long felt an 
affinity to Turkey He never mentions Georgia, 
apparently because ıt ıs not Muslim, though its 
positive and close relations with Turkey are of 
much greater significance than Turkey's relations 
with distant Tajikistan, which 1s discussed as if it 
were a Turkic country He dismisses the six 
million Tatars of Russia as a small people of little 
consequence and refers to the Chechens as Turks 
There 1s no mention in the entire book of the 
near-genocidal experiences of the Muslims of the 
Caucasus and the Balkans ın the Russo-Turkish 
wars of the 19th century nor of Stalin's deporta- 
tions of the Crimean Tatars, the Chechens and 
several other Caucasian peoples, at the end of 
World War II, experiences fundamental to under- 
standing the attitudes of most of these peoples 
today 

İn sum, the final chapter contributes little that 1s 
worthwhie to understanding Turkey's policies 
toward the ex-Soviet states or these states' poli- 
cies toward Turkey It provides no criteria against 
which the evolution of these states and their 
relatıons with the world around them can be 
judged 

The book, nevertheless, includes fascinating 
and little known tidbits of information, e g , the 
fact that one of the early pan-Turkish enthusiasts, 
Tekin Alp, was a converted Salonika Jew, born 
Moiz Kohen Another early pan-Turkist, Agop 
Boyacıyan, was an Armenian The later leftist 
journalist, Nadir Nadi of Cumhurıyet, called for 
Turkey to join the war on the side of Nazi 
Germany ın 1940 Turkey”s delicate fence-strad- 
dling during World War II is appropriately com- 
mented upon, but pan-Turkıst influence during the 
wartime period 1s exaggerated 

Other entertaining details and useful references 
abound The publisher, however, would have 
served the scholarly community better by com- 
missioning either Landau or another author to 
write an entirely new book on Turkish and Turkic 
nationalism, rather than to attempt to make this 


one relevant for understandıng Turkey”s relatıons 
with related peoples, let alone serve as a prism 
through which to evaluate the past experience— 
and above all the future—of the wider Turkish 
world 


Paul B Henze, Resident Consultant, RAND Coi - 
poration, Washington, DC 
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Lyautey and the French Conquest of Mo- 
rocco, by William A Hoisington, Jr New York 
St Martin’s Press, 1995 xı + 207 pages Notes to 
p 253 Bibl to p 263 Index to p 276 $45 


Reviewed by Julia Clancy-Smith 


Historical memory of France's colonial moment 
1n Morocco inevitably evokes the figure of Mar- 
shal Lours-Hubert Lyautey (1854—1934), the first 
resident general named to that country after the 
1912 imposition of the French Protectorate In- 
deed, Jacques Berque, the noted scholar of all 
things North African and a former colonial officer 
himself, opens his personal reminiscences, Mém- 
oues des deux rives, with an anecdote about 
General Lyautey presiding over commencement 
exercises at an Algerian lycée in 1907 ! Lyautey’s 
career and life have been the object of numerous 
books, articles, dissertations, and studies, ınclud- 
ing hagiographic accounts by French military 
writers and officers, who lionized the man as 
France's overseas empire began to crumble after 
World War TI And Lyautey himself wrote exten- 
sively about his own exploits and campaigns long 
before he was appointed resident general of Mo- 
rocco, ın April of 1912, by the French president, 
Armand Fallığres The abundance of written and 
other kinds of historical data on Lyautey has 
rendered the historian's task rather more difficult, 
not least because what the Marshal preached or 
advocated as colonial policy was frequently very 
different from practice A paradoxical individual 
who sincerely admired many aspects of North 
African Arab culture, studied Arabic, fretted over 
the corrosıve effects of European civilization upon 
the Maghrib, and yet relied upon force majeure 


-—— 
1 (Pans Editions du Seuil, 1989), p 7 
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when faced with opposition to French rule, 
Lyautey presents his biographers with not a few 
intractable problems of interpretation 

It is greatly to William Hoisington's credit as a 
scholar and historian that he has grappled so 
skillfully with the personality, real and legendary, 
of Lyautey, effortlessly weaving the colonial of- 
ficer's own story into a much grander, more 
complex narrative of fin-de-siécle France, the 
culture of the military establishment, and French 
imperialism world wide Hoisington's study is the 
first truly scholarly full-length biography of 
Lyautey ın English, and ıt rivals the recent three 
volume work in French by Daniel Rivet 2 It is the 
product of years of painstaking research in at least 
six major archival collections, including the pro- 
tectorate archives 1n Rabat, which have not been 
used extensively by scholars It draws together 
numerous other sources of documentation that 
wil be mined eagerly by those studying the 
French empire Morocco at this critical juncture in 
time 1s treated ın a systematic and sympathetic 
fashion, so that the Moroccans, and other! North 
African figures and leaders, emerge fully as actors 
ın the unfolding drama Such a treatment ıs the 
mark, once again, of mature historical analysis, 
since Hoisington 1s able to deal with both sides of 
the colonial equation without consigning the col- 
onized to a shadowy existence as mere supernu- 
meraries | 

This ıs really a biography about two 
Lyauteys—the soldıer-admınıstrator who advo- 
cated the novel ıdea of “peaceful penetratıon” and 
“ındırect rule,” and a second, somewhat more 
elusıve figure, who rashly proposed ın 1891 that 
the army ın the Metropole assume the role of a 
"vast field of social action" (p 4), and, later 
engaged the famous urban planner, Henri Prost, to 
safeguard Islamic Rabat's cultural patrimony 
against the inroads of modernity To flush out the 
multiple dimensions of his life and thought, the 
author follows Lyautey ın the first chapter from 
his early years at St Cyr (1873), through his first 
encounters with L’ Algérie Française ın the 1870s 
and 1880s, and subsequent posting to French 
Indochina ın 1894, followed by five years in 
Madagascar These years and experiences solidi- 
fied his views on the nature of empire as well as 


2 Lyautey et l'institution du protectorat fian- 
çaıs au Maroc, 1912-1925 (Pans L'Harmattan, 1988) 
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his definition of French colonialism's mission, 
which also coincided, as Hoisington shows, with 
the elaboration of a vocal colonial lobby in France 
supported by a parti colonial ın the French legis- 
lature The intricate interplay between Métropole 
politics and politicians and imperial expansion ın 
North Africa after 1900 1s the subyect of chapter 
two, “The Road to Morocco” Here the author 
deftly reveals all the twists and turns that led— or 
forced—Parıs to abandon its official policy of 
peaceful change 1n Morocco, with Lyautey lead- 
ing the charge 

Chapter three, “A Method for Morocco?,” rep- 
resents the most incisive analysis to date of how 
Lyautey arrived at his native policy or, as Hois- 
ington characterizes it, his “Moroccan policy" (p 
53) The author carefully revisits earlier interpre- 
tatıons of Lyautey's first actions and decisions 
after he landed ın Casablanca, ın May of 1912, 
ostensibly to inaugurate the Lyautey method of 
peaceful penetration and indirect rule Hoisington 
successfully undermines Rivet's assessment that 
the resident general was compelled by events on 
the ground to abandon any hope of method in 
conquest and rule, as well as Douglas Porch's 
indictment that Lyautey was no more than a crass 
colonial opportunist? Instead, we are offered a 
finely grained, sophisticated analysis of how 
Lyautey, the soldier, missionary, realist, and 1de- 
alist, adapted his thinking and policies to the harsh 
realities of widespread insurrection in the country 
and deep mistrust by members of the Sharifian 
government That Lyautey evolved a method of 
rule—or several different methods, depending 
upon the play of local politics and force in any 
given region of Morocco—ıs indisputable, argues 
Hoisington The failure of these policies, whether 
in pacıfyıng the Middle Atlas (the subject of 
chapter four) or ın conquering Morocco’s south 
through the politique des grands caids (dealt with 
in chapter five), harks back to the general’s chief 
objective—to create a true partnership between 
Moroccans and Frenchmen 

One of the most fascinating sections of the 
book is “Remaking Rabat” (chapter sıx) 
Lyautey”s refashıonıng of the city that he selected 
as the administrative seat of the protectorate has 
been the subject of several recent studies The 
.... 


3 The Conquest of Morocco (New York Alfred 
A Knopf, 1983) 


dual city approach, with its solicitous preservation 
of the medina (the old city) and its separate 
modern European city built in the invented 
Franco-Muslim style, has led to charges of racism 
and urban apartheid Hoisington examines these 
charges and the changes wrought—or attempt- 
ed—ın Rabat from 1912 to 1925, through the lens 
of the newly created municipal commission, 
which had both Moroccan and French members, 
although power lay clearly with the latter In 
Hoisington's analysis, this commission emerges 
as a sort of microcosm for all the tensions, 
contradictions, deceptions, and inequities of the 
protectorate itself Yet he concludes that Lyautey 
was no “white supremacist” (p 109), although the 
resident general's vision of a single Rabat "living 
two different but inter-woven lives, a separate yet 
equal expression of a Franco-Moroccan partner- 
ship, never became a reality" (p 134) 

This ıs a beautifully written study which will 
serve as a model for future research 1nto colonial 
Morocco as well as for scholars undertaking that 
most difficult of historical subgenres— biography 
ın the colonial situation Moroever, ıt comple- 
ments nicely Hoisington's first work on Morocco, 
The Casablanca Connection French Colonial 
Policy, 1936-1943 ^ The text 1s greatly enhanced 
by seven excellent maps 


Julia Clancy-Smuth is Associate Professor of His- 
tory in the Department of Near Eastern Studies at 
the Univer sity of Arizona 


Memories of a Revolution: Egypt, 1952, by 
Khaled Mohi El Din Cairo American University 
in Cairo Press, 1995 xu + 259 pages Index to p 
273 $29 50 


Reviewed by Joel Gordon 


The author of these "memories" will be well 
known to students of modern Egyptian history 
and politics as a founder of the Free Officers 
movement, which was part of the junta that 
toppled King Faruq and ınstıgated the 1952 Na- 
sırıst revolution Dubbed the “Red Major” for his 
political leanings, Khalid Moh El Din is also the 
pd 


4 (Chapel Hil and London University of 
North Carolina Press, 1984) 


last member of President Jamal Abd al-Nasir's 
inner circle to remain politically active, still head- 
ing the leftist Tajammu' Party Often an opponent 
of political institutions. that emerged from the 
revolution he helped to foster, Mohı El Din's 
voice 1s powerful and intriguing 

This book 1s an adapted translation of Mohi El 
Din's Arabic memorrs, Wa al-An Atakallam (And 
Now I Speak, 1992) The claim behind the orig- 
inal title was somewhat overstated In the early 
1980s, when participants from all factions pro- 
duced personal narratives of the revolution, Mohi 
El Din abstamed Yet, unlike several comrades 
who maintained strict silence, he frequently pub- 
lished short accounts of particular incidents, often 
ın his party's paper, Al-Ahali He also was always 
willing to meet with scholars to discuss his role 1n 
the revolution This book 1s consequently a com- 
pendium of prior revelations, infused with some 
new details 

In this case, the text suffers, rather than bene- 
fits, from its late arrival It ıs a shame that Moh: El 
Din has chosen to wnte more for his generation 
than for those that have followed There 1s a 
marvelous story to be told first-hand of ımpas- 
sioned young officers pondering how to save the 
nation, of the trials and tribulations they faced in 
the days and months after their successful—and 
easy—assumption of power, and there are lessons 
to be conveyed about military saviors and the 
tortuous road back to civilian rule But, ever the 
politician, Mohi El Din laces his text with en- 
coded allusions to people, events and old debates 
that will elude a reader approaching the period as 
a relative beginner This despite the many helpful 
identifications inserted into this translation by his 
editors Mohi El Din verifies some suppositions 
and underscores others for the record (such as 
Nasir’s boast to have bought the working class ın 
March 1954) Yet, for those who lived during or 
read about the period, there will be little here that 
is fresh 

Nearly half the book covers the 1954 March 
crisis when Moh: El Din found himself on the 
losing end of a zero-sum power struggle—“either 
the revolution or democracy” (p 226)—-between 
figurehead President Muhammad Najib and the 
Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) Here 
Mohı El Din does provide some new details, some 
of the most interesting are second-hand reports 


| 
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from comrades ın the rebellious, pro-Najıb cav- 
alry corps Most nveting 1s his description of a 
series of heated meetings within the RCC. Here it 
is less the details than his recollection’ of the 
mood, posture and faces of participants that 1s 
most valuable When Moh: El Din’s memory 
comes alive to transcend conventional narration, 
this book provides a truly memorable account 
Several key characters remain enigmatic The 
first 1s Nasir, the author’s dear friend, but a man 
portrayed as growing comfortably distant from his 
comrades Second, there ıs Najib, who has been 
romanticized over the past two decades into a 
plausible alternative to Nasır and to military rule 
These memories will remind us that Najıb was a 
deeply flawed individual, also captive to personal 
ambition, and hardly the democrat portrayed by 
his retrospective champions Finally, there 1s 
Moh: El Din himself, the dutiful revolutionist 
increasingly isolated from his comrades as they 
point Egypt in directions he finds dangerous 
The ultimate question remains elusive Did 
Moh El Din contemplate leading a cavalry revolt 
in late February 1954, when the RCC had its back 
to the wall and popular sentiment backed ‘Najib? 
The author has consistently articulated the sensi- 
ble postulate that those who sought to hasten a 
transformation toward democracy allowed them- 
selves to be cast ın league with forces that did, ın 
fact, represent reactıon But that begs the 1ssue 
Nasır, who held Mohı El Din responsible for 
fomenting dissent ın the cavalry corps, later told 
him, “You acted ın the cavalry and I reacted So it 
was tit for tat—and we are now even" (p 258) 
Moh: El Din accounts for his actions during a 
crucial few days when power hung in the balance, 
giving a plausible alibi, but never denying the 
charge outright Had he called out the cavalry, 
Egyptian history might have been far différent — 
even if Nasır and the RCC had triumphed 
Whether Mohi El Din was really inclined to do so, 
or even to acquiesce to and sanction a show of 
force, will likely remain a mystery | 


| 
Joel Gordon ıs the author of Nasser”s Blessed 
Movement Egypt”s Free Officers and the July 
Revolution (New York and Oxford Oxford Unı- 
versity Press, 1992), also available in paper back 
(Cano American University in Cano Pı ess, 


1996) | 
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Tales of Two Cities: A Persian Memoir, by 
Abbas Milani Washington, DC Mage Publısh- 
ers, 1996 259 pages Acknowl top 263 $24 95 


Reviewed by Michael Beaid 


Autobiography ıs not a well-established genre ın 
Iran The value of privacy in Iranian life 1s strong 
enough to make the personal memoir a sensitive 
and embarassing phenomenon Still, the appeal of 
some of İran”s greatest writers (Sadeq Hedayat, 
Foruq Farrokhzad) has often derived from their 
emotional 1ntimacy In the period of introspection 
which followed the 1979 Islamic revolution, au- 
tobiographical experiments became popular, per- 
haps based on the belief that an understanding of 
individual lives would help explain the historical 
surprises that characterized Iran's recent past The 
power of Abbas Mılanı's personal memoir comes 
from the fact that 1t 1s a dialogue between his 
personal experience and major historical events 

Milanı was raised ın Iran, educated ın Califor- 
nia, and imprisoned by the Pahlavi regime in 
1977 Mulanı”s earliest memories are personal and 
introspective They are an account of his house- 
hold ın a then-quiet neighborhood of Tehran, a 
block away from the American Embassy With his 
emphasis on the events that mould a child's 
values, his book seems at first of the genre of Sara 
Suleri's memories of a Lahore childhood 1n Meat- 
less Days,! or, Edwar Kharrat's Alexandria nov- 
els,2 where style 1s an important element of the 
memories, the transformation of the author's past 
into language Perhaps because they are targeted 
at an American audience, Milani's memories of 
childhood, though often artful, are the least con- 
vincing part of the book In the early episodes, he 
does not quite find his voice, but remains sus- 
pended between an Olympian scholarly tone— 
which handles the culture with sterilized tweezers 
(“Philosophers have said writing is a phar makon, 
a cure and a curse The same can be said of 
religion in Iran" [p 59], “Shusm, in principle, 
denigrates joy" (p 63)—and moments of personal 
rage against the sometimes hypocritical restric- 
[o 

2 (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 

1989) 


2 See, for example, Gu ls of Alexandı a, tr by 
Frances Liardet (London Quartet, 1993) 


tions, emotional and physical, imposed ın the 
name of religion on a child’s daily life 

Muılanr”s insightful observations become appar- 
ent ın later chapters, after he has established a 
tension between two cultures (both 1n flux) which 
gives him a narrative edge The scenes he de- 
scribes of his experiences as a student, ın Oakland 
and Berkeley, California, in the 1960s, discover- 
ing American culture and watching it go through 
profound changes, are powerful and captivating 
There are not many convincing accounts of the 
various activist groups ın those days, the influence 
of which nurtured Milani’s early political com- 
mitment He describes his own anti-Shah Maoist 
cell with a skeptical, sometimes bemused tone, 
clearly sympathetic to the clarity of goals and the 
energy of those idealistic social experiments His 
book is a major contribution to a history of 
American radıcalısm—and of the mosaic of po- 
lıtıcal movements which agitated against Shah 
Reza Pahlavi Milani's return to Iran, ın 1975, 1s 
the occasion for an even more gripping sequence, 
wherein his Western values face conflicting social 
and political pressures He becomes a respected 
teacher at the National University and enough of 
an insider to join a royalıst think-tank At the 
same time, he joins an underground anti-Pahlavi 
cell In 1977, apparently for that reason (although 
one gathers that the charges are never made either 
forthrightly or explicitly), he ends up in Evin 
prison 

His observations of the details of prison hfe 
provide the most effective moments of the book 
They are measured, ımpersonal, free of self-pity, 
and precisely focused Milani was, 1f hardship can 
lend such privilege, a privileged observer of 
historic events (His portraits of some notorious 
inquisitors are more observant and convincing 
than are those of Reza Barahenı, who sketches 
some of the same individuals ın his 1976 prison 
poems publıshed ın English as Shadow of God3) 
Even more important, however, are Mılanı's 
sketches of fellow prisoners who later become 
major players 1n the Islamic government Milani 
treats them with the respect of a secular observer, 
an indigenous anthropologist honestly puzzled by 
their power and respectful of their enforced sep- 
aration from their secular ınmates ın prison. The 


3 (Bloommgton 
1976) 


Indiana University Press, 


portraits of the ayatollahs Sayyid Mahmud 
Taleqanı, Husayn “Alı Montazeri and Sayyıd 
Kazam Sharıatmadarı are deeply etched and 
memorable Mılanı's meditation on ‘Alı Akbar 
Hashem: Rafsanjani (which begins with the un- 
anticipated but relevant detail that men whose 
beard 1s sparse, with the physiognomy of what 1s 
called a kuseh, are ordinarily treated with suspı- 
cion in Persian culture) juxtaposes personal ob- 
servations with those of a political scientist 
Milani’s meditation catches the mysterious, mes- 
merızıng and inexplicable quality of political 
charisma His elaborate description of a public 
prayer ın the courtyard of Evin prison, which he 
watches from the barred window of his cell, 
straining to pick out who assumes the ranking 
position, based on body language cues and posi- 
tioning in the line, 1s one of those rare moments 
when ritual and the forces of history magically 
overlap 

Throughout the memoir, Milani marks meticu- 
lously the dates of his personal history, so readers 
can see the historical record unfolding side by 
side with the individual one ("The gate opened, 
and with a strange sense of hesitation and exhil- 
aration, I walked to freedom The Islamic Revo- 
lution was a little more than a year away” [pp 
187-88]) It ıs that interplay between the personal 
and ımpersonal events that makes this such a 
successful book Milani has the authority of 
someone who has witnessed historical events and 
been chastened by the sight 

The opening chapter, particularly effective in 
rereading, describes Milani at Mehrabad Airport 
ın 1986, about to leave Iran permanently He 
mentions ın passing that he carries with him 
paıntıngs by Parvız Kalantari, an İranıan artist, 
who drove hım to the airport Those who read 
library copies of Tales of Two Cities will miss one 
of Kalantarı”s paıntıngs beautıfully reproduced on 
the dust Jacket It shows the rıckety skyscrapers of 
a Western city ın the background, and a traditional 
mud-brick village in the foreground, inscribed 
mysteriously on the chador of a reclining woman 
Overhead 1s a man 1n a Western suit, briefcase in 
hand, hanging from a rainbow-colored aır- 
plane—a portrait of the exile It is a miniature of 
the world that the book presents ın narratıve form 

There are memoirs of uneventful lives that are 
important for aesthetic reasons, and there are 
important memoırs for which the justification 1s 
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primarily historical Mılanı's memoirs 1s a com- 
bination of both It establishes a compelling equi- 
lıbrrum between personal feeling and the 
testimony of a privileged witness to the mysteri- 
ous, capricious and impersonal antics of history 


Michael Beard teaches English liter atune at the 
Univer sity of North Dakota He co-edits Edebiyat 
The Journal of Middle Eastern Lateratures 
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The Mediterranean Debt Crescent: 
Money and Power in Algeria, Egypt, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia and Turkey, by Clement M 
Henry Gainesville University Press of Florida, 
1996 xvii + 300 pages Notes to p 306 :Bibl to 
p 321 Index to p 336 $49 95 | 


Reviewed by Nemat Shafik 


Systematic analysis of the role of banking systems 
ın the Middle East and North Afrıca has been 
neglected by scholars of the region Clement 
Henry’s book 1s thus an important contribution 
because 1t describes the evolution of very different 
banking systems across five countries Henry’s 
central hypothesis 1s that financial oligopolies are 
likely to pressure patrimonial regimes to move 
toward greater accountability and political plural- 
ism, especially when there 1s competition 7575 
Islamic financial intermediaries and conventional 
commercial banks Henry”s hypothesis 1$ some- 
times unpersuasive since there are many examples 
of alternative combinations of financial develop- 
ment and democratization That, however, 1s not a 
problem since the main contribution of this book 
is not the overarching hypothesis and thematic 
chapters, but the case studies that analyze the 
evolution of the financial systems ın Algeria, 
Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, and Turkey The coun- 
try chapters are rich 1n historical detail, contain 
useful 1nformation on the characteristics and per- 
formance of banks, and analyze the links between 
political power and key players ın the private 
sector 

The author finds that financial liberalization 
was more effective, and more closely associated 


| 
with political liberalization, in Morocco and Tur- 
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key, where rulers had well-established patronage 
networks and had already shifted to multi party 
politics This was not the case in Egypt (where the 
government was reluctant to relinquish control) or 
in Algeria (where the economic liberalization 
process unraveled for political reasons) 

While there is considerable useful information 
in this book, the author sometimes neglects to cite 
sources (such as the analysis of International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) programs on page 39), and 
the lens of financial market liberalization 1s some- 
times constricting But these are relatively minor 
criticisms The real contribution of this work 1s ın 
synthesizing the experience 1n financial market 
development and in drawing out the linkages with 
political power ın five very important Middle 
Eastern countries 


Nemat Shafik, Manageı, Piivate Sector Team, 
Middle East and North Afi ıca Region, The World 
Bank 
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Text and Trauma: An East-West Primer, 
by Ian Richard Netton London Curzon Press, 
1996 xim + 136 pages Bibl top 152 Index to 
p 162 $65 cloth, $25 paper 


Reviewed by Roger Allen 


The alliterative title of this monograph attracts our 
attention to two particularly interesting and cur- 
rent topics the relationship between literary cre- 
ativity and the concept of blasphemy, and the 
consequences of that relationship The subtitle 
strikes this reviewer as being less felicitous in that 
its resort to such monolithic terms as “East” and 
“West” seems liable to subvert the admurably 
expressed reservations that the author himself has 
about the use of such essentially nebulous labels 

Netton’s discussion of blasphemy ın its past 
and present contexts focuses on readings of three 
well-known literary texts Awlad Har atına by the 
Egyptian novelist, Najib Mahfuz (now available 
ın two translations, Children of Gebelawi 
[1981]—the one that Netton uses—and Children 
of the Quartei 11996), Satanic Verses by Salman 


Rushdie, and The Last Temptation by Nikos 
Kazantzakis (also including comments on the 
impact of Martin Scorcese’s filmed version, The 
Last Temptation of Christ) Netton displays a 
familiarity with the latest analytical approaches to 
texts by adopting the methods (and terminology) 
of such scholars as Fernand Braudel and Julia 
Kristeva and by organizing his analysis around 
the topics of pretext, text, context, ıntertext, and 
antitext The first of these 1s concerned with the 
concept of blasphemy ın both the Bible and the 
Quran, in Christianity and Islam From the dıs- 
cussion, ıt emerges that, since the definition of 
blasphemy and the ımplementatıon of edicts re- 
sulting from its identification are based on the act 
of interpretation, the very concept itself 1s a 
slippery one The second chapter, on text, consists 
of fairly lengthy summaries of all three works 
(and the differences between the last of the three 
and the film based on it) 

“Context” deals vvıth issues from the past and 
present that arise from the three works and their 
reception In the case of Mahfuz, the issues are the 
nature of prophethood ın Islam, ımıtatıons of the 
Quran, previous controversies (those of Abu al- 
Mughıth al-Husayn al-Hallaj, Abu al-“Ala” al- 
Ma'arrı, and Taha Husayn), and censorship The 
last of these topics leads to a consideration of the 
parlous state of the writer ın many contemporary 
Middle Eastern societies, illustrated by the treat- 
ment of three other Egyptians “Ala” Hamid, Faraj 
Fuda and Nasır Abu Zayd As a footnote to 
Netton's remarks (p 84) on the last of these three 
courageous men, charged with apostasy and 
forced by court decision to divorce his wife, it 1s 
a source of both sorrow and anger to note that his 
case has, ın fact, been lost on appeal That the 
processes of Egyptian law can be so easily ma- 
nipulated by lawyers who believe themselves to 
be working 1n the interests of Islam 1s a sobering 
lesson for all those with an interest 1n Egypt 

The discussion of Satanic Verses considers first 
the scholarship surrounding the verses themselves 
and then investigates the clear differences in the 
understanding of the concepts of falsehood, real- 
ity and fiction, and the linkages between them 
Examınıng the reception of texts ın present con- 
text provides a useful summary of the tremendous 
ımpact that the Iranian revolution of 1979 has had 
not only on Iran itself, through the establishment 


of a hierarchic republic, but also on the region as 
a whole 

Kazantzakıs”s work 1s shown to have been 
interpreted as an advocacy of the Arianism her- 
esy, an attempt to emphasize the human nature of 
a Christ who 1s able to commit sin. Such a work, 
as Netton clearly shows, was bound to become 
caught up in the debates that preceded, sur- 
rounded and followed the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil (1962-65) The Council brought forth 
reactions not only within the Roman Catholic 
Church itself, but also within the Greek Orthodox 
Church and in the conservative fundamentalist 
groups ın the Western world, and especially the 
United States 

Chapter 4, "Intertext," not surprisingly the 
point at which Kristeva's name comes to the fore, 
compares and contrasts the texts under three 
headings structure, semiotics and myth It is with 
the third category that the author finds the closest 
affinities 

Lastly, ın “Antıtext” the three works are placed 
into a framework of reading (and readership) and 
misreading Three gulfs emerge between author 
and readership, between author and establishment 
(and, most notably, the religious establishment), 
and between one faith system and another When 
certain clerics, religious scholars and their follow- 
ers assert the necessity of accepting specific read- 
ings of sacred scripture, adherence to a particular 
faith community becomes a matter of certainty 
This raises the interesting question as to what 
exactly "faith" 1s supposed to be When other 
readers of those same texts explore their inherent 
polyvalence within environments ın which such 
interpretive readings are not merely permitted but 
prized, the clashes both within and without com- 
munities of the faithful are inevitable 

In this monograph, Netton has brought together 
a good deal of information and opinion from a 
host of secondary sources As he himself notes, 
his analyses of the works themselves join an 
already crowded field It 1s 1n the way that the 
texts, their 1nterpretations and the controversies 
they have caused are contextualized in both past 
and present that this work acquires a continuing 
value 


Roger Allen, Professor of Arabic, University of 
Pennsylvania 
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Death and Exile: The Ethnic Cleansing of 
Ottoman Muslims, 1821-1922, by Justin Mc- 
Carthy Princeton, NJ Darwin Press, 1995 XV + 
340 pages Append top 346 Bibl to p 397 
Index to p 368 $35 


Reviewed by Howard A Reed | 


| 
This book documents the hıtherto inexcusably 
neglected fact that, ın a wıde arc around the Black 
Sea inhabited primarily by Ottoman Turks, 


Betvveen 1821 and 1922, more than five 
million Muslims were driven from their lands 
Five and one-half million Muslims died, some 
of them killed ın wars, others perishing as 


refugees from starvation and disease (p 1) 


They died mainly at the hands of Christians This 
1s original, powerful history It fills a basic gap ın 
the historiography of the region irresponsibly 
overlooked by previous historians It hauntingly 
foreshadows contemporary tragedies ın Algeria, 
Azerbaijan, Bosnia, Chechnia, Iraq, Kurdistan, 
Palestine, the Sudan, and elsewhere 

McCarthy 1s Distinguished Professor of His- 
tory, a demographer and former department chair- 
person at the University of Louisville His work 
contains eight chapters, enriched by 8 maps and 
32 tables, based on research in British, French, 
Ottoman, and US archives and other sources 
Estimates of human and material losses, , which 
were massive, and of the numbers of surviving 
refugees consistently depend on conservative fig- 
ures to reduce risk of exaggeration McCarthy 1s 
judicious when dealing with these heretofore 
almost totally ignored, but essential, factors in the 
history of the impacts of nationalism and imperi- 
alısm—ın Greece, the Balkans, the Caucasus, 
Crimea, Russia, Anatolia, and Armenia (in histor- 
ical sequence)—on the shrinking Ottoman Em- 
pire between 1821 and 1922 

Chapter One, “The Land to be Lost," explains 
how a huge region bordering the Black Sea, most 
of which was within the Ottoman Empire around 
1800 and inhabited by a large Muslim majority, 
was forcibly depopulated of most Muslims, who 
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were replaced by Christians This region was then 
lost by 1922, except for eastern Thrace and 
Anatolia, which became the Turkish Republic in 
1923 McCarthy identifies three primary political 
causes of these fundamental changes Ottoman 
economic and military weakness, nationalism 
among Ottoman Christians (notably Armenians, 
Bulgarians, Greeks, and Serbs), and Russian 1m- 
perialist expansion He adds that the 19th and 
early 20th century histories of Anatolia, the Bal- 
kans and the Caucasus cannot be interpreted 
correctly unless these previously forgotten Mus- 
lim refugees and dead are considered He reports 
that first the Greeks, ın their revolt ın the Morea 
from 1821 onward, then Russia, in the Crimea and 
Caucasus, established brutal patterns of planned 
ethnic and religious eradication Muslim-owned 
livestock, seed and land were stolen and pillaged 
Muslims were subject to forcible conversion and 
expulsion or murder, which were implemented by 
Armenians, Bulgarians, Russians, and others pe- 
riodically through the Greek retreat from Anatolia 
in 1922 McCarthy omits the 16th century proto- 
type for such genocide against the majority 
Turco-Tatars, carried out by Ivan the Terrible 
(1533-84) after the Muscovite conquest of the 
Kazan Khanate on the upper Volga in 1552 

Succeeding chapters deal chronologically with 
conflicts in “Eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus”, 
“Bulgaria” (1876-79), “The East,” (1878-1914), 
“The Balkan Wars" (1912-13), “The Final War ın 
the East” (1914-20), “The Final War ın the West" 
(1919-22), and “The End of Muslim Land” 
Detailed notes document each chapter McCarthy 
writes that 


The Anatolian War of 1919—22 (the Turkish 
War of Independence) between Turks and 
Greeks was the culmination of the process of 
de-Turkification begun by the Greeks in their 
War of Independence The methods were the 
same as those used ın earlier wars, especially in 
the Balkan Wars, to kil or drive out 
Muslims The Ottoman Empire had suffered 
more than any other combatant nation during 
World War I (pp 256—57) 


In the main areas of conflict ın the Ottoman east, 
Muslim mortality was estimated at 40 percent and 
in western Anatolia at 18 percent compared to a 
maximum of some 2 percent 1n wartime western 
Europe McCarthy adds 


The depth and breadth of the suffering that 
such figures imply 1s beyond comprehension 
The death rate 1s well beyond that of most of 
the great disasters 1n world history, such as the 
Thirty Years” War and the Black Death Of 
course, Muslims were not the only ones to die 
The Armenian death rate was at least as great, 
and Armenian losses cannot be ignored But the 
world has long known of the suffering of the 
Armenians İt ıs time for the world to also 
consider the suffering of the Muslims Like 
the Armenians, their deaths deserve remem- 
brance (p 230) 


His sad conclusion states 


At the end of the Greco-Turkish War, much 
of western Anatolia was in ruins Whether it 
was the Greeks or the Turks who suffered the 
greatest hardships isimmaterial İn terms of 
the long history of Muslim mortality and forced 
migration from the western Ottoman Empire, 
the war ın western Anatolia was a climax the 
Turks had their backs to the wall—they could 
be pushed no further Now, they defended 
themselves and survived (pp 305-6) 


This reviewer found only 11 errors m this well- 
edited work The Turks retook Izmir on 9 Sep- 
tember 1922, not 8 September, as on p 259 (Cf 
n 147, p 327, where a recondite personal report 
on Izmir's devastating fire merits notice 1) 

This masterful analysis details sustained Chris- 
tian prejudice and brutality to Muslims and re- 
vises drastically the historiography of the late 
Ottoman Empire, the Balkans, southern Russia, 
and modern Turkey İt ıs a major historical 
achievement 


Howard A Reed, Pıofesso of History, Emeritus, 
University of Connecticut, served behind enemy 
lines in Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy and France in 
World War II, then did 1elief work in postwar 
Gi eece 


nura 

1 John Kingsley Birge, “The Smyrna (Izmır) 
Fire" (of September 1922), ın The History of the Class 
of 1909 Yale College, Vol HI The Quindecennial 
Record New Haven, CT Yale University Class Secre- 
taries Bureau (Henry Lippitt, Class Secretary), 1925, pp 
77-80 


The Lessons of Modern War: Volume IV, 
The Gulf YVar, by Anthony H Cordesman and 
Abraham R VVagner Boulder, CO and London 
Westview Press, 1996 xviu + 965 pages Bibl to 
p 981 Index top 1022 $98 cloth, $23 95 paper 


Reviewed by Michael Collins Dunn 


Anthony H Cordesman, currently based at the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies 
(CSIS), ıs well known for his prolific production 
of studies of the Middle Eastern military balance 
and its 1mplications, so 1t was no doubt inevitable 
that he would produce a study of the 1991 Gulf 
War, Operation Desert Storm Ostensibly, this 
book 1s Volume IV ın The Lessons of Modern 
War senes, co-written by Cordesman and Abra- 
ham H Wagner, who ıs listed as co-author of this 
volume The acknowledgments, however, thank 
Wagner for “his help on Chapters 4 and 5" (p 
xvii), which deal with command and control, and 
intelligence and net assessment, respectively So 
it would appear fair to treat this book as essen- 
tially Cordesman's, with Wagner credited as a 
co-author of the entire series 

This ıs by far the largest of the four volumes of 
The Lessons of Modern War It 1s considerably 
larger than Volume II, which dealt with the 
eight-year-long Iran-Iraq war (1980—88) The 
reasons are not difficult to understand The US 
government and the various branches of the 
armed forces have produced shelves of studies of 
Desert Storm, documenting it more fully and 
more quickly than any previous American war 
Cordesman draws heavily on these materials, 
appears to have a good command of the 1mmense 
documentation, and has produced a one-volume 
account which, while still bulky at nearly 1,000 
pages, 15 more manageable than the US Defense 
Department's Conduct of the Persian Gulf War 
Final Report,! which 1s comprehensive but also 
expensive and hard to obtain 

Assessments of the war, however, are not to be 
judged by their sheer weight Cordesman has 
written on almost every aspect of Middle Eastern 
military affairs, and seems to generate about one 
book a year on the average, many of which this 
reviewer has been asked to review for The Middle 


1 (Washıngton, DC Department of Defense, 
1992) 
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East Journal or other publications | One 1s 
tempted, therefore, to say, ın summary, that 1f you 
like the sort of thing that Cordesman does, then 
you will like this book İt 1s əə not for 
everyone 

A blurb on the dust jacket quotes David H 
Hackworth as calling the volume "The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. of Desert Storm " If i ıs not 
precisely that, ıt 1s at least a judicious compen- 
dium of the military. details of the war, inter- 
spersed with an attempt to discern the lessons of 
the war, ın keeping with the title of the series The 
750-word limit on this review does not permit an 
in-depth consideration of Cordesman’ $ assess- 
ment Cordesman treats a wide range of issues 
ranging from the outbreak of war (and the “stra- 
tegic indifference” and misperceptions which led 
to Kuwait and the West being taken by surprise) 
through the manner in which the conflict was 
terminated and the implications thereof; He ex- 
amines each of the war's dimensions, including 
the use of missiles, the threat of chemical warfare 
and the use of strategic bombing He devotes 
sections to the land, air and sea components and to 
the “Arland Battle” (as the military idoctrine 
terms 1t) durıng the ground war phase 

What then are the “lessons” of the war? Cord- 
esman devotes all of Chapter 12 to the strategic 
lessons, and many are predictable the importance 
of an edge ın new technologies, the ımportance of 
rapid deployment and mobility, and so on: He also 
notes clearly how dıfferent matters would have 
been if Traq had had nuclear weapons, a consid- 
eration which may change future conflicts and 
their management He examines the implications 
of the war's end as a lesson 1n the termination of 
conflict, noting that conflict termination must not 
be left to ad hoc decisions 1n the field He does not 
evade the 1mportant questions about whether the 
war could have been avoided, or whether the 
coalıtıon”s “decısıve force" doctrine led to the use 
of greater numbers than were required to do the 
Job 

The lessons spelled out 1n Chapter 12 are not 
the only ones addressed in the book Throughout, 
Cordesman seeks to draw conclusions from the 
failure to anticipate the outbreak of the war, from 
the performance of the varıous coalıtıon forces 
and the various types of weapons ın the conflict, 
and so on He takes seriously the need to discern 
lessons | 

| 
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İf the book has vveaknesses, they are perhaps 
the inevitable ones We will not soon, and perhaps 
not ever, have a balanced account of Iraqi deci- 
sion making before the war or of Iraqi military 
thinking during the war Not only does the present 
Iraqi regime have little interest in contributing to 
a balanced historical account, but many of the 
persons who were involved in the decision-mak- 
ing process before and during the war are now 
dead If the book's treatment of the lessons of the 
war are overwhelmingly focused on the coali- 
tion's perspective, this 1s clearly unavoidable 

Another possible reservation. concerns the 
book's audience, for its detailed military assess- 
ment may deter some readers who ought to be 
aware of its broader policy conclusions Because 
of its sheer size, and the complexity of detail, it 
will probably appeal primarily to those with an 
avid interest 1n military history, professional sol- 
diers, or those studying the impact on the region 
of particular weapons systems They will be well 
served But precisely because the book addresses 
broader and more profound lessons of the war, 1ts 
conclusions should also be addressed by civilian 
policy makers It 1s they who need to be most 
aware of both the strengths and weaknesses dis- 
played by the coalition forces ın their planning 
and execution of this successful war One might 
have wished for a shorter, more accessible book 
addressing the lessons without necessarily weigh- 
ing them down with quite so much supporting 
data, but then supporting data has always been 
Cordesman”s trademark Tt 1s true that this 1s not 
his only contribution to assessing the lessons of 
the Gulf War Other books and articles of his have 
looked at the same data 1n different ways and from 
different perspectives. Among these may be men- 
tioned his After the Storm The Changing Military 
Balance in the Middle East and Tan and haq 
The Threat fi om the Northern Gulf? 

Despite some reservations. along the above 
lınes, the book 1s probably the most valuable 
one-volume military assessment of the war to 
appear to date Other works have treated questions 
of Iraq's motivations or the regional political 
dynamic better, but that was not the goal here On 
the issues of the military conduct of the war and 


55 

2 (Boulder, CO and San Francisco Westview 
Press, and London Mansell Press, 1993) and (Boulder, 
CO, San Francisco and Oxford Westview Press, 1994) 


the lessons to be derived therefrom, this 1s likely 
to remain a standard work 


Michael Collins Dunn, PhD, is Editor of the 
biweekly newsletter The Estimate, which covers 
political and security intelligence analysis of the 
Islamic world and its neighbors He also provides 
consulting on these subjects 


The Quest for Hegemony in the Arab 
World: The Struggle over the Baghdad 
Pact, by Elie Podeh Leiden and New York EJ 
Brill, 1995 xvi + 253 pages Appends top 258 
Bibl to p 272 Index to p 281 $7450 


Reviewed by Frank Tachau 


This study of the impact of the 1955 Baghdad 
Pact on the politics of the Arab world 1s based on 
official British and US documents, papers housed 
in the Eisenhower Library in Abilene, Kansas, 
unofficial collections published in Beirut and 
Cairo, transcripts of radio broadcasts in Arabic, 
English and Hebrew, and Arabic-, English- and 
Hebrew-language newspapers The author, a lec- 
turer in Islamic and Middle Eastern Studies at the 
Hebrew University, subscribes to the proposition 
that “within the Middle East system an Arab state 
system functions as an independent entity, while 
maintaining reciprocal relations with other sys- 
tems” (p 6) Like Bassam Tibi! Elie Podeh 
rejects the notion that the Middle East has been a 
stage on which regional states have served as 
mere pawns of the superpowers 

In fact, the Baghdad Pact, which included Great 
Britain, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey, was a 
projection of raw superpower rivalry into the 
Middle East It implemented the concept of the 
Northern Tier, introduced by US Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles when ıt became evident 
that plans for a Middle East Defense Organization 
based on Egypt and the Suez Canal were not 
feasible because of Egyptian opposition The Pact 
was part and parcel of Dulles’ grand scheme for 
deterring Soviet expansion by forging a series of 
alliances around the perimeter of the Soviet 


ae 

1 Conflict and War in the Middle East Re- 
gional Dynamic and the Superpowers (London Mac- 
mıllan, 1993) 


Union, with the North Atlantic Treaty Organıza- 
tion (NATO) and the South East Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) serving as anchors 

The Pact had an explosive impact on the Arab 
world Podeh asserts that 1t "shattered the Arab 
system, leading to new political groupings and 
new patterns" (p 125) Specifically, 1t pitted Iraq 
against an alignment of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen, and inaugurated a heated competition 
between Cairo and Baghdad for the sympathıes of 
the three remaining states ın the Arab East (Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, and Syria) It was a major factor 
propelling Nasırıst Egypt into the open arms of 
the Soviet Union Jordan was plunged into serious 
political ınstabılıty as a result of the Egyptian- 
Iraqi rivalry, resulting ın the virtual severing of its 
close ties to the United Kingdom Furthermore, 
Podeh argues, the Baghdad Pact helped set the 
stage for the formation of the short-lrved union of 
Egypt and Syna (the United Arab Republic, 
1958-61) 

Ultimately, the Baghdad Pact died an 1gnomin- 
ious death It simply faded away, the victim of a 
series of dramatic events which included the 
ill-fated 1956 Anglo-French-Israeli campaign to 
re-capture the Suez Canal, the bloody revolution 
which swept away the Iraqi monarchy in 1958, 
and the Iranian Revolution of 1979 Since the 
Soviet Union, in any event, had shifted from 
direct military intervention to less direct modes of 
influence, ıt 1s unlikely that the Pact had a 
significant deterrent effect on Soviet policy mak- 
ers Indeed, the Pact’s dramatic impact on the 
intra-Arab balance of power undoubtedly served 
Soviet interests well, inasmuch as it helped bring 
about the close alignment between the USSR and 
Egypt Thus, the Pact backfired, producing pre- 
cisely the opposite of the intended effect Instead 
of keeping Soviet power out of the Middle East, it 
opened the door to that power So much for 
Dulles’ obsession with Soviet expansion 

Podeh’s study shows how the Baghdad Pact, a 
product of the Cold War, became the battlefield of 
Arab political rıvalres It ıs a thorough and 
persuasive account If there 1s any weakness here, 
it lies in the introduction of sometimes disembod- 
ied new actors into the drama For example, the 
words and actions of Turkish officials, who, along 
with Iraqi prime minister Nuri al-Sa‘id, initiated 
the project, are clear enough Their motives, 
however, remain somewhat obscure Podeh hints 
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at Turkish ambitions for increased influence in the 
Arab world, but says little of the background of 
Turkish relations with the USSR (which, after all, 
was a direct neighbor), or Turkish ambitions to 
gain acceptance as a full-fledged member of the 
Western club of nation-states Podeh would have 
to go beyond the sources upon which this study 1s 
based to clarify such matters Significantly, his 
account of the behavior of Arab leaders! 1s much 
richer and deeper 

In short, readers interested ına detailed factual 
account of a critical period ın the recent history of 
the Middle East will find this study extremely 
enlightening 


Frank Tachau is Professor of Political Science at 
the Univer sity of Illinois at Chicago, and Editoi 
of Political Parties ın the Middle East and North 
Africa (Westport, CT Greenwood Press, 1994) 


Unsettled States, Disputed Lands: Britain 
and Ireland, France and Algeria; Israel 
and the West Bank-Gaza, by Ian Lustick 
Ithaca, NY and London Cornell University Press, 
1993 xiv + 451 pages Appends top 456 Notes 
to p 564 Index to p 576 $1995 paper 

| 


Reviewed by Anthony Bing 


Ian Lustick's Unsettled States, Disputed Lands 
Britain and Ireland, France and Algeria, Israel 
and the West Bank-Gaza 1s an attempt to construct 
a theory to explain why and how states expand 
and contract Using the examples of the relation- 
ship between Britain. and Ireland ın 1834-1922 
and between France and Algeria ın 1935—62, he 
attempts to ıllumınate the issues of state expan- 
sion and contraction in Israel Using his model, he 
predicts that Israel will not stabilize its relation- 
ship with the territories it now occupies without 
disengaging from them, and that the outcome of 
the expansion-contraction process will less likely 
come from an agreement with the Arab world 
than as an outcome of a struggle among Jews 
inside İsrael 

The book was written before the Oslo negoti- 
ations, the Rabin assassination and the recent 
victory of Benyamin Netanyahu If his theory 1s 
plausible, these recent events, which some might 
find surprising when viewed from a 1993 perspec- 
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tive, are not, ın fact, unpredictable It 1s often 
claimed that the only thing predictable about the 
Middle East 1s its unpredictability, however, one 
of the stimulating aspects of Lustick’s analysis 1s 
his attempt to make order out of what often seems 
to be chaos He does this by asserting that the 
nature of truth regarding the boundaries of a state 
1s not absolute, not a given, but always contingent 
Thus, from the very beginning of his study, he 
claims that neither withdrawal nor annexation are 
“mevitable” with respect to post-1967 Israel’s 
relation to the West Bank and Gaza, nor 1s any 
political situation “irreversible ” (In the Middle 
East, and, ın fact, throughout the world, the 
“unthinkable” is often “thought,” the “irrevers- 
ible” 1s often changed ) What interests Lustick 1s 
how “embedded beliefs shape outcomes by ex- 
cluding certain questions from appearing before 
the public as relevant" (p 43), 1e , how ideolog- 
ical hegemony 1s established, and how states 
expand and contract when “ideological hege- 
mony” and “regime thresholds” are crossed in 
contexts that are always subject to change The 
regime threshold is reached when “a government 
interested ın relinquishing the area finds itself 
more worried about upheavals, violent disorders 
and challenges to the legitimate authority of 
governmental institutions than with possible de- 
fections from the governing coalition or party" (p 
45) 

Lustick draws his threshold arguments from 
Antonio Gramsci, and uses Gramsci’s terms 
"wars of position" and "wars of movement" or 
maneuver to explain the process whereby England 
ultimately separated itself from Ireland, and 
France separated itself from Algeria, after having 
failed to absorb these territories 1nto their respec- 
tive nation-states (“A “war of position” entails 
political competition over which 1deas and values 
will be accepted by leading strata of a state as the 
“concrete fantasy’ that will achieve hegemonic 
status ‘Wars of movement’, on the other hand, 
refer to the direct clash of interests that surround 
acute crises, when governments or regimes can 
change hands as a result of illegal or semi-legal 
actions by political groups” [p 122]) Thus, 
Lustick sees the relation of Great Britain. and 
Ireland as having moved In the 1830s and 1840s 
the idea that Ireland was an integral part of the 
United Kingdom achieved ideological hegemony, 
in the 1880s, wars of position over the question of 


Home Rule for Ireland crossed the ideological 
hegemonic threshold, and in 1912-14 wars of 
maneuver crossed the regime threshold and led 
Great Britain to withdraw not only its opposition 
to Home Rule, but also to Irish 1ndependence 
(except for the six counties of Northern Ireland) 
Despite attracting many adherents, the idea of 
Algeria as an integral part of France never 
reached the point of achieving ideological hege- 
mony ın the 1936—62 time period There was a 
war of maneuver that successfully brought down 
the Fourth Republic, and put severe strains on the 
Fifth, crossing the regime threshold and achieving 
independence for Algeria ın a more complete 
fashion than Irish independence from Great Brıt- 
ain 

Part IV of the book applies the theory and 
historical parallels of Great Britain/Ireland and 
France/Algeria to Israel Although Israel has no 
constitution that defines the boundaries of the 
nation-state, Lustick asserts that, until 1967, the 
1949 armistice lines had hegemonic status, de- 
Spite views of certain revisionists and religious 
Zionists who claimed that the State of Israel ought 
to include all the land of Biblical Israel For 
Lustick, 1967 and the sudden acquisition of new 
territory set the stage for a war of position in 
Israel over the shape of the state The aims of this 
war are revealed in Israeli defense minister Moshe 
Dayan's desire to create facts in the conquered 
territories that “will bind hands, not only ours— 
also those of the other side and the hands of 
reality" (p 357) Despite the victory, in 1977, of 
the Likud and the growth of annexationists’ 
strength, Lustick claims that the status of the 
territories did not cross the 1deological hegemonic 
threshold 1n the state-building direction and that 
Palestinian resistance, especially since the Inti- 
fada (uprising) began in 1987, created facts at 
odds with annexatıonıst hegemonic images 

These same years since 1977 did represent the 
crossing of a regime threshold with wars of 
maneuver, so that now Israel cannot contemplate 
keeping territories of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip without having to face the threat of bringing 
down the Israeli regime, perhaps through civil 
war Lustick believes that, 1n this war of maneu- 
ver, only if antı-annexatıonıst views win and 
contraction takes place will the threat to the 
regime be averted (p 384) He asks in 1992 
whether a victory by antı-annexatıonısts can be 


won This question 1s made even more intriguing 
by the recent Netanyahu victory in the Israel 
elections 

In sum, Lustick’s study clearly shows the 
difficulty of “alıen states to institutionalize their 
rule on a hegemonic basis over large populations 
concentrated within historic homelands" (p 436), 
and while his analysis perhaps does not give 
enough credit to these indigenous populations 1n 
the ultimate separation of their territories from the 
conquering nation-state, his theories are provoca- 
tive and important One can only hope he is 
correct that, 1n the long run, peace will finally 
come between Israel and its Arab neighbors, when 
Israel sees Palestinians “as partners, not enemies, 
and that state contraction will mean not only 
winning control of the government, but managing 
and exploiting the more fundamental challenges 
that will accompany decisive steps toward state 
contraction" (p 438) 


Reviewed by Anthony G Bing, Director of Peace 
and Global Studies, Earlham College 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Sufism, Mystics, and Saints in Modern 
Egypt, by Valene J Hoffman Columbia Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1995 xix + 377 
pages Notes to p 418 Glossary to p 425 Biog 
Dictionary to p 432 Select Bibl top 439 Index 
top 461 $4995 


Reviewed by Gerhard Bovvering 


This book endeavors to be a comprehensive de- 
scription of Sufism as it 1s practiced in Egypt 
today It situates contemporary Egyptian Sufism 
in its relationship to the mystical tradition of 
Islam, to currents of Islamic modernism and 
fundamentalism, and to aspects of Coptic Chris- 
tranıty The author did the fieldwork for this study 
ın 1987—89 and was accepted into Sufi commu- 
nities of Egypt while conducting her research 
This afforded her an inside perspective of Sufism 
that 1s rarely accorded Western scholars It also 
facilitated her combined anthropological and lit- 
erary approach to Sufi life ın theory and practice 
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The effort of uniting ethnographic themes with 
topics of medieval texts gives this voluminous 
book its particular character and distinction By 
keeping Arabic nomenclature to a minimum the 
author has also made the book widely accessible 
to the non-expert reader | 

The book includes 12 substantial chapters, 
copious notes, a glossary, a select bibliography 
and a helpful ındex Chapter 1 sıtuates Egyptian 
Sufis 1n the Sufi tradition, and Chapter 2 explains 
the fieldwork methods employed by the author 
Chapters 3 and 4 deal with the ideas of; prophet- 
hood and sainthood, respectively, focusing on the 
Prophet Muhammad and his family and anterpret- 
ing the tradition of Sufi saints as a continuation of 
prophetic illumination in Islam Chapters 5 and 6 
describe the institution of the Sufi orders and 
discuss the principal foundations of Sufi life With 
Chapter 7 the focus of the study shifts most 
explicitly to the concepts and practices of contem- 
porary Egyptian Sufism, while Chapter 8 provides 
original perspectives on women and sexuality in 
Sufi life and thought today Chapter 10 offers a 
case study of Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Bürhanı (d 
1983), an outstanding Sudanese Sufi whose teach- 
ings attracted a large following in Egypt, while 
Chapter 11 ınqurres into the elements of a com- 
mon spirituality between Coptic Christianity and 
popular, Sufi-inspired Islam by selecting Muqad- 
dasa Elısabat Ibrahım as a case in point The 
conclusion of the book draws the various strands 
of the author's research together and situates the 
Sufism of today's Egypt in its political, religious 
and social context 

In amassing the material for her research, the 
author participated ın the Sufi life of today's 
Egypt and gained direct insights into contempo- 
rary Sufi thought and practice She traveled with 
Sufi groups on pilgrimage, adopted their way of 
dress, assımılated their etiquette, shared their 
meals, listened to their stories, and, most particu- 
larly, submitted to the guidance of lıyıng Sufi 
masters While Fred W Denny, in his general 
editor's preface, usefully calls attention to the 
historical material that the author has "incorpo- 
rated, this work does not fall ın the realm of 
historical scholarship, but rather 1s an interesting 
and accessible ethnographic and literary: study of 
Sufism in Egypt today The author has found a 
way of providing the general educated reader with 
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genuine insights into the world of Sufism as it 1s 
İrved by men and women ın today”s Egypt 


Ger hard Bowering, Pı ofessor of Islamic Studies, 
Yale Univei sity 


Three Messengers for One God, by Roger 
Amaldez Tr by Gerald W Schlabach, with Mary 
Louise Gude and David B Burrell Notre Dame, 
IN University of Notre Dame Press, 1994 vin + 
190 pages Notes to p 198 Bibl top 202 List of 
Authors to p 219 $29 95 


Reviewed by Dale Bishop 


The book under review 1s a translation of Arnal- 
dez” Trois Messageis Pour Un Seul Dieu, first 
published ın Paris ın 1983 Although this reviewer 
did not have at hand the original, the English 
version seems to be a competent and very read- 
able rendering of what 1s a complex and difficult 
text 

Arnaldez makes it clear at the outset of this 
interesting, if idiosyncratic, study that he intends 
to avoid the pitfalls of what he terms the “hasty 
syncretism” of those who are “enamoured of unity 
and ecumenism” (p 1) The problem with such an 
approach, he argues, is that in postulating an 
essential unity among faiths that make contrasting 
clarms—claıms that, ın fact, explicitly contradict 
one another—the would-be Abrahamic ecumenist 
1s compelled to place himself or herself outside of, 
or above, any of the three traditions under con- 
sideration, namely, Christianity, Islam and Juda- 
ism This, Arnaldez points out, moves the 
discussion away from the particularities of re- 
vealed faiths to the artificial or contrived unity of 
philosophical speculation 

Where Arnaldez discovers the unity among the 
three faiths 1s not ın any dogmatic consistency— 
“Qn these different points concerning the first and 
ultimate Truth, each of the three messages gives 
teachings that barely concur Attempting to rec- 
oncile them would be a pointless exercise either 
they are all false or else only one 1s true” (p 
51)— but rather ın the appeal of each tradition to 
"the heart ” Within each of the three Abrahamic 
faiths there 1s, and has been, a lively and enliv- 
ening tradition of mysticism, and it 1s ın the quest 
of the mystics, their appeal to the heart, and in 


their discovery of the oneness in God that the 
problem of one God and three messengers 1s 
resolved 

This 1s the essential thesis of the book, and 1t 1s 
elaborated at length ın chapters devoted to “the 
life of faith,” and “expressions of mystical expe- 
rience” as in the mystics’ common reliance upon 
a neoplatonic substructure and their common 
employment of “the language of love ” Arnaldez 
concludes his essay with a brief and somewhat 
tentative excursus on the relationship between this 
“Western” mysticism and that of the “East,” 
notably India 

This 1s a work of solid scholarship Arnaldez 1s 
clearly conversant in the languages of the tradi- 
tions he discusses, and he has provided copious 
citations of primary sources, citations that help- 
fully include the relevant Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and other terms For the scholar of mys- 
ticism, this will prove to be an invaluable re- 
source, gathering as 1t does material from all three 
traditions 

But for "ecumenists" and the phenomenologists 
alıke this may prove to be a disappointing book 
For Arnaldez, the common ground beneath Chris- 
tianity, Islam and Judaism 1s not something 1m- 
mediately accessible to common people His is an 
approach for the pa? fıculaı , not the general In an 
age when popular religious movements, some of 
them profoundly exclusive and divisive, are re- 
shaping politics and challenging humanism itself, 
Arnaldez’ plea on the final page of his book, that 
"[1]t ıs high tıme to study Judeo-Islamic-Christian 
humanism, to know it, to spread it, and to defend 
it" (p 190), seems somewhat quixotic Is there not 
also a common ground of ethics and the quest for 
justice that might fruitfully be explored, not only 
by scholars and religious leaders, but also by 
common people of faith? 


Dale Bishop 1s Middle East Area Executive of the 
Common Global Ministries Board of the United 
Church of Chiist and the Christian Church (Dis- 
ciples of Christ) 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


The Annual Register A Record of World Events, 
1995, ed by Alan J Day London Cartermill Interna- 
tional, 1996 xvi + 608 pages Index $185 This work 
covers significant events that took place during 1995 
across the world It explores such domains as interna- 
tional organizations, security issues, religion, science, 
the arts, sports, and economic and social affairs Accord- 
ingly, among other issues, one can read about the 
assassination of Yitzhak Rabin, the Dayton Peace Ac- 
cord, the war in Chechnia, and the Israeli-Palestinian 
accords It also contains key economic and social 
statistics from 1990-95, texts or summaries of the 
year’s distinctive documents, obituaries of distinguished 
men and women, a convenient chronological record of 
principal incidents, and a comprehensive index (ID) 
Arabic Lithographed Books, by Adam Gacek Mon- 
treal McGill University Libraries, 1996 vu + 267 
pages Indices Concordance $45 In the Islamic world, 
“lithography was a natural bridge between the manu- 
scrıpt tradition and printing” (p 1) This descriptive 
catalogue of Arabic lithographed books published 1n the 
19th and early-20th centuries 1s the first of its kind With 
the aid of 90 illustrations, the author describes the 
Arabic collection in the Islamic Studies Library at 
McGill University, which contains 264 volumes that 
include more than 410 individual works, printed largely 
in Egypt, India, Iran, Morocco, Pakistan, and Turkey 
(SYC) 

Carte prıvate dı Carlo Alfonso e Marıa Nallino 
Inventario, ed by Ama Baldınettı Rome Istituto per 
L'Örente CA Nallıno, 1995 97 pages Index np 
paper This 1s an inventory of the Islamic and Arabic 
collection of Maria and Carlo Alfonso Nallino Carlo A 
Nallino was the founder of the institute publishing this 
work He traveled widely in the Arab world during the 
end of the 19th century and beginmng of the 20th 
century, collecting documents, maps and other material 
A good portion of the collection is Nallino's correspon- 
dence and focuses on Libya, where he spent the majority 
of his time As the introduction notes, about 5,000 items 
are inventoried (JR) 

İsrael Boundary Disputes with Arab Neighbors 
1946-1964, 10 Volumes, ed by Patricia Toye and 
Angela Seay Slough, UK Archive Editions, 1995 
Distrib by Norman Ross Publishing, New York 7,000 
pages £2,495 This is a vast ten-volume collection of 
documents, mostly in English, reproduced in facsimile 
from original documents that are held in British govern- 
ment files Many of the documents were previously 
classified as secret The chronologically organized col- 
lection presents information about the formative period 


an 

Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Linda 
d’Angelo, Stacey Y Chen, Isabel Ioannides, Jordan 
Rankin, and Joshua Sinai 
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of the Arab-Israeli conflict by focusing on the dispute 
over the territorial configuration of Israel and neighbor- 
ing Arab states, and includes the issue of the future 
status of the Palestinians With boundary issues at the 
forefront of current political negotiations between Is- 
rael, the Palestine Authority, Syria, and Lebanon (in 
addition to Egypt and Jordan), these documents are 
relevant historical points of reference Other issues are 
covered, such as viewpoints and proposals by! Arab and 
İsraelı government leaders regarding the conflict, the 
role of the United. Nations, the question of | refugees, 
water allocation, cross-border raids, the 1956 Sinai 
Campaign, British and American involvement in the 
Middle East, and the background to the June 1967 
Arab-Israelt War These issues are discussed and de- 
bated ın the collection’s declassified telegrams between 
Bnitish Foreign Office officials and Arab and Israeli 
leaders, as well as in minutes of British Cabinet meet- 
ings, situation reports by British diplomats ın the Middle 
East, and exchanges between British officials! and their 
representatives at the United Nations and Washington, 
DC The collection, which contains a useful, short, 
introductory overview, 1s an indispensable resource for 
scholars and libraries (JS) 

Major Companies of the Arab World 1996-1997, 
ed by Giselle C Brcault Wimbledon, UK Graham 
and Whiteside, 1996 1,350 pages Index $790 This 
book facilitates the search for a particular co ompany ın 
the Arab world, identifying its purpose, product, and 
communication information It 1s divided into country 
chapters, and each chapter lists the mayor companies in 
the country Information on quality and contacts 1s 
given This book 1s a good resource for any individual or 
company that desires to do business in the Arab world 
(LdA) 

Who’s Who m the Arab World, 1997-1998 Beirut 
Publitec Publications, 1996 13th ed 988 pages Index 
$325 For a complete lıstıng of the "movers and shak- 
ers" ın the Arab world, this book 1s a must Published 
Since 1966, this edition identifies important players in 
the arts, politics, the military, and. other fields One 
section of the book discusses the various countries that 
make up the Arab world, as well as topics that are 
important to the countries ın this region. Also included 
ıs an alphabetical listing. of influential figures and 
businesses 1n each country The purpose of this book is 
to simplify the search for key actors ın the public and 
private sectors of the Arab world The book is arranged 
alphabetically by person ın the first section, by country 
in the second section and by a general outline of the 
Arab world in the third section. (LdA) 

Who's Who in Lebanon Beirut. Publitec Publications, 
1996 14th ed 497 pages $160 This ıs a biographical 
dictionary, divided into two main parts Part I 1s a listing 
of over 1,000 brief biographies of Lebanese figures Part 
II focuses on Lebanon”s history, population, geography, 
rehgion, and society. It also covers the constitution, 
Judicial system and the various cabinets ın Lebanon 


(LdA) | 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Surveyors of Persian Art. A Documentary Biogra- 
phy of Arthur Upham Pope & Phyllis Ackerman, ed 

by Jay Gluck and Noel Siver Costa Mesa, CA Mazda 
Publishers, 1996 xxıı + 658 pages Append Bibl 

Afterword Index $95 Arthur Upham Pope (1881— 
1969) and Phyllis Ackerman (1893-1977) are consid- 
ered pioneers ın the study of Astan art—Persian art ın 
particular—and were instrumental in the Pahlavi Re- 
naissance, the Iranian artistic and cultural revival which 
began ın 1925 under Reza Shah Pahlavi Among Pope’s 
and Ackerman’s accomplishments are the Survey of 
Persian Art, a monumental 16-volume work spanning 
7,000 years of Persian art, the Asia Institute, which they 
originally founded as the American Institute for Persian 
Art and Archeology ın New York in 1928, and the 
International Congresses and Exhibitions of Iranian Art 
and Archeology, which were held in cities in the United 
States, Europe and Iran The first international congress 
and exhibition was held ın Philadelphia ın 1926 and 
“was the first serious assemblage anywhere devoted 
exclusively to Persian art” (p 116) This biography 
mcludes photographs, tributes, recollections, excerpts 
from Pope’s unfinished autobiography, Nine Lives, 
Pope’s and Ackerman’s papers and correspondence, and 
material from newspapers, journals, catalogues, reports, 
and unpublished manuscripts (SYC) 


GULF RELATIONS 


Small Islands, Big Politics. The Tonbs and Abu 
Musa ın the Persian Gulf, ed by Hooshang Amırah- 
madı New York St Martin's Press, 1996 vin + 200 
pages Appends Bibl Index $45 The Tonb and Abu 
Musa islands, strategically located 1n the Persian Gulf 
overlooking the Strait of Hormuz, have been the object 
of long-standing dispute Prior to 1971, Iran and Great 
Britain struggled over ownership and control of the 
islands, with Britain pursuing an anti-Iran policy de- 
signed to weaken Iranian influence 1n the Persian Gulf 
Amırahmadı likens this to the current US policy of 
“dual containment” concerning Iran and Iraq With the 
withdrawal of the British from the region in 1971, the 
dispute fell to Iran and the United Arab Emirates This 
book analyzes the political, historical and legal aspects 
of the dispute over control and ownership of the islands 
Chapter 1 examines the colonial legacy and political 
context of the present dispute between Iran and the 
Emurates, Chapter 2 covers the territorial history of the 
islands, Chapter 3 asserts Iran’s legal sovereignty over 
Abu Musa, and Chapter 4 reviews the Iranian and 
British claims to ownership of the Tonbs against inter- 
national legal standards (SYC) 


IRAN 


Iran Die Pragmatische Republik Gottes?, by Torsten 
Wohlert Frankfurt Verlag fur Interkulturelle Kommu- 


nikation, 1993 172 pages Table np paper The trans- 
formation of Iran—from a country ruled by Shah Reza 
Pahlavi, to the 1979 Islamic Revolution, which made 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khumayni its ruler—has not only 
meant a change ın its political culture, but, according to 
Wohlert, also led to the Iran-Iraq War Wohlert exam- 
ines the transformation of the Iranian economy and 
Iran’s role ın the world ın the past two decades (LdA) 


IRAQ 


Iraq From Sumer to Saddam, by Geoff Simons New 
York St Martin’s Press, 1996 2nd ed xvu + 444 
pages Notes Bibl Index $1795 paper The history of 
Iraq has included many rulers, inhabitants, wars, and 
alliances Geoff Simons addresses the Iraqi role in the 
Middle East ın the past, as well as the role of the regime 
of Saddam Husayn ın Iraq’s modem history Though 
Simons discusses Iraq and its position in the “new world 
order” after the 1991 Gulf War, he also focuses one 
section of the book on ancient Iraq, from the land of 
Sumer to the cıvılızatıons of the Babylonlans Simons 
also discusses the origins of Arabs in Iraq, the rise and 
fall of the Ottoman Empire, Iraq's independence from 
the British in 1921, the rise of the Ba'th party, and the 
“era of Saddam" In his final section, the author de- 
scribes Iraq's relationship with Kuwait and the events ın 
the United States leading up to the 1991 Gulf War 
(LdA) 


ISRAEL 


The Israeli Secret Services, comp by Frank A Clem- 
ents New Brunswick, NJ Transaction Publishers, 1996 
xxii + 80 pages Indicies $64 95 Part of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Series of annotated bibliographies, 
this book lists books that make direct reference to the 
Mossad—the Israeli secret service In an introduction 
that precedes, the annotated bibliography, Frank Clem- 
ents argues that, unlike other intelligence agencies 
worldwide, the Institute for Intelligence and Special 
Services, better known as the Mossad, ts, ın fact, held in 
high esteem by the Israeli people Clements looks at 
historical circumstances that led to the secret establish- 
ment of the Mossad The Israeli government did not 
acknowledge the existence of the agency until the 
1970s Clements argues that the Mossad has been useful 
as an alternative diplomatic tool and has contributed to 
the survival of the Jewish state (LdA) 

From Jerusalem to the Edge of Heaven Meditations 
on the Soul of Israel, by An Elon Tr by Tikva 
Frymer-Kensky Philadelphia, PA Jewish Publication 
Society, 1996 xx1 + 181 pages Notes Gloss $27 95 
Art Elon’s book 1s written for both children and adults 
It uses a combination of writing styles, fonts, pictures, 
and Jayout For the benefit of children, Elon uses large 
fonts, illustrations and a page layout based on the 
Talmud The Talmud 1s the collection of Jewish docu- 
ments that were produced from rabbinic study of the 


Mishnah, the rabbinic listing of regulations from the 
second century CE Elon hopes that, ın the future, 
children will go on to read the section aimed at the adult 
reader In the adult part of the book, Elon elaborates on 
his own experiences—as an Israeli, a soldier, a Jew, and 
a Zionist—and how those characteristics help make up 
the Jewish state, and he descnbes essential Jewish 
concepts and structures that have become key parts of 
Jewish history and identity He discusses children in 
Jerusalem ın the 1950s, Palestinian children and Israeli 
soldiers ın a refugee camp ın Gaza during the Intifada 
(uprısıng), as well as the Jews of ancient Babylonia 


(LdA) 


LEBANON 


Le Liban et les dérives du processus de paix, ed by 
Bassma Kodmanı-Darvvısh and May Chartount- 
Dubarry Pans Institut françaıs des relations 1nterna- 
tionales, 1996 100 pages Append np This collection 
of articles presents Lebanon as a critical player ın the 
Middle East peace process and the effort to produce “a 
stable regional geopolitical order” (p 5) The authors 
find that Israel’s 1996 mılıtary operation against Leba- 
non, “Operation Grapes of Wrath,” was useless since 
both Israel and Lebanon were losers (lose-lose situa- 
tion), and recommend that future objectives mvolve all 
parties as winners (win-win solution) The authors 
discuss Israel’s motives and the successes and failures 
of its military operation The ımpact of Grapes of Wrath 
1s assessed with regard to Lebanon, Hizbollah, Syna and 
the peace process, the United Nations, and other actors, 
notably France, Iran and the Unitea States The book 
also examines the belief that “ıt ıs possible to impose 
peace through military violence" (p 7) It includes a 
chronology of crucial events ın southern Lebanon from 
1975 until 1996 and a map of the Israeli-Lebanese 
frontier (IT) 


LIBYA 


Libya im 20. Jahrhundert: Zwischen Fremdherr- 
schaft und nationaler Selbstbestimmung, ed by Sab- 
ne Frank and Martina Kamp Hamburg Deutsches 
Onent-Institut, 1995 281 pages Chron Bibl n p paper 
Thus book 1s a detailed study of 20th century! Libya 
Topics include the relatıonslup of Italy with Libya, the 
25th anniversary of the 1969 Libyan revolution and the 
role of the Libyan government in the Maghnib It also 
addresses the Pan Am explosion, ın 1988, over Locker- 
bie and how that 1s related to Libyan politics: Maps and 
illustrations are included (LdA) 

Libya: The Struggle for Survival, by Geoff Simons 
New York St. Martins Press, 1996 xxvii + 422 pages 
Appends Notes Bibl Index $18 95 paper The discus- 
sion of Libya's relations to the rest of the world is 
becoming more vocal, the author notes, as the sanctions 
imposed by the United Nations m April 1992 are 
crippling the Libyan economy, contributing to a sub- 
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stantial loss of lıfe and property damage, and ımpeding 
the development of agrıculture. The book examınes the 
effects of the colonial powers on the Libyan experience 
and the aftermath of colonization The 20th century has 
meant wars waged by the Libyan people agamst not 
only the Italians, but other Middle Eastern and European 
nations as well Geoff Simons discusses the political 
aspirations of the Libyans, from the time of the ınvadıng 
colonıal powers to the present day leadershıp of Colonel 
Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi In analyzıng how certaın factors 
have shaped modem Lıbya, Sımons discusses the 1nflu- 
ences of oil, the Libyan Revolution, women, religion, 
terrorism, and Libya's relations with the United States 
and the world community This edition also looks 
closely at new revelations about the 1988 bombing of 
Pam Am Fhght 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, and how 
Waslungton has dealt with the 1ssue and with the Libyan 
government The author examines how and why two 
Libyas, one a third world nation and the other an oll rich 
nation, have evolved (LdA) | 

Qaddafi und die islamistische Opposition in Libyen: 
Zum Verlauf emes Konflikts, by Hanspeter Mattes 

Hamburg Deutsches Onent-Instttut, 1995 147 pages 

Notes Appends np paper Both ın and out of Libya, 
there exists an Islamic opposition to the government of 
Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi This book details the different 
actors who oppose the regime 1n Libya and reasons for 
their opposition. It addresses the Islamic opposition to 
the state, as well as Qadhdhafi's relations with other 
North Afrıcan Muslims, such as those m Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia. Included 1s a chronology, as well 
as documents concerning Islam and the state of Libya in 
English and French (LdA) | 


MOROCCO | 

| 
Culture and Counterculture in Moroccan Politics, by 
John P. Entelis Lanham, MD University: Press of 
America, 1996 xı + 152 pages Refs Bibl Index 
$24 50 paper This book was origmally published in 
1989 and was reviewed 1n MEJ (44 2 90) Itlexamınes 
"Morocco's apparent success at blending political plu- 
ralısm and gconomıc development with traditional val- 
ues and patrimonial cultural norms," and contemplates 
possible alternatives and directions for Morocco's de- 
velopment and modernization (p 3) Entelis argues that 
“Muslum consensus," a cultural core Comprising Moroc- 
canism, Islamism and Arabism, anchors Moroccan po- 
litical culture and allows the country to withstand 
political and economic challenges such as regional 
instability and conflict, poverty, bureaucratic corruption, 
and Islamic revivalism In an effort to provide a frame- 
work for understanding Moroccan development and the 
direction it will take, this book details how, different 
cultural strands—monarchism, modernısm, mulitarism, 
and messianism—both compete and cooperate with 
each other, but are ultimately linked through Muslim 
consensus (SYC) 
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SYRIA 


The Struggle for Power in Syria Politics and Society 
Under Asad and the Ba'th Party, by Nikolaos van 
Dam London IB Tauris Publishers, 1996 xu + 228 
pages Appends Notes Bibl Index $24 50 The aim of 
Nikolaos van Dam”s book 1s to investigate the sectarian, 
regional and tribal loyalties that have shaped modern 
Syria How Western and non-Syrian authors view those 
roles contrast greatly with many socialist-oriented Arab 
nationalist writers Both groups, however, recognize the 
large amount of ethnic diversity among the Syrian 
population, though Syna does experience cultural uni- 
formty Van Dam, a specialist on Syria. and current 
Ambassador of the Netherlands 1n Cairo, focuses his 
book on the civilian political power elite He begins his 
analysis with September 1961, when the United Arab 
Republic fell apart The author also researches develop- 
ments within the military and the influence of religious 
minorities, such as the Alawis, Druzes, Isma'ılıs, and 
Greek Orthodox Christians Ba‘th Party documents, 
biographies, interviews, and memoirs were used in 
compiling this book (LdA) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


A Political Economy of the Middle East, by Alan 
Richards and John Waterbury Boulder, CO Westview 
Press, 1996 2nded xvni + 445 pages Refs Index $75 
cloth, $25 95 paper First published in 1990, and re- 
viewed in MEJ (45 2 91), this book provides a socio- 
economic analysis of development ın the contemporary 
Middle East by examining the links between economic 
development processes and strategies, state structures 
and social groups Through this framework, the authors 
focus on how different strategies and policies produced 
interests which are crucial to the transformation of the 
political economy Subjects covered include education, 
food and water security, labor migration, the military, 
political regimes, population growth, poverty, structural 
change, and urbanization Stressing the interrelation 
between development and conflict, the authors also pay 
special attention to the international forces which have 
played an important role ın Middle Eastern political 
economies This new edition expands upon the first by 
including new data and by addressing emergent regional 
and international issues such as political Islam, calls for 
democratization, prospects of water shortages, youth 
unemployment, the end of the Cold War, and the 1991 
Gulf War (SYC) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ARTS 


The Art and Architecture of Islam 1250-1800, by 
Sheila S Blair and Jonathan M Bloom New Haven, CT 
and London Yale University Press, 1994 xii + 348 
pages Notes Bibl Gloss Index $70 cloth, $30 paper 
Illustrated with hundreds of photographs and color- 
plates, this 1s the second volume on Islamic art ın the 


Pelican History of Art series This volume deals with 
the important period between the Mongol conquests and 
the advent of European colonial rule ın the Islamic lands 
stretching from Central Asia and India to North Africa 

The first volume, The Art and Architecture of Islam 

650-1250, by Richard Ettinghausen and Oleg Grabar, 
was begun in 1959 and published in 1987 This volume, 
like its predecessor, 1s intended as a survey and is 
divided chronologically and by region with architecture 
treated separately from other arts In Part I, which 
covers the period from 1250-1500, the authors’ point of 
departure 1s the Mongol ınvasıon, which shifted the 
Islamic world from an “Arabo-centric” order to a 
cultural and artistic base ın Iran Part TI spans the period 
from 1500—1800 and documents the rise of the Ottoman 
and Mughal Empires The authors further divide each 
part into regional categories (roughly Iran and Central 
Asia, Egypt and Syria, and North Africa) and dynastic 
categories (Ilkhanıd, Tımurıd, Mamluk, Ottoman, Mu- 
ghal, and Safavid), revealing a focus on courtly arts The 
authors conclude with a look at the legacy of Islamic art 
in Europe and in the Islamic world of the 19th and 20th 
centuries (SYC) 

Bidel Concordance and lexical repertories of 1000 
lines, ed by Riccardo Zıpolı Venice Università degli 
Studi di Venezia, 1994 348 pages Summary Table 

Graphs Lists np paper This book 1s a translıteratıon 
of 1,000 lines of Persian Ghazalı (romantic verse) 
poetry, with notes in English, and 1s clearly only for the 
specialist The bulk of the work 1s given to supporting 
material, such as a massive concordance, a frequency 
list of lemmas, an alphabetical list of types, a frequency 
list of types, and various other lists, graphs and charts 

QR) 

Elementary Arabic An Integrated Approach 
(Teachers Manual), by Munther A Younes New 
Haven, CT Yale University Press, 1995 101 pages $15 
paper Using a communicative approach to language 
instruction, Munther Younes, a senior lecturer in Arabic 
language and linguistics at Cornell University, has 
written a teacher’s manual which focuses on grammar 
and writing skills and includes sections of informal 
spoken dialects This manual ıs planned for use in a 
first-year curriculum Younes incorporates games and 
dialogues to provide a well-rounded learning process for 
the student of Arabic He also includes sections of Arab 
history, culture, society, songs, maps and photographs 

The manual includes a glossary Audiotapes that com- 
plement the manual can be obtained from Cornell 
University (LdA) 

The Game of Forgetting, by Mohamed Berrada Tr by 
Issa J Boullata Austin Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, University of Texas, 1996 143 pages $1095 
paper This postmodern novel, by prominent Moroccan 
writer and critic Mohamed Berrada, addresses themes of 
memory, identity, time, and representations of reality 

Historically situated during the French Protectorate and 
the years since independence ın Morocco (late 1930s to 
1970s), the story centers around a family's experiences, 
told through multiple narrative voices The author ex- 
pounds on the nature of memory—the act of remember- 


ing as well as “the game of forgetting"—4n the creation 
of realıty (SYC) 

Un giardino nella voce Persia, 1972-1994, by Rıc- 
cardo Zıpolı Florence Angelo Pontecorbolı Editore, 
1995 xix * 151 pages np paper This book compiles 
photographs taken by the author 1n Iran between 1972 
and 1994 Tnterspersed with the photos are poems by the 
Iranian poet Sohrab Sepehn (1928-1980) Sepehri’s 
poems are ın Persian and faced with a translation in 
Italian The introduction by Zipoli, written ın both 
Italian and Persian, focuses on photographic technique 
and artistic philosophy The photos are ın color and 
consist mostly of landscapes (JR) 

Patterns of Stylıstıc Changes in Islamic. Architec- 
ture. Local Traditions versus Migrating Artists, by 
Michael Meinecke New York New York University 
Press, 1996 xxu + 161 pages Append Index $75 
Replete with illustrations and black-and-white photo- 
graphs, this book 1s based on a series of four lectures 
given in 1991, at the Kevorkian Center at New York 
University, by the late Michael Meinecke Professor 
Meinecke’s lectures focused on the development of 
Middle Eastern building traditions and the monuments 
and structures that symbolized different Islamic dynas- 
ties He noted that major architectural developments 
outside of large cities were mainly sporadic Meinecke 
focused his lectures on the work forces and the regions’ 
skilled craftsmen, and how together they transformed 
the development of unique Islamic architecture (LdA) 
The Prisoner, by Fakhar Zaman Tr by Khalid Hasan 
London Peter Owen/Dufour Editions, 1996 118 pages 
$28 95 This 1s a story of revolutions and the people who 
participate in them The author labels one such revolu- 
tionary as prisoner “Z” Fakhar Zaman, a statesman and 
journalist from Pakistan, created a character with no 
name or religion, he 1s symbolic of any man who 
attempts to fight for freedom under a tyrannical regime 
This 1s a political novel written by a man who has seen 
first hand many human rıghts violations and ınjustıces 
performed by oppressive powers The Prisonei was 
translated from the Punyabi by Khalid Hasan (LdA) 
Satan’s Stones, by Monıru Ravanipur Tr by Persis 
Karim et al Austin University of Texas Press, 1996 
xui + 77 pages $25 cloth, $9 95 paper This collection 
of short stories by Monıru Ravanıpur was recently 
banned by the Iranian government Leaders and clergy 
in Iran felt that Ravanıpur”s “explorations of Iranian 
society” offended the Islamic state Many Western and 
Iranian scholars outside of Iran, however, argue that 
Ravanipur’s recent work 1s new and innovative The 
author focuses her fictional short stories on the beliefs, 
customs and superstitions of the people in one small 
village called Jofreh, located on the Persian Gulf Her 
stones recount the people’s struggle for survival Rava- 
nipur 1s known as the “story woman” in villages she visits 
This collection was originally written ın Persian (LdA) 
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Novecento Le esplorazione e la geografia, ed by 
Claudio Cerret Rome Centro d' Informazione e 
Stampa Universitaria, 1995 v + 287 pages np paper 
Twenty contributors examine colonial Africa and Italian 
culture with essays, photos, tables, and maps Not 
focused exclusively on North Africa, the book addresses 
areas which experienced the Italian colonial |presence, 
such as Ethiopia, Libya, Somalia, and Tunisia Among 
the chapters dealing with Arab North Africa are. "Libya 
ın Colonial Italian Cartography Tripoli and Cufra," by 
Emanuela Castı Moreschı, "A Few Notes on ‘the Con- 
tribution of the Italians to the Geographic Knowledge of 
Libya," by Lidia Moretti, and “The Expedition of the 
Italian Geographic Society in Tunisia (1875) | A Possi- 
ble Letter,” by Marıa Mancını (JR) 

Demokratie und Menschenrechte in der arabischen 
Welt: Positionen. arabisher Menschenrechsaktiv- 
isten, by Carsten Jurgensen Hamburg Deutsches On- 
ent-Institut, 1994 193 pages Bibl np paper This book 
focuses on the views of Islam towards democracy and 
human rights, as well as on the growing number of Arab 
organizations that are dealing with these issues, such as 
the Arab Organization for Human Rights (AOHR), the 
Arab Institute for Human Rights (AIHR) and others 
The book discusses the different organizations and their 
purposes (LdA) | 

Gh Arabı e noi, ed by Vincenzo Pirro Arrone Edition 
Thyrus, 1995 79 pages 15,000 Lira paper This Is a 
collection of papers presented at a 1991 conference, ın 
Terni, Italy, on the theme of “Arab Nationalism On- 
gins and Development " The first essay 1s by Claudio Lo 
Jacono on “The Community of Believers and the Arab 
Nation from the Prophet to Our Times ” It looks at the 
Islamic roots and influence on Arab nationalism Pier 
Giovanni Donını 1s the author of “Aspects; of Arab 
Nationalism,” which examines Arab cultural and polıt- 
ical development, particularly after the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and its relevance to the formation of modem Arab 
nations Isabella Camera d'Afflitto examines “Arab 
Nationalism in Contemporary Arab Literature, ” with 
emphasis on the post-1948 period and the effect of the 
Palestinian plight Salvatore Bono, author of a section 
titled “Italian Testimony on Algeria from Colonialism to 
Independence,” surveys the views of Italian travelers to 
Libya ın the 19th and 20th centuries Vincenzo Pirro, in 
“The Arab Countries and the New World Order,” looks 
at how Arab countries have been affected by the passing 
of the Cold War Telesforo Nannı briefly examınes the 
effects of, and the reasons for, the presence of ‘ Muslims 
ın Europe " (JR) | 
Jenseits der Legenden Araber, Juden, Deutsche, ed 
by Wolfgang Schwanitz Berlin Dietz Verlag, 1994 
237 pages Refs Contents Index 38DM This book 1s a 
compilation of German language articles dealing with 
the relationships of the German people and government 
with Israel and selected Arab countries, such as Egypt, 
the Sudan and North Africa Topics range from Islamic 
architecture ın Germany to the differences between the 


German and Israeli forms of government (LdA) 
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Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, by 
Rudiger Lohlker Stuttgart Steiner, 1996 156 pages 
Bibl DM/SFr 88 This book examines Islamic law and 
banking The subject of the fatwa, an Islamic religious 
decree, 1s discussed ın the first section of the book The 
second part examines conferences concerning Islamic 
banking practices and Islamic studies The third section 
covers topics such as Islamic shart‘a (law) (LdA) 
The Eye of the Beholder The Life of Muhammad as 
Viewed by the Early Muslims, by Uri Rubin. Prince- 
ton, NJ Darwin Press, 1995 ix + 289 pages Bibl 
Indices $27 50 This book studies how the Prophet 
Muhammad was perceived by believers among whom 
early Islamic texts were circulated The themes stud- 
1ed—attestation, preparation, revelation, persecutton, 
and salvation— depict the process of conversion to 
Islam Attestation reflects the idea of Muhammad's 
predestined election as Prophet, while preparation 1s the 
stage leading to revelation, 1e , Muhammad's sublime 
prophecy Following revelation comes the persecution 
of the prophet and his devoted believers, who are 
oppressed by a majority of non-believers Persecution 1s 
resolved by salvation, which 1s gained through emigra- 
tion to Medina This study also includes a chronological 
epilogue of Muhammad’s endeavors and a discussion of 
the history of the zsnad, the chain of transmission of 
Muhammad’s tradition (ID 

Introduzione alle regole alimentari islamiche, by 
Ersılıa Francesca Rome Istituto per L'Oriente CA 
Nallıno, 1995 66 pages Append Gloss Abbrevs Bibl 
np paper This book 1s about Islamic food regulations, 
food and beverages which can or cannot pass through 
the lips The author covers a range of topics, such as the 
origin of the rules, proscribed animals and their butch- 
ering, food considered pure or contaminated, and bev- 
erage prohibitions There 1s also a discussion of the 
positions of European states towards Islamic food prep- 
aratıon (JR) 

Islam Its Prophets, Peoples, Politics and Power, by 
George W Braswell, Jr Nashville, TN Broadman & 
Holman Publishers, 1996 xu + 338 pages Gloss 
Notes Bibl Index np George W Braswell, Jr 's book 
ıs meant to educate the average person and answer the 
many questions surrounding the religion of Islam and 
the Muslim peoples world-wide The book begins with 
a description of Islam's beginnings and history from the 
time of the Prophet Muhammad It then explores the 
formation of the religion’s different sects and the beliefs 
that characterize each division. Social life for Muslims 
and the roles of the family are also examined Braswell, 
who worked ın Tehran and 1s currently a professor of 
religion, also describes the various 1deas held by Mus- 
lıms on topics ranging from contemporary issues, such 
as the role of women, to notions of war and peace The 
author gives demographic details about Muslims in the 
Middle East and North Africa and throughout the world 
The book includes maps, photos, a glossary, and a 
bibhograpy (LdÀ) 

Istituzioni del mondo musulmano, by Giorgio Vercel- 
hn Turin Einaudi, 1996 xxv + 419 pages Index 


36,000 Lira paper According to the author, this book 1s 
intended to be an exhaustive examination of Islam as a 
religion, a political force and a social movement Dı- 
vided into four sections, the first section 1s titled 
“Background,” and looks at basic aspects of Islam, such 
as the Quran, Hadith (sayings of the Prophet Muham- 
mad), the concept of umma (Islamic nation), and the role 
of Arabic in Islam This section also addresses the 
historical rapport between Muslims and non-Muslims 
The second section 1s “Environment,” and looks at the 
nomadic roots of Islam, the influence of its nomadic 
heritage, and Islam in sedentary and urban environ- 
ments “The Individual,” the third section, examines 
how Islam deals with personal and social issues This 
section focuses on gender and sexual themes, looking at 
marriage, the institution of the harem, sexual roles and 
sensuality, and prostitution and concubinage In addi- 
tion, ıt discusses the condition of women in various 
environments and eras, including modem times Slavery 
ıs also covered in this section The fourth and last 
section 1s “The Societies," which encompasses matters 
not covered ın the other sections, such as sects, the role 
of the mosque, power and governments, and bureau- 
cratic organization (JR) 

Jewish Perspectives on Christianity Leo Baeck, 
Martin Buber, Franz Rosenzweig, Will Herberg, and 
Abraham J Heschel, ed by Fritz A Rothschild New 
York Continuum, 1996 x + 367 pages Bibl Sources 
Acknow Contribs Index $24 95 paper This collection 
of writings on Christianity by five prominent Jewish 
thinkers is supplemented with introductory essays writ- 
ten by Christian theologians in an effort to create a 
Jewish-Christian dialogue The progression of Jewish- 
Christian relations since the beginning of the century 
suggests that a situation now exists where “Christians 
are, perhaps for the first tıme, ready to listen to what 
Jews have to say, and are ready for a fruitful dialogue 
instead of turning such encounters into occasions for 
missionary propaganda or mere apologetics” (p 2) 
Each introductory essay serves not only an expository 
purpose but a critical one as well, so that the Christian 
reaction to the Jewish critique of Christianity might 
illuminate or change aspects of Chrıstıanıty's self- 
understanding and its relation to Judaism (SYC) 
Mediaeval Isma'ılı History and Thought, ed by 
Farhad Daftary Cambridge Cambridge University 
Press, 1996 xvin + 331 pages Bibl Index $59 95 
This tollection of articles attempts “the long-overdue 
dispelling of the major mediaeval myths of the Is- 
ma'ılıs” (p xi), a Shi'1 Muslim community originating 
ın the year 765 CE Until recently, information on the 
mediaeval Isma‘ilis has been extracted exclusively from 
hostile, non-Isma'ılı sources, such as their Muslim 
enemies and European Crusaders Following the recov- 
ery, ın the 19305, of authentic Isma'ılı texts, scholarship 
has advanced dramatically as new light has been shed on 
Isma'ılı thought and history The contributors to this 
volume examine Isma‘ili religto-political history, 
thought and literary heritage through the pre-Fatımıd 
(765 to 909), Fatimid (909 to 1171) and Nizar (1094 to 
the 17th century) periods Topics covered include pre- 
Fatimid cosmology, the relations of the Qarmatis of 


Bahrayn and the Fatımıds, rival factions of the Isma'ılı 
movement which split ın 899, Fatımıd jurisprudence, 
and the orıgıns of the Nızarı movement ın Persia ın the 
late 11th century (SYC) 

Mystıcal Union in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
Án Ecumenical Dialogue, ed by Moshe Idel and 
Bernard McGinn New York Continuum, 1996 xı + 
252 pages Notes Index $24 95 paper The concept of 
mystical union, a state of intimacy or identification with 
God, though considered warily in the monotheistic 
faiths of Christianity, Islam and Judaism, has neverthe- 
less been an important tradition. within. all three. The 
purpose of this book 1s to examine the notion of mystical 
union as it pertains specifically to each of the faiths 
while also broaching the more general concept of union 
with God Thus, three of the essays concentrate on 
mystical union as it 1s interpreted within each religious 
tradition, and two cover the concept from a broader 
philosophical and psychoanalytic perspective Finally, 
in the spint of creating a dialogue, the contributors 
reflect upon the whole of the work ın a commentary 
section (SYC) 

Why Should Jews Survive? Lookmg Past the Holo- 
caust Toward a Jewish Future, by Michael Goldberg 
New York Oxford University Press, 1995 1x + 191 
pages Gloss Index $1295 paper In the opening 
paragraph, Michael Goldberg, a leading Jewish theolo- 
gian and ethicist and rabbi of a congregation in Los 
Angeles, states that he hopes his book will provoke 
many people He intends, with his book, to create sparks 
on topics concerning Jewish identity, values and sur- 
vival after the Holocaust The question that he raises 1s 
Where are the Jewish people going after the Holocaust? 
Goldberg states that his book does not take on a 
particular label, whether conservative, liberal, orthodox, 
or reform (LdA) 
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The Declıne of Eastern Christianity under Islam. 
From Jihad to Dhımmıtude, Seventh- Twentieth Cen- 
tury, by Bat Ye'or Tr by Miriam Kochan and David 
Littman Cranbury, NJ Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Press, 1996 522 pages Docs Appends Notes Gloss 
Bibl Indices $45 cloth, $19 95 paper In this study of 
the transformation of the Chrıstıan and Jewish popula- 
tions of the Mediterranean and Mesopotamia Into a 

“civilization of dhımmıtude,” Ye’or illustrates the con- 
dition of non-Muslim munorities, or dhımmıs, living 
under Islamic shart‘a (law) from the seventh century 
Islamization process through the nationalist movements 
of the 19th and 20th centunes Nearly half the book is 
devoted to documents, some previously unpublished, 
that span the seventh to 20th centuries and that range 
geographically from North Africa to Afghanistan The 
documents are divided into four subject areas docu- 
ments concerning jihad, or the process of Islamization, 
the condition of the peasantry, sedition, nomadism and 
dhimmitude, and the emancipation movements of 
dhimmi populations. (SYC) 
Padyavand, Vol I, ed by Amnon Netzer Costa Mesa, 
CA Mazda Publishers, 1996 143 pages in English and 
367 pages ın Persian $35 For over 2,000 years, there 
have been Jews living ın Iran This book, a collection of 
articles 1n both English and Persian, focuses on the 
history and survival of Iranian Jews in Iran since the 
times of Abraham, the forefather of Judaısm' Sources 
used for the articles stem from writings, books, marriage 
certificates, and word of mouth passed on from one 
generation to the next (LdA) 
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BY MARY ANN SMOTHERS BRUNI 
Brunrs experiences as a photojournalist 
traveling through Kurdish Iraq and Turkey 
between 1990 and 1995 involved very 
personal encounters with the residents of 
city and village, as well as the countryside 
and tent camps Fighty-three color plates 
show the stark, yet beautiful land of 
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tenacity of the Kurdish people 
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A la , Asia, Asian, Asiatic, Asie, 
asiatique, etc 

Acad , Academy 

Admın , Admınıstratıon, 
Administrative 

Aff , Affairs 

Afr /afr , Africa, African, 
Afnque, africain, etc 

Amer , America, American, etc 
Ann, Annals, Annales 

Annu , Annuaire 

Anthrop /anthrop., Anthropol- 
ogy, Anthropological, 
Anthropologie, anthropologique, 
etc 

Assoc , Association 

B , Bulletin 

BSOAS, Bulletin of the School of 
Orlental and African Studies 
C., Central 

Cah , Cahiers 

Comp , Comparative 

Contemp /contemp , Contempo- 
rary, contemporain, etc ” 

Cult , Culture, Cultural 

Cur , Current 

D , Deutsch, etc 

Dept , Department 

Dev , Developıng 

Develop , Development 

East., Eastem 

Econ./€con , Economics 
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For , Foreign 
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Hist /hıst , History, Historical, Hıs- 
torie, historique 
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Middle East Studies 
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ınternac , internacional 

Internat /mternat , International, 
international, Internationale, etc 
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J , Journal 

JIME, Japanese Institute of Middle 
Eastern Economies 

JPS, Journal of Palestine Studies 
Lit , Literature, Literary 

Lab , Labor, Labour 
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Med /Méd , Mediterranean, Médi- 
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To the Editor 

In Mehrzad Boroujerdi's review of my book, 
After Khomeını New Directions in han”s Foi- 
eign Policy (MEJ 50 2 96), a few undeserving 
criticisms have been raised First, the evidence 
for my alleged “penchant for summarily reyect- 
ıng the arguments of those scholars" with whom 
I disagree 1s simply lacking This much 1s clear 
ın my debunking indefensible interpretations of 
Iran's foreign policy issues by, among others, 
R K Ramazanı, Shireen Hunter, and Fred Hal- 
lıday (mentioned by the reviewer) It 1s puzzling 
why Boroujerdi should misconstrue my specific 


Communications 


criticisms of, say, Hunter's notion of the dis- 
functionahty of Islam for Iran's foreign policy, 
or Ramazanı”s misreading of post-Khomeini 
reorientation and his metaphoric interpretation 
of "dual leadership," or Halliday's abstract 
generalizations on lranian foreign policy fail- 
ures as summary rejections of their whole argu- 
ments? Second, Boroujerdı has drawn attention 
to such "drawbacks" as the book's "suggestions 
that the 1978 —79 Iranian revolution marked the 
beginning of the end of the Cold War or that a 
second Cold War, between Iran-Chına, on the 
one hand, and Western powers (led by the 
United States) on the other, 1s 1n the works " 
Fortunately, such simplistic suggestions are for- 
eign to my analysis A more careful reading 
would discern that (a) my book's discussion of 
the "prefigurative" Iranian revolution, as well as 
my revisionist rethinking of the first Gulf war as 
a "post-Cold War" conflict, are filtered through 
the prism of Derridaian (multilayered time/ 
space) "closures" of the Cold War, and (b) in the 
brief "speculative" section dealing with the 
preexisting debate about the onset of a new 
Cold War, the various incentives and disincen- 
üves (eg, such "prohibitive factors" as eco- 
nomic interdependence) for the rise of a “con- 
tınental” Asian challenge to the American 
unipolar moment are probed As for the book's 
more forceful depiction of a mini "cold war" in 
the Persian Gulf region, and the need to put its 
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genie in the bottle with the help of a prudent 
“neo-Nıxon doctrine," the events since the writ- 
ing of this work, e g , the rise of *dual contain- 
ment" doctrine, the regional arms race, and so 


on, seem as so many empirical confirmations of 


my thesis 


— —KAVEH L AFRASIABI 
Boston 
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Editor” s Note 


C... takes place 1n a number of ways 1n the Middle East 1t used to be that the 
political, generally, determined the type and direction of change. No longer following the 
global trend it 1s now the economic that steers the way It used to be that an oloya 
dıctator or a cause could direct and shape economic and political developments Now 
ideologies are moribund, causes have turned into pedestrian issues of conflict manage- 
ment, and dictators are aging and no longer ready to play at revolution It used tolbe that 
the Great Powers defended their economic interests by displaying their political) might 
Recently, they have been advancing their political interests by using their economic clout 

To explain the changes wrought by economic forces requires an expert understanding 
of those forces, as well as an ability to communicate not only the bare facts and figures, 
but the implications and significance of those changes for society Here, to enlighten the 
Journal’s readers, 1s a number of specialists who have pored over the economic map of the 
odyssey the region 1s embarking on, and who foresee a stormy crossing 

Jahangir Amuzegar, an international economic consultant and a specialist on the 
Iranian economy, analyzes the impact of the US economic sanctions on Iran, and identifies 
the areas where those sanctions have hurt the country most He maintains that major 
economic reforms have been introduced by the regime 1n power, over the past few years, 
that have improved the overall state of the economy, but that this trend will not last ıf Iran 
continues to be deprived of US and Western support 

On a somewhat different note, Duncan Clarke of the American University in 
Washington, DC, calls for the reduction of aid for two countries, namely, Egypt and Israel, 
that have been receiving a significant amount of US secunty assistance He does not 
believe that the peace process will be affected, one way or the other, by the amount of US 
assistance to the region 

Hisham Avvartanı of Al-Najah University and Ephraim Kleiman of the Hebrew 
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University look at trade between the six partners ın the peace process and argue that 
regional integration in the Maddle East is unlikely in the foreseeable future The regional 
economies are not complementary but competitive, and future prospects for development 
le outside the region, primarily with the West 

Lebanese Treasury Bills and Eurobonds have been promoted, since 1993, as 1deal 
investments for Lebanese residing in Lebanon and abroad and as the means to raise capital 
for the reconstruction of that war-torn country However, as the authors, Sam Hakim from 
the University of Nebraska and Saad Andary from the American University in Beirut, 
point out, the result has been a major increase ın the internal debt, due ın part to the very 
high 1nterest rates payed out by the Lebanese Central Bank 

A sımılar case study of Morocco, by Cameron Khosrowshahı, examines the ımpact 
of the Casablanca stock exchange, which has been used as a means to privatize erstwhile 
publicly held companies The net outcome of this privatization effort appears to be the 
enrichment of the already wealthy Moroccan elite, a development that 1s taking place in 
a number of developing countnes that have been modernizing their financial sectors 

All 1s not well with economic liberalization programs, trade and sanctions in the 
region Economies seem to have become more dependent on Western markets that do not 
always welcome their products, they appear to have few comparative advantages, except 
in the oil sector, and there sanctions prevent some from expanding, and aid and economic 
assistance may be withdrawn at a very delicate time in the peace negotiations To 
complicate matters the economic gap between the elites and the masses seems to be 
getting wider, and conspicuous consumption 1s becoming, once again, quite acceptable 

While it 1s clear that economic liberalization will continue, it 1s not at all clear that 
it will lead to greater political stability, while economic dependency on the West will 
increase, this does not mean that the region will become more pro-Western, and while the 
sanctions are hurting the region, it 15 not obvious that they will deter terrorism or bring 


about democracy 
Mary-Jane Deeb 





IRAN”S ECONOMY AND THE US 
| SANCTIONS 


Jahangir Amuzegar 


Since the early 1980s, Iran’ s Islamic Republic has been under various US economic 
sanctions as a punishment for alleged international transgressions During this 
period, the theocratic regime has moved forward on many economic fronts, but has 
been effectively held back ın its efforts to reach the pre-revolution level of national 
prosperity US sanctions have had a part in the setback, but not a decisive role 
While the regime may survive the enhanced sanctions, the economy is not likely to 
prosper without American and Western support 


S... January 1984, Iran's economy has been under various US economic sanctions of 
increasing scope and intensity Starting with a ban on the sale of American arms and 
dual-use technology, the sanctions gradually expanded to the present level with a total 
embargo on all bilateral trade and investment, and were even extended to secondary 
boycotts, penalizing foreign companies investing in Iran’s oil and gas sector 

The economy’s performance during the 13-year period has included some successes 
and many setbacks Opposition groups have aggrandized the failures and blamed them on 
the regime’s ineptitude, mismanagement, malfeasance, and corruption’ Government 
officials, ın turn, have accentuated their positive achievements, and attributed their 
shortfalls to matters beyond their control Topping the list of the reasons for the regime" S 
problems has been the “imposed” war with Iraq (1980—88), which was allegedly 


Jahangir Amuzegar ts an international economic consultant ; 
1, For a sample of these charges, see “The Persistence of Economic Paralysis," Focus on Iran 3, no 
7 Quly 1996), p 1 ' 
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instigated by Washington Durmg that war, Baghdad 1s said to have been helped by 
American arms, intelligence information, and financial credit, while Iran was denied spare 
parts for its largely American-equipped armed forces Global arrogance—a code phrase 
for the Washington-Tel Aviv axis against Jran—was repeatedly singled out as the root 
cause of Jran’s economic difficulties 2 

The purpose of this article 1s to review Iran’s economic record and to examine the 
impact of US sanctions on the Iranian economy There 1s no intention here to delve into 
several related but tangential issues? such as the true global significance of the Iranian 
challenge and the appropriateness of the US response, the legality of US unilateral 
sanctions under the World Trade Organızatıon's charter, the application of US jurisdiction 
to foreign companies outside America under international law, or the extent of Washing- 
ton’s rift with its allies and partners on the effectiveness of containment vs dialogue ^ The 
focus here 1s on the sanctions’ target and impact 


WHY SANCTIONS? 


US coercive measures against the Islamic Republic have been advocated as a 
punishment for Tehran’s alleged misbehavior Washington has accused the Islamic 
Republic of attempting to export the Islamic revolution to other Muslim countries and 
promoting Islamic radicalism ın such secular nations in the Middle East and North Africa 
as Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, Tunisia, Turkey, and others, through direct 
and indirect assistance to local militant Islamic elements HAMAS (Islamic Resistance 
Movement) and the Islamic Jihad (Struggle) ın the Palestinian Territories, Hizballah 
(Party of God) ın Lebanon, the Shi‘ites Freedom Movement ın Bahrain, Al-Jama‘a 
al-Islamıyya (Islamic Group) ın Egypt, the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) ın Algeria, Hizb 
al-Mujahidin (The Party of Islamic Fighters) 1n Kashmir, Hizb al-Da‘wa (The Call) in 
Iraq, and other assorted groups from West China and Central Asia to Morocco, Tunisia, 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia have been mentioned ın the press as alleged beneficiaries 
Tehran has also been accused of sponsoring or supporting international terrorism and 
subversion against 1ts enemies and opponents 5 There have been blunt charges or dark 
hints ın Washington’s official circles regarding the Islamic regime’s involvement ın 
terrorist acts in Bangkok, Buenos Aires, Dhahran, Jerusalem, London, Paris, Tel-Aviv and 
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2 For the latest annual ritual of these arguments, see the “Statements of President Rafsanjanı before the 
Majlis,” Kayhan Havaı (Tehran), 4 December 1996, p 18 

3 For a discussion of these issues, see Hooshang Amirahmadi and Eric Hoogland, eds, U $ -Iran 
Relations Áreas of Tension and Mutual Interest (Washington, DC The Middle East Institute, 1994), and 
Revisiting Iran's Strategic Significance in the Emerging Regional Order (New Brunswick. US-Iran Conference, 
Inc, 1995) Papers presented at the conference “Economic Sanctions" sponsored by the Middle East Institute 
(MEI) and the Petroleum Industry Research Foundation (PIRF) ın April 1996, held at the National Press Club, 
Washington, DC, and another called “Iran in Transition" organized by Petro-Hunt Corporation ın May 1996 in 
Dallas, Texas have also dealt with various aspects of the subject 

4 See “Europeans Skeptical of Isolating Iran,” The Washington Post, 15 March 1996, and “Allies 
Angered by U S Boycott Policy," The Washington Post, 10 May 1996 

5 See, for example, US Department of State, Patterns of Global Terrorism, 1993 (Washington, DC 
1994) 
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elsewhere $ Tehran's refusal to condemn HAMAS suicide bombers as "terrorists" has 
been cited as evidence of Iran's support for terrorism 

The Islamic government is presumed to be seeking a hegemonic position in the 
region by importing sophisticated arms, such as Scud and Rodong ballıstıc missilés from 
North Korea, Sılkworm cruise missiles from China, or Kılo-class submarınes from Russia 
The continued claim by Iran of exclusive sovereignty over the Abu Musa island in the 
Persian Gulf 1s seen as proof of Iran's aggressive 1ntent ın the region. Iranian clencs are 
said to be seeking the production of non-conventional weapons of mass destruction, 
ıncludıng nuclear, chemical and biological weapons The agreement with Moscow to 
rebuild and finish the nuclear plant at Bushehr (abandoned by the Siemens company of 
Germany after the 1979 revolution) 1s seen as a prelude to converting Iran's enhanced 
nuclear technology capability to military usage 7 

Opposition to the Middle East peace process has been another bone of conen 
between Iran and the United States Tehran ıs blamed for having organized a rejectionist 
conference of Arab groups, ın October 1991 (coinciding with the Madrid peace overture), 
presumably to scuttle the Arab-Israeli negotiations Denuncıatıon, by Iranian officials, of 
the 1993 Israel-PLO peace accord as a "shame" and “treachery” was seen as further proof 
of Tehran's attempt to sabotage the on-going peace negotiations 5 Finally, the regime has 
been charged with human-rights abuses at home, eliminating Iranian dissidents abroad,’ 
and challenging the basic principles of national sovereignty (as well as free speech) by 
placing a bounty on the head of Salman Rushdie, a British subject and the author of The 
Satanic Verses 10 

Depicting Iran as a menace to the mternational order and claiming that the Islamıc 
government had refused to abandon its unacceptable behavior, Washington placed Iran on 
the list of states supporting ınternatıonal terrorism, as of January 1984, and made the 
Iranian economy subject to various US sanctions under a number of general and specific 
US laws !! | 

The real objectives of Washington's sanctions policy, and the motives behind the 
enhanced sanctions strategy, have been the subject of considerable speculation ' Iranian 
officials have matter-of-factly attributed these motives to Washington's hostility towards 
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6 See Thomas R Mattaır, "Interview with UN Ambassador Kamal Kharrazı of Iran," Middle East 
Policy 3, no 3, December 1994 
7 For a brief reference to some of these charges, see Elaine Sctolino, “Christopher Signals a Tougher 
US Line Toward Iran,” The New York Times, 31 March 1993 
8 See “Tehran Hosts a Predators’ Ball,” US News and World Report 111, no 19, 4 November 1991 
See also “Khomemı's Son Denounces Mideast Accord, Calling ıt Treachery,” The New York Times, 13 
September 1993, and "Iranian Leader Denounces Peace Pact," The New York Times, 16 September 1993 
9 For the latest of these accusations, see US Department of State, Iran Report on Human Rights 
Practices for 1996 (Washington, DC January 1997) | 
10 For a brief discussion of some of these issues, see David Newsom, “US Iran Relations A 
Washington Perspective,” in Amırahmadı and Hoogland, eds , U $ Iran Relations Areas of Tension and Mutual 
Interest See also Shawn L Twing, “Is Iran's Military Build-Up Purely Defensive or Potentially Destabilizing?” 
The Washington Report on Middle East Affairs 14, no 8 (April 1996), p 80 
11 For the list and content of these sanctions, see Comprehensive US Sanctions Against İran 
(Washington, DC American Israeli Political Action Committee [AIPAC], 1995), *Sanctions," The Middle East 
Economic Digest (MEED) 40, 9 August 1996 and 30 August 1996, and Lewis M Johnson, "Iran ISanctions 
Program under US Regulations," Middle East Executive Reports 19, no 5 (May 1996) 
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the Islamıc Republic of Iran, its desire to establısh a hegemonic posıtıon ın the Gulf 
region, and the pressure to satısfy the domestıc Jewısh lobby 12 Some American analysts 
contend that US sanctions have been motivated more by US domestic politics than by a 
genuine resolve to influence Iran's policies 13 

Whatever the real motives may be, the declared goal of the “dual contamment" and 
trade embargo policies has been the protection of the US national interest, defined as the 
development of a stable, peaceful, and productive environment ın the Gulf region Iran's 
political behavior has been portrayed as a threat to American interests and to those of the 
international community To address this threat, Washington is working closely with other 
countries to prevent Iran from acquiring military equipment or dual-use goods and 
technology, by means of international agreements and sanctions, umposing economic costs 
and pressures on Iran, and providing the Islamic government with a compelling incentive 
to abandon its unacceptable policies 1“ The ultimate aim has been to present the Islamic 
government with a tradeoff between 1ts economic needs and its political deeds In other 
Words, Iran's access to foreign credit, technology, and markets has been made contingent 
on its clear and unequivocal denunciation of international terrorism, observance of 
universally accepted human nghts principles at home and abroad, abandonment of nuclear 
arms pursuits, and neutralıty ın the Middle East peace process 15 


THE ECONOMY'S PERFORMANCE 


For the last 13 years, the Iranian economy has operated under US economic and 
political pressures of one kind or another Between the imposition of sanctions in 1984 and 
the Iran-Iraq cease-fire ın 1988, the country endured war-time conditions that overshad- 
owed the effects of US measures The period also coincided with the collapse of the price 
of oil on the world market and a drastic reduction 1n annual oil revenues which were 
independent of the US embargo The average rate of decline 1n real GDP between 1984/85 
and 1988/89 was about two percent a year, but this decline was mainly due to the 42 
percent fall in the annual value of oil exports during that period rather than any other 
factor, including the limited sanctions 

The period since the end of the eight-year war with Iraq covers Iran's First Five-Year 
Development Plan (1989-93) and half of its Second Plan (1995-99) The period also 
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12 See “Interview with Kamal Kharrazi, Iranian Ambassador to the United Nations," Middle East 
Insight 8, no 3 (January-February 1992) See also the statement by Alı Akbar Velayatı, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Iran, before the 50th Session of the UN General Assembly, 25 September 1995 

13 See Gary Sick, "A Sensible Policy Toward Iran," Middle East Insight 11, no 5 (July-August 1995), 
and Marvin Zonis, “US Economic Coercion of Iran," a paper presented at the Petro-Hunt conference Zonis also 
said several other motives, not specifically related to Iran, were behind the sanctions (e g , to demonstrate 
America's global moral leadership, enhance domestic partisan politics, raise the voters” esteem for the President, 
or win the support of special-interest lobbies) For the role of special lobbies see “Progress of Iran-Sanctions 
Measures 1n Congress Signals Comeback for Pro-Israel Lobbying Group," The Wall Street Journal, 18 June 
1996, p A24 

14 See Robert S Deutsch, “U S Sanctions Policy Towards Iran," a paper presented at the Petro-Hunt 
conference 

15 See statements by Ellen Larpson in "Symposium U S Policy Toward Iran," Middle East Policy 4, 
nos 1 & 2, September 1995, pp 1—5 
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comcides with the intensification of US sanctions, culminating ın the comprehensive 
secondary boycott legislation of 1996 In a preliminary mid-term appraisal of the First 
Plan in 1992, its ultimate success was seen as depending, in part, on the fate of the 
country’s on-going structural adjustment program (SAP)—the so- -called “Rafsanyanı”s 
perestroika’ 16 The SAP included an orderly exchange-rate unification, increased fiscal 
and monetary disciplines, trade and business deregulation, streamlining of the state 
bureaucracy, privatization of money-losing public enterprises, attraction of foreign private 
investments, and the establishment of budgetary control over the semi-independent, 
parastatal bonyads (foundations) Without these sorely needed economic reforms, and 
without the resolution of certam external disputes with the United States and Europe, 
further inflation, slower growth, and larger unemployment were to be expected | 

The doubts raised 1n the mid-term review regarding the fate of these reforms were 
later justified The Majlis (Assembly), which was widely (and optimistically) expected to 
support the president's pragmatic economic policies, turned out to be resistant to his plans 
Rafsanyanı”s own highly-praised economic team also badly miscalculated both its own 
professional prowess and the response of ordinary people The exchange-rate unification 
and foreign currency management were badly botched Bank credits to debt-rıdden publıc 
enterprises were 1mprudently increased Widening the tax base never came to pass Price 
decontrol was partly reversed İnterest-rate rationalization proved 1mpossible to achieve 
Meaningful subsidy cuts on consumer goods were effectively resisted by the Majlis as 
were the privatization efforts Extremely low prices on public goods and services were 
increased later, but still remained low and, ın many cases, still below cost Bonyads 
continued their free-wheeling exercises and pursued their unfettered control over some 
crucial aspects of the private economy Imports were allowed to double within two years, 
paid for by short-term suppliers’ credit, and favoring consumer goods Public investments 
were stepped up ın projects of questionable value External debt, which had been skillfully 
kept low during the eight-year war, suddenly skyrocketed 17 

None of these setbacks, however, could be attributed to the US limited sanctions at 
the time, although friendly relations with Washington, and larger Western economic 
assistance, could have significantly helped the country’s trade and exchange positions By 
the end of its term, the First Five-Year Development Plan was successful ın achieving 
some of its quantitative objectives, but not all Output growth at an average real annual 
rate of 7 2 percent was not far from the 8 1 percent goal, and quite respectable for a 
country at Iran's income level But, the annual real growth rate fell each year from 11 5 
percent ın 1990/91 to 4 8 percent ın 1993/94 Sectoral performance was also rather erratıc 
Yearly increases ın output in such areas as water, power, and services were shghtly higher 
than the target rates Results 1n the agriculture and petroleum sectors, on the other hand, 
fell short of the targets, but again not by much Manufacturing and construction, however, 
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16 Jahangır Amuzegar, “The Iranian Economy Before and After the Revolution,” The Middle East 
Journal 46, no 3 (Summer 1992) Please note that 1990/91 refers to only one (Iranian) year, but 1990-91 
signifies two calendar years 
17 For details and primary references, see “Supplement” in Jahangir Amuzegar, Iran’ s Economy Under 
the Islamic Republic, paperback edition (London IB Tauns, 1997) 
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showed annual growth rates of only about half and one-third, respectively, of planned 
goals Total oil export revenues, during the 1989—93 period, were only 90 percent of the 
projected level, and non-oil exports, only 65 percent Industrial exports were less than 
one-third of their targets 18 

In other projections, also, the First Five-Year Plan showed significant shortfalls 
Annual investment grew half as fast as planned Budget balance was ultimately achieved 
for one year, but only by selling petrodollar earnings at the free-market rates and replacing 
subsidies to public enterprises with bank loans Total liquidity and inflation numbers rose 
at twice the planned rates The jobless rate was reduced by increasing underemployment 
in the inefficient informal economy Foreign exchange deficits were made up by obtaınıng 
short-term suppliers’ credit In short, the 1989—93 plan, which started with a detailed list 
of quantitative. objectives, ended up with a different set of figures that bore little 
resemblance to the initial targets Here, again, deviations from original objectives had 
nothing to do with the US sanctions and were the legacy of Iran's long-standing planning 
problems inherited from the past 

Despite the costly futility of such non-coordinated and non-enforceable planning, the 
vast (and vested) planning establishment within the Iranian government embarked on the 
preparation of the Second Five-Year Development Plan (1995-99) ın roughly the same 
manner But due to some confusion stemming from the reversal of several reform 
measures, and under the pretext of evaluating the performance of the First Five-Year Plan, 
the Majlis postponed the finalization of the Second Five-Year Plan for a year until March 
1995 

The new plan for 1995—99 was a continuation of the previous one except that 1t had 
more realistic aspirations. The targeted annual growth rate was brought down to 51 
percent a year, with corresponding downward revisions in sectoral goals In regard to 
public policies, the new plan again dutifully reiterated the promises of the earlier plan for 
a unified floating exchange rate, trade liberalization, tax reforms, greater transparency 1n 
subsidies and transfers, rationalizing interest rate structure, reductions in cost/price 
distortions, and the reform of the bureaucracy 1? In reality, however, the second plan 
carried the imprint of a more conservative, more cautious, and largely ınward-orlented 
scheme that was more social welfare-directed than that of the first plan The SAP under 
the new plan became more of a slogan than a serious strategy Should the Rafsanyanı 
government be replaced ın the May 1997 presidential elections by a more bazaar-oriented 
administration, or by a pre-1989 statist-interventionist type of government, there 1s little 
chance those reforms will be 1mplemented 

The performance record of the 1995—99 plan in the first two years of operation was 
not up to par The GDP growth rate for 1995 and 1996 averaged about three percent a year 
against the 5 1 percent target Both oil and non-oil sectors also fell considerably short of 
their targets Inflation, targeted at an annual rate of 12 4 percent, averaged 42 6 percent 
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18 For the source of all figures ın this section, see Gozaresh-e Eqtesadi Sal-e 1373 (Annual Economic 
Report for 1994—95) (Tehran Plan and Budget Organization, 1996) 

19 For details, see Qanun-e Barnameh-e Dovvom (The Second Plan Law) (Tehran Plan and Budget 
Organization, 1374H [1995—96]) 


Total liquidity expanded 33 percent a year against a 12 5 percent goal Imports, oll and 
non-oil exports, and the budget all deviated from their targets ^? | 

While sanctions’ advocates among Iran's hawkish critics in the United Siatesi and the 
ınveterate monarchısts ın the Iranian exile community, may wish to relate these economic 
setbacks to the US-enhanced sanctions since June 1995, the evidence 1s not convincing 
The relatively slow growth of the economy and the relatively high rate of inflatıon, ın 
1995-96, are more easily traceable to the very tight import compression dictated by the 
debt-service obligations, and the settlement of the 1992-93 payment arrears The latter, 
too, were the clear by-products of earlier monetary imprudence, mishandling of foreign 
exchange reserves, the speculative surge of imports ahead of officially announced 
government intention to devalue the nal, and the mexcusable lack of central bank 
supervision 

The surprisingly improved turnout of most macroeconomic indicators 1n 1996/97— 
when US sanctions actually became most comprehensive and stringent— does not support 
the claim that the sanctions had a negative impact on the Iranian economy The third year 
of the plan has shown notable improvement, with GDP growth expected to reach five 
percent, inflation reduced to Jess than 30 percent, trade balance in comfortable surplus, 
foreign exchange reserves rising, the budget deficit falling, import shortages eased, 
application and authorization of foreign private investment escalating, and the external 
debt serviced as scheduled 2! The significant (and unexpected) strength of the global oil 
market, of course, has had a large part in the upturn, as has the appreciation of the US 
dollar 
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THE SANCTIONS’ EFFECTIVENESS 


The efficacy of economic sanctions can be gauged by two simple yardsticks Do they 
decisively hurt the intended target? And, if so, are they likely to achieve their stated 
objectives? The answers to these questions ın the US-Iran case are not conclusive |In some 
views, the costs to Iran of US economic coercion has been “immense,” and the sanctions 
have worked “better than expected "?? To others, the unilateral boycott has been 
short-sighted and counterproductive to US commercial interests, hurting US companies 
and US credibility, and making things worse for all 2 Tbe Iranian leadership, on the other 
hand, while admitting some temporary "difficulties," has denied any suggestions that the 
sanctions have had a significant or lasting effect 27 An impartial evaluation as made 
difficult by the lack of data and insufficient transparency 1n 1nformation coming from ]ran 
NENNEN | | 

20 See Economic Trends, no 5 (Tehran Bank Markazi, 2nd Quarter, 1375H [1996]) 

21 Reuter news agency, quoting IMF officials m Washington, DC, 17 December 1996 See also MEED 
41, no 1, 3 January 1997, p 27 | 

22 Zonıs, “US Economic Coercion of Iran,” and Patrick Clawson, “The Impact of US Sanctions on 
Iran,” a paper presented at the MEI “Economic Sanctions" conference, 29 April 1996 See also his "Western 
Policy Options Toward Iran," (New York The American Jewish Committee, 1995) | 

23 See Iran Business Monitor, May 1995, pp 3-4, see also Thomas R Mattaır, “Containment or 
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Extensive reports from the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Bank, the 
United Nations Development Program (UNDP), and the European press speak of an 
active, 1f not actually vibrant, Iranian economy, and describe some noteworthy improve- 
ments in social conditions ın Iran ?5 These reports, and others emanating from Iranian 
official sources, indicate that, despite the prevailing sanctions, the economy has been only 
marginally affected There 1s evidence, corroborated by foreign visitors, that war damage 
to the country's infrastructure, oil facilities, farmland, manufacturing plants, and electric 
power stations 1s being repaired New air and sea ports are being built and put to use 
Roads, railways and inter-city highways are being constructed or extended with a view to 
linking the new Central Asian and Transcaucasian republics to the Persian Gulf Oil and 
gas 1nstallations and sustainable production capacity are being expanded Telecommuni- 
cation lines (including state-of-the-art faxes, e-mail, and mobile telephones) are becoming 
commonplace 1n urban centers Multi-purpose dams and modern irrigation networks are 
being built, and land reclamation projects are being undertaken Rural reconstruction 1s 
advancing with the help of improved infrastructural services including better roads, and 
water, gas, electricity, and telephone connections Metallurgical industries are now 
exporting steel, alumınıum and copper Petrochemicals promise to replace pistachios as 
the second largest “non-oıl” export after carpets 26 Self-reliance has been achieved in 
many areas of weapons production The Iranian press—fed and briefed by the public 
relations departments of government agencıes—ıs replete with reports about locally built 
mılıtary training airplanes, helicopters, marine hovercrafts, gliders, frigates, and others 
Civilian manufactures range from consumer durables and modern household appliances to 
heavy machinery and basic industrial products In education, computer-literate youngsters 
are reportedly winning prizes in global scientific competitions In health, open-heart 
surgery and organ transplants are reportedly performed ın modem hospitals Iranian 
scientists and specialists are exporting their technical expertise to other developing 
countries 27 

To be sure, a good deal of the official and press reports from Iran are embellished, 
overstated, and even essentially flawed Many of the positive accomplishments appear to 
be concrete and solid, but their true cost and profitability are not always apparent No 
official audits of public projects are published Some of the publicized successes may 
simply consist of a few show-case projects that are crude in essence, and copied from 
foreign models with little domestic value added Others may be over-emphasızed ın 
presentation, limited ın their application, and not subject to close examination as to their 
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27 For samples of these claims ın 1996 alone, see “Iran to Manufacture Passenger Planes ın 1988,” 
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impact But reconstruction and development projects are visible and underway every- 
where They are frequently detailed ın the Friday khutba (sermons) by the prayer leaders 

Despite official denials, the economy's adjustment to the post-1995 enhanced US 
pressures has also not been cost-free The immediate effect of US president Bill Clinton's 
Executive Order of 8 May 1995 banning trade and investment with Iran?? was a sudden 
plunge ın the value of the Iranian currency, and a subsequent formal devaluation of the 
ral Since then, sales contracts with non-American oil customers, including the Chinese, 
French, Italian, Portugese, and Spanish have been signed, but only by offering some 
discounts In mıd-1995, the temporary storing of Iranian crude ın large oil tankers in 
search of new buyers involved storage costs Replacing imports from the United States 
(ıncludıng crucial oil-drilling and other equipment) has had to be done at higher prices, or 
with less desirable substitutes, ın third-party markets And renovating the: aging, 
American-based, oil infrastructure has been expensive The ambitious post-1989 defense 
build-up has been cut back, and arms purchases from abroad have been curtailed There 
has been an indirect cost to the ban on the sale of Boeing airplanes to Iran, although İran 
Aur needs have reportedly been met by European and Russian sources 

There has also been a considerable indirect negative impact Bilateral rescheduling of 
Iranian short-term debts and arrears with individual creditors was concluded under less 
favorable terms than if Tehran had been treated like other debtors who receive the IMF”s 
blessing and undergo multilateral negotiations with all creditors simultaneously under the 
Paris Club process Although the French oil company, Total, SA, replaced CONOCO for 
the development of the Sırrı offshore oil fields ın the Persian Gulf (after CONOCO's deal 
was cancelled under the May 1995 embargo), the new agreement was more limited and 
less lucrative for Tehran US pressures have had some impact 1n other areas as well 
Azerbaryan”s withdrawal of its offer of a five percent participation by the National'Iranian 
Oil Company in an American-led international consortium for the development of Caspian 
Sea oil fields, was admittedly due to US pressure The Dutch/Shell Group, anxious to get 
a foothold 1n the development of Iran's offshore South Pars gas field, has reportedly 
indicated ıt will not risk its vast US interests by signing an agreement with Tehran against 
US opposition 

The Japanese decision, ın 1995, to freeze the second tranche of its promised loan to 
Iran (amounting to $450 million) for the construction of the Godar-e Landar dam on the 
Karun river was clearly taken to avoid antagonızıng Washington US objections to the 
construction of several oil and gas pipelines and oil swap projects from 2. and 
Turkmenistan to Europe via Iran have significantly reduced their scope, and deprived 
other countries of the most economical route for such energy deliveries China, ın 
September 1995, suspended an agreement ın principle to provide Iran with two 300- MW 
nuclear reactors and, in November 1996, announced the cancellation of the sale of a 
uranium conversion facility to Iran ın order to gain favors from Washington, although 
claiming to act for “reasons of its own ” Tehran’s deal with South Africa to store some 15 
million barrels of Iranian crude oil at Saldanha Bay was, under US pressure, indefinitely 
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postponed pending an environmental impact study Australia’s BHP Corporation and 
Japan's JGC also reportedly reconsidered their participation in several Iranian natural gas 
projects after being threatened with retaliation by Washington In short, the overwhelming 
majority of bilateral oil and gas deals involving capital investment or transfer of 
technology have been effectively blocked by Washington A senior Iraman official 1s 
reported to have said "Everywhere we try to go, we see the Americans there first, trying 
to convince people not to deal with us ”29 

Multilateral financial organizations, enjoined by the United States, have become 
reluctant to extend credit to Iran The World Bank's extensive lending programs to Iran 
have been effectively suspended since 1993 due to Washington's objectıons,39 despite 
Bank president James Wolfensohn's officially declared opposition to “political ınterven- 
tion ın bank decisions "?! Renewed access to generous export credit guarantees by 
European state agencies 1n France, Germany, Italy, and other countries has been reduced 
even though Iran's trade arrears have been rescheduled, and subsequently honored 
Borrowing from international commercial banks for medium- or long-term duratıons has 
been cut back US sanctions have also changed the international climate for Iraman 
business by adversely affecting the country's terms of trade, and raising the cost of foreign 
capital for development financing In the oil business, which provides Iran's economic 
lifeblood and where American experience and expertise are unmatched, the Iranian regime 
has encountered its most formidable stumbling block towards capacity expansion 

Altogether, the first test of the sanctions’ effectiveness, 1e, hurting the intended 
target, Indicates some positive results But, the second test, namely, achieving stated 
objectives, has so far been unsuccessful There has been no notable change ın the behavior 
of the Islamic Republic on any of the 1ssues of major concern to Washington And 
whatever flexibility has been evident ın the regime’s overall policies has been due to 
purely expedient reasons of self-ınterest and not to US contamment pressures Washington 
may have made its point, but ıt has not achieved its objectives 


PROSPECTS FOR THE US SANCTIONS 


Views regarding the prospects of US sanctions achieving their ultimate objectives are 
conflicting and contradictory. Principal advocates of the US boycott, in and out of the US 
Congress and the White House, vigorously argue that given sufficient time and persis- 
tence, the comprehensive sanctions will work and the regime will be tamed ?? The royalist 
press, within the Iranian exile community 1n Europe and the United States, also strongly 
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supports the sanctions 1n the belief that US pressure will eventually help overthrow the 
revolutionary regime and restore the monarchy ?? 

Some US officials, while expecting no ımmınent radical upheaval, hope that once 
Iran finds itself the odd-man-out ın the region, its behavior will change ?* Other Clinton 
administration officials, however, have been less sanguine In testimony before ‘the US 
Senate Banking Committee, ın October 1995, semior State Department and Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) officials foresaw a serious impact on the economy if other 
industrial nations jomed the United States, but they found that scenario rather unlikely 
Undersecretary of State, Peter Tarnoff, believed Iran’s “sophisticated marketing tactics” 
and “good quality” oil would enable the country to maintain its oil sales And, John 
Gannon, Deputy Director of the CIA, predicted that “over the longer term, tightened 
sanctions are unlikely to have a major impact vvithout strong international backing 
[which] will be difficult to obtain ”?5 | 

The optimistic view regarding the sanctions’ prospects have not been widely shared 
by a number of outside observers sympathetic to the Islamic Republic, or critical of US 
policy towards Iran They believe that the ultimate effect of the sanctions on Iranian 
political behavior would at best be uncertain and minimal, and at worst be mjurious to 
long-term American business and political interests 36 The press has been equally 
skeptical of the sanctions’ ability to achieve their intended outcome An editorial ın The 
Washington Post found the “net benefits of trying to contain Iran unilaterally — wearing 
thin "37 "Treating Iran as an economic outcast," concluded the London Economist, “with 
the resultant economic penalties, will not make the place nicer or safer “38 Echoing these 
sentiments, some Western diplomats stationed in Tehran believe that sanctions will 
deepen anti-Western sentiment in the country, and will reduce what little remaining 
influence Europe and Japan may have over Tehran’s foreign policy Furthermore, by 
blocking the oil and gas pipeline projects from central Asia to mternational markets 
through Iran, Washington 1s believed to have inflicted a triple blow to its broad global 
interests It has denied these newly independent countries a significant source of income, 
given Russia a continued stranglehold on some enormous Commonwealth of Independent 
States energy reserves, and deprived its Asian and European allies of the most logical and 
cost effective transport routes for their energy needs 5? Finally, it is often argued that by 
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Richard Murphy in Iran Business Monitor, May 1995, p 4 The sanctions’ costs for the United States have been 
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pushing the current, relatively pragmatic, leadership into a corner, enhanced sanctions are 
bound to weaken the hand of those “moderates” who look for an opening to the world 
community 

The gist of these observations 1s that the US containment policy and the sanctions 
strategy are likely to work against their stated objectives Instead of forcing Iran to 
transform itself from a revolutionary, hostile and repressive regime to a “normal” state, 
any pressure to contain and isolate ıt will backfire by making the leaders more belligerent, 
uncompromising, and more prone to yeopardızıng regional stability “9 Even analysts who 
believe that sanctions may have hurt Iran badly ın the oil sector, argue against blanket 
sanctions because the latter leave Tehran with little room to maneuver The consensus 
among Iran's friends and supporters ın the West 1s that while Washington has incessantly 
railed against that country’s bad behavior, ıt has not offered a credible, focused, and 
realistic proposal for changing it 4! 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? 


The widespread belief in Europe and Japan that the policy of "critical dialogue," 
rather than Washington's "containment" policy, 1s the right approach because it helps 
Iranian “moderates” come out on top, may be a sincere conviction devoid of selfish 
commercial interests But ıt misses the very essence of the regime's theocratic legitimacy 
Categories such as radicals and moderates, traditionalists and pragmatists, ideologues and 
technocrats within the Iranian state hierarchy are largely inventions of the Western media 
and their kindred national intellectuals In reality, no such groups exist in Iran To be sure, 
there are various tendencies ın Iranian political inner circles, but these factions differ 
mainly about domestic economic philosophy (e g , output growth vs social justice), and 
public policy (e g , state control vs the free market) In their less emphasized external 
outlook, too, they differ about self reliant mdependence vs integration into the world 
market But, when ıt comes to the supremacy of the velayat-e faqıh (governance of the 
jurist), there are no radicals or moderates within the establishment they are all cut from 
the same cloth 

Is there any realistic chance that Tehran’s clerical leadership will modify its political 
posture under the US containment policy? The answer will depend on the outcome of the 
balance between two countervailing forces (a) increasing economic hardships and 
deprivation caused by US pressure, which could weaken the regime’s hold on power, and 
(b) rising nationalist fervor and religious solidarity that could strengthen that regime's 
legitimacy and political bases of power 

The Iranian economy, like that of other oil-based developing economies, embodies a 
bulit-in capacity for survival This capacity emboldens and encourages a religious 
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oligarchy, constituted on seventh century Islamic theology, to seek political and strategic 
parity with the United States The regime can be defiant of US sanctions for the time being 
simply because its considerable oil income ensures its economic survival for years to 
come But, beneath the veneer of normality, and officially proclaimed uninterrupted 
progress, lies an economy mured in serious macroeconomic imbalances, deep-rooted 
structural deficiencies, and an uncertain external environment 

The imbalances include relatively heavy external debt service obligations between 
now and the year 2000, double-digit domestic inflation, immense cost/price distortions 
(particularly in domestic public utilities and petroleum products where sale prices lag 
behind production costs), and an effective official exchange rate that trails the free-market 
rate Structural deficiencies include a growing domestic resource gap where national 
savings barely cover depreciation of physical assets, and add little to net fixed capital 
investment Non-oll tax ratio to gross domestic product (at four percent) 1s one of the 
lowest among middle-income developing countries, public sector deficits (Ge, budget 
shortfalls in the central government budget and those of state enterprises) amount to about 
10 percent of GDP, and domestic private investors are hesitant to commit their capital to 
domestic projects except for trade and non-productive services 42 There 1s no effective 
“social safety net” to take care of the poor who get hurt by economic reforms, and current 
subsidies on goods and services are least enjoyed by poor consumers and are frequently 
squandered on the rich The gap between jobs created each year through reconstruction 
and development projects and the new job-seekers entering the labor market for the first 
tıme translates into rising unemployment The uncertain international environment, in 
addition to enhanced US trade sanctions, includes volatile crude oil prices, a lingering 
reluctance on the part of foreign private investors to mvest adequately ın Iran's 
non-energy sector due to a maze of cumbersome regulations and red tape, and Traman 
businessmen's inadequate access to the global long-term capital market due partly to 
Iran’s recent experience with payment arrears 

These internal and external challenges are known to Iran’s Islamic leaders, and are 
a matter of unspoken but grave concern to them 43 The problem hes ın the painful 
trade-offs that necessary corrective political measures entail For example, the country’s 
external debt can be readily serviced out of annual oil and non-oil exports earnings But, 
the roughly 25 percent of foreign exchange receipts that 1s currently earmarked for debt 
repayment each year requires a reduction in imports or increased non-energy exports 
unless oil prices continue to remain above OPEC’s $21 per barrel target Without a 
reliable rise 1n oil export receipts, both of these decisions are likely to keep down the rate 
of economic growth, and keep up domestic inflation Growth 1s affected because of 
reduced output ın ımport-dependent industries, and domestic inflation 1s spiked due to 
reduced domestic supply, stemming from increased non-oil exports 

Cost/price disparities of public goods and services can be lessened or eliminated by 
raising prices and fares to near international levels, or by further reducing government 
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subsidies But such rapid structural adjustments can lead to popular disaffection and social 
unrest, as experienced both before and after the revolution ın Iran The Majlis 1s also likely 
to put up strong political resistance to such moves 

Domestic resources can be more fully mobilized through higher taxes on income, 
consumer goods, and capital gains The treasury's fiscal position can also be improved by 
levying taxes on the 60 percent of the economy that 1s currently tax exempt, and by better 
tax collection from the middle classes and the rich who are evading any meaningful 
contribution to the public coffer Asking these groups to pay their dues, however, would 
involve a quid pro quo, namely, giving them a greater voice in deciding national public 
expenditures, which the present regime 1s not ready to do 

Semi-independent "charitable" bonyads and semi-public foundations can be brought 
under fiscal and managerial scrutiny and made accountable to the Majlis laws Any such 
course of action towards greater 1nstitutional transparency and accountability, however, 1s 
bound to threaten certain influential clerics’ fiscal fiefdoms and independent sources of 
revenue, which none 1s yet prepared to give up 

Finally, public sector deficits can be reduced through the privatization of money- 
losing state enterprises But privatization in the recent past was associated with 
widespread corruption, and now faces many formidable obstacles including enterprise 
managers' resistance, a labor law that protects redundant workers, and depreciated 
equipment that ıs worth little Statist 1deology that still prevails ın some clerical and 
bureaucratic circles and old-fashioned political patronage present additional ımpedıments 

These dilemmas are home-grown and self-induced, independent of US sanctions and, 
so far, impervious to them They are the product of wrong policies, managerial 
incompetence, administrative turf protection, and pernicious rent-seeking activities They 
pose a latent threat to the regime’s survival because, in the race between population and 
economic growth, the gap between national savings and required mvestments steadily 
widens and the rising socio-political tensions stemming from a decline ın living standards 
grow rapidly Although the gradual worsening of living conditions seldom triggers sudden 
political upheaval, increasing austerity and income inequities pose a threat to the regime's 
survival in the long run 

If other major industrialized countries adopt a similar policy to that of the United 
States and apply their sanctions to oil, that may hurt the Iranian economy and even 
accelerate the downfall of the regime But such a unıfied policy, apart from its 
ımprobabılıty, may ironically serve to keep the regime ın power beyond its time. Universal 
enmity may have the unintended consequence of rousing the Iranian people’s sense of 
patriotism, and creating a “blitz mentality” under which survival at any cost may become 
a stronger instinct ^^ Any declared intention to destabilize and isolate Iran may play into 
the clerics’ hands, and strengthen nationalist sentiments and domestic solidarity 

Economic hardships, ın the twin forms of falling per capita income and nsing 
inflation, may thus become a deciding factor in changing the regime’s behavior or leading 
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to ıts downfall, only when the natıonalıst elements within the politically active population 
are convinced that Iran's territorial integrity and sovereignty will not be yeopardızed by 
Washington's enmity toward the mullahs (clerics) Only when the fate of Iran, as a 
political entity with several thousand years of history, 1s separated from the fortune of an 
anachronistic 18-year-old religious oligarchy can one expect Washington's contamment 
and enhanced sanctions policy to achieve its intended objectives 





US SECURITY ASSISTANCE TO EGYPT 
AND ISRAEL: POLITICALLY 
UNTOUCHABLE? 


Duncan L. Clarke 


Since the 1970s, Egypt and Israel together have received the hon's share of 
worldwide US security assistance allocations about $100 billion This aid helped 
the United States achieve short-term political obyectives, but several factors suggest 
a need to reduce or eliminate at least the economic portion of this assistance Future 
levels of US security assistance, however, will be largely determined by a Congress 
that is receptive to real or supposed Israeli needs and to the appeals of select special 
interest groups 


A... 92 percent of the annual US expenditure for security assistance! today goes to 
two countries Israel and Egypt Virtually all of Israel's foreign aid from the United States 
(excepting housing loan guarantees) and most of US aid to Egypt 1s security assistance 
Since security aid constitutes about 45 percent of the entire US foreign assistance budget, 
1t 1s a sızable sum For many years, Israel has received annually at least $3 billion in 
security assistance $18 billion in military aid under the Foreign Military Financing 
(FMF) program, and $12 billion ın economic aid under the Economic Support Fund 


5. 
Duncan L Clarke ıs Professor of International Relations at the School of International Service, American 
University, Washington, DC 

I The US security assistance program has several elements, including aid for military education and 
training, and aid to counter nuclear proliferation, terrorism, and illicit narcotics However, 95 percent of the 
security assistance budget since 1989 has been for military assistance under the Foreign Military Financing 
(FMF) program and economic aid under the Economic Support Fund (ESF) All FMF and ESF to Israel and 
Egypt smce the mıd-1980s has been ın grant form 
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(ESF) Egypt has received yearly amounts of about $2 1 billion ın security aid $1 3 billion 
ın FMF, and $815 million ın ESF? 

The US security assistance program was ınıtıated ın 1946 to counter the influence of 
the Soviet Union and its allies This article assesses factors that have affected, and are 
likely to affect, US security assistance to Israel and Egypt in the post-Cold War 
environment Developments ın the Middle East, US strategic interests in the region, fiscal 
concerns, and public opinion are all pertinent considerations. Change, however, can come 
only through an American domestic political process ın which Congress and powerful 
interest groups often play decisive roles 


BACKGROUND 


From the late 1970s through fiscal year (FY) 1997, annual US aid to Israel and Egypt 
comprised between 33 and 43 percent of the entire foreign assistance budget Aid to these 
two countries dominated the security assistance program during this period, and its 
prominence within that program increased after the end of the Cold War because, while 
aid to Israel and Egypt remained fairly constant, the overall security assistance :budget 
declined when the program's core rationale for existence—containing the 'Soviet 
Union— disappeared Total reported US aid (loans and grants) to Egypt by FY 1997 stood 
at $49 billion, 75 percent of which was security assistance Total US aid to Israel 
(excluding $9 8 billion in housing loan guarantees) was more than $71 billion, about 90 
percent of which was security assistance ? Moreover, 30 percent of the entire US foreign 
affairs budget—which funds, among other things, all forms of foreign aid, the State 
Department and three other foreign affairs agencies, contributions to the United Nations 
and other international organizations, and the Peace Corps—is currently consumed by aid 
to Egypt and Israel * 

As stunning as these amounts are, they substantially understate the magnitude of the 
assistance This 1s because these figures are ın current, not constant, dollars (that 1s, 
inflation 1s not taken into account), and because they do not reflect the numerous special 
privileges accorded to Israel 5 When the value of these privileges 1s computed, an average 
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of at least $500 million annually 1s generally added to the $3+ billion ın officially reported 
yearly aid to Israel since FY 1985 6 

Since the 1970s, the US government's rationale for aid to Israel and Egypt has 
become a virtual mantra, repeated by successive administrations. Declaratory US policy 
asserts that the aid 1s designed primarily to secure “a just and lasting comprehensive 
peace"? between Israel and its neighbors, especially Egypt, reaffirm the US commitment 
to a democratic Israel, promote regional stability by helping Egypt modernize 1ts armed 
forces, and encourage sustainable development and a market-oriented economy ın Egypt 8 
US government publications declare that there 1s an “unshakable” US commitment to 
Israel “for historic, political, and moral reasons ”? 

Hustoric, moral and strategic reasons are certainly factors ın the United States’ 
commitment to Israel Fundamentally, however, this relationship 1s driven and sustained 
by domestic political forces in the United States Egypt receives a high level of aid 
because those forces, and administration officials, rightly view peace between Egypt and 
Israel as vital to the security of the Jewish state Aid to Egypt (and to Jordan and the 
Palestinian Authority) 1s largely derivative of aid to Israel The unabashed political 
purposes of aid to Egypt were and remain to reward Cairo for making and maintaining 
peace with Israel, to build mass support within Egypt for the peace treaty with Israel by 
using ESF, development assistance, and food aid to create a link between peace and a 
more open, prosperous society, and to secure a strategic relationship between Egypt and 
the United States 


EGYPT 


The key political objectives of US aid to Egypt have been realized The aid almost 
certainly helped solidify peace between Egypt and İsrael It allowed Egypt to stand apart 
from the rest of the Arab world after the Camp David accords In 1990-91, Egypt joined 
the United States, Saudi Arabia and others ın rolling back Saddam Husayn’s invasion of 
Kuwait Cairo and Washington now have close strategic ties and Egypt once again has a 
leading role among Arab states Moreover, US economic aid has brought some tangible 
benefits, especially to the country’s physical infrastructure, and, while hardly a showcase 
for liberal democracy, Egypt now has a legal political opposition and enjoys one of the 
freer presses ın the Arab world 
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Despite these successes, a thorough reassessment of US-Egyptian relations 1s long 
overdue, particularly concerning foreign assistance Egypt”s importance for the: United 
States after the Cold War, while substantial, has diminished appreciably, partly because of 
the disappearance of the (real or supposed) Soviet threat to the region Moreover, the 
September 1993 Declaration of Principles (DOP) with the Palestine Liberation Organı- 
zatıon (PLO) ınıtıated a peace process between Israel and key Arab actors and, whatever 
the eventual outcome of this process, 1t 1s increasingly difficult to justify paying Cairo 
huge sums to do what is, presumably, ın Cairo's best interest —remain at peace with Israel 
In addition, political and fiscal realities 1n the United States have taken a toll on the overall 
foreign aid budget and will likely affect Egypt Finally, the aid program with Egypt 1s so 
riddled with endemic weaknesses that program results have often been mixed or 
counterproductive 

While Egypt does not have the level of societal instability of, say, Algeria, ıt suffers 
pronounced political, social, and economic debilities Per capita GDP fell between 1986 
and the mid-1990s to a mere $600, unemployment stood at more than 20 percent, and a 
1994 report by the United Nations found that Egypt was “ın danger of Joining the world's 
list of failed states ”10 Civil strife between Egyptian security forces and Islamists, since 
1990, has claimed hundreds of lives, including those of leading politicians, media figures 
and intellectuals Partly because of this, there have been widespread human nghts abuses 
by the government Political participation has also been severely restricted Indeed, 
President Husni Mubarak’s insistence on personal, centralized control of decisionmaking 
has effectively thwarted the emergence of a representative political class Moreover, 
although the military and security forces are privileged elements ın a sea of poverty, and 
US military aid pays more than 50 percent of Egypt’s defense budget, this segment of 
society has not escaped a variety of afflictions Included among them 1s a widening social 
and political gap between officers and enlisted men and penetration of the security forces 
by Islamist radicals, especially ın Upper Egypt 11 | 

The remarkable absence of vigorous, reliable Egyptian advocates of the United States 
is particularly striking American-trained Egyptian military officers and civilians often find 
their careers sidetracked, there 1s no sizeable core of secular, educated, moderate, 
US-supportive political activists, almost all Opposition parties, ın varying degrees, are 
anti-American, and some of these parties, as well as some Egyptian economists, contend 
that the huge US aid program has cost the country too much of its soverergnty —a view 
murored in a popular (if erroneous) description of the US aid bureaucracy as TEYPt S 

"shadow cabinet ”12 

The economic and military aid program for Egypt has been repeatedly faulted for 
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mismanagement and 1nefficiency,!? but there 1s a more basic problem While short-term 
US political goals have been realized, the highly politicized nature of the program 
undermines its long-term effectiveness That 1s, Egyptian officials have always recognized 
that this aid was forthcoming because of supposed US strategic interests and, especially, 
because of entrenched support for Israel ın Congress and ın successive US admınıstra- 
tions Almost from the program’s inception, Egypt viewed the aid as an assured 
entitlement for having made peace with Israel As long as Cairo honored the peace treaty 
and did not upset a Middle East peace process, it knew that aid would continue to flow 
That is, its aid allotment would not be cut substantially unless Israel’s was also reduced 14 
With such an assurance, it was predictable that attempts by Washington to place additional 
conditions on this aid would be successfully resisted by Egypt, even when it promised to 
improve program effectiveness Partly as a consequence, US aid has promoted neither 
sustainable economic development nor much-needed economic reform This situation can 
only impact negatively on US interests and political objectives 15 

The overriding political imperatives of encouraging Egypt to remain at peace with 
Israel and to assist ın (or not impede) a peace process between Israel and other Arab 
actors, have usually deterred Congress and the executive branch from vigorously 
overseeing the program, pressuring Egypt to take corrective measures, or reducing aid 
levels substantially An example of this “hands off’ approach (although here Congress also 
sought to subsidize American wheat farmers) was US food assistance Although Egypt 
was the major recipient of US food aid, and Egyptians were abundantly supplied with 
American grain, until 1992 the State Department and many in Congress resisted cutting 
the program 16 Concerning the overall aid package to Egypt, former US Agency for 
International Development (AID) official Robert Zimmerman wrote that “No one 1n the 
State Department or elsewhere in the US government wants to risk an embarrassing 
assessment of how aid resources have failed to stimulate the type of economic, social, and 
political development necessary for self-sustainable peace ın the Middle Fast ”17 

Finally, Egyptian-Israeli relations have rarely been cordial, and most segments of 
Egyptian society deeply distrust Israel 18 A December 1994 poll indicated that a majority 
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of Egyptians opposed maintaining even formal ties with İsrael 1” Egypt”s Defense 
Minister reportedly remarked, ın 1993, that his country’s military modernization was 
aimed at Iran and Israel, and—partly because of Israel's nuclear weapons capability and 
Jerusalem's repeated refusals to begin denuclearızatıon talks with Egypt and other Arab 
states—Cairo rejected several US attempts to ınıtıate direct channels of communication 
between the Israeli and Egyptian militaries 2° Moreover, Egypt has reacted harshly to the 
hardlıne Likud government that assumed office ın 1996 ?! 


ISRAEL 


A reassessment of the aid program to İsrael 1s also ın order Threats to Israel's 
secunty will surely continue for many years, but prior to Binyamin Netanyahu's 1996 
election as Prime Minister, Israel's security was more assured than at any time ın its 
history The Cold War was over, Israel's security ties with the United States were close, 
the Israeli Defense Force was militarily preeminent in the region, the solid front of'hostile 
Arab states was gradually eroding, and (critically) the peace process was largely on-track 
Tragically, however, many of the current security threats to Israel have been aggravated 
or engendered by Prime Minister Netanyahu's resistive approach to the peace process 

In addition to the regional security situation, several ınterrelated factors could affect 
the future of the largest US foreign aid program They include strategic considerations, 
domestic political forces 1n the United States, American public opinion toward Israel and 
foreign assistance, the supposed relationship between aid and influence, pressures to 
balance the federal budget, and Israel's own conception of the continued utility of foreign 
aid 


The Strategic Relationship 


While a full treatment of the subject 1s beyond the scope of this study, 1t 1s clear that 
strategic and geopolitical considerations, while germane, tell relatively little about the 
unique, oft-labeled “special relationship’ between the United States and Israel Indeed, it 
was not until the September 1970 crisis between Jordan and Syria that the White House 
first saw Israel as having potential strategic utility for the United States— even though 
Israel's influence on the outcome of that crisis was “secondary at best "7? As early as 1972, 
however, US president Richard Nixon no longer considered Israel to be a source of 
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regional stability, in fact, Nixon came to believe that Israel and its organized American 
supporters often undermined US interests 25 Most executive branch officials in 1970, as in 
the 1980s and today, did not/do not see Israel as a net strategic asset 24 The attitude of a 
former Pentagon official ıs typical "Israel's strategic value to the United States was 
always grotesquely exaggerated When we were drafting contingency plans for the Middle 
East in the 1980s, we found that the Israelis were of little value to us ın 95 percent of the 
cases “25 

"Strategic cooperation” between the two countries, first formalızed ın 1983, was 
spearheaded by a small group of American supporters of Israel and a handful of senior 
officials (including US president Ronald Reagan's National Security Advisor Robert 
McFarlane) over the opposition of the secretary of defense, joint chiefs of staff, and much 
of the State Department below the level of the secretary ?9 Secretary of State George 
Shultz later told American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) Executive Director 
Thomas Dine that he hoped to make ıt impossible for a future secretary of state, who might 
be less supportive of Israel, “to overcome the bureaucratic relationship between Israel and 
the US”??? created by the Reagan administration. Close security cooperation continues 
today, although it 1s even less important to the United States than 1t was during the Cold 
War Only a crisis ın the relationship seems likely to weaken this ‘strategic’ tie 

A national interest-based rationale (among others) will continue to be employed 
publicly by Israel, 1ts American advocates, and the US government to justify the flow of 
American aid But while the United States derives some benefits from the relatıonshıp—ın 
counterterrorism cooperation and intelligence exchange, for instance—these public 
assertions are widely discounted in private by many US national security officials 28 
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100, no 1 (Spring 1985), p 137 
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Future of U S -Israel Strategic Cooperation (Washington, DC Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 1996), 
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25 Confidential interview of a former DOD official by Duncan L Clarke, December 1993 Similar views 
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Today, even some committed American supporters of Israel like Bernard Reich agree that, 
“Israel 1s of limited military or economic importance to the United States İt 1s not a 
strategically vital state ”29 Israeli analyst Shai Feldman concurs “[T]he strategic dimen- 
sion of America's motivation for supporting Israel never comprised the core of these 
relations Rather ‘softer’ value-based considerations and the nature of American 
domestic politics combined to play a much more important role ”30 


The Arab-Israeli Peace Process 


One of the major interests continuously central to US Middle East policy, from at 
least the Nixon administration to the present, has been the promotion of peace between 
Israel and its neighbors A joint statement issued by President Clinton and Israels Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres, ın April 1996, anchored their "strategic partnership” in two main 
principles the US commitment to Israel and a mutual determination to achieve a 
“comprehensive” Middle East peace settlement 3! Joseph Alpher, former director of the 
Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv University, asserts that a commendable 
condition for future American strategic support for Israel may be one which “requu es that 
İsrael remain pledged to a workable peace process ”32 Similarly, the “working premise” 
underlying a spring 1996 study by Shai Feldman, which projected closer strategic relations 
between the United States and Israel in the future, was that the “current phase of the 
Arab-Israeli peace process will be completed by the end of this decade, resulting in peace 
agreements between Israel and Syria and Lebanon "3? Should the United States perceive 
Israel to be substantially responsible for disrupting or ending a peace process which had 
made considerable headway by May 1996, relations between the two countries could cool 
considerably Over time, this perception might lead to the kind of crisis which would have 
a corrosive impact on strategic cooperation 34 

This scenario became less hypothetical when Binyamin Netanyahu defeated Shimon 
Peres Soon after taking office, Netanyahu questioned several of the assumptions which 
had undergirded negotiations between Israel and the Palestinian Authority, he also 
challenged some conditions that were widely acknowledged as necessary for a more 
comprehensive peace settlement, such as the land-for-peace principle, which 1s an 
essential basis for negotiations Yet Netanyahu deflected Egyptian president .Husnı 
Mubarak”s July 1996 warning—that ıt would be “very dangerous" to continue the pursuit 
of territorial settlements—by reiterating his oft-expressed view that this prnciple was 


-—. 
Egyptıan Affairs ın the US Department of State, Edward L Peck, says “My concern with the Arab-Israeli 
question ıs that we always— or so often— wound up doing things which may have been good for Israel but were 
clearly not good for us " Interview of Edward L Peck (1989), in Hoffman, Egypt, p Peck-6 
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CT Praeger, 1995), p 123 
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31 Thomas W Lippman, “Antı-Terrorısm Accord Signed,” The Washington Post, 1 May 1996, p A23 

32 Emphasis added Joseph Alpher, “Israel The Challenge of Peace," Foreign Policy 101 (Winter 
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subject to "differing interpretations "55 By the fall of 1996, the outlook was bleak 
President Mubarak and Jordan's King Husayn (whose domestic base of support for 
engagement with Israel was fragile) both denounced Netanyahu for the 1mpasse, a summit 
meeting 1n Washington to resolve the problem was largely unsuccessful, Israel was a 
politically polarized country, its Likud government appeared to have neither the will nor 
the ability to move toward final status negotiations with the Palestinian Authority, and 
there was virtually no likelihood of a peace treaty between Israel and either Syria or 
Lebanon 56 

This gloomy prognosis changed only marginally when Netanyahu, in January 1997, 
finally decided to honor an agreement struck by his Labor government predecessor to 
withdraw Israeli troops from 80 percent of the city of Hebron Israeli-Palestinian 
negotiations resumed, but US officials confirmed that the scope and timing of future West 
Bank withdrawals would be determined unilaterally by Israel 37 Contrary to a statement by 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher, Netanyahu and Yasser Arafat clearly had not 
“found common cause,”38 and Israeli highway and settlement construction on the West 
Bank continued apace ?? 

As early as March 1993, President Clinton had made it clear that his strategy for an 
Arab-Israelı peace settlement was to provide Israel with such generous military, economic 
and political support that ıt would feel confident about taking ‘risks for peace'— such as 
withdrawing from the West Bank and the Golan Heights ^? Arguably, no American 
president was a more consistently magnanımous benefactor of İsrael Yet Netanyahu's 
cautious, even obstinate, approach toward the peace process ın 1996, and, especially, his 
lifting of the previous government's restraints on expanding Jewish settlements ın the 
West Bank, raised doubts about the wisdom of the strategy that the Clinton administration 
had pursued While President Clinton clearly did not have the close personal relationship 
with Netanyahu that he had had with Labor Prime Ministers Yitzhak Rabin and Shimon 
Peres, neither he nor Congress seemed prepared to exert sustained, meaningful pressure on 
Israel, let alone withhold foreign aid *! Indeed, Netanyahu threatened to “activate” the 
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pro-Israel lobby ın the United States “ın order stand up to pressure” that might come 
from Washington 


The Domestic Political Process 


If strategic 1mportance is a secondary or tertiary consideration in explamung the 
closeness of America's tie to Israel, the legacy of the Holocaust and Israel's democratic 
character are significant factors Yet even they acquire explanatory power only as themes 
that play out 1n the context of the domestic American political process. Congress and 
special interest groups, especially ethnic lobbies, have a major, often decisive, impact on 
foreign assistance policy The influence of Congress and interest groups on US foreign 
policy 1s nowhere more evident than with regard to aid to Israel 

The former chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Representative 
Clement Zablockı (D-WI), remarked ın 1976 that, "Congress 1s too responsive to the 
lobbies of ethnic and special interests in the US to be able to take the lead in foreign 
policymaking without endangering the national interest "43 Congress does, indeed, appear 
to be particularly responsive to select ethnic lobbies 44 This 1s certainly so concerning 
Congress's ınterrelatıonshıp with. ATPAC, easily the most successful of such lobbies 
Many Jewish-American groups and individuals (and others) seek to influence Congress 
and, often, the administration on matters of Middle East policy, but AIPAC is a registered 
lobby working to advance Israel's interests ^5 Some strong defenders of Israel and AIPAC, 
like Steven Spiegel, downplay the 1mpact of the Israel lobby and contend that most policy 
decisions affecting Israel are made on the basis of objective US national interests 
"unrelated to domestic politics "^5 However, few scholars, independent observers, US 
government officials, 1nformed Israelis, or even committed American partisans of Israel 
agree with Spiegel “7 For instance, Orthodox rabbi Dov Zakheim, a former Pentagon 
official with strong ties to Israel, relates that " Virtually all ınformed Israelis recognized 
that congressional phabihty on any policy relating to Israel did not necessarily connote 
sincere agreement with that policy It was as much a reflection of domestic US politics, 
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most notably of deference to AIPAC and to Israel's other Washington allies on all matters 
relating to Israel “48 

As with the above treatment of strategic cooperation, this article 1s not an appropriate 
locus for an exhaustive analysis of AIPAC and associated groups Still, a central focus of 
the lobby, perhaps the central focus, has been to maintam or expand Israel’s annual 
foreign aid allocation The realization of this objective hinges critically on the effective- 
ness of the lobby and its allies ın influencing the US Congress ^? 


Public Opinion 


Possible circumstantial evidence of the influence of AJPAC and associated groups 
may be suggested by polling data on public opinion about US aid to Israel That 1s, 
especially since the end of the Cold War, there appears to have been a considerable gap 
between, on the one hand, the public’s critical attitudes about aid to Israel and Egypt and, 
on the other hand, consistently high levels of foreign assistance to these two nations 
Hence, there must be some explanation other than public opinion for this generous aid, 
such as special interest group influence and/or a conviction by members of Congress that 
Israel and Egypt are vital US interests and are, therefore, uniquely deserving 

The government of Israel and American Jewish organizations make strenuous efforts 
to influence American public opinion, particularly leadership (elite) opinion For instance, 
the Israeli foreign ministry alone, at its own expense, annually brings 400—500 American 
opınıon-makers—mayors, local politicians, union leaders, clergy, journalists, and oth- 
ers—to Israel for tours and briefings 5° Nonetheless, public and leadership support for 
assistance to Israel has been generally eroding since at least 1990 51 By the mid-1990s, 
public support for aid to Israel and Egypt had become very soft A 1994 poll by the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations found that 44 percent of the public and 50 percent 
of the leaders would decrease or stop aid to Israel, while only nine percent of the public 
and four percent of the leaders would increase ıt The same survey reported comparable 
findings for US ald to Egypt 52 Another poll that year by the Wırthlın Group, one that first 
informed respondents about the amount of aid Israel had already received from the United 
States, found that 69 percent of the public wanted to reduce or stop aid to İsrael ?? A 1995 
survey by the Program on International Policy Attitudes at the University of Maryland 
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found less public support for aid to Israel and Egypt than for any other US foreign 
assistance program 56 percent wanted this aid reduced, while just four percent would 
increase 1t 5“ 


DE FACTO ENTITLEMENTS 


Security assistance has traditionally been viewed as a tool of US foreign policy, that 
18, as one of several means available to policymakers for advancing national interests 
However, since at least the early 1980s, this functional-instrumental depiction of security 
assistance has not been an entirely accurate characterization of US aid to Israel and Egypt 
As a rule (to which there are exceptions), a tool for the implementation of policy 1s 
maximally effective when its wielder has, and 1s seen by others as having, a reasonable 
degree of freedom of action ın its employment This 1s not the case with aid to Israel and 
Egypt 

On the contrary, because Washington has designated these two nations as strategic 
assets deserving of generous allotments of aid even long after the Cold War has ended, 
they have come to view the aid as an entitlement That 1s, aid 1s seen by those two states 
as a quid pro quo for their real or supposed strategic importance to the United States This 
perception has been reinforced and legitimated by the Congress in yearly foreign 
assistance appropriations A common Israeli viewpoint was expressed ın 1981 by Israel’s 
Deputy Minister of Finance US aid, he remarked, “1s a narcotic and we are hooked! This 
[aid] elevator will go down when we tell you You won't tell us "55 He was proven correct, 
of course Yet when the aid spigot 1s locked ın the “on” position, the US president has 
minimal ability to employ this instrument flexibly to promote American interests Aid 
continues to flow at customary levels despite gross misexpenditures of funds and frequent 
contraventions of US laws and policies 56 | 


CONCLUSION 


Defense News, usually highly supportive of Israel's interests, urged 1n 1996 that 
Israel be weaned “off the dole" by phasing out FMF aid over a ten year period İt asserted 
that US subsidies and special privileges to Israel contributed to the loss of American 
defense jobs and business 57 Military aid will continue, however, partly because even an 
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unlikely near-term peace with Syria would not eliminate potential threats to the Jewish 
state 55 In keeping with past practices, continued military aid to Israel would likely be 
accompanied by substantial military aid to Egypt 

ESF aid to Egypt and Israel, however, could and should decline Even some 
American supporters of Israel who oppose any reduction of aid acknowledge Israel's 
declining need for economic ald,” other partisans of Israel are concerned that the aid 
package to Israel and Egypt will be vulnerable politically if ESF 1s not cut as the overall 
foreign assistance budget declines 60 A commission composed of past and present US 
government officials, all strongly supportive of Israel, also recommended considering the 
reduction of ESF 61 

Moreover, a growing number of Israeli and American economists and government 
officials view ESF aid and massive US housing loan guarantees as harmful to Israel's 
economy They find that the aid distorts market incentives, impairs the country's 
competitiveness, and invites irresponsible government expenditures 9? Jack Kemp, a 
staunch Israel supporter, declared, shortly before becoming Bob Dole's vice presidential 
running mate in 1996, that continued US aid was "counterproductive" for the Jewish 
state,93 and the Jerusalem-based Institute for Advanced Strategic and Political Studies 
urged an end to all foreign aid by mid-1998 because aid “feeds the overgrown bureaucracy 
and perpetuates a cycle of dependency "6* Likewise, Joel Bamerman, publisher of Tel Aviv 
Business, believes that Israel would prosper from the complete loss of US economic aid, 
and that an İsrael with a per capita income of $14,000 has “grown up” economically 65 

As economic aid to Israel declines, ESF and other non-military aid to Egypt will also 
fall ESF aid to Egypt served short-range US political objectives, but this infusion of 
economic assistance—the largest ın history to a single country (Israel excepted)—“‘has not 
enabled the people of Egypt to experience measurable, sustained progress 1n the areas that 
most affect their daily lives "96 Indeed, an internal State Department report, prepared for 
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Secretary of State Warren Christopher ın 1996, recommended reducing ESF aid to Egypt 
ın the late 1990s 67 

Concerned that aid to Israel and Egypt was crowding out development and 
humanitarian aid to needy nations, a coalition of eleven charitable and religious 
organizations sought, ın 1995, to stimulate congressional interest in restructuring foreign 
assistance allocations As ın the past, however, they lacked polıtıcal leverage, and a 
representative of one of these groups, Bread for the World, lamented "Nobody wants to 
touch ıt "6$ And nobody did Representative Sonny Callahan (R-AL), for instance, who 
chaired the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations but 
had never in his long career voted for a foreign aid bill, first expressed his concern about 
the “sacred cow” of aid to Israel and Egypt, and then Joined his colleagues ın appropriating 
funds for the two countries 6? And Representative Michael Forbes (R-NY) reiterated what 
has been a political verity ın Washington since the 1970s “Aid to Egypt and Israel 1s 
untouchable — "79 

The economic portion of the aid package to Israel became “touchable”, politically, 
only after Prime Minister Netanyahu's speech to a wildly cheering joint session of 
Congress 1n July 1996 Even then, Netanyabu's conditional, self-assured remarks made it 
evident that he was confident that Congress would take ıts cue from Israel as to the pace 
and level of possible aid reductions “In the next four years, we will begin the long-term 
process of gradually reducing the level of your generous economic assistance ”71 And 
AIPAC soon 'clarified' Netanyahu's remarks by reasserting Israel's ongoing need for 
large-scale US subsidies in order to, among other things, "enable Israel to make economic 
reforms "7? 

A persuasıve case can be made for reducing security assistance, especially ESF, to 
Israel and Egypt If it had not been linked with aid to Israel, aid to Egypt would have been 
cut years ago Reducing ESF aid will have no appreciable impact on the peace process 
That process was ın jeopardy by 1996, well before any cuts had occurred Moreover, 
reductions 1n economic assistance will be gradual, and military aid will continue to flow 
Indeed, Egypt and Israel have understood for some time that foreign aid from the! United 
States was likely to decrease 

Aid to Israel, however, 1s unlikely to be reduced significantly, if at all, unless 
Congress alters ıts habitual posture on this matter The prospects for such a change in 
disposition may be better now than at any time ın the past 25 years Yet, aid reductions 
will depend much more on Israel's acquiescence to them, and on Congress's sympathetic 
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identification with supposed Israeli needs—as articulated by AIPAC and its allies—than 
they will, for instance, on fiscal considerations, public opinion, or a collapse of the peace 
process—even one attributed largely to Israel's actions 





ECONOMIC INTERACTIONS AMONG 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
PEACE PROCESS 


Hisham Avvartanı and Ephrarm Kleiman 


The geographical trade pattern and the trade policies of the six partners in the 
Arab-Israeli peace process, namely, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and the 
Palestinian Territories, suggest that the scope for expanding trade among them 1s 
rather limited The weak tendency of the Arab members of the group to trade among 
themselves indicates that it 1s not the state of hostilities that existed between most of 
them and Israel that hindered intra-regional trade Their relatively high tendency to 
trade with a Middle Eastern country outside the group, namely, Turkey, also 
suggests that the low level of intra-regional trade cannot be attributed to poor trade 
policies The markets for Middle East exports lie outside the region But because the 
distances between them are negligible, the triad Israel-Jordan-Palestimian Terri- 
tories has, nevertheless, the potential of developing considerable border-type trade, 
as well as various types of joint ventures 


L ongoing peace process ın the Middle East has aroused considerable interest ın the 
potential for economic cooperation and integration ın the region, especially among 
the parties to this process The underlying assumption seems to be that, 1n addition to the 
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direct social and political benefits of the resultant economic growth, ıntegratıon will also 
ensure that peace, once attained, will continue to be maintained, the economic costs of 
disrupting it becoming prohibitively high 

For the purpose of the present article the authors accept these premises (although 
historical evidence suggests that they are not beyond dispute), and examıne the 
developments that may lead to greater integration of these Middle East economies They 
also raise, however, some questions regarding the potential scope for such integration, 
especially in view of the growing popular disenchantment in the region with the economic 
dividends that the peace process has yielded so far 

This article will focus mainly on the economies of the six parties to the present peace 
process, namely, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, the Palestinian Territories of the West 
Bank and Gaza, and Syria In addition to the political dimension, this “sextet”! also shares 
common borders—five abut on Israel, Jordan has a common border with Syria, and Syria 
has a common border with Lebanon With the exception of Jordan, all six of them lie on 
the south-eastern littoral of the Mediterranean 

There already exists among these countries a potential nucleus of regional integra- 
tion, formed by the three bilateral economic agreements reached, respectively, between 
the Palestinian National Authority (PNA), Israel and Jordan This article argues that 1t was 
the need to accommodate the smallest of all the sıx economies concerned, namely, that of 
the PNA, that resulted, paradoxically, in a set of arrangements that may well constitute the 
first step towards increased economic integration of the whole region The Israeh- 
Jordanian-Palestinian “triad” may eventually prove to have performed for the Middle East 
economies a catalytic role similar to the one the Benelux countries performed for Western 
Europe ? 

By world standards, the whole regional economy 1s rather small Although its 
population slightly exceeds that of Germany, and 1s nearly one third that of the United 
States, the sextet's combined GNP 1s less than one-tenth the German GNP and only about 
one-fiftieth that of the United States The group 1s also small in terms of its external trade 
although both Syria and Egypt export oil, none of the sıx economies 1s an "oil exporter" 
in the sense ın which Saudi Arabia and other Gulf countries are Since small countries 
have to trade more heavily, relative to their national products, than large ones, the ratio of 
the sextet”s foreign trade to that of the United States 1s greater than the ratio of them GNPs 
But the combined value of the whole group”s total ımports and exports ın 1994 (including 
trade among themselves) was just over $80 bıllıon—or only 16 percent of the similarly 
combined trade of the Benelux countries 3 With the possible exception of Syria, all the 


= 

1 “Sextet” will hereafter refer to these five countries and the Palestinian Terntories 

2 For the evolution of the Benelux group, see James Edward Meade, H H Liesner and S J Wells, 
Case Studies ın European Integration (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1962) 

3 See Table 1 ın the expanded version of this paper, reproduced in Justin Yifu Lin, ed , Contemporary 
Economic Issues, Vol 1, Regional Experience and Systems Reform (London Macmillan, forthcoming) 
Merchandise trade figures for the Palestinian Territortes, from Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS), 
Statistical Abstract of Israel 1994 and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 46, no 10 (November 1995) For all other 
countries, figures are from International Monetary Fund (IMF), Du ection of Trade Yearbook, 1995 (Washington, 
DC IMF, 1996) 
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members of the group have large 1mport surpluses, their combined exports covering 
altogether just over half their 1mports, the rest being financed mainly by foreign aid or 
labor remittances 

Only Egypt and Israel are members of the General Agreement on Tarıffs and Trade 
(GATT), the PNA 1s, for most practical purposes, a party to it through its association with 
Israel Even if the other members of the sextet were to become signatories of the GATT, 
they would still be free to grant each other preferential trade terms not extended to other 
GATT members, under the exemption from the most-favored-nation clause granted to the 
succession states of the Ottoman Empire ^ 

The sextet imported from one another goods to the tune of $2 3 billion, amounting 
to four percent of their total merchandise imports ın 1994 Comparing this figure to their 
06 percent share in supplying all the world’s imports yields an index of the relative 
intensity of the group’s regional trade Thus, members of the sextet tended to trade with 
each other six and a half times as much, given their size as suppliers, as did the world at 
large Thus 1s ın contrast to the oft commented upon low tendency of the the Middle East 
countries as a whole to trade regionally Much of this trade, however, represents PNA 
imports from Israel This pattern of imporis, unlike that of Palestinian exports, may be said 
to have been imposed on rather than chosen by the Palestinians 5 If Palestinian trade with 
Israel ıs excluded, the relative intra-group import intensity of the remaining “quintet” 1s 
just about halved, and 1s lower than that for Turkey, a country that may serve here as a 
control case and with which only one member of the group, Syna, has a common border 

Furthermore, over a tenth of all the trade between the sextet consists of Israeli oul 
imports from Egypt As these imports were agreed upon as an appendage to the 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty of 1979, they too do not represent a normal trade pattern If 
Israeli oil ımports from Egypt are also excluded, then the intra-group trade intensity index 
for the countries considered here falls from 6 6 to only 2 4, less than two-thirds that of 
their propensity to import from Turkey 

However, a comparison of the shares of Lebanon and Syria ın each other’s trade with 
their shares as suppliers of imports to the world at large reveals very high relative trade 
intensities, with indexes of about 70 in both directions, and the same 1s true also, albeit to 
a lesser degree and less symmetrically, of Lebanon and Jordan This probably reflects first 
and foremost Berrut”s role as a regional entrepôt and Syria and Jordan’s main access to the 
Mediterranean But it also seems to suggest that while the sextet does not necessarily form 
a “natural” trading bloc, certain parts of ıt might constitute natural trading partners, either 
by virtue of complementarity or of physical proximity © 
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4 GATT, Article I, paragraph 3 See, for example, the GATT Secretanat, The Results of the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations The Legal Texts (Geneva GATT Secretariat, 1994), pp 485-558 

5 It probably also reflects a reporting bias Palestinian imports from abroad through Israeli agents and 
ımporters used to be registered as Israeli imports from abroad and then as Palestinian imports from Israel (Israeli 
exports to the Palestinian Terntories) 

6 Strictly speaking, there seem to be no clear criteria for Judging whether the relative trade propensities 
observed here are large or small The inclusion of trade ın services might have increased the regional trade 
intensities, as 1t 15 probably more sensitive than merchandise trade to the geographic proximity and the cultural 
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The conventıonal explanatıon for the low level of trade between Middle East 
countrıes 1s the state of hostılıtıes between the Arab countries and İsrael, and the Arab 
boycott of Israel This explanation, however, does not hold for the sextet With Israeli and, 
therefore, also Palestinian imports excluded, the relative trade intensity between the 
remaining Arab members of the group actually falls These findings also do not reflect the 
peculiar economic or political conditions that existed in a particular year faırly similar 
results hold true for the mıd-1980s as for the mıd-1990s 7 

Little is known with certainty about business capital movements within the sextet, but 
they do not seem to have been of enough importance to Justify speaking of the region's 
capital markets as being integrated to any significant extent On the other hand, while there 
are considerable labor movements among the Middle East countries, most of them (except 
for those from the Palestinian Territories to Israel) have been to oil-producing countries, 
1 € , fo countries outside the sextet 8 So that while the six parties considered here form part 
of a broader integrated region, insofar as the labor market 1s concerned, they do not 
constitute one 

The present trend seems, on the whole, to represent a regression from whatever 
regional integration there was ın the Middle East labor market ın the 1970s and 1980s 9 
The fall ın revenues from otl ın the mid-1980s, coupled with the 1991 Gulf War, resulted 
ın the substitution of Southeast Asian labor for the Palestinian and Jordanian workers in 
the Gulf The restrictions on Iraqi military expansion, ın the wake of the Gulf War, 
eliminated the demand for Egyptian labor ın Iraq, and security and domestic political 
considerations led to a drastic reduction 1n the number of Palestimans admitted to work in 
Israel Within the sextet, the remaining labor movements included the 150—200 thousand 
Egyptian and Syrian workers 1n Jordan, the unspecified number of Synans working ın 
Lebanon, and the fluctuating number of Palestinians allowed into Israel The flow of the 
latter was reduced, 1n 1994 and 1995, to a level less than half that employed there in 1992 
(and to a trickle ın 1996), and, therefore, has become much less significant for the 
Palestinian economy ın the second half of the 1990s 


EEE 
affinities of the region But the available data on trade in services do not allow for their simultaneous 
classification by countries of provenance and destination 

7 See Nadav Halevi and Ephraim Kleiman, "Regional and Non-regional Economic Integration the 
Case of the Middle East," paper presented at the Conference on Regional Integration and Economic Growth, 
organized jointly by the Centre for Economic Policy Research, London, and the Tel Aviv University Sapir Center 
for Development, Tel Aviv, 14—15 December 1995, and Ephraim Klerman, “Geography, Culture and Religion, 
and Middle East Trade Patterns,” Working Paper No 262, Department of Economics, Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 1992, Table 3 

8 See Alan Richards and John Waterbury, A Political Economy of the Middle East (Boulder, CO 
Westview Press, 1990), Nemat Shafik, “Has Labor Migration Promoted Economic Integration 1n the Middle 
East?" Discussion Paper Series No. 1, The World Bank, Middle East and North Africa Division, Washington, 
DC, 1992, and Stanley Fischer, “Prospects for Regional Integration m the Middle East,” in Jame de Melo and 
Arvind Pangarıya, eds , New Dimensions in Regional Integration (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1993) 

9 In the regional context, economic integration means the convergence of prices, in this case wages, 
across the region’s markets With great income disparities between countries, such convergence cannot occur 
without large international movements of either labor or goods produced by it 
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PURSUING THE WRONG TRADE POLICIES 


In the Middle East as a whole (though less so among the subset of countries 
considered here) the integration of labor markets has tended to precede the integration of 
merchandise markets through trade Thıs reflects the fact that ıt was ın the sparsely 
populated countries that ol was found, creating a demand for labor that could not be met 
by the local workforces It has been pointed out that while the Arab states of the Gulf 
relied on "guest" labor forces for such non-tradables as construction and services, they had 
no reason to purchase their 1mports from regional sources unless these were competitive 
The labor-surplus, labor-supplying countries (such as Egypt), on the other hand, pursued 
highly protective policies of their industries 1n an attempt to create employment through 
the expansion of import substitution, and therefore, had few competitive exports to offer 
to the region 10 

The sextet belongs, on the whole, to the protectionist group The historical exception 
has been Lebanon, where protection, together with other forms of government interven- 
tion, have tended to be mınımal—although ıt has relied heavily on customs tariffs for fiscal 
purposes !! But Lebanon 1s only now reemerging from a long period of economic decline 
due to armed conflict, starting with the outbreak of the civil war 1n 1975 and the Israeli 
intervention ın the 1980s Presently, the only other member of the sextet with which 
Lebanon trades to a significant degree 1s Syria, which seems to be its natural trading 
partner and with which it had a customs union until 1950 12 

The second most open economy of the six 1s Israel, which has a highly protectionist 
and interventionist past record But having signed Free Trade Area (FTA) agreements ın 
manufacturing with the European Union ın 1975 and with the United States ın 1985, in 
order to access their markets, Israel has gone a long way to liberalize its trade regime 
Nevertheless, 1t still does not allow 1mports of fresh (as well as some processed) farm 
produce, and has yet to dismantle the various non-tariff barriers erected under the guise of 
industrial standards requirements Furthermore, Israel still ımposes relatively high tariffs 
on imports from “third” countries, 1 e , those with which it has no trade agreements But 
as a signatory to GATT and now a member of the World Trade Orgamzation (WTO), 
Israel ıs committed to a unilateral reduction of these tariffs, according to a pre-set time 
schedule !? 

In the absence of peace agreements, Israel had no trade relations, until the mid- 19908, 
with Jordan, Syria, or Lebanon, although a negligible amount of unreported trade with 


10 Shafik, “Has Labor Migration Promoted Economic Integration?" pp 15-17 

11 See, for example, Sena Eken et al , "Economic Dislocation and Recovery in Lebanon," Occasional 
Paper No 120 (Washington, DC IMF, February 1995) 

12 For the factors leading to the abrogation of the Syrio-Lebanese customs union, see Mohamed A 
El-Hafez, La Structure et la Politique Economique en Syrte et au Liban (Economic Structure and Policy ın Syria 
and ın Lebanon) (Beirut Khalife, 1953) 

13 Fora summary of the Israeli trade regime, see Nadav Halevi and Ephraim Kleiman, "Israel's Trade 
and Payments Regime," paper prepared for the Regional Trade Report Group, Institute for Social and Economic 
Policy m the Middle East, Kennedy School of Government, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA, December 
1994 
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Lebanon seems to have been conducted sınce the early 1980s Israel's trade wıth Egypt, 
since the 1979 peace agreement, was discouraged by the Egyptian government for 
political reasons Except for the oul 1mports stipulated ın the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, 
Israel's main regional trade was with the Palestinian Territories under its occupation 1“ 

The Palestinian Territories themselves were, until quite recently, practically incor- 
porated ın Israel, and therefore, could not trade with other countries ın the region The only 
exception was Jordan, which allowed some imports from the West Bank and Gaza, and 
exported a few goods to the Palestinian Territories in the token quantities allowed by 
Israel, which did not exceed one percent of all Palestinian imports in recent years 15 
Although the Israeli trade regime also applied to them, exports of farm produce from the 
West Bank and Gaza to Israel were severely restricted by administrative means The 
extensive discretionary powers held by the Israeli military authorities were often used to 
prevent the establishment of industrial plants by Palestinians that would have competed 
with existing Israeli firms The uncertainty regarding the political future of these territories 
and Jordanian restrictions on competing Palestinian imports greatly restricted the 
production of goods that might have been exported to either Israel or Jordan and, hence, 
limited the trade of the Palestinian Territories with these countries 16 

Syria and Egypt are the most protectionist of the sextet Although Egypt officially 
changed course in the mid-1970s, with the introduction of the infitah (open door) policy, 
economic reforms have been proceeding rather slowly Consequently, much of Egypt’s 
trade, and its imports ın particular, 1s still directly controlled by import licensing, as well 
as by a highly distortive tariff 17 Syria, which came much closer than Egypt to becoming 
a state economy, abandoned this path only recently Perhaps because of its more centrist 
regime (and bolstered by its growing oil revenues), the pace of reform seemed initially to 
be fairly rapid 15 At the moment, however, the state in Syria 1s still reported to exercise 
strict control over trade and most other economic activities 19 


-... 

14 The myth of enormous quantities of Israeli goods being covertly exported to Arab countries 1s just 
that—a myth The much flaunted figure of $1 billion (up from $500 million several years ago), popularized by 
the media, seems to be based on a misreading of the Israeli trade data while this figure does, indeed, refer to 
trade with "unclassified" (sic!) countries, 1t represents almost exclusively exports of the metal, machinery and 
electronics industries, suggesting a completely different destination pattem See Israel, Central Bureau of 
Statistics, Foreign Trade Statistics Quarterly 45, no 1 (January-March 1994), Appendix 1 

15 CBS, Statistical Abstract of Israel 1988, Tables VII 2 and XVII 10, and CBS, Statistical Abstract of 
Israel 1995, "Tables 7 3 and 27 11 The main commodity imported from Jordan was raw palm oil The total 
annual value of these imports did not exceed $10 million 

16 See Hisham Avvartanı, “Palestınıan-Israelı Economic Relations Is Cooperation Possible?" ın Stanley 
Fischer, Dani Rodrik and Elias Tuma, eds , The Economics of Middle East Peace (Cambridge, MA ME Press, 
1993), pp 281—304, and Hisham Awartani, "The Palestinian Trade Sector," paper prepared for the Regional 
Trade Report Group, Institute for Social and Economic Policy ın the Middle East, Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA, December 1994 

17 On the development of the Egyptian trade regime, see Hanna Kheir El-Din and Ahmed El-Dersh, 
"Foreign Trade Policy of Egypt, 1986—1991,” and Said El-Naggar, “The Basic Issues," ın zdem, ed , Foreign and 
Intratrade Policies of the Arab Countries (Washington, DC IMF, 1992), pp 206-41 

18 Although ıt seems to have slowed down recently See Economic Intelligence Unit (EIU), Country 
Report Syria, 2nd Quarter 1994 (London EIU, 1994), pp 11-12, and EIU, Country Profile Syria 1995—96 
(London EIU, 1995), p 13 

19 Ibid, and EIU, Country Report Syria, 4th Quarter 1996 (London EIU, 1996), p 8, which speaks 
of “serious economic reforms [as being] unlikely ” 
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Jordan 1s internally one of the sextet's more liberal economies Its average customs 
tariff, as measured by the ratio of total customs revenues to the total value of imports, 1s 
only about 10 percent This figure, however, conceals a highly protective tariff system, 
complete with import licensing, “unusually complex" import regulations, and extensive 
user-specific exemptions 29 Tordan”s bilateral trade agreements are typical of the way trade 
relations are perceived 1n much of the region In 1994, Jordan had trade protocols with 
seven Middle Eastern and North African (MENA) countries, as well as with Russıa,?' 
specifying the type and volume of goods to be imported bilaterally on preferential duty 
terms The total trade under these agreements amounted to $60 million each way, or less 
than five percent of all Jordanian exports, and just over one percent of ıts ımports But the 
protocol agreements were of prime ımportance ın regulating Jordanian trade with the 
seven MENA countries involved, covering nearly half of Jordan's total trade with them 


LACK OF COMPLEMENTARITY AND BORDER TRADE 


It 1s easy to put the blame for the low level of economic integration within the sextet 
on a combination of political considerations and poor economic policies. But there are 
some ındıcatıons, ın addition to those already mentioned, that their overall low propensity 
to trade with one another 1s due to more basic economic causes Import substitution, and 
other generally trade-restrictive policies, lower the ratio of trade to GNP, but need not 
divert trade away from the region ?? Furthermore, the relatively high intensity trade of the 
region with Turkey provides a counter-example unless the trade-restrictive policies 
discriminated in Turkey's favor, trade with it should have been similarly affected 

It 1s thus difficult to escape the conclusion that the sextet, and even the broader 
Middle East region, does not constitute a “natural” trading bloc Some of those countries 
might be marginally complementary to each other, specializing 1n goods the others wish 
to import, but, the general pattern seems to be one more of competition than of 
complementarity Furthermore, some of the members of the sextet may be subject to 
economic pulls from countries outside the group (J ordan, for example, was trading heavily 
with Iraq and Saudi Arabia before the Gulf war) The really big opportunities for the six 
economies under study he ın the big markets of the industrialized countries, the European 
Union and the United States It 1s difficult to 1magine any degree of economic integration 


20 See Tayseer Abdel Jaber and Mohamad Amerah, "Trade Regime and Trade Pattern ın Jordan,” 
Center for International Studies, Royal Scientific Society and Arab Consulting Center (Amman, July 1994), and 
the World Bank, Peace and the Jordanıan Economy (Washmgton, DC The World Bank, 1994), p 23, from 
which the expression ın quotes 1s taken Protection consists not only of tariffs proper, but also of special 
surcharges, fees, etc , 1mposed on imports 

21 Inalphabetic order Egypt, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia and Yemen See Mu’assasat 
Tanmıyya al-Sadırat wa al-Marakız al-Tıjarıyya al-Urdınıyya, A/-Tagrır al-Sanayı li Harakat al-Sadırat wa 
al-Mustawradat maʻa Duwal al-Ittıfagıyat, 1994 (Annual Report on Exports and Imports with Protocol 
Countries ın 1994) (Amman Jordan Export Promotion Institute and Arab Trade Center, 1995) Some sources 
mention no less than 50 bilateral trade agreements See, for example, Tayseer Abdel Jaber and Mohamed 
Amerah, “Trade Regime and Trade Pattern ın Jordan," p 16 But this figure seems to ınclude agreements 
referring only to technical cooperation, provision of information, etc , as well as purely declaratory ones 

22 Except insofar as the protected goods are those that would have been otherwise imported from within 
the region, which most probably was not the case here 
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between the members of the sextet, however successful, which would come close to 
generating the amount of trade and revenue that an even partial easing of access 
restrictions to these Western markets could achieve ?? 

The short geographical distance between the members of the sextet, and their mostly 
small territorial size, mean that border trade can be 1mportant. Border trade develops when 
trading across the border 1s preferred to domestic trade only because transportation costs 
from (or to) the foreign market are lower than those from (or to) the domestic one A 
potential for such trade exists wherever the difference between internal and external 
transportation costs 1s negligible The Palestinian Territories, much of Israel and great 
parts of Jordan constitute one big border area for this purpose (as does Lebanon with 
respect to Syria, and partially also to Israel) In the absence of trade barriers within the 
former triad of countries, trade among them may be expected to expand considerably, 
enhanced further by Israel beng more of a complementary economy to the other two than 
are most other Middle East countries 2“ 


EVOLVING RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE TRIAD 


The Declaration of Principles (DOP) of September 1993 heralded the start of a 
political process that has begun to change the economic relationships ın the region—if not 
yet ın the sextet as a whole, then certainly within the above-mentioned triad With the 
establishment of the PNA ın Gaza and parts of the West Bank, economic relations between 
the Palestinian Territories and Israel were to be regularized, at least for the duration of the 
"interim period" envisaged in the DOP, according to a protocol signed in Paris 1n April 
1994 25 In a parallel step, the PNA also negotiated an agreement with Jordan, the 
neighboring country with which, for both historical and practical reasons, the Palestinian 
Territories have the strongest economic ties Finally, following the Israeli-Jordanian peace 
treaty 1n 1994, a trade agreement between these two countries was signed 1n October 
1995 26 
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23 Hence the importance of the recent ınıtıatıve of the European Union, to offer FTA agreements to all 
the countries on the southern littoral of the Mediterranean by the year 2010 This would have been much more 
effective had 1t not been restricted only to manufactured goods See Commission of the European Communities, 
"Proposals for Implementing a Euro-Mediterranean Partnership," European Commission, COM (95) 72, 
Brussels, 8 March 1995 

24 It should be pointed out that most attempts to forecast the trade potential within the triad come up 
with rather low estimates A study, utilizing a number of alternative forecasting methods, estimated Jordanian 
exports to Israel at $100 million at most, ın 1992 values The results for Jordanian-Palestinian trade were even 
lower See Aryeh Amon and Jimmy Weınblatt, Potenzial ha-Sahar bein Israel, ha-Palestinarm ve Yarden” (The 
Trade Potential between Israel, the Palestinians and Jordan), Discussion Paper Series 94 10 (Tel Aviv Bank of 
Israel Research Department, July 1994), Table 9 The methods used, however, made no allowance for the very 
short distances involved and the resultant potential for border trade 

25 See “Agreement on the Gaza Strip and Jencho Area Annex IV Protlolcol on Economic 
Relatılolns,”” Rashumot Kitve: Amana (Official Gazette Treaties) 35, no 1067 (Jerusalem Government Printer, 
1995) (hereafter referred to as ““Parıs Protocol’’) 

26 See ““Agreement on Trade and Economic Cooperation between the Government of the State of Israel 
and the Government of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan,’’ Rashumot Kitve: Amana (Official Gazette Treaties) 
35, no 1124, Annex II (Jerusalem Government Printer, 1996) (hereafter referred to as ““Trade Agreement’’) 
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Israel-Palestine 


The 1994 Paris Protocol represents a compromise between the political and economic 
interests of both sides After two and a half decades of Israeli occupation, the Palestinians 
not surprisingly wished to distance themselves as much as possible from Israel From their 
point of view, an FTA agreement would have been desirable, because ıt would have 
allowed them to conduct an independent trade policy while retaining, or even broadening, 
their access to the Israeli labor and goods markets This, however, was not acceptable to 
Israel at the time, because it was not prepared, for both external and domestic: political 
reasons, to delmeate formal borders within the West Bank 27 

The arrangement finally agreed upon was basically that of a virtual customs union, 
with some substantive and some face-saving exceptions Negotiated at a tıme when Israeli 
public opinion was becoming extremely sensitive to attacks on Israeli civilians, the 
agreement stopped short of allowing unrestricted admission of Palestinian labor to Israel 
But it stipulated tbe removal of all restrictions on the entry of Palestinian goods, except 
for five farm products for which annually increasing quotas were established (these quotas 
are to be phased out by the end of 1997) 28 The agreement also acknowledged, in 
principle, the right of the Palestinians to trade with countries having no trade relations with 
Israel 29 

The implementation of the provisions of the Paris Protocol, however, was hindered 
by two factors the unexpected lengthening of the negotiations on extending the PNA's 
rule to the West Bank, and Israel's response to the increasingly violent attacks mounted 
from the Palestinian Territories by extremist factions opposed to the peace process The 
progressively more severe "closures" 1mposed on Gaza and the West Bank not only 
restricted the flow of workers, but also 1mpeded—sometimes even halted—the movement 
of merchandise from the PNA into or through Israel The virtual borders set up as part of 
the Israeli security precautions also provided an opportunity for various Israeli vested 
Interest groups to try to restrict the entry of competing goods from the Palestinian 
Territories 30 

Much of the damage done by the closures, ın the past few years, was due to lack of 
sufficient Israeli concern for their impact, and to the Palestinian view that taking any steps 
to alleviate the effects of the closures would be tantamount to condoning them But even 
if all the physical and institutional facılıtıes that might minimize the damage were to be 
set up (as some of them have been of late), physical separation can only have an adverse 
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27 As later developments have shown, once borders effectively came into being, the Israeli government 
was pressured by the Israeli farming lobby and similar groups to protect their interests 

28 See Paris Protocol, Article VIII 10 

29 For two views of the Paris Protocol, see Ephraim Kleiman, "The Economic Provisions of the 
Agreement Between Israel and the PLO,” Israel Law Review 28, nos 2-3, 1994, pp 347—73, and Sharıf Elmusa 
and Mahmud El-Jaafarı, “Power and Trade The Israeli Palestinian Economic Protocol,” Journal of Palestıne 
Studies 24, 1995, pp 20-32 For the sake of symmetry, the agreement also specified a quota for a sixth farm 
product, in which the traffic used to go 1n the opposite direction 

30 See Hisham Awartani, "The Implementation of the Palestınıan-Israelı Economic Agreements," 
Palestine-Israel Journal 2, no 1 (Winter 1995), pp 95-99 
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effect on the flow of goods and, even more so, of labor While these flows may ultimately 
proceed more smoothly than they have recently, they will fall short of what was envısaged 
under the Paris agreement 

In the meantime, adjustments have been made that may make ıt more difficult to 
restore economic flows to their previous level, let alone expand them Palestiman workers 
ın Israel have been substituted by workers from Eastern Europe, Turkey, and Southeast 
Asia, who were not allowed into the country ın the past The persistence of severe 
restrictions on the movement of people and goods between the Palestinian Territories and 
Israel may lead to a Palestinian demand to expand the present exceptions to the customs 
union framework, turning it into something more closely resembling an FTA agreement 
Given the small size of the Palestinian economy, however, 1t 15 unclear whether its exports 
will be able to fulfill the generally accepted value-added requirements satisfying the “rules 
of ongin" under which goods are allowed to move duty-free within an FIA”! 
Furthermore, an FTA would not solve the employment needs of the more than one-third 
of the Palestinian labor force that used to work 1n Israel 

The success of the industrial parks?? along the Israelı-Palestınıan demarcation line, 
proposed as a solution to restricted trade and unemployment, depends on the willingness 
of Israeli firms to set up business there Given the present Israel: perception of the security 
risks involved, such consent cannot be taken for granted On the other hand, the small size 
of most Palestinian firms makes it difficult for them to access directly international 
markets In the long run, the main loss from the present situation ultimately might be the 
diminished prospects for Israeli-Palestinian joint ventures Even sub-contractıng has been 
drastically reduced as 1mpediments to the movement of goods mount, the perceived 
personal risk to Israelis of operating ın the Palestinian Territories rises, and advances in 
the peace process enable Israelis to tap alternative sources of suppliers or partners in the 
region Insofar as Israeli business involvement ın Jordan or Egypt comes at the expense 
of the Palestinian economy, the loss will be felt more acutely 1n the Palestinian Terntories 
than the corresponding gain in the two larger economies 


Jordan-Palestine 


A potential alternative market for Palestinian products might be Jordan, where short 
distances, long-standing political and business associations, and famuly ties, provide 
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31 Thus, for example, domestic value-added amountıng to 35 percent of the ex-factory price 1s required 
for industrial goods to qualify under the US-Israel FTA agreement, as well as under the recent Israeli-Jordanian 
one In the case of the agreement between Dubaı and the other Gulf Cooperation Council states, the threshold 
was 40 percent See Rodney Wilson, “The Economic Relations of the Middle East. Toward Europe or within the 
Region?" The Middle East Journal 48, no 2 (Spring 1994), p 278 But the smaller an economy the higher, as 
a rule, the import component ın its output and the lower the value-added domestically Lowering the rules of 
origin value requirements correspondingly, however, would allow goods which were only assembled in one 
partner country to be imported duty-free into the other Hence the importance of “cumulatıon rules" ın dealing 
with the former problem in FTA's involving a number of small countries 

32 Industrial parks are areas designated, usually by local authorities, for the location of industrial 
activities Provided with the necessary infrastructure of power and water supply, sewage and tele-communica- 
tions, the mere concentration of businesses there creates external economies of scale 1n the supply of labor, 
transportaion, and other inputs, especially important for small firms 
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Palestinians with an advantage over other outside competitors At present, Jordanian- 
Palestinian relations are predetermined ın part by Israeli-Palestinian ones, which impact 
the volume of goods imported from Jordan into the Palestinian Territories as well as the 
terms of their 1mportation 33 This makes it 1mpossible for the PNA to offer Jordan the 
reciprocal concessions of a customs union or an FTA Furthermore, because of fears on 
both sides of unrestricted competition from the other, the present economic agreement 
between the PNA and Jordan follows the usual pattern of Jordanian “protocol trade” 
agreements, except that ıt does not specify the pecuniary volume of the trade involved 34 

This raises the question of the mutual consistency of the economic relations among 
the three pairs of countries forming the triad In the absence of a more comprehensive 
integration between Israel, Jordan, and the PNA, the Palestinian Territories can at most be 
joined in a customs union with one of the two others, this union then forming an FTA with 
the third one 35 Some of the advantages of a closer—albeit lımıted—ıntegratıon between 
the Palestinian Territories and Jordan may be attained through less comprehensive 
arrangements The most advantageous arrangement, from a Palestinian point of view, 
would be an asymmetrical preferential trade agreement that would allow Palestinian goods 
freer access to the Jordanian markets than the PNA could grant Jordan under the 
restrictions 1mposed on it by the Israelı-Palestınıan agreement Broadening the list of 
goods, or increasing the quantities the Palestinians can presently import duty-free from 
Jordan, under the Israeli-PNA agreement, could provide the PNA with something to offer 
ın return This would be especially attractive if Israel allowed the percolation of some of 
these imports into its own (much larger) market A more restrictive arrangement would 
consist of having Jordan treat goods produced by joint ventures ın the proposed Joint 
Jordaman-Palestinian free industrial zone in the Jordan valley as if they were produced 
domestically 


Israel-Jordan 


Unlike the Israeli-Palestinian economic agreement, which sought to regularize and 
improve long standıng economic relationships, the 1995 Israeli-Jordanian agreement was 


sy 

33 List 1 of the Palestinian-Jordanran Trade Agreement, on “Jordanian goods exempt of tariff duties” 
and also of Palestinian specifications, 15 drawn from the goods in Lists Al and A2 of the Israeli-Palestinian 
Economic Protocol, on goods with regard to which “the PNA will have all powers and responsibilities in the 
sphere of import and customs policy,” which also exempts them from Israeli specifications See Paris Protocol, 
schedules attached to Article III Similarly, List 2 on “Jordanian goods exempt of tanff duties [but] subject to 
Palestinian specifications” is drawn from the goods in List B of the Israeli-Palestinian Protocol, with respect to 
which the PNA has the authority to determine customs rates, but not other conditions of importation, which 
continue to be determined by Israel Compare “Mahdar Ijtima‘ al-Layna al-Mushtaraka al-Filistiniyya 
al-Urdınıyya” (Minutes of the Joint Palestiman-Jordaman Committee {in Amman, in May 1995]), Al-Quds 
(Jerusalem), 5 July 1995, and Israel, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Agreement on the Gaza Strip and Jericho Area, 
Annex IV Protocol on Economics 

34 See Al-Quds, 5 July 1995 

35 For a somewhat different assessment of the options open to the Palestinians within the Israeli- 
Palestinian-Jordanian context, see Ishac Diwan and Michael Walton, “Palestine between Israel and Jordan The 
Economics of an Uneasy Tnangle,” (Washington, DC The World Bank, July 1994) See also the World Bank, 
Peace and the Jordanian Economy 
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intended to make such relationships possible for the first time 36 The original intention of 
both sides was to agree, 1n principle, on an Israeli-Jordanian FTA, the implementation of 
which would stretch out over an interim period during which Jordan would enjoy much 
greater tariff concessions from Israel than Israel was to be granted by Jordan 37 This was 
to provide the Jordanian economy with sufficient time to carry out the necessary structural 
adjustment reforms ın a gradual manner, to minimize their economic and social costs 

Although ıt retained these concessions, the Israeli-Jordanian agreement ultimately 
reached made no mention of an FTA, except ın a pious exhortation in the preamble It was 
only a preferential trade agreement, ın which each side lowered the tariffs on a limited list 
of goods produced by the other Duties were abolished on one group of Jordanian exports 
to Israel, which included cement, paints and miscellaneous light industry goods, and 
halved, or reduced by one-fifth on two other sets of goods, including fertilizers, 
pharmaceuticals, cigarettes, some electrical appliances and certain textiles In return, the 
duties on a partly similar list of Israeli exports to Jordan were reduced by one-tenth, and 
are to be reduced by a further five percent by the end of 1997 38 This discrimination in 
favor of Jordanian exports might, however, be offset, in practice, by the requirement of a 
35 percent local value-added content, which the much smaller Jordanian economy might 
find difficult to satisfy except in products based on local natural resources, such as cement 
or fertilizers 39 

Jordan’s unwillingness to commit itself to a future FTA with Israel, despite the fact 
that ıt would entail nothing more, over the next three years, than the actual agreed upon 
modest duty reductions, underscores some of the obstacles that have to be overcome if 
greater economic integration 1s to be achieved within the sextet One 1s the deep-seated 
Arab fear of Israeli economic domination, matched to some extent by simular fears in 
Israel of a take-over by Arab petro-dollars Both sentiments reflect a view of economic 
relationships as a “zero sum game” ın which one side’s gain can only come at the expense 
of the other 

Other more legitimate concerns, though probably much exaggerated, focus on the 
ability of Jordanian domestic production to compete against Israel’s technological edge, 
murrored by the (less vociferous) Israeli concern about Jordan’s cheap labor Underlying 
it all is the fact that Jordan has nothing even remotely resembling an FTA with any 
country Signing such an agreement with any non-Arab state would be difficult both 
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36 See “Trade Agreement,” Annex II 

37 That this was the original intention 1s clearly hinted at ın the reference to “the Jordanian delegation’s 
difficulty on explicitly committing itself now to a future Israel-Jordan free trade zone,” ın the communiqué issued 
by the spokesperson of the Israeli 1ndustry and trade ministry a day before the signing of the actual agreement 
See "Israeli and Jordanıan Trade Ministers to Sign Trade Agreement," newsflash posted on the Israel Information 
Service Gopher, 24 October 1995 (The frequent use of the term zone ın this context has been the source of much 
mısunderstandıng ın the Middle East ın recent years, causing unilaterally decreed free industrial zones to be 
confused with bı- or tri-laterally agreed FTAs ) 

38 The lists of Jordanian goods enjoying Israel: tariff concessions consists of 88 items, as against 66 
items ın the list of Israeli goods enjoying (the much more limited) Jordanian concession But as some of these 
items refer to whole classes of goods, such a comparison 1s of little value See “Trade Agreement,” Tables 1 and 
2 

39 See "Trade Agreement," Annex II For the value-added requirement, see Ibid , Annex I 
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economically and politically Concluding it with Israel before establishing a similar 
agreement with one or more Arab countries would be unthinkable, even with 1mplemen- 
tation delayed for three years 49 

Therein, however, lies the promise that establishing trade links with Israel might lead 
fairly rapidly to the liberalization of the trade regimes of the sextet and, possibly, of other 
Middle Eastern countries as well It 1s much easier for small countries to find alternative 
suppliers for their imports than markets for their exports The large size of the Israeli 
market, by Middle East standards, and the prospect of accessing, through ıt, even wider 
world markets, may be expected to create pressures ın Jordan and ın some of the other 
members of the sextet to establish closer relationships with Israel, even at the expense of 
some of their domestic industries To overcome the psychological and political hurdles 
involved, Jordan might first have to enter into closer economic association with other Arab 
countries in the region 4! 


COMMON INFRASTRUCTURE PROJECTS AND JOINT BUSINESS VENTURES 


One form of regional integration within the sextet, among the triad in particular, 1s 
investment 1n common infrastructure projects and, more generally, ın joint business 
ventures Israel's interest ın such projects seems to be motivated by a double political 
interest a common infrastructure symbolizes the normalization of relationships with 
former adversaries, and demonstrates the benefits that 1ts advanced skills can provide to 
other countries in the region The interest of the Jordanıans and the Palestinians, on the 
other hand, lies more in the hope of having employment-creating public projects, financed 
by regional and international aid In all the countries concerned, participation in such 
projects will be a political choice made at the governmental level The present strains on 
the peace process might delay these decisions Furthermore, because of their sheer SIZe, 
most of these projects may take a long time to come into being, especially if they depend 
on international financing 

There 1s little s1gn, so far, of joint private business ventures being established by 
Jordanian and Israeli firms, and even less between Israeli and Palestinian ones, despite the 
obvious advantages of the diverse entrepreneurial skills, expertise, and business ties 
accumulated by all sides Palestinian and Jordanian busmess people seem very sensitive 
to popular political sentiments opposing full-fledged normalization of relations with Israel 
until major political issues are tackled These issues—the future of Jerusalem, the 
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40 Which 1s also one of the reasons why future Israeli-Jordanian relationships should develop towards 
an FTA agreement, rather than towards the customs union advocated in Robert Lawrence, ed, “Towards Free 
Trade 1n the Middle East The Triad and Beyond," in Report by a Team of Israeh, Jordanıan and Palestinian 
Experts, Institute for Social and Economic Policy in the Middle East, The Kennedy School of Government, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, MA, June 1995 

4l It should not be inferred from the above that only the Arab members of the sextet or the triad stand 
to gain from greater economic integration But because of the disparity in economic size, Israel's gains can be 
expected to come more from the establishment and operation of Joint ventures ın the countries involved than 
from trade with them Furthermore, Israel's main economic gain may come from the expansion of its trade and 
investment outside the region, with countries such as Indonesia, Malaysia or India, which abstamed from closer 
contact with it as long as Israel's relationships with its immediate neighbors had not been normalized 
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settlement of Palestinian borders, the resolution of the refugee question—will not be 
settled for a number of years The continuous acceptance by the business community of 
this rejectionist stance could, therefore, gravely endanger the prospects of closer economic 
integration between Israel and the other two members of the triad 

Views on this matter appear to be shifting quite rapidly, however A survey of 
Palestinian business attitudes ın the West Bank, taken late ın 1995, showed that 66 percent 
of businesses would consider participating ın joint Israeli-Palestinian ventures, as against 
53 percent who declared themselves unwilling to do so only a year earlier “? As this poll 
was taken before the extension of Palestinian self-rule to the West Bank, the failure of 
these sentiments to express themselves in actual developments on the ground may have 
been due to the uncertainties inherent in the situation, as well as to the pressure of popular 
opinion The fact that business cooperation, not requiring Joint capital ownership (such as 
sub-contracting), continues to be common, lends some support to this view The stallıng 
of the peace process, however, may have a negative impact on business attitudes as well 


CONCLUSION 


The present pattern of Middle Eastern trade suggests that the sextet considered here 
does not constitute a natural trading bloc No degree of regional economic integration 
could stimulate, for instance, the sort of export-led growth that would result from an even 
partial lifting of the industrialized world’s restrictions now obstructing the region’s access 
to its markets 

Economic relations within the Israeli-Jordanian-Palestiman triad are currently 
strongly influenced by political and security considerations, and can be expected to remain 
so for some time Those relations are also interdependent, in that the institutional 
arrangements between any two members of the triad either dictate or, at least, restrict, the 
arrangements between the other two This 1s especially true of the Palestinian economy, 
wedged as it 1s between Israel and Jordan Israel’s markets, on the other hand, although 
small by world standards, are very large by the standards of 1ts immediate neighbors, who 
may wish to maintain or (as ın the case of Jordan) to obtain access to them At the same 
time, with both Jordan and Israel having a political interest ın the Palestinian Territories, 
they may be expected to offer the Palestinians closer economic ties, which would have to 
be mutually consistent 

A possible solution to this consistency problem might be the setting up of three 
separate FTA agreements between the members of the triad That could be feasible 1f the 
peace negotiations on the issue of permanent settlement allow for some form of borders 
between a Palestinian state and Israel—borders which physically already exist in part 
However, for Jordan, at least, to accede to such an agreement would require that it be 
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42 See Hısham Avvartanı, “The Psychology of Trade—a Palestinian Perspective," paper presented at a 
seminar on "The Psychology of Peace and Conflict," sponsored by the Konrad Adenauer Foundation, Jerusalem, 
25-26 October 1995, and Samir ‘Awad, A/-Masharı' al-Fılıstınıyya al-Isra'ılıyya al-Mushtaraka Al-Afaq wa 
al-Mahadhir (Palestıman-Israelı Joint Ventures Constraints and Prospects), Center for Palestine Research and 
Studies, Nablus, April 1994 
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matched, ın form if not ın substance, by a similar agreement with some other Arab state, 
1€, by an agreement that goes beyond the current trade protocols Precisely because 
opening up to trade with Israel 1s such a sensitive political issue in the Arab countries, the 
economic attraction of trading with it might become the catalyst for freer trade and greater 
economic integration, both between the members of the sextet and ın the wider Middle 
East 

Insofar as the development of joint ventures 1s concerned, despite the recent political 
impasse, breakthroughs can be expected 1n bilateral and regional infrastructure projects 
involving governments and quasi-public institutions The pace of these developments 
could accelerate once a rapprochement occurs on the Israeli-Synan front But private 
businesses are still hesitant, partly because the 1nstitutional frameworks for the operation 
of such ventures have not yet been set up, but also because of the lack of popular 
approbation of such ventures ın Arab society Consequently, despite their high expecta- 
tions of the benefits of business ties with Israeli firms, the vast majority of Palestinian and 
Jordanian business people have adopted a “wait and see" attitude A further deterrent to 
the development of joint ventures are the Israeli security restrictions, which were tightened 
ın 1996, and which ımpede the movement of Palestinian business people, and Palestinian 
and Jordanian goods into Israel | 

But whatever peace dividend accrues to any of the members of the sextet, 1t will 
ultimately stem not so much from greater regional mtegration as from the changed 
international perception of the region This, one hopes, will attract foreign 1nvestors who 
have long shied away from the region It 1s their capital and managerial skills, their access 
to world markets and the ventures jointly established with them which can provide the 
impetus for economic growth ın the trad and beyond If this happens, the region will 
experience a process that, more than furthering 1ts own integration, will help it to become 


better 1ntegrated 1n the world economy 
l 





THE LEBANESE CENTRAL BANK AND 
THE TREASURY BILLS MARKET 


Sam R. Hakım and Saad Andary 


Since their introduction in 1993, the securities issued by the Lebanese Treasury 
have had considerable success But with returns sometimes approaching 40 percent, 
a strain has been placed on Lebanon's fragile economy as the internal debt hits 
record levels Yet the Lebanese Central Bank has been paying spectacular rates 
despite a demand for Lebanese Treasury Bills (LTBs) which is far outstripping 
supply at the weekly auction There ıs a concern that the Central Bank ıs playing 
conflicting roles in conducting and overseeing the auction 


A. a long and devastatıng war, Lebanon embarked, ın 1992, on a massıve 
reconstruction effort. The government estimates the capital needs for reconstruction to be 
around $14 billion over the next ten years, with the private sector expected to be the most 
important source of funds! To meet the challenge, Lebanon has borrowed on the 
international market and its foreign debt has been rapidly rising since the appointment of 
Rafiq Hariri as prime minister in October 1992 Lebanon”s foreign debt, virtually 
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Sam R Hakim is Associate Professor of Finance and Bankıng, College of Business Administration, University 
of Nebraska Saad Andary is Professor and Director of the Institute of Money and Banking, American University 
of Beirut (AUB) This article was prepared during the first coauthor visit to Lebanon The authors benefited from 
comments by Freddie Baz and Marwan Barakat of Bank Audı, Yusef Khalil of Lebanon”s Central Bank, 
Mary-Jane Deeb, the Editor of this journal, and research assistance by Irma Barghout of AUB and EMeen 
Anderson All errors remain the authors' responsibility 

1 According to estimates by Lebanon's Council for Development and Reconstuction (CDR) 
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non-existent up to 1994, grew by 67 percent to US$ 1 29 billion ın 1995 2 Another $100 
million Eurobond? issue was launched, ın May 1996, to raise money for reconstruction 
This has put Lebanon’s total current external debt at about $1 4 billion,^ a moderate figure 
relative to the country's size 

More alarming, however, 1s Lebanon's internal debt, which has been rising almost 
exponentially A report of the Lebanese Banks Association, a grouping of Lebanon’s 79 
banks, shows that the net internal public debt rose to about seven billion dollars ın 1995 5 
The Association’s report adds that the mse ın public debt represents a deficit of 
expenditures against revenues Currently, the association estimates the public debt interest 
service payments at 45 percent of the government budget deficit This means that $0 45 
out of each dollar of deficit goes towards paying the interest on the debt The remainder 
(55 percent) comprises the administrative and investment expenses To finance its, budget 
deficit, Lebanon 1s being forced to pay extremely high rates to borrow money In turn, this 
18 straınıng the government's public debt service payments, which are expected to 
continue to rise as a result of increasing interest rates on treasury bills Some analysts 
question whether it 1s sustainable for the government to continue to increase the country’s 
debt at such a high cost There 1s serious concern that interest rates paid on Lebanese 
Treasury Bills (LTBs) and the rate of the market's growth cannot continue at the current 
pace 

The sharp increase ın public debt 1s a relatively recent phenomenon The bulk of the 
increase can be traced to May 1993, when the Banque Du Liban, Lebanon’s Central Bank, 
began weekly auctions of three-, six-, twelve-, and twenty-four months securities © The 
Council for Development and Reconstruction (CDR), the government’s macroeconomic 
planning arm, has estimated that public cumulative debt will continue to rise and peak at 
90 percent of GDP at the turn of the century 7 The government, however, has no plan to 
shift 1ts borrowing abroad, and plans to continue its reliance on the domestic market until 
it balances its budget a decade from now 8 


LEBANESE TREASURY BILLS AND HIGH INTEREST RATES 


For dollar investors, the LTB market has been a very rewarding venture since 1993, 
because of the 25 percent rate of return in hard currency terms over three months With 
these profitable rates, 1t 1s not surprising that international investors have been avid buyers 
of LTBs The generous yield offered on these securities has enabled the Hann government 


Pesos] 

2 According to the figures published by Banque Du Liban, the Central Bank of Lebanon, Annual 
Report 1995 (Beirut. Banque Du Liban, 1996) 

3 A Eurobond represents an international bond denominated ın US dollars and issued ın Europe 

4 Based on Banque Du Liban, Annual Report 1995, and Bank Audi, Third Quarterly Report 1996 
(Beirut Bank Audı, 1996) 

5 Lebanese Banks Association, Annual Report 1995 (Beirut Lebanese Banks Association, 1996) 

6 The yield on the two-year (twenty-four months) security was preset at the auction by the Central 
Bank until August 1994 when it became determined by supply and demand 

7 Figures were provided by Nuhad Barudı, Secretary General of Lebanon’s CDR, based on forecasts 
of "Horizon 2000," CDR’s macro-economic model 

8 Ibid 
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TABLE 1 
Lebanon’ s Economy at a Glance 
ın US $ Million 











Economic 

Indicators 1993 1994 1995 
GDP 7600 9500 11700 
GDP Real Growth Rate 790 85% 796 
Domestic Debt 2591 4057 5825 
Foreign Debt 327 772 1291 
Total Debt 2918 4829 7115 
Inflation Rate 8 9% 12 1% 9 9% 
Imports 4940 5990 7303 
Exports 458 572 824 
Trade Balance (4482) (5418) (6479) 
Gross Capıtal Inflows 5652 6548 6735 
Balance of Payments 1170 1130 256 








Source Banque Du Liban, Annual Report (Beirut Banque Du Liban, 1993, 1994, 1995), and Banque Audi, 
Quarterly Report (Beirut Banque Audi, 1995, 1996) 


to achieve its goal of financing the reconstruction of the country's infrastructure without 
relyıng on foreign ald or assistance At the same time, the LTB market has provided the 
central authorities with a powerful monetary tool to defend and stabilize a frail Lebanese 
pound (LP) against the US dollar By controlling interest rates, the Central Bank has been 
able to make ınvestments denomınated ın LPs more appealing to local and foreign 
investors, and, therefore, shore up the exchange value of the LP vis-à-vis the US dollar 
However, these open market operations have had a significant negative outcome Regular 
open market sales of securities have been paid for by capital which could have been 
earmarked for private 1nvestment This has drained the domestic market of liquidity and 
sent interest rates spıralıng, which in turn, has choked off investment demand The Central 
Bank argues that had ıt not taken the lead, private investment would have remained ın the 
doldrums, and the absence of large scale expenditures (by the government or the private 
sector) would have plunged the country 1nto a recession ? 

The government points out that ınvestors are naturally rısk-averse and want to see a 
peace settlement with Israel before jumping on the bandwagon Sooner or later, the 
Central Bank argues, Beirut will re-emerge as the regional financial hub it once was, based 
not on the traditional banking secrecy offered by its financial institutions, but as a 
sophisticated capital market channeling funds into the Middle East This view 1s echoed 
by Prime Minister Harırı who has repeatedly stated his wish to turn Lebanon into the 
“Sıngapore of the Middle East" 10 His election to parliament, in 1996, has strengthened his 
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9 Banque Du Liban, Annual Report 1994 (Beirut Banque Du Lıban, 1995), and Banque du Lıban, 
Annual Report 1995 
10 Rafiq Harm addressing the World Affairs Council, Los Angeles, CA, 20 December 1996 
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position as Prime Minister It has also demonstrated that, ın contrast to Harırıs 
predecessors, the appointed Prime Minister and not the elected President, is now shaping 
the country's economic and financial structure 


INTERNAL VS EXTERNAL DEBT 


Compared with other countries 1n the region, Lebanon's foreign debt 1s modest with 
respect to the size of 1ts economy The eagerness with which investors have snapped up 
the Lebanese Eurobonds stands 1n sharp contrast with the restraint they have shown in 
ınvestmg 1n other emerging economies, such as that of Jordan In November 1996, to pave 
the road for additional foreign loans, the Central Bank officially requested a rating from 
Moody's, the worldwide credit rating agency The move was viewed as an attempt to head 
off competition from other Arab countries, namely Egypt and Tunisia, which had also 
sought a rating from Moody's Compared with other countries of the region, Lebanon's 
credit rating 1s equal to that of Bahrain and better than Jordan’s or Egypt's 

While symbolic, the rating 1s regarded not as a vote on Lebanon's ability to ward off 
default on sovereign debt, but as a reflection of the currency risk on investments 
denominated ın LPs To be sure, the Central Bank holds a little over nine million ounces 
of gold reserves At the average price of $375 per ounce, Lebanon's gold reserves are 
worth about $3 4 billion The bullion 1s perceived by many as a collateral for Lebanon's 
foreign debt which, to date, amounts to less than half 1ts gold reserves 

Should Lebanon become too deeply indebted to its foreign investors, the government 
would ultimately have to turn to domestic taxes, which few 1n the country pay, as a source 
of revenue Without such revenues, foreign investors worry that Lebanon will have trouble 
meeting its financial obligations Until now, these fears have been allayed by Lebanon's 
gold reserves, as foreign 1nvestors appear to be convinced that the government will find 
the money to pay the interest and principal on its debt even if it has to sell its gold This 
theory was put to the test, ın May 1996, when Lebanon launched its long-awaited $100 
million bond issue maturing ın July 2000 It had postponed issuing those bonds a month 
earlier when Israel attacked Southern Lebanon The attack, however, did not appear to 
have dimmed investors! enthusiasm for the 1ssue The bonds were priced to yield 2 95 
percent over Treasury Bills, tighter than the 3 20 percent spread of the $300 million bond 
1ssue of July 1995, with which the $100 million tranche 15 fungible The fact that Lebanon 
was able to offer this $100 million issue at a tighter spread than 1ts previous deals ındıcates 
that ıts credit continues to 1mprove 

The enthusiasm with which Lebanon's Eurobonds have been welcomed on the 
international market has clearly demonstrated that the Harim government enjoys the 
confidence of foreign investors and that ıt 1s capable of raising foreign funds at a relatively 
low interest rate 11 This 1s ın marked contrast to the crippling interest rates the Central 
Bank has been forced to pay on LTBs in its attempt to raise funds domestically The 
pressing question, therefore, 1s why does the Harırı government continue to raise the bulk 


5—— 
11 A strong demand for Eurobonds translates into a low interest rate on foreign funds 
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of its revenue internally when a considerable reduction in financing costs could be 
achieved by shifting to international borrowing and merely issuing more Eurobonds? 

To put things ın perspective, one has to go back to May 1993, the date which marked 
the launching of the LTB, when the exchange rate stood at about 1,750 LP to the US 
dollar Since then, the LP appreciated significantly and averaged 1,553 to the US dollar, 
in December 1996, a gain of a little over 11 percent During this three and half year period, 
LTBs outstanding had an average life of 290 days and a yield of 21 percent Lebanese 
Eurobond rates, however, remained relatively steady, averaging ten percent throughout 
this period Figure 1 contrasts the costs of internal vs external borrowing by showing the 
repayment value of a hypothetical one dollar raised ın the international Eurobond market 
in May 1993 The same amount borrowed internally would have swollen in value to $2 17 
by December 1996 The difference, a 54 percent premium for domestic funds, 1s believed 
to subsidize the operations of 79 Lebanese banks, which raise deposits locally and invest 
them in high yielding LTBs This simple strategy has allowed many banks to survive 
without having a viable busmess base 


AN OVERCROWDED BANKING SECTOR 

With 79 banks in operation, Lebanon 1s significantly “overbanked ” Furthermore, the 
steep devaluation of the LP in the early 1990s has eroded most of those banks’ capital base 
and raised questions about their future viability as independent financial institutions In the 
long run, many will either have to merge or shut down Meanwhile, Lebanese banks are 
reaping huge profits by focusing essentially on their traditional retail activities They raise 


FIGURE 1 
The Cost of Internal vs External Debt 
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money by offering short-term deposits and investing them ın high-yielding government 
Treasury Bills The Central Bank encourages those efforts, and has introduced laws which 
require the banks to invest a minimum of 40 percent of their LP deposits in LTBs The 
short maturity of their deposit base has prevented the banks from making medium- or 
long-term loans, leaving many industrialists ın the cold without reliable financial backing 

The housing sector has been seriously affected because mortgage loans are virtually 
impossible to find The result has been the coexistence of frustrated buyers who cannot get 
credit, and a large stock of vacant apartments that cannot be sold Ordinarily, a massive 
inventory of unsold apartments would burst what has been considered a housing 
speculative bubble As housing construction 1s generally financially leveraged ın the West, 
property owners with mortgages would be forced to cut prices and generate the necessary 
liquidity to meet their obligations towards their creditors Aggressive selling' would 
eventually cause prices to fall to a level where the equity of property owners would be 
wiped out Ultimately banks would take over properties the owners of which had defaulted 
on their loans Lebanon’s situation 1s different because of the limited availability of 
construction loans Housing construction 1s essentially financed with the property owners’ 
personal funds The virtual absence of financial leverage has meant that property owners 
can sit tight on their inventory without the urge of a ‘fire sale’ During the past decade, 
dwelling prices, which have risen between 250 percent and 300 percent in US dollar 
terms, have held relatively firm despite a conspicuous lack of buyers 

To enter the mortgage market, Lebanese banks have to extend the maturity of their 
liabilities Towards that goal, large Lebanese banks are now issuing Eurobonds for up to 
five-year maturity on the international market So far, $400 million have been secured, a 
drop in the bucket if banks are keen to fund long-term loans or boost their capital 

In order to maintain their liquidity, Lebanese banks have avoided retail loans' When 
available, those loans are made at staggering interest rates, even ın dollar terms 
Depositors, however, are paid only 1/4 percent over the London Inter-Bank Offer Rate 
(LIBOR), a gauge of short-term interest rates on US dollar deposits worldwide The huge 
net interest margin, sometimes approximating 10 percent, has allowed banks to operate 
profitably despite a paltry capital base These margins can easily fall as soon as a few large 
foreign banks enter the market and start lending aggressively Meanwhile, bank profits 
continue to soar, even when measured by industry standards, and despite the large number 
of banks 

Most of these institutions, however, are organizationally inefficient, and rely on 
antiquated technology They have not undertaken the expensive automation that is 
necessary to modernize and capture economies of scale As Table 2 shows, during the past 
three years, Lebanese banks have averaged returns in excess of 45 percent Ironically, this 
is the same figure expected to represent the country’s budget deficit in 1996 12 "These 
returns are inconsistent with a banking system that many consider archaic and! over- 
crowded 
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12 Based on estimates provided by Lebanon’s CDR 
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TABLE 2 
Lebanon's Banks” Assets dt Equity 
in US $ Million 


Assets & Equity 1993 1994 1995 
Total Assets 10,993 14,745 18,205 
Total Equity 259 410 718 
Average Liquidity Ratio 71 89% 70 77% 66 89% 
Average Return on Assets (ROA) 1 07% 1 49% 1 43% 
Average Return on Equity (ROE) 55 36% 57 45% 41 29% 


Source Banque Audi, Quarterly Report (Beirut Banque Audi, 3rd Quarter 1996, 4th Quarter 1994, 4th Quarter 
1995) 


There 1s, however, a darker side to the banks’ current profit-making local interest 
rates on loans, denominated ın LP, are soaring and suffocating local 1ndustries desperate 
for credit Many Lebanese are scrambling to borrow at rates widely viewed as inefficient 
and close to usury because they are so high Dollar-denominated loans are also high 
because banks realize that their customers have nowhere else to go In short, the large 
mark-up banks earn over deposit rates 1s effectively being subsidized by the private sector, 
which lacks access to the international market 

Given their poor capitalization, a slight turnaround ın net interest margins 1s likely to 
cause many Lebanese banks to fail The Central Bank, which 1s aware of this, has been 
pressing those banks to consolidate A major crisis could be looming on the horizon, 
particularly since many banks have experienced a virtual meltdown ın capital following 
the steep devaluation of the LP in 1992 SARADAR Bank for example, one of Lebanon’s 
more outward looking institutions, found its capital of $10 million, before the devaluation, 
become a mere $20,000 after While the bank has raised its capital since, 1t 1s still small 
relative to its assets Should domestic interest rates start to fall, or foreign financial 
institutions compete more aggressively, many banks would start reporting losses and 
quickly discover that their capital 15 evaporating Moreover, the failure of one large bank 
ıs likely to set ın motion an avalanche of bailouts which the Central Bank will be unwilling 
to assume or unable to cover Banks which remain open will likely try to gamble their way 
out of their predicament at the government's expense, or worse yet, at the depositors' 

To put things ın historical perspective, the only remote precedent of a bank failure of 
this magnitude dates back to 1966, when the INTRA Bank failed after the Central Bank 
balked at advancing it further credit 15 It ıs 1mportant to note that while Lebanese banks 
are insured, such coverage does not extend to deposits held in foreign currencies 
(primarily US dollars), but 1s limited to deposits in LP As in the case of the INTRA Bank, 
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13 The failure of the INTRA Bank was attributed to a power struggle between a charismatic tycoon, 
Yusuf Baydas, and a Lebanese government keen on clipping his wings Baydas sought refuge m South America 
and was later jailed ın Switzerland awaiting extradition to Lebanon to face corruption charges He died in his 
cell presumably as a result of food poisoning 
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many dollar depositors could be left holding the pan Regardless of the outcome, any bank 
bailout ıs likely to put further strain on an already large government deficit Ultimately, a 
more capitalized banking sector, with only a dozen banks, would be considerably stronger 
and safer than the existing 79 institutions many of which have only a couple of branches 


DIVERSIFICATION AND MODERNIZATION 


Cognizant of the inevitable changes that will occur in the marketplace, a small group 
of Lebanese banks have started to diversify their activities away from traditional retail 
deposits They have established a brokerage arm within the bank to attract funds from the 
Gulf region and promote capıtal market products The banks manage their chents’ 
portfolios and act as their brokers to buy and sell securities worldwide Almost half of 
their activities consists of direct investments (private placements) between investors with 
surplus cash and firms wanting to borrow and expand A case in pomt ıs Lebanon’s 
Phoenicia Intercontinental Hotel which raised $31 million in private placements for 
reconstruction, ın May 1996, and broke the local banks” virtual monopoly on corporate 
lending As soon as the transaction was completed, the hotel applied for a listing on the 
Lebanese Stock Exchange (LSE) Similar private placements are being contemplated to 
finance other hotels ın the country ın an effort to revamp Lebanon's tourist sector 

The huge yıeld differential between Lebanon's Eurobonds and LTBs has also created 
a thriving market for securitization Since. many investors shun LTBs because of the 
currency risk, Lebanese investments firms are buying these securities with yields as high 
as 35 percent to split them into two a safe ‘senior’ note promising a fixed return 1n US 
dollars, and a ‘junior’ note the return of which fluctuates with the $/LP exchange rate 
During the past three years, the notes have been sold to international investors As the LP 
has been consistently appreciating against the US dollar, the jumor notes have had a 
whopping return sometimes approaching 90 percent 14 

There are several challenges ahead for Lebanese banks as they brace themselves for 
the future Lebanese financial institutions should play a more active role ın converting 
state-run or privately-held stitutions to public companies In the long-term, perhaps the 
only way to reduce the government’s fiscal burden 1s by launching a massive effort to 
privatize government institutions, such as the postal service, and the electricity and phone 
companies An integral part of this effort 1s to educate privately-held firms on the merits 
of going public and convince them to 1ssue more shares Some firms still regard a request 
from a foreign mutual fund to see their books as an intrusion into their private financial 
affairs Eventually, banks will have to change the business community’s entire mindset on 
the benefits of becoming a public corporation These changes are likely to generate 
considerable profit opportunities for Lebanese banks 


a 
14 Capital Investment Services (CIS), a brokerage house ın Beirut 
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EVIDENCE OF MARKET MANIPULATION 


The Central Bank's strategy of paying hıgh rates to attract money could not have 
succeeded if the promises of moderate inflation and improved currency rates had remained 
unfulfilled In fact, 1n US dollar terms, the LP exchange rate has been on a steady course 
of appreciation The two most significant factors that have contributed to 1ts appreciation 
have been increased political confidence, and a huge interest rate differential between the 
LP and the US dollar This combination has ensured a rapid growth for the LTB market 
since its inception, and represents the first building block in Lebanon”s infant capital 
market But the LTB market 1s far from perfect tbere are concerns about its lack of 
transparency, and a belief that it 1s overly restrictive, resulting 1n the excessive cost of 
government borrowing 

The difference between the weekly supply of Treasury securities and the correspond- 
ing investors’ demand 1s zero when the volume of securities the government ıntends to 
auction, ın order to finance its borrowing needs, matches exactly investor demand If 
supply exceeds demand, there are more securities offered for sale than investors to buy 
them, which indicates a lack of competition and a poor auction To entice investors, the 
Treasury 1s forced to pay high interest rates on its securities When supply falls short of 
demand, the reverse takes place, and the excess demand for securities spurs competition 
at the weekly auction and relieves the Treasury from paying high interest rates This 
economic logic, however, seems to hold only partially true in the LTB market For most 
of 1994, Lebanese interest rates declined as the supply of securities fell consistently below 
investors’ demand At the end of 1994, as the Hariri government threatened to resign, the 
Central Bank defended against a run on the LP and a dumping of Treasury Bulls by 
resorting to a policy of high interest rates This was not the first time that the Central Bank 
had raised interest rates to induce depositors not to abandon the LP during periods of 
political tension However, as the cnsis began to defuse and investors’ appetite for 
Lebanese securities returned, interest rates did not decline as they should have Many 
observers attribute the persistence of high interest rates to a lack of market transparency 
Indeed, the Central Bank refused to release data about the number of market participants 
at the weekly auctions, raising suspicions that a single or a few large banks were cornering 
the market 

One of the most striking findings 1s that, ın March 1995, the supply of LTBs relative 
to demand registered its lowest level while interest rates refused to budge This defies 
economic logic, since the limited availability of securities faced with excess demand for 
them should have forced Lebanese interest rates to fall sharply, as they had m the past, 
namely in October 1994 A closer look at the composition of the supply shortfall revealed 
that foreign investors were the largest buyers,!5 while the share of the domestic sector 
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15 See Richard Karp, “Goliath in Retreat,” Barron's, 25 September 1995 
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(commercial banks, public institutions, and individual domestic investors) remained 
virtually unchanged 15 

One explanation for the stubborn high interest rates 1n the wake of record excess 
demand 1s to be found ın the way the Central Bank manages the auction of LTBs The 
Bank relieves foreign buyers from competing at the auction by commiting itself to honor 
the purchase requests of foreign investors ın full, regardless of their size or interest rate 
levels Foreign investors receive a return which corresponds to the average yield of the 
bids placed by the domestic private banks and public agencies The shield protecting 
foreign investors from competition has resulted ın a massive increase ın Treasury Bill 
subscriptions by foreigners, which dwarfed domestic bids ın March 1994, November 1994 
and March 1995 The auction structure has often required the Central Bank to accept bids 
several times greater than its borrowing needs or the amount originally placed for 
auctioning The question then 1s Why borrow more at spectacular rates funds the 
government has no immediate need for? 

The Central Bank has defended this policy on the grounds that 1t 1s necessary to 
compensate non-domestic investors for the foreign exchange risk they incur But with 
yields reaching spectacular levels, and the steady appreciation of the LP relative to the US 
dollar, it 1s not at all clear why the Central Bank insists on preferential treatment for 
foreign investors İt is also important to note that domestic institutional buyers can avoid 
competing ın the local market by placing noncompetitive bids through private foreign 
dealers at more favorable prices 


CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTED REFORMS 


To deal with these problems, the Central Bank should treat all bids equally and open 
the market for foreign competition. Another option 1s to place a ceiling on foreign 
participation at LTB auctions Many infant capital markets restrict the volume of securities 
foreigners can bid for At the same time, the Lebanese government should reevaluate the 
role of the Central Bank Currently, that role includes functioning as an agent of the 
Ministry of Finance, a dealer, and the main financial regulatory body 1n the country All 
these responsibilities create internal contradictions and conflicts of interest 

To prepare the market for reforms 1s a formidable task The adoption of any reform 
will require strong leadership from the Central Bank and close coordination with 
Lebanon’s Ministry of Finance, which oversees the LSE Currently, there exists a climate 
of rivalry between the Central Bank and the ministry, essentially because the ministry's 
role 1s overshadowed by that of the Central Bank's administration of the LTB auctions 
Essentially, the local banks are pinning their hopes on these two agencies to provide the 
mechanisms for change The top prionties of the Central Bank should be first to introduce 
changes aimed at boosting bank capital, and since the banking sector 1s overcrowded and 


== 
16 Data on the number of buyers at the weekly auction 1s said to be confidential The Central Bank 
issues only data on buyers by category 
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banks are technologically outdated and vulnerable to failure, the Bank should set a clear 
deadline for the industry to consolidate 

Second, the Central Bank should continue to provide a stable monetary policy to 
minimize currency risk This requires nurturing the monetary and financial environment 
in order to promote the flow of capital needed to finance the reconstruction plan Such a 
plan should be crafted carefully to avoid upsetting interest rates or choking off investment 
demand To address the sharp increase m its budget deficit, the government should 
seriously consider the spin-off of some assets such as the airport, telecommunications, and 
electricity companies into autonomous organizations that could still be owned by the 
government Their management, however, could be independent of the government, 
particularly ın the financing area 

Third, ın coordination with the Ministry of Finance, the Central Bank should 
introduce a clear and transparent framework of well-defined regulations and structures to 
deal with concessions, competition, trade settlement, and executions Two recent areas of 
reform are particularly promising In 1996, a new law was crafted to allow banks to float 
up to 30 percent of their shares on the stock exchange without the consent of the Central 
Bank Several institutions benefited directly from the new law and registered their shares 
on the LSE Another law now permits banks to manage fiduciary accounts This change 
will help reposition Lebanon’s banks among the Middle East’s leading financial 
institutions 

While domestic interest rates soar, the yield on Lebanon’s international bonds 
remains flat, as the country’s sovereign credit rating continues to improve The investor 
enthusiasm for the Lebanese Eurobonds suggests that foreign investors continue to have 
confidence ın Lebanon’s recovery and that its government 1s able to borrow at more 
favorable terms 

The high rates the Central Bank 1s paying on Lebanon’s internal debt do not reflect 
the country’s improved image abroad The authors estimate that the difference between 
foreign and local interest rates has amounted to a 54 percent premium to domestic funds 
This raises two questions (1) Who is benefiting from this mark-up? and (2) Why does the 
Hariri government continue to raise the bulk of its funds internally instead of relying on 
a more favorable foreign market? The authors suspect that one answer lies with Lebanon’s 
banking sector, where it 1s largely understood that maintaining high interest rates 1s 
necessary to support a system which could not otherwise survive, albeit not in its present 
form 

Since coming to office ın 1992, the Harırı government has repeatedly stated 1ts wish 
to turn Lebanon into the ‘Singapore of the Middle East’ Lebanon’s macroeconomic 
policy, however, does not appear to be ın tangent with Harırı's vision of the country The 
current reliance on the domestic market will continue to choke off local investment, 
without which long-term growth becomes difficult Lebanon’s ambitious investment in 
infrastructure will only pay off if the private sector develops and grows significantly to 
benefit from ıt Lebanon’s large firms are expected to be able to bear the high cost of 
borrowing either by raising funds abroad or by issuing their own stocks and going public 
Unfortunately, ın the context of the current macroeconomic policy, there 1s little attention 
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paid to Lebanon”s small and medium-sized firms As the government becomes increas- 
ingly determined to finance its debt at the expense of the private sector, more arid more 
firms may be left out in the cold The outlook, especially for small and medium- sized 


businesses—which represent the bulk of Lebanon's industrial and agricultural sectors— 
remains gloomy 





PRIVATIZATION IN MOROCCO: THE 
POLITICS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Cameron Khosrowshahı 


A successful prıvatızatıon effort has heralded Morocco's formal break with the 
dırıgıste economic policies of the past in favor of the disengagement of the state 
from certain social and economic obligations. It remains to be seen whether the 
government's objectives and its overall program of financial and economic 
liberalization can be implemented in the face of entrenched resistance within its own 
rent-seekıng bureaucracy 


B etween the years 1988 and 1993 there were over 2,300 privatization transactions 1n 
developing countries, yielding US$96 billion in revenues ! The bulk of this activity was 
centered ın Latin America and the Caribbean, while the Middle East and North Africa, 
remained relatively timid and obstinately tied to the state-centrist economic policies of the 
past Certain countries ın the region, however, began ın the late 1980s and early 1990s, to 
shed this dependence on the public sector, foremost among them the Kingdom of 
Morocco Spearheaded by King Hasan II, the new economic platform ın Morocco called 
for an increased reliance on private entrepreneurship and investment as the engines of 
growth for the future An integral part of these reforms was the privatization program, 
which aimed at ceding a large percentage of the state patrimony to local and foreign 
interests 

-—. 

Cameron Khosrowshahı was a 1996 Fulbrıght research grantee ın Morocco, where he conducted this study 


1 International Finance Corporation (IFC), Privatization Principles and Practice (Washmgton, DC 
The World Bank, 1995), p 1 
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The Casablanca stock exchange was earmarked by the privatization ministry as a 
crucial vehicle for the transparent and equitable divestment of state enterprises to a broad 
group of investors within Moroccan society In return, the “financial deepening” of the 
economy as a whole was expected to spur the creation of the necessary legal, regulatory, 
and financial infrastructure to support a new vanguard of private firms Some sections of 
the Moroccan government also hoped that the privatization program would help the stock 
exchange become a cost-effective means of financing the emerging companies of 
corporate Morocco Privatization and the development of a capital market wete thus 
perceived as complementary and mutually reinforcing 

This article will discuss the economic, social and political implications of privatiza- 
tion ın Morocco It maintains that first, the political struggle within the government 
between different interests both opposed to and advocating prıvatızatıon has: had a 
significant effect on the pace, success and popular perception of the Moroccan divestment 
program, and second, that privatization has done little to empower new groups within the 
society or reduce the glarıng dısparıty ın wealth between various sectors of the population 
It ıs too early to say whether privatization has complemented the larger process of 
economic liberalization and financial deepening of the economy 


EARLY STAGES OF PRIVATIZATION 


On 11 December 1989, the political commitment to privatization was codified into 
law by a vote in the Moroccan parliament of 78 to 45 with three abstentions The extent 
of the divestiture program, however, was, and still is, a hotly debated issue, as opinions 
abound on the optimal strategic mix between public and private sectors An initial list of 
75 enterprises and 37 hotels, slated for divestiture by the end of 1995, was later augmented 
by the addition of two more firms and an extension of the deadline to the end of 1998 Of 
the companies on the list, the firms ın the energy and financial sectors represented the 
highest share of their sectors’ value-added The transport, communication and mining 
sectors, all dominated by the state, were conspicuously absent from that list 

As of the summer of 1996, 25 companies, among them Shell Oil and Banque 
Marocaine du Commerce Extérieur (BMCE), and 17 hotels had been completely sold or 
partially divested, earning over 10 5 billion dirhams? ($1 3 billion) ın revenues for state 
coffers with an additional 2 2 billion dirhams ($270 million) in investment commitments 3 
A familiar divestiture structure ın Morocco, especially for larger state holdings, 1s the sale 
to a noyau dur, or hard core of shareholders, by direct negotiation or tender to provide 
management expertise and a possible capital injection This is combined with a public 
offering on the stock exchange and possibly a subsequent offering of shares to employees 
The program has attracted a considerable amount of foreign interest, with 14 firms and 
hotels, such as Total Oil and Société des Industries Mécaniques et Electronıques de Fés 
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2 L'Economiste (Casablanca), 7 April 1996, p 57 

3 Morocco, Mınıstry of Prıvatızatıon and State Enterprises, “Guide to Morocco's Privatization 
Programme," 25 January 1996, p 7 Exchange rates are taken from the Economist Intelligence Unit (EIU), 
Country Report Morocco (London EIU, 1996) 
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(SIMER), sold wholly or 1n part to foreign investors mainly from France, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 


CREATING THE CLIMATE FOR PRIVATIZATION 


From the beginning, the slow pace of privatization was a disappointment to those 1n 
the international community and within the government who called for faster, more 
in-depth change The first enterprise, Société des Dérivés du Sucre, was sold ın February 
1993, a full 38 months after the law was passed Furthermore, many critics argued that the 
structural organization of privatization ın Morocco was ın clear conflict with its inherent 
goal, namely, improving the economic conditions ın the country The firms on Morocco's 
privatization list were chosen on the basis of specific criteria which included operation in 
a competitive environment, little over-employment, profitability, and having the legal 
form of corporations (sociétés anonymes) Indeed, this list represented a cross section of 
the clear “winners” ın the state portfolio—the most profitable and efficient companies, 
such as General Tire, that required the least prior restructuring before divestiture In 1989, 
53 of the “privatisables” showed a post-tax profit, with an average rate of return of 11 9 
percent, the remainder showed small losses averaging US$900,000 ^ From these, as 
expressly stated by the privatization ministry, only the best were selected as the first set 
of divestitures ? 

The state enterprises chosen for divestiture call into question what theoretically 
should have been the main goal of privatization, namely, the elimination of inefficiencies 
created by public ownership and management These firms were already well managed 
and did not represent a major drain on public finances ın terms of subsidies (only six of 
the privatisables received them),$ preferential debt and tax arrangements The mining, 
transport and telecommunications state monopolies, which are inefficient government 
enterprises run as personal fiefdoms, were absent from the program's scope Tourism and 
manufacturing, two sectors explicitly targeted by the program, were already 90 percent 
and 81 percent, respectively, privately owned ? 

What was achieved was the acceptance, at the popular level as well as within 
intellectual political circles, of the concept of privatization Furthermore, the support of 
the international community has grown steadily since the privatization law was promul- 
gated In this light, one can argue that the compantes on the original privatization list were 
chosen to effect the quickest, least costly change while building the momentum and the 
domestic and international support needed to enact eventually more difficult reforms It 1s 
clear that because of the early successes of the privatization program, and the patience of 
the Ministry of Privatization in cultivating support, that it 1s now possible for the state to 
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4 Alfred Saulnier, “Morocco Setting for and Lessons from Privatization,” paper presented at the 
Salzburg seminar on "Restructuring Economies for Growth,” Salzburg, Austria, 25-31 January 1992, p 10 

5 Ibid 

6 Ibid,p 6 

7 The World Bank, Kingdom of Morocco Preparing for the 21st Century (Washington, DC The 
World Bank, 1994), Table A 1, p 94 
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be bolder and more creative ın its approach to privatization For some of its less attractive 
privatisables, the state can now find buyers who would have been difficult to convince 
previously, and can conclude deals that would have been seen as politically contentious 
earlier For example, SIMEF, a diesel and electronic motors manufacturing firm, and 
Industrie Cotonniére de Oued Zem (ICOZ), a textile concern, were each sold to private 
interests at very low prices Both contracts called for heavy infusions of capital 
investments over a five year period 5 It seems doubtful that the state could have attracted 
such a commitment from the buyers or justified such low sale prices to the critics of the 
privatization program before that program became an established process 

In April 1996, the first private power project ın the kingdom, and one of the largest 
concession contracts ın the world, was signed between the state monopoly provider Office 
National d'Energie (ONE) and two Western companies for $1 6 bilhon Despite the 
vehement opposition of local representatives, in March 1996 the local commune of 
Casablanca decided to outsource the provision of electricity, water and sanitation services, 
for its urban district, to a French company, Lyonnaise des Eaux ? The head of the state 
airlme, Royal Air Maroc (RAM), one of the public enterprises that was dubbed "strategic" 
durıng the early political battles over the privatization law, commented openly about his 
concern about a partial privatization of RAM 16 The government also decided to have 
many of the largest and previously aloof state enterprises, such as ONE and Office 
Chérifien des Phosphates (OCP), undergo international audits and restructurings with a 
view to increasing their efficiency and service It 1s clear that the momentum gained from 
the privatization program has contributed to a rethinking of the state's role ın the 
economy, and has encouraged disengagement from areas that were previously considered 
sacrosanct 


OPPOSITION WITHIN THE GOVERNMENT 


Despite its call for total divestiture, the government has quietly maintained “golden 
shares” 1n several companies that were privatized The Société de Financement d' Achat 
a Crédit (SOFAC Crédit), a consumer credit company that was sold in April 1994, 
underwent a little-publicized capital increase before privatization As a result, the state’s 
share was not 52 percent at privatization but 55 percent, and state holding companies 
retained a share of the company after divestiture !! In the case of BMCE, the ‘second 
largest bank ın Morocco, the state’s ownership actually went up from 13 percent to 20 
percent after privatization when a Spanish bank pulled out and the lack of other potential 
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8 Morocco, Ministry, of Privatization and State Enterprises, “Guide to Morocco’s Privatization 
Programme,” Appendix 5, p 27 
9 "Investir et préserver le plein emplor” (Investing and Maintaining Full Employment), Le Temps du 
Maroc (Casablanca), 21 March 1996, p 30 
10 “Hassan voudrait privatiser la RAM” (Hasan Would Like to Privatize RAM), La Vie Economique 
(Casablanca), 28 June 1996, p 79 
11 "L'Aprés privatisation le cas du Sofac Crédit" (After Privatization the Case of Sofac' Crédit), 
L'Economiste, 22 February 1996, p 4 
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investors threatened the transaction 1? In the spring of 1996, the government took a 70 
percent ownership ın the only private television station in Morocco after obtaining the 
required approval from a reluctant prıvatızatıon ministry The 100 million dirham ($12 
million) recapitalization of the ailing concern, a subsidiary of Omnium Nord Afrique 
(ONA), the largest holding company ın Morocco, managed by the prime munister’s son 
and the king’s son-in-law, brought accusations that the state was “privatizing the winners 
and natıonalızıng the losers "!? Finally, the state bank, Banque Nationale pour le 
Développement Economique (BNDE), soon to be privatized, took over the ailing bank 
BMAO, betraying ın the process an explicit rule against such takeovers to avoid 
complicating balance sheets before divestiture These partıcularıtıes call into question the 
unity of the government behind genuine reform and its commutment to transparent 
disengagement 

The intrigues surrounding the privatization ministry's launching of the Privatization 
Bonds (PBs)!^ suggests that there 1s still a considerable constituency within the Moroccan 
government opposed to privatization The PB is convertible into shares of any forthcom- 
ing privatisable firm and has absolute priority over subscriptions in cash The first 
issuance, ın January of 1996, was extremely successful and brought ın almost 2 billion 
dirhams ($248 million) 1n revenue Almost half the subscribers had never participated in 
the privatization program before, demonstrating the success of the program ın sensitizing 
the public to the nascent Moroccan capital markets The Ministry of Finance’s opposition 
to the PB, however, created a delay ın their issuance which 1s estimated to have cost the 
Moroccan taxpayer 200 million dirhams ($25 mıllıon)15 while causing the indefinite 
postponement of the international tranche, the highly publicized issuance to foreign 
investors 

The finance ministry’s opposition was based on the assumption that the PB had a 
government guarantee so that the original decision concerning the issuance of these bonds 
should have been made by the finance ministry and not by the privatization ministry 
Additionally, ıt was alleged that the PB would compete against Treasury Bonds and 
threaten the state's fiscal balance 16 It was the king who finally had to step ın and break 
the deadlock between the two ministries 
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12 L'Economiste, 21 December 1995, p 10 Even after consolidation through its wholly owned 
insurance company, Royal Marocaine d' Assurances, the Bin Jallun Group, leading a consortium of hard core 
shareholders, still maintains only a slim margin of control in BMCE at 23 percent to the state's 20 percent 

13 La Nouvelle Tribune (Casablanca), 24 April 1996, p 19 

14 It 1s 1nteresting to note that the Rabat-Casablanca axis dominated the subscriptions of PBs with 64 
percent of subscribers and 71 percent of bonds sold originating from this industry-trade epicenter This regional 
concentration, combined with no specific ceiling on purchases for individuals, suggests that the PB ıs not as 
middle-income oriented as the Ministry of Privatization would like people to believe Although an overwhelming 
number of individuals subscribed for between three and 50 bonds, nearly three times as many bonds were 
allocated to individuals demanding over 50 bonds See Société de La Bourse Des Valeurs de Casablanca 
(SBVC), Résultats Techniques Relatifs a L'Opération de Placement de 1,758,455 Bons de Privatisation 
(Technical Results Related to the Operation of Issuing 1,758,455 Privatization Bonds) (Casablanca SBVC, 
1996) for more details 

15 "L'oignon" (The Onion), L’Economiste, 21 December 1995, p 1, and “Les Réformes sont renvoyées 
à plus tard" (The Reforms are Postponed to a Later Date), L’Economiste, 30 November 1995, p 44 

16 "Les bons de privatisation une passerelle vers les actions" (The Privatization Bonds A Bridge to 
Stocks), L' Economiste, 23 November 1995, pp 42-44 
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Since privatization as a concept was first proposed by former Munister of Finance 
“Abd al-Latif Juwahn, the finance munistry coveted the direction of the program Before 
the creation of the privatization ministry, the Comité Interministériél des Entreprises 
Publiques (Interministerial Committee on Public Enterprises) was dominated by the 
Ministry of Finance, but due to the need to supersede any conflict of interest between those 
who managed state-owned enterprises and those who expected to sell them, the king 
prudently advocated the creation of an independent body ın charge of privatization The 
advent of this new ministry, combmed with a perceived challenge to the revenue 
generating monopoly of the finance ministry through the PB, was perceived as a threat to 
certain interests within the state,1e the maze of high-level government officials who sat 
on state enterprise boards or ran them as government appointed managers !7 

Indeed, ıt 1s this same finance ministry that controls state holding companies such as 
the Caisse de Dépot de Gestion (CDG), which contains a portfolio of 53 state enterprises, 
19 of which are on the list of privatisables, including one, BMCE, which had a greater 
state control of its shares after privatization than before The Minister of Finance, 
Muhammad Kabbaj, also insisted that all revenue from the divestiture of CDG companies 
be returned to the holding company and not be counted as part of the already strict revenue 
targets imposed upon the privatization program Faced with an erosion of 1ts control over 
these enterprises, the finance ministry fought back and a turf battle ensued between those 
who favored and those who opposed the divestiture program 18 

Although the Minister of Privatization, ‘Abd al-Rahman Sa'ıdı, won out ın the end 
with an overwhelmingly successful first issuance of PBs, the political will for reform must 
still be questioned Furthermore, the PBs themselves suggest the pursuit, by the 
privatization ministry, of an ingenious strategy of locking ın a long-term constituency for 
privatization, among a private sector oriented middle class, against the remaining 
advocates of state retrenchment within the government Stull, opposition tactics have 
attempted to delay the reform process that complements privatization efforts There 1s a 
lack of commensurate financial reform to support the PB issuance, as well as delays in 
instituting an adequate regulatory environment to enable the sale of various state-owned 
companies, such as the sugar mulls 19 


THE VALUATION AUTHORITY 


Unfortunately, the opposition within the government came not only from the 
Mınıstry of Finance The pricing procedures of the Valuation Authority, the agency with 
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17 Author's analysis based on concurring opinion in interviews with state officials, academucs, business 
leaders and foreign observers See also, "Le score à mi-temps" (The Score at Halftime), Enjeux (Casablanca), 
12 December 1994 

18 Author's analysis based on anonymous interviews with Moroccan government officials, Rabat, 
August 1996 

19 The Organismes de Placement Collectif en Valeurs Mobiliéres (mutual funds), not being on-line for 
the first PB 1ssuance, deprived the PB of a major tool for pooling potential savings It is only one ın a long list 
of vital financial reforms that have been promised by the Ministry of Finance to streamline and create incentives 
for the capital markets to complement the prıvatızatıon drive Lack of an adequate regulatory environment 1s the 
key obstacle that has prevented the sale of the ten sugar mills and refineries on the privatization list | 
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the sole authority to fix prices for privatized companies, were not sensitive to the market 
Accordıng to the Ministry of Privatization, out of the 46 tenders for non-financial concerns 
and hotels, 65 percent could not find buyers because of minimum prices that were 
unılaterally set by the Valuation Authority and consistently above those suggested by 
independent auditors 2° The privatization ministry proposed that the Valuation Authority 
set a reference price that could be negotiated by prospective buyers, infusing the process 
with more flexibility 2! As the bickering continued between the two government bodies, 
many of the maintenance needs of the hotels and companies slated to be privatized 
continued to be neglected 

Ironically, the Valuation Authority was created to forestall any conflict of interest 
within the government by ensuring a transparent and smooth process In fact ıt proved to 
be one of the main obstacles to, and ın some cases a constituency against, privatization 
Pricing procedure 1s the most politically charged stage of privatization, as the government 
does not want to be accused of giving away the public patrimony at a discount to favored 
interests, and this stage often becomes a strategic weak point through which political 
opposition can delay the entire privatization process It 15 particularly curious to note that 
Muhammad Sagat, the head of the Central Bank, sits on the board of the Valuation 
Authority at the same time that he 1s a member of the boards of several companies to be 
privatized 

It seems that the king 1s reluctant to step ın to facilitate a privatization process that 
he had supported strongly ın his April 1988 speech before parliament One must assume 
that he does not want to take sides ın the delicate process of dismantling long-time state 
mterests and redefining the role of government As a result, there seems to be undue 
pressure on the Ministry of Privatization to act as the major catalyst for change It might 
be possible to conclude that the king tolerates a certain degree of tension within the 
government because it slows down the process of economic and political change, 
engendered by privatization, that could lead to instability He 1s too shrewd a politician to 
allow the pace of change to spiral out of control and compromise the coalition of elite 
interests that guarantee the stability of the state and the monarchy 


REVENUE CONCERNS AND THE PRIVATIZATION BONDS 


The onginal claim of the privatization law’s advocates ın promoting it to skeptics 
was that the proceeds from the sale of state-owned enterprises were to be used for public 
investment ın infrastructure and social services with a priority given to health, education 
and housing 22 At the same time that Sa'ıdı publicly proclaimed that privatizations were 
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20 Anonymous interview at the Ministry of Privatization, February 1996 

21 "L'heure des révisions de procédures" (The Time of Revising Procedures), L’Economiste, 21 March 
1996, p 26 

22 “Le Maroc veut utiliser l'argent des privatisations pour financer des programmes sociaux” (Morocco 
Wants to Use Revenues from Privatization to Finance Social Programs), Le Monde (Paris), 29 April 1993, p 17 
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not made for budgetary reasons,” the Moroccan privatization program was being hijacked 
by annual budgetary concerns Some Moroccan scholars even suggested that the state's 
actions were merely a redistribution of resources for short term budgetary reasons, and 
that the government had no intention of giving up its traditional social and economic role 
ın Society 24 

A case could be made for the theory that the PB vvas, ın the end, a product of these 
revenue concerns since 1t filled state coffers immediately and alleviated growing pressure 
on the Ministry of Privatization to deliver In 1995, unrealistic revenue targets imposed by 
the Ministry of Finance, coupled with a lack of companies structurally prepared for 
divestiture, certainly influenced the Ministry of Privatization’s proposal to introduce the 
bonds as a tactic to deflect pressure and buy time for a privatization program behind 
schedule and increasingly criticized from within the government 

The public offering of Société Marocaine de l'Industrie du Raffinage (SAMIR), the 
state oil refinery, m March 1996, was the largest that the state had ever conducted, 
dwarfing all other privatisable offerings combined, with over five million shares floated 
(increased to six million during the offering) on the Casablanca stock exchange ‘SAMIR 
was also the debut of the PB and a transaction that would mobilize three billion dirhams, 
one percent of Moroccan GDP, before ıt was over Unfortunately, despite the importance 
of this operation, 1ts management was flawed from the beginning 

According to several local brokers, the price valuation at 12 times earnings was much 
too high compared with other multiples of earnings for oil refineries in other comparable 
Mediterranean markets Nevertheless, initial demand was high during the flotation of the 
SAMIR shares as two-thirds of PB holders converted their bonds to shares, hoping to 
realize high short term capital gains consistent with previous privatizations When these 
gains failed to materialize (4 9 percent capital gains for SAMIR compared to an average 
of 36 percent on all earlier privatizations),25 there was tremendous downward pressure on 
price as speculators began to sell their shares rapidly The government, preoccupied with 
Squeezing the most revenue from each operation, allowed subscriptions in cash which only 
increased the short-term, speculative behavior of subscribers 26 | 

The consequences for the PBs were even more serious Since many bondholders had 
opted for SAMIR shares, Sa'ıdı had a shortage of bonds in circulation (only 463 million 
dirhams or $57 million worth) ?7 To keep an accelerated calendar for privatization while 
at the same time ensuring the viability of an instrument of privatization he had taken such 
pains to promote, he had to 1ssue more bonds The heavy reliance on the PB combined 
with the SAMIR debacle forced the Minister to go to the market at an inauspicious tıme 
Ironically, an instrument that had been created to better measure available domestic 
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23 An article in L'Economiste, cited in the privatization ministry's publication Transfers (Rabat), June 
1995, reported on Minister Sa'ıdı's participation m the British Week conferences held m England ın March 1994 

24 Driss Benal, "Les enjeux de la privatisation" (The Stakes of Privatization), Revue Juridique 
Politique et Economique du Maroc 23, no 1 (1993), p 103 

25 Anonymous interview at Uplıne Securities, Casablanca, March 1996 

26 Anonymous interview at Casablanca Finance Intermediation, March 1996 

27 Le Temps du Maroc, 21 March 1996, p 32 
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savings and fulfill investor demand was compromised by a miscalculation of those same 
fundamentals 

The second issuance of PBs, floated 1n May 1996, was greeted by a saturated market 
still bitterly disappointed with the outcome of the SAMIR prıvatızatıon Small investors 
ın particular felt swindled by the privatization ministry that had played up the viability of 
SAMIR and then stood by and watched as ıt floundered on the market The subsequent 
SONASID share offering ın July was only slightly oversubscribed at 1 6 times despite a 
more generous discount with a valuation at 6 8 times earnings compared to an average 
price-to-earnings ratio on the exchange of 16 5 

It 1s still difficult to assess the success of the PB as an instrument On the one hand, 
it has assuaged criticism from the population that demand for privatisables, on average 
five or six times over-subscribed dunng the first few public offerings, was not being 
fulfilled by introducing an instrument that greatly increased the satisfaction rate This was 
especially so for individual investors, who preferred to put their savings ın a security that 
earned interest rather than tie 1t up 1n shares that had no guarantee of being allocated On 
the other hand, Sa'ıdı seems to have put all his eggs ın one basket by hailing the PB as 
the “currency” of the program This reliance, combined with a poorly managed 
privatization of SAMIR, has created a fundamental reversal of the positive expectations 
concerning privatization by the local investing public 


DIVESTITURES AND THE CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 


There 1s much speculation as to whether certain elite business interests are being 
served by a divestiture process that could be a great deal more transparent The 
government follows the letter of the law ın announcing the outcome of each sale, but 
betrays its spirit by publicizing only the bare minimum information needed to silence its 
critics Two of the largest state concerns ın the financial sector, BMCE and the state 
holding company Société Nationale d’Investissements (SNI), were sold to financial 
consortiums with strong ties to the state The SNI consortium was led by the holding 
company ONA, but later ownership was consolidated by Banque Commerciale du Maroc 
(BCM) 28 SNI itself has sizable stakes 1n other privatized firms such as Crédit Eqdom and 
General Tire, and has expressed an interest n SONASID As for BMCE, it was ceded to 
a consortium controlled by business tycoon “Uthman Bin Jallun 

Although ıt may be true that the ONAs and the Bin Jalluns are the only ones in 
Morocco capable of making an offer for such large concerns as BMCE and SNI, this does 
not explain the lack of effort that has been made by the state to include smaller players in 
the process despite the mention of this as an explicit goal in the privatization law 
Increasingly, privatization has come to favor a very small club of people and institutions 
With the privatization of smaller companies and hotels, for mstance, previous manage- 
ment interests and former shareholders have been the preferred buyers New investors do 
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28 The ownership of SNI was eventually consolidated by BCM ONA ss run by Fuad Filalı, the prime 
mınıster”s son and the king's son-ın-law Hasan II himself owns about 13 percent of ONA 
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not appear to have been sought or accommodated ?? Government rhetoric about fighting 
against the concentration of wealth ın the hands of a few as a goal of the privatization 
program appears to be a smokescreen to hide the fact that the status-quo 1s being 
maintained 


PRIVATIZATION AND CORPORATISM 


Some have called for the dıvestıture of a larger percentage of state-owned companies 
through the stock market which would undermine the noyau dur strategy that stresses 
divestiture to a favored club of consortiums Critics of this policy point to France with its 
web of opaque corporate cross shareholdings that encourages underperformance by easing 
pressure on managers, thereby robbing privatization “of one of its greatest potential 
benefits"?0—namely, increased efficiency and accountability of management Sa‘idi, while 
one of the champions of a clearer form of corporate governance in Morocco, has favored 
a transaction method that does much to undermine ıt 

The management expertise, leadership, investment infusions, and market confidence 
that noyau dur shareholders bring to a privatized company, however, should not be 
underestimated Furthermore, private core shareholders can be convinced to pay a 
premium price for shares if they are assured some sort of managerial control over the 
privatized company, while public offerings usually involve a discount The government, 
on the other hand, may be rejecting more dynamic management and a more equitable 
distribution of gains from privatization by allowing the noyau dur structure to continue 
unchallenged 


WORKER PARTICIPATION 


The success of one objective laid down by the initial privatization law, namely, 
worker participation in the privatization of their companies, has been difficult to assess In 
many transactions a percentage of shares was reserved at a 15 percent discount for its 
workers and management The program, however, has lacked sufficient response from 
workers even with the generous financing terms that some compamies offered them One 
study shows that, as of November 1995, only 3,940 personnel had bought shares for a total 
of 178 4 million dirhams ($22 million)—a mere 2 5 percent of revenue accrued at that 
time 3! 

The Ministry of Privatization itself recognized that the average worker does not have 
the purchasing power to buy shares,32 while individual companies confirmed that if 
generous financing schemes were not offered there would be little demand among their 
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29 Centre Marocain de Conjoncture, Lettre No 47 (Casablanca November 1995), P 14, “Le point sur 
la privatisation des hötels” (Making the Point about Privatizing Hotels), L' Economiste, 12 May 1994 Examples 
include hotels Le Tarık and Les Amandıers de Tafraout, which were both ceded to the previous management of 
United Moroccan Hotels and Société Floride respectively 

30 "Hard Nuts to Crack," The Economist (London), 15 July 1995, p 14 

31 Centre Marocain de Conjoncture, Lettre No 47, p 13 

32 Anonymous interview at the Ministry of Privatization, Rabat, February 1996 
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employees for those shares 3 There were also rumors of speculatıon and of workers 
selling their shares despite strict rules on holding the shares for a minimum of three 
years * The program's lack of success and poor management, however, did not stop 
advocates of privatization from pointing to worker allocations to buttress their claims 
about the equity of the program ın the face of accusations, particularly by unions, that 
privatization favored a further concentration of wealth ın the hands of the few to the 
detriment of the working classes ?5 The employee share flotations thus provided powerful 
ammunition for privatization supporters 1n defending the social objectives of the program, 
but there 1s little tangible evidence of broad worker participation ın the program 


PRIVATIZATION BEFORE LIBERALIZATION 


In another effort to emphasize the social aspects of the privatization law, the 
government highlighted, in the 1989 law, the struggle against monopoly as part of its 
campaign to fight the concentration of wealth and empower new socio-economic groups 
within Moroccan society Despite the injunction in the original law prohibiting the sale of 
state enterprises that were monopolies, the state began, with the sale of SNEP in October 
1993, the divestiture of several concerns that operated 1n non-competitive environments 36 
The oil refineries and steel factories, for stance, were state monopolies for almost three 
decades and yet both the SAMIR refinery and the SONASID steel mill were partially sold 
off in 1996 

The state responded to accusations of monopoly-selling by indicating that the oil 
refining and steel sectors were open for competitive bidding and that heavy protectionism 
was due to disappear ın the near future 57 The incentive has remained, however, for the 
state to maintain preferential treatment for the two companies (SAMIR and SONASID) in 
order to lock ın core mvestors Meanwhile, the state has already compromised signed 
agreements with other companies, such as Mobil Oil, which was privatized in 1994, in 
order to protect SAMIR from the damaging effects of competition before it 1s completely 
sold off The state's betrayal of the Mobil agreement suggests that future investors could 
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33 Conversations with Faruq Britel of General Tire Maroc, March 1996 

34 There were accusations, by the Ministry of Privatization itself, that some workers were selling their 
shares prematurely and would be required to re-reimburse the government for their 15 percent discount if they 
did not comply with the three year minimum rule After the SOFAC Crédit privatization, there were allegations 
that the authorities could not keep track of worker shares subsequent to divestiture because they were bearer 
shares and difficult to identify, "L'Aprés privatisation le cas du Sofac Crédit," p 4 

35 Alfred Saulner talks specifically of the benefits to employees from the acquisition of shares, 
"Conséquences économiques anticipées du programme de privatisation au Maroc" (Expected Consequences of 
the Privatization Program in Morocco), paper presented at the conference, "La privatisation des entreprises 
publiques au Maroc instrument de la compétitivité internationale," Casablanca, 22-23 April 1993, p 4, In “Le 
Maroc veut utiliser l'argent des prıvatısatıons ” worker participation 1s perceived as a carrot to unions opposed 
to the privatization law 

36 Al-Bayan (Casablanca), 11 February 1996 The SNEP divestiture has been widely criticized in the 
Moroccan press as the divestiture of a monopoly to the only other similar concern 1n the Moroccan market 

37 According to the Uruguay round of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, however, Morocco 
can delay total İrberalızatıon until 2009 
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be scared off by the Ministry of Privatization's reduced credibility ın following through on 
its commitments 


THE STOCK MARKET ANIMATION OR SPECULATION? 


Sa‘idi has publicly lauded the privatization program as having breathed lıfe into the 
Casablanca stock market with rapid growth in volume and capitalization since the first 
public offering of shares in 1993 38 The privatization program has contributed to the 
animation of the stock exchange with a total of eight public offerings, issuing over 11 7 
million shares worth over 12 billion dirhams ($140 million), to what seems to be 
predominantly small Moroccan shareholders 3? These figures do not include the last two 
offermgs, SAMIR and SONASID, which were allocated primarily to those who had 
subscribed to the nearly three billion dirhams ($340 million) worth of PBs floated on the 
exchange 4° These volume numbers are even more striking when one takes into account 
the fact that the average annual stock exchange volume over the years 1993-95 was a 
mere 6 1 billion dirhams ($678 million) ^! In the first quarter of 1996 alone, privatization 
activity accounted for 72 percent of total volume with the issuance of the PBs and the 
SAMIR offering 42 According to Sa‘idi, the stock market has enabled the Moroccan 
government to tap domestic savings effectively Through the privatization program, a new 
generation of sophisticated Moroccan investors has come of age “3 Privatized companies 
are some of the most widely held firms listed on the stock exchange Major changes ın 
management techniques after privatization have engendered new long-term plans for those 
companies that the former state managers never had ^ 

A closer look, however, shows that the average Moroccan investor 1s not all that 
interested ın the long term value of securities and ıs drawn, rather, by the lucrative 
short-term capital gains that have characterized public offerings for privatisables up until 
the sale of SAMIR 45 Each privatization offering has become a familiar story to the 


38 The Ministry of Privatization likes to claim credit for market gains ın capitalization and volume since 
the Privatization Law was promulgated in 1989 In reality, early gains were not due to privatization activity on 
the stock exchange (there was none until 1993, four years after the law) despite the credit taken ın several 
Munistry of Privatization publications 

39 “Guide to Morocco’s Privatisation Programme,” Appendix 6, p 29 

40 Author’s estimate based on figures from the Casablanca stock exchange 

41 Isma'ıl Douwırı and Mouna Lahlou, The Year 1995 in Review (Casablanca Casablanca Finance 
Intermediation, 1996), p 18 If the reader 1s wondering why these volume figures are significantly lower than 
those registered by the Casablanca stock exchange itself, ıt 1s because the stock exchange, for accounting 
reasons, records transactions from both the seller and buyer viewpoints thereby doubling actual volume CFI has 
adjusted these figures for a more 1mpartial analysis of activity | 

42 Market Quarterly Q1—96, Casablanca Finance Intermediation, April 1996, p 8 

43 Le Temps du Maroc, 26 Aprıl 1996, p 33 

44 Compagnie de Transports au Maroc (CTM), SAMIR and BMCE are examples of firms that are 
widely held by thousands of individual shareholders contrary to many firms listed on the exchange that trade little 
and are controlled by tight family management that holds an overwhelming percentage of shares in the firm. It 
is too early to tell xf the privatisables will change this behavior Several companies including Cumenterie de 
l'Orientale (CIOR), CTM and Mobil, have changed management techniques significantly since privatization, 
instituting a longer term investment view Interviews with officials from CIOR, CTM and Mobil, February- 
March 1996 

45 La Vie Economique, 28 June 1996, p 65 
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exchange's brokerage firms—a flurry of actıvıty surroundıng the first days of ıssuance, 
with many small ınvestors rushing to buy up shares as prices rise rapidly, only to give way 
to an equally spurious activity of selling with a commensurate nose dive in the price of 
shares Institutions such as the banks, insurance companies and investment houses that 
operate on the stock exchange, and unlike the general Moroccan public, have developed 
a more sophisticated investment strategy, mop up what little liquidity remains at the end 
of these operations 

Nevertheless, privatization has done much to increase interest ın the stock market 
Even before the huge privatization bond and the SAMIR and SONASID public offerings, 
the privatization program had mobilized close to 200,000 new shareholders ın under three 
years, compared to the meager 10,000 individuals who comprised an elite shareholding 
club before the government began divesting public enterprises via the stock exchange 4$ 
These new investors, however, can hardly be considered sophisticated, and many brokers 
are quick to point out that 1996 was probably the first year that the market followed 
company earnings consistently There 1s also the question of whether the small Moroccan 
shareholder ıs actually the major buyer of privatized companies Dumng the first 
prıvatızatıons of CTM and Cimenterie de l'Onentale (CIOR), there was a lot of 
behind-the-scenes manipulation by larger purchasers which distorted the actual picture 
For example, a factory owner would use the identity cards of his workers to purchase 
shares for himself under a separate account “7 It was 1n response to this practice that the 
government introduced limits on how many shares could be purchased per family The 
average price of a single share, on the stock exchange, 1s 400 dirhams^? ($46), or four 
percent of the average per capita ıncome!# Popular shareholding ın Morocco has 
definitely risen thanks to the privatization program, but to what extent this new class of 
investors can be called "broad" 1s a matter for debate 

The symbiotic relationship between Morocco's privatization program and the 
Casablanca equity market 1s a confirmed fact While privatization has put the stock 
exchange on the map for many domestic and international investors, the stock market has 
been a crucial tool for the privatization program ın divesting state assets 1n an efficient, 
transparent and timely manner It 1s perhaps a testament to the privatization ministry's 
marketing efforts that 500 million of the 800 million in foreign investment into Morocco 
in 1994 came through the stock exchange 50 The Casablanca market, however, 1s still 1n 
its infancy, and portfolio investments have an uncanny trait of being able to flow out as 
quickly as they come in 


46 "Guide to Morocco’s Privatisation Programme,” p 8 

47 Interview with Casablanca Finance Intermediation, March 1996 

48 L'Economiste, 30 May 1996, p 46 

49 Taking Moroccan per capita income figures m US$ for 1995 

50 "L'événement financier de l'année" (The Financial Event of the Year), L' Economiste, 27 June 1996, 
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CONCLUSION 


There 1s no doubt that the Moroccan government has sufficiently expressed its need 
for economic change and has expended a great deal of energy attempting to convince a 
reluctant society of the need for reform Ironically, the strongest opposition to change has 
come from within the state Privatization and its complementary reforms have been only 
one aspect of the process that has marked Morocco's emergence ınto the world economy 
They have dwarfed all other divestiture programs 1n the Middle East/North Africa region 
ın terms of gains, scope and popular support Perhaps their greatest contribution has been 
ın invigorating the Moroccan capital markets, although ıt 1s still too early to tell if the 
Casablanca stock exchange 1s poised to play a vital role ın mobilizing and reallocating 
savings Nevertheless, privatization has fallen far short of some of the original objectives, 
and appears to have perpetuated the existing socio-economic system rather than benefitted 
new groups within the society 

Although the government's reform effort has begun to challenge and change attitudes 
towards private 1nvestment and the public sector, the state remains divided on its future 
role 1n economic life While some 1n government continue to emphasize the state's "social 
role,"5! others, like Sa'ıdı, talk of disengagement The king, the only political player in 
Morocco with the requisite clout and power to redefine attitudes within the government 
permanently, has chosen to remain on the sidelines The public sector, for all of its 
inefficiencies, does serve to maintain employment and provide essential goods and 
services below cost Moroccans have grown used to this dynamic, and its dısmantlıng 1s 
a sensitive issue However, a slower, more tentative pace has its consequences in a 
competitive global marketplace where a country's ability and willingness to adapt quickly 
ıs the difference between sustained growth and socio-economic stagnatıon As long as this 
schism exists within the government, reform will continue to be sabotaged and the private 
sector will never be free to realize 1ts full potential. As long as the state 1s unwilling or 
unable to carry the pace of reform to a higher level, customary behavior will hinder further 
advances 





51 “Mourad Chenf tire les leçons de la gréve à l'OCP" (Mourad Chenf Draws Certain Lessons from 
the Strike at the OCP), L'Economiste, 28 March 1996, p 39 
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Oct. 16: In Cairo, Palestinian National Assembly 
(PNA) president Yasir Arafat met with Egyptian 
president Husnı Mubarak to discuss Israeli-Pales- 
tınıan negotiations Arafat also met with Jorda- 
nian prime minister “Abd al-Karim al-Kabariti on 
the same subject Arafat accused Israel of reneg- 
ing on its agreement to redeploy troops from 
Hebron [10/17 NYT] 

Oct. 17: Near Tulkarm, Israel security forces 
arrested six Palestinians after discovering weap- 
ons and stolen Israeli military uniforms hidden ın 


their homes [10/18 JP] 
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Chronology 


October 16, 1996-January 15, 1997 


Oct. 20: In Damascus, French president Jacques 
Chirac met with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad to 
discuss the Arab-Israeli peace process and an 
increased role for Europe in the peace process 
Israeli foreign minister David Levy issued a 
statement rejecting greater European participa- 
tion [10/21 FT, 10/22 FBIS] 

In Cairo, Italian prime minister Romano Conti 
met with Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss 
the Arab-Israeli peace process [10/22 FBIS] 
Oct. 22: In Jerusalem, French president Chirac 
met with Israeli prime minister Binyamin Netan- 
yahu to discuss the Arab-Israeli peace process 
[10/23 NYT, 10/24 FBIS] 

On a tour of Jerusalem, visiting French presi- 
dent Chirac scolded his Israeli security detail, 
which had been shoving away Palestinians, re- 
porters and Chirac’s aides Chirac accused the 
Israelis of deliberately harassing his entourage 
[10/23 NYT] 

Oct. 23. In Ramallah, French president Chirac 
addressed the Palestinian Council about Israeli- 
Palestinian relations Chirac was the first head of 
state to address the Palestinian Council Chirac 
expressed support for a Palestinian state and 
criticized recent Israeli actions [10/24 NYT] 
Oct. 24: In Amman, French presıdent'Chırac met 
with Jordan’s King Husayn to discuss the Arab- 
Israeli peace process [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: In Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, Egyptian 
president Mubarak met with Israeli Labor Party 
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leader and former Prıme Mınıster Shımon Peres to 
discuss Arab-Israelı relations and on-going Israe- 
li-Palestinian negotiations over Hebron Peres an- 
nounced that Syrian president Asad had agreed to 
meet with him to discuss the Arab-Israeli peace 
process [10/28 FT, 10/29 FBIS] 

It was reported that Prime Minister Netanyahu 
approved a plan for Israel's National Oil Com- 
pany to drill for oil ın the Golan Heights [10/28 
WSJ] 

In Husan, in the West Bank, a Jewish settler 

allegedly beat to death Palestinian Hilmi Shosi, 
aged 10 An Israeli official stated the boy died 
while being chased [10/29 NYT, WP] 
Oct. 28: US special envoy Dennis Ross left Israel 
for Washington because of the lack of progress ın 
Israeli-Palestinian talks, which stalled on the issue 
of Hebron [10/29 NYT] 

In Husan, Palestinians protesting the death of 
Hılmı Shosı clashed with Israeli security forces 
Israeli authorities arrested the Jewish settler, 
Nahum Korman, said to be responsible for Sho- 
si’s death Korman 1s the security chief of the 
Hadar Beitar settlement, near Husan 110/29, 
10/30 WP] i 
Oct. 29: In Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, Jordan’s 
Kıng Husayn met wıth Egyptian presıdent 
Mubarak to discuss Israeli-Palestinian negotia- 
tions [10/31 FBIS] 

In Husan, Israeli security forces clashed with 
Palestiman demonstrators after the funeral for 
Hılmı Shosı had turned into a protest [10/30 
NYT] 

In Jerusalem, rıght-vvıng Israelis staged a dem- 
onstratıon calling for Israeli troops to remain ın 
Hebron [10/30 NYT] 

Oct. 30: The Jerusalem-based daily Al-Quds re- 
ported that Israel had approved the entry into 
PNA areas of 85 Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) members [11/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 31: The Tel Aviv-based daily Ha'areiz 
reported that 90 percent of the buildings destroyed 
by Israeli authorities because of unlicensed con- 
struction were owned by Palestimans However, 
Palestinians were only responsible for 60 percent 
of the unlicensed buildings [11/1 FT] 

Nov. 1: Israeli authorities charged Nahum Kor- 
man with manslaughter ın connection with the 
death of Hılmı Shusı on 27 October [11/2 WP] 


Nov. 3: Israel returned land in the West Bank near 
the Allenby Bridge to Zayd bin-Husayn bin-Nasr 
The Bin-Nasr's family had been forced to leave 
during the 1967 War Bin-Nasr 1s the cousin of 
King Husayn Israeli opponents of the move said 
that ıt would encourage others displaced in 1967 
to claim land 1n the West Bank [11/6 FBIS] 
Nov. 4: In Damascus, Egyptian president 
Mubarak met with Syrian president Asad to dis- 
cuss Arab-Israeli relations [11/6 FBIS] 

Israeli minister of infrastructure Ariel Sharon 
detailed a plan, still to be approved by Israeli 
prime minister Netanyahu, that would create two 
new cities ın the West Bank and increase the 
number of Jewish settlers there by 100,000 [11/5 
WP] 

In Jerusalem, Israeli minister of police Avigdor 
Kahalanı stated that a mosque being built on 
Temple Mount would be allowed to open [11/5 
WP] 

Nov. 6: In Amman, Israeli president Ezer Weiz- 
man met with Jordan's King Husayn to discuss 
Israeli-Palestinian negotiations. [11/8 FBIS] 
Nov. 9: In Hebron, ten Palestinian and Israeli 
leftist demonstrators were arrested at the Tomb of 
the Patnarchs after a scuffle with Israeli soldiers 
The demonstrators were there to confront Jewish 
settlers who were reading Biblical passages relat- 
ing to Jewish rights to Hebron [11/10 NYT] 
Nov. 10: At the West Bank settlement of Qiryat 
Sifir, Israeli security forces clashed with 200 
Palestinians protesting the expansion of the set- 
tlement, killing one Palestinian and wounding 11 
others [11/11 NYT] 

Israel lifted its ban on Palestinian workers from 
the West Bank and Gaza by allowing 35,000 men 
into İsrael The ban still applied to unmarried men 
under 30-years-old [11/11 FT] 

In Hebron, Israeli authorities “detained without 

trial” Noam Federman, a member of the Kach 
Party Authorities announced that 20 to 30 hard 
line settlers would be remanded prior to the 
transfer of Hebron to Palestinian authority [11/11 
NYT] 
Nov. 13: Israelı prime minister Netanyahu can- 
celed a trip to the United States in order to take 
personal charge of negotiations with the PNA, 
which had been ongoing since 6 October [11/14 
NYT] 


Nov. 16: In Qabatya, ın the VVest Bank, a bomb 
being prepared exploded, killing its maker, Mu- 
hammad Assas, a member of the Islamic Resis- 
tance Movement (HAMAS) Assas was suspected 
of preparing for an anti-Israeli suicide attack 
[11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 18: The Israeli ministry of defense autho- 
rized the construction of 1,100 housing units in 
the Jewish settlement of Immanuel, ın the West 
Bank The PNA and the Israel: group Peace Now 
criticized the decision [11/19 NYT] 

An Israeli military court sentenced four Israeli 
soldiers to one hour of imprisonment and a fine of 
one agora—less than one US cent—for the 13 
November 1993 negligent shooting-death of Pal- 
estinian İyad Mahmud Badran in Salfit, ın the 
West Bank (11/19 WP] 

Nov. 19: Israeli authorities arrested two Israeli 
border policemen after an amateur videotape 
showing the two beating Palestinians near Jerusa- 
lem was broadcast on Israeli television [11/20 
NYT] 

Nov. 20: Palestinian residents of Hebron reported 
that Israeli security forces had arrested 13 Pales- 
tınıans suspected of Islamic Jihad membership 
since 18 November [11/20 FT] 

Nov. 22: PNA president Arafat announced that 
Palestinians would be given 15 video cameras ın 
order to document abuse by Israeli security forces 
[11/23 NYT] 

Nov. 24: Near the West Bank settlement of 
Netzarım, Palestinian motorists jammed a road 
reserved for Israeli settlers, to protest travel re- 
strıctıons on Palestinians [11/25 WP] 

Nov. 26: Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Shara‘ 
stated that Syria would resume negotiations with 
İsrael at the point at which the talks had been 
suspended under the Peres government, and not 
start from scratch as the Israelis had suggested 
[11/28 FT] 

In Bethlehem, a delegation from the Quiryat 
Arba' settlement met with PNA president Arafat 
The settlers voiced support for the peace process 
and for Israeli redeployment ın Hebron [11/29 
FBIS] 

Nov. 29: It was reported that the United States 
had informed Saudi Arabia that the United States 
would block Saudi Arabia's admission to the 
World Trade Organization until Saudi Arabia 
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dropped its economic boycott of Israel [11/29 
WP] 

Nov. 30: In Abu Dhabi, PNA president Arafat 
met with the President of the United Arab Emir- 
ates, Shaykh Zayid bin Sultan al-Nuhayyan, to 
discuss the peace process [12/3 FBIS] 

In Hebron, Israeli security forces arrested five 
Palestimans and three Jewish settlers after they 
had broken up a clash between the two groups 
[12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Meeting ın Cairo, an emergency session 
of the League of Arab States called upon Israel to 
stop expanding Jewish settlements and warned 
that the settlement policy would destroy the peace 
process The League rejected a Syrian proposal 
for Arab states to suspend relations with Israel 
(12/2 NYT] 

Dec. 4: Spain extradıted Yusuf Majıd Mulqı to 
Italy Mulgı had been ın prison ın Italy for the 
1985 Achille Lauro hyacking when he escaped ın 
February and was recaptured 1n Spain 1n March 
[12/5 WP] 

Dec. 5: Cairo radio reported that Egyptian foreign 
minister “Amr Musa met with Israeli prime min- 
ıster Netanyahu ın London to discuss the peace 
process [12/6 FBIS] 

Greece deported Muhammad Rashid to Tum- 
sia. Rashid had served part of his 15-year sentence 
for the 1982 bombing of a Pan Am aırlıner which 
killed one person [12/6 NYT] 

Dec. 9: Palestinian students occupied the grounds 
of Hebron University, closed by Israel on 6 
March, to demand ıts reopening Student leaders 
announced that Israel would allow the reopening 
of Polytechnical College and agreed to discuss 
reopening Hebron University [12/10 NYT] 

Dec. 10: The US Consul General in Jerusalem, 
Edward Abington, stated that Israel planned to 
revoke residency rights of Palestinian-Americans 
living in Jerusalem unless they dropped their US 
citizenship [12/11 WP] 

Dec. 11: North of Ramallah, unknown gunmen 
attacked a family of Jewish settlers ın their car, 
killing two and wounding five Israeli defense 
minister Yitzhaq Mordechai stated that the attack- 
ers belonged to the Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine (PFLP) [12/12 NYT] 

Dec. 12: The PFLP claimed responsibility for the 
11 December attack, saying ıt was ın response to 
Israeli plans to build housing for Jews in Jerusa- 
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lem and to expand Jewish settlements 1n the West 
Bank [12/13 FT] 

Dec. 13. The Israel: Cabinet approved subsidies 
for Jewish settlers ın the West Bank, including 
special grants and decreased income taxes The 
PNA reacted with strong criticism. In Gaza, HA- 
MAS sponsored a rally, attended by 15,000 Pal- 
estinians, to protest the subsidies [12/14 NYT] 
Dec. 15: Eight former senior US administration 
officials, including former secretaries of state 
James Baker, Lawrence Eagleburger and Cyrus 
Vance, sent a letter to Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu criticizing his policy on Jewish settle- 
ments as threatening the peace process [12/15 
NYT] 

PNA president Arafat and Israeli prime mınıs- 
ter Netanyahu held a telephone conversation ın 
which they discussed the negotiations over Israeli 
troop redeployment from Hebron [12/16 NYT] 
Dec 16: in Hebron, 1,000 demonstrators 
marched, callıng for the reopening of Hebron 
University [12/17 WP] 

At a news conference, US president Bill Clin- 
ton stated that Israel's settlement policy was an 
*obstacle to peace" and urged Israel not to act 
unilaterally ın its policy. (12/17 NYT] 

Dec. 17: Tunisia suspended its relations. with 
Israel, citing violations of İsraeli-Palestiman 
agreements and Israel's settlement policy [12/18 
FT] 

Dec. 18: A Palestiman court convicted three 
PFLP members of slayıng two Israeli settlers and 
woundıng five others on 11 December Two were 
sentenced to life imprisonment and one was sen- 
tenced to 15 years” 1mprisonment (12/19 WP] 
Dec. 19: In Amman, Israeli foreign minister Levy 
met with Jordanian prime minister al-Kabariti to 
discuss the peace process [12/20 FBIS] 

Dec 21: In Amman, PNA president Arafat met 
with Jordan's King Husayn to discuss the status of 
Israeli-Palestinian relations [12/24 FBIS] 

In Hebron, Israeli security forces intervened to 
end a clash between a group of Jewish settlers and 
Palestinians Several Palestinians were wounded 
by both the settlers and the security personnel 
[12/22 NYT] 

In the Ras al-“Amud district of East Jerusalem, 
Israelis and Palestimans joined to protest a plan to 
build 132 Jewish housing units in the predomi- 
nately Palestinian area The protestors claimed 


that the plan would undermine the peace process 
[12/22 FT] 

Dec. 22: In Gaza, US special envoy Dennis Ross 
met with PNA president Arafat to discuss the 
Israeli-Palestinian negotiations over Hebron 
Later, ın Jerusalem, Ross discussed Hebron with 
Israel: foreign minister Levy [12/24 FBIS] 

In Hebron, a firebomb exploded near a Jewish 
house There were no injuries but Israeli author- 
ities ımposed a curfew on the town Palestinians 
reacted to the curfew with protests prompting a 
clash with Israeli security forces About 100 
Palestinians were briefly arrested, then released 
[12/23 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 23: In Israel, Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu met with the PNA’s principle negotiator, 
Mahmud ‘Abbas, to discuss Israeli-Palestinian 
talks over Hebron [12/24 NYT] 

Dec. 24: At the Erez checkpoint, Israeli prime 
minister Netanyahu met with PNA president 
Arafat to discuss negotiations over Hebron 
[12/25 NYT] 

Dec. 25: In Hebron, Jewish settlers protesting the 
Israeli government's negotiations on Hebron oc- 
cupied the rooftops of Palestinian buildings near 
their compound Israeli security forces removed 
the protestors, arresting four Also, Israeli security 
forces arrested five Palestinians who had thrown 
firebombs at guard posts [12/26 NYT, WP] 
Dec. 28: Israel allowed the reopening of the 
Hebron (Islamic) University, which had been 
closed on 6 March [12/29 WP] 

Dec 29: In Cairo, PNA president Arafat met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss Israeli- 
Palestinian negotiations over Hebron Later, in 
Gaza, Arafat met with Israeli defense minister 
Mordechaı to discuss the same subject [12/30 
NYT] 

Dec. 30° In Jerusalem, US envoy Ross met with 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu to discuss Israe- 
li-Palestinian negotiations over Hebron Later, ın 
Gaza, Ross met with PNA president Arafat to 
discuss the same subject [12/31 NYT] 

Dec. 31: In Hebron, Jewish settlers broke into a 
Palestinian market building and claimed it for 
Jews Israeli police expelled them from the build- 
ing, arresting 15 of them [1/1 WP] 


1997 


Jan. 1: In Hebron, Noam Friedman, an off-duty 
Israeli soldier, opened fire ın a Palestinian market, 


wounding eleven Palestinians before Israeli sol- 
diers disarmed him Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu called the act "criminal ” [1/2 NYT, FT] 
Jan. 2: The Syrian state news service reported 
that Israeli secret agents were responsible for the 
31 December 1996 bus bombing ın Damascus 
[1/3 NYT] 

Israeli police arrested an unidentified man as a 
suspected accomplice to Noam Fnedman, who 
had wounded eleven Palestinians on 1 January 
(1/3 FT] 

Negotiators ın Israeli-Palestinian talks over He- 
bron reported that negotiations were deadlocked 
on the issue of a time-table for further Israeli 
troop withdrawals from the West Bank after the 
Hebron redeployment was completed [1/3 FT] 
Jan. 3: Near the Beit El settlement, north of 
Ramallah, Jewish settlers moved seven mobile 
homes to a hill they claimed Israel authorities 
persuaded them to vacate the hill after promising 
that Israeli defense minister Mordechai would 
meet with the settlers to discuss expanding the 
settlement [1/4 NYT] 

Jan. 4: In connection with Israeli-Palestinian 
negotiations over Hebron, US envoy Ross met 
with PNA president Arafat ın Gaza, and Israeli 
prime minister Netanyahu in Jerusalem [1/5 
NYT] 

Jan. 5: At the Erez checkpoint, Israel: prime 
minister Netanyahu met with PNA president 
Arafat to discuss an agreement on Hebron US 
envoy Ross had arranged the meeting [1/6 NYT] 
Jan. 6: In Bethlehem, US envoy Ross met with 
PNA president Arafat to discuss an Israeli-Pales- 
tinian agreement on Hebron [1/7 NYT] 

Jan. 8: In Aswan, Egypt, Jordan’s King Husayn 
met with Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss 
the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations over Hebron 
[1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 11: In Cairo, Egyptian president Mubarak 
met separately with PNA president Arafat and US 
envoy Ross to discuss an agreement on Hebron 
Ross stated that the Hebron issue had been solved 
but that the two sides disagreed over the tımıng of 
further Israel: withdrawal from the West Bank 
[1/12 NYT] 

Jan. 12: In Gaza, Jordan’s King Husayn met with 
PNA president Arafat to discuss the status of the 
Israeli-Palestinian agreement on Hebron Later, ın 
Tel Aviv, Husayn met with Israeli prime minister 
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Netanyahu and US envoy Ross The three an- 
nounced that a deal on Hebron would be signed 
on 13 January [1/13 NYT, 1/14 FBIS] 

dan. 13: The signing of a deal on Israeli rede- 
ployment from Hebron and a time-table for fur- 
ther Israeli redeployment from the West Bank was 
delayed while negotiators finalized .the draft 
(1/14 NYT] 

Jan. 14: In Jahalin, in the West Bank, Israeli 
forces bulldozed three bedouin homes and evicted 
their occupants to make room for the expansion of 
the Maale Adumin settlement [1/15 NYT] 

Jan. 15: Meeting at the Erez checkpoınt, Israeli 
prme minister Netanyahu and PNA president 
Arafat signed the “Protocol Concerning the Re- 
deployment ın Hebron ” They also signed another 
document, the “Note for the Record,” which 
provided a framework for further Israeli-Palestin- 
lan actions concerning the peace process [1/15 
NYT] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iran 


1996 

Nov. 4: Armenian prime minister Hrant Bagratian 
resigned, citing personal reasons The resignation 
came after a protest vote against his rigid budget- 
ary reform policy [11/5 FT] 

Nov 24: It was reported that the government of 
Kazakstan had temporarily cut off electricity to 
the independent broadcasting station, Company 
M [11/24 FT] 

Dec. 2: In Tajikistan, opposition forces captured 
from government troops the town of Garm, 130 
miles east of Dushanbe [12/2 WP] 

Dec. 4: Near Garm, Tajikistan, government and 
opposition forces clashed [12/5 NYT] 

Dec. 11: Tayikistani opposition radio reported that 
an opposition group led by Mirzo Ziyo captured a 
British-owned Darvaz gold mine from govern- 
ment troops [12/12 FT] 

Meeting ın Khostdeleh, ın northern Afghanı- 
stan, Tajikistan: president Emomalı Rakhmonov 
and opposition leader Sayyid ‘Abdallah Nun 
ımtıaled a temporary cease-fire agreement to be 
monitored by the United Nations [12/12 NYT] 
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Dec. 18: Tayıkıstanı opposıtıon forces released 39 
members of the Tajıkıstanı security forces cap- 
tured during fighting in December [12/20 FBIS] 
Dec. 20: Near Dushanbe, militiamen loyal to 
rebel leader Rizon Sadirov abducted 23 people, 
including eight UN cease-fire observers, from a 
convoy of vehicles carrying government officials 
and members of opposition groups involved ın 
talks with the government Sadirov’s group de- 
manded safe return for his forces from Afghanı- 
stan in exchange for the hostages’ lives [12/21 
NYT] 

Dec. 21: In Moscow, Tayıkıstanı president Rakh- 
monov met with opposition leader Nuri to discuss 
a peace agreement [12/22 NYT] 

In Tajikistan, Sadirov’s forces released 21 of 
the hostages taken the previous day The two 
remaining hostages were opposition members 
[12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 23: The government of Tajikistan signed a 
cease-fire agreement with the opposition forces of 
Sayyid ‘Abdallah Nurı [12/24 NYT] 

It was reported that the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) suspended a $185 million loan to 
Uzbekistan because of inflation and relaxed for- 
eign-exchange controls [12/23 WSJ] 

Dec. 25: Russian soldiers on Tajıkıstan's border 
with Afghanistan exchanged fire with Tajıkıstanı 
opposition forces in Afghanistan [12/26 NYT] 


Petroleum Affairs 


See also, Oman 


1996 
Nov. 10: Algeria opened an 865-mile oil pipeline 


to Spain The cost of the project was $2 3 billion 
[11/11 FT] 

Nov. 13: The US firm AMOCO announced a $4 
billion Joint venture with the Egyptian General 
Petroleum Company to build a natural gas plant in 
Egypt to supply Turkey [11/14 NYT, FT] 

Nov. 14: It was reported that Iran, Russia and 
Turkmenistan had reached an agreement on joint 
development of oil and natural gas resources ın 
the Caspian Sea [11/14 WSJ] 

Dec. 3: Saga Petroleum, of Norway, purchased 
the North Sea oil company Santa Fe from the 
Kuwait Petroleum Corporation (KPC) for $1 23 
billion. [12/3 FT] 


Dec. 7: Kazakstan, Oman and Russia signed an 
agreement with nine energy companies for a $2 
billion pipeline. project for the export of Kazak- 
stanı oll and gas [12/8 FT] 

Dec. 11: The Turkish oil firm TUPRAS and the 
Iraqi oil marketing firm SOMO signed a contract 
for the export of 75,000 barrels per day from Iraq 
to Turkey [12/11 FT] 

Dec. 28: Iran, Turkey and Turkmenistan signed 
an agreement on natural gas supplies to Turkey, 
and on Turkey's role as a conduit for natural gas 
exports to Europe [12/31 FBIS] 


Regional Affairs 
1996 


Oct. 16: Algeria and Bahrain signed an agreement 
to cooperate on combating terrorism [10/18 
FBIS] 

Oct. 18: Tranıan foreign minister “Alı Akbar 
Velayatı reported that he had conducted a sıx- 
nation tour meetıng with representatives and 
heads-of-state of India, Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tayıkıstan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan The 
meetıngs centered on the subject of Afghanıstan 
and regional security [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: In Istanbul, Iranian foreign minister 
Velayati met with Turkish foreign minister Tansu 
Caller to discuss the situation of Kurds in northern 
Iraq [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: The Istanbul-based daily Hurriyet re- 
ported that Turkish and Iranian forces carried out 
Joint operations against Kurdistan Workers' Party 
(PKK) camps ın Iran The report criticized. the 
effectiveness of the operation [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 26° Iran released 150 Iraqi prisoners-of-war 
(POVVs) from the 1980—88 Iran-Iraq War [10/29 
FBIS] 

Oct. 28: In Tunis, Libyan head-of-state Mu'am- 
mar Qadhdhafi met with Tunısıan president Zayn 
al-“Abdın bın-“Alı to discuss bilateral relations 
[11/1 FBIS] 

Taq and Lıbya sıgned agreements on cultural, 
educational, and scientific cooperation [10/31 
FBIS] 

Oct. 31. In Nakhichevan, Azerbaijan, Azerbaijan 
president Heydar Alıev met with İranıan first vice 
president Hasan Habib: to discuss trilateral ties 
with Georgia, Kazakstan, Russia, and Turkmeni- 
stan They agreed to extend a rad lınk from 


Parsabad-e Moghan, Tran, to Nakhıchevan 111/4 
FBIS] 

Nov. 6: In Rabat, UAE president Shaykh Zayıd 
bın-Sultan al-Nuhayyan met with Morocco's 
King Hasan II. The subject of the meeting was not 
reported [11/8 FBIS] 

Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) sources 
reported that Turkish ground and air forces 
crossed into northern Iraq on 3—4 November, 
damaging villages and making arrests [11/8 
FBIS] 

Radio Free Lebanon reported that Paraguayan 
officials extradited Lebanese Marwan al-Safadı to 
the United States, where he 1s wanted in connec- 
tion with the 26 February 1993 World Trade 
Center bombing [11/13 FBIS] 

In Cairo, Egyptian authorities arrested Israeli 
Azam Azam for spying for Israel Azam Azam 
was an employee of the Egyptian-Israeli Tefron 
Textiles joint-venture [11/13 FT] 

Nov. 9: The Mashhad-based publication Kho- 
rasan reported that a week-long visit to Azerbaı- 
jan and Georgia by Iranian first vice-president 
Hasan Habibi resulted in several trade and eco- 
nomic agreements between the two countries and 
Tran [11/19 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: In Amman, Jordanian prime minister 
“Abd al-Karım al-Kabarıtı met with Turkish for- 
eign minister Ciller to discuss bilateral relations, 
the Arab-Israeli peace process and their countries’ 
relations with Iraq [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 12: In Cairo, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak hosted the Middle East/North Africa 
(MENA) Economic Summit Israeli foreign min- 
ister David Levy attended [11/13 NYT] 

In an adjunct to the MENA Economic Summit, 
business leaders from Egypt and Israel established 
a joint business council to lobby both countries to 
continue with the peace process [11/14 FT] 

In Tehran, ousted Afghan president Borhanod- 
din Rabbani met with Iranian president ‘Ali ‘Ak- 
bar Hashem: Rafsanjani to discuss the situation ın 
Afghanistan [11/13 FBIS] 

In Ankara, İraqı deputy prime minister Tariq 
‘Aziz met with Turkish prime minister Neçmettin 
Erbakan to discuss bilateral relations [11/13 FT] 
Nov. 13: In Tehran, Omanı foreign minister 
Yusuf bin-'Alawi met with Iranian foreign min- 
ıster Velayatı to discuss bilateral relations and 
regional issues [11/15 FBIS] 
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Nov. 14: In Abu Dhabi, UAE president al-Nu- 
hayyan met with the Amir of Bahrain, Shaykh “Isa 
bin-Salman al-Khalifa, to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions [11/15 FBIS] 

Iran and Iraq exchanged the bodies 'of soldiers 
killed ın the 1980—88 Iran-Iraq War Forty Iranı- 
ans were exchanged for 99 Iraqis [11/15 FBIS] 
Nov. 19: The Turkish Contractors! Association 
reported that Libya had repaid $33 2 million of 
the $40 mıllıon owed to Turkish firms [11/22 
FBIS] 

A German court sentenced Palestinian Suhayla 
Andrawus to 12 years” imprisonment for the 1977 
hyacking of a German airliner to Somalia in 
which one crewmember died [11/20 FT] 

Nov. 25: The Amman-based publication Al-Majd 
reported that Syrian officials had banned the 
distribution of the newspaper in Syria and Leba- 
non [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: The London-based daily Al-Quds al- 
“Arabı reported that the Taliban of Afghanistan 
had rejected an extradition request by Saudi Ara- 
bia for “Usama bın-Ladın, a suspected supporter 
of terrorist groups [11/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 30: Turkish warplanes bombed suspected 
PKK bases ın northern Iraq Ground ‘units then 
crossed the border ınto northern Iraq and report- 
ediy killed 55 PKK members ın clashes [12/3 
FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Iran and Tunisia signed agreements on 
agricultural, commercial and political coopera- 
tion [12/3 FBIS] 

The United Arab Emirates offered a loan, re- 
portediy of $500 million, to Pakistan, which had 
been urgently seeking funding to boost its trou- 
bled economy [12/2 FT] 

Dec. 2: In Trıpolı, Egyptian president Mubarak 
met with Libyan head-of-state Qadhdhafi to dıs- 
cuss regional issues 112/3, 12/4 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: In Damascus, Iranian foreign minister 
Velayati met with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad 
to discuss bilateral relations, regional issues and 
Arab-Israeli relations [12/5 FBIS] 

In Tunis, Egyptian president Mubarak met with 

Tunisian president bin-‘Ali to discuss bilateral 
relations and regional issues [12/5 FBIS] 
Dec. 4: In Bahrain, a trial began for two Qatarıs, 
Fahd Hamad al-Bakir and Salwa Jasım Fakhrı, 
charged with spying on Bahrain for Qatar [12/6 
FBIS] 
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Dec. 5: Israel signed an agreement with Turkey to 
modernize 54 of Turkey's F-4 warplanes for $600 
million [12/9 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: In Abu Dhabı, Jordan’s King Husayn met 
with UAE president al-Nuhayyan [12/10 FBIS] 

In Duha, the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
met for its 17th summit [12/10 FBIS] 

Yemen applied for membership in the GCC 
(12/10 FBIS] 

The Taliban of Afghanistan forced a UN air- 
plane carrying Tayıkıstanı opposition leader 
Sayyid ‘Abdallah Nurı to land ın Shindad air base, 
east of Kabul Nuri was flying to Kunduz, north- 
em Afghanistan, for peace talks with Tajıkıstanı 
president Emomali Rakhmonov [12/8 NYT] 
Dec. 8: The Taliban released a UN airplane it had 
captured on 7 December The passengers, who 
were Tayıkıstanı opposition leaders, remained ın 
Taliban custody [12/9 NYT} 

Dec. 9: The GCC, meeting m Duha, issued 
statements calling on Iraq to meet all UN sanction 
requirements, criticizing Iran for its weapons 
build-up and occupation of islands claimed by the 
United Arab Emirates, and condemning Israel for 
failing to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty [12/10 FT] 

Dec. 14: Bahrain and Morocco signed an agree- 
ment on judicial and legal cooperation [12/19 
FBIS] 

Dec. 16: In Amman, Tunisian prime minister 
Hamad Qarawi met with Jordan’s King Husayn to 
discuss bilateral relations and the peace process 
[12/18 FBIS] 

Dec 17: The UN Compensation Commission, 
charged with settling claims against Iraq for the 
1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, awarded the Ku- 
wait Oil Company $610 mıllıon for damage to 
700 oil wells that had been wrecked by retreating 
Iraqi troops [12/18 FT] 

Dec. 19: In Ankara, Iranian president Rafsanjani 
met with Turkish president Suleyman Demirel to 
discuss bilateral relations and regional issues 
[12/23 FBIS] 

Turkish warplanes bombed a suspected PKK 

base ın northern Iraq [12/24 FBIS] 
Dec 21: Iran and Turkey signed trade agree- 
ments They also agreed to study a plan to build a 
pipeline from Iran to Turkey [12/22 NYT, 12/24 
FBIS) 


In Islamabad, UAE president al-Nuhayyan met 
with Pakistani president Faruq Legharı to discuss 
bilateral relations (12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: İsrael and Turkey signed a customs 
cooperation agreement The agreement 1s the first 
phase of a planned free-trade zone that would 
encompass the two countries by the year 2000 
[12/24 FT] 

Dec. 24: Iran and Georgia signed a trade cooper- 
ation agreement [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 25: The Turkish parliament voted 255 to 217 
to extend support for Operation Provide Comfort 
ın northern Iraq [12/26 NYT] 

Dec. 28: The Amir of Bahrain, Shaykh al-Khalıfa, 
pardoned two Qataris who had been convicted of 
espionage on 26 December [12/31 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: A Bahraini military pilot flew his heli- 
copter to Duha and requested asylum Qatar 
decided to return the helicopter but not the pilot 
[1/3 FBISI 
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Jan. 2: Turkish military sources reported that, on 
30 December 1996, Turkish forces crossed into 
northern Iraq to attack three PKK bases, killing 
101 PKK members The action was ın response to 
a PKK attack on a Turkısh base near Sılopı Two 
Turkish soldiers were reported killed [1/2, 1/3 
NYT] 

In Washington, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation (FBI) disarmed six letter bombs sent to the 
Washington office of the London-based daily 
Al-Hayat Three bombs were also sent to a federal 
prison 1n Leavenworth, Kansas The letter bombs 
were sent form Alexandria, Egypt, on 21 Decem- 
ber 1996 [1/3 NYT, 1/4 WP] 

The London-based human nights group Islamic 
Press Observatory reported that Saudi Arabia had 
extradited four "Islamic militants" to Egypt some- 
time in July 1996 [1/3 FBIS] 

Jan. 3: Turkish news sources reported that the 
bodies of 40 Traqı Kurds had been found ın an 
area of northern Iraq that had been bombed by 
Turkish warplanes on 2 January [1/4 NYT] 
Jan. 4: In Rabat, Libyan prime minister “Abd 
al-Majıd al-Mubarak al-Qa”ud met with Moroc- 
can prime minister “Abd al-Latif Filalı to discuss 
bilateral relations. [1/7 FBIS] 

Jan 7: Iran and Iraq exchanged the bodies of 60 
Iranian and 77 Iraqi soldiers killed in the 
1980—88 Iran-Iraq war [1/9 FBIS] 


In Baghdad, several explosions near a Mojahe- 
dın-e Khalg Organization (MKO) headquarters 
wounded ten people An MKO source blamed 
Iran [1/9, 1/13 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: In Amman, a trade fair featuring some 70 
Israeli companies opened Several hundred people 
protested the trade fair ın front of the exhibition 
building [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: At the London headquarters of A/-Hayat 
a letter bomb wounded two workers Later, 1n 
New York, two more letter bombs addressed to 
the Al-Hayat office at the United Nations were 
discovered [1/14 NYTI 


Palestinian Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan 
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Nov. 20: In Paris, international investors, ınclud- 
ıng the World Bank, met with Palestmian Na- 
tional Authority (PNA) president Yasir Arafat and 
pledged $845 millon ın new investments in 
Palestinian areas. [11/21 FTT 

Nov. 21: The London-based daily Al-Sharq al- 
Awsat reported that the PNA had arrested two 
Palestinian council members, Muhammad Shihad 
and Nizar al-Rayyan, of the Islamic Salvation 
Party, which is associated with the Islamic Resis- 
tance Movement (HAMAS) [11/22 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: In Jericho, a prison guard fatally shot 
Rashid Fıtyanı, who had been arrested on 15 
January in connection with the murder of a 
HAMAS member [12/6 NYT) 

Dec. 6: A military court sentenced ‘Assam Ja- 
layta, a guard at a Palestinian prison, to life 
imprisonment for the murder of Rashid Fityanı on 
3 December [12/7 NYT] 

Dec. 16: PNA president Arafat issued a decree 
establishing the Palestinian Environment Author- 
ity and named Sufyan Sultan as its director 
[12/19 FBISI 


Western Sahara 
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Oct. 31: Morocco released 66 Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Saquia al-Hamra and R10 de Oro 
(POLISARIO) prisoners to the POLISARIO-con- 
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trolled area of Tinduf as part of a deal brokered by 
the United States The prisoners had been in 
Moroccan custody sınce the mıd-1970s [11/5 
FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, Regional 
Affairs, Iran 
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Oct. 16: Near Mazar-ı-Sharıf, General “Abd al- 
Rashid Dostam met with the Talıban's acting 
foreign minister, Muhammad Ghaws The two 
discussed a peace plan and a commission for the 
formation of a future government [10/17 FT] 
The representative of the ousted government of 
president Borhanoddin Rabbam to the United 
Nations, “Abd al-Rahım Ghafurzaı, outlined a 
cease-fire plan that would demılıtarıze Kabul 
under UN supervision and begin negotiations 
toward a unity government Ghafurzaı, stated that 
if the Taliban did not accept the plan, the forces of 
the ousted government would attack Kabul The 
"Taliban later rejected the plan (10/17 NYT, FT) 
Talıban forces and the forces of General Ah- 
mad Mas'ud clashed ın Sarobi, east of Kabul, and 
in sites north of Kabul Taliban warplanes 
bombed Tabal Sara; and Charikar, north of Kabul 
[10/17 WP] 
Oct. 19: General Mas'ud's forces captured 
Bagram mulıtary airport, north of Kabul [10/20 
NYTI 
Oct 20: The forces of General Mas'ud advanced 
to a point 13 miles from the outskirts of Kabul 
Forces of General Dostam advanced parallel to 
Mas'ud's advance Mas'ud fired missiles at Kabul 
airport, forcing the Taliban to evacuate their 
warplanes [10/21 NYT] 
Oct. 21: General Mas‘ud’s forces advanced to a 
point eight miles north of Kabul [10/22 NYT] 
Oct. 23: North of Kabul, Taliban and Mas‘ud’s 
forces exchanged rocket and artillery fire [10/24 
WP] 
Oct. 24: North of Kabul, sporadic fighting oc- 
curred between Taliban and Mas'ud's forces 
Taliban warplanes bombed the village of Kala- 
kan, which had rebelled against Taliban rule, 
killing 14 cıvıhans [10/25 WP} 
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Oct. 25. Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured the northwestern province of 
Badghis from Dostam's forces [10/26 NYT] 

Kabul radio, controlled by the Taliban and 
called “Voice of Sharı'a,” reported that police ın 
Kabul had arrested nine people and charged them 
with sedition and working for the “enemy” 
[10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: Dostam warplanes bombed unspecified 
Taliban positions [10/27 WP] 

Oct. 27: North of Kabul, Taliban forces clashed 
with the forces of General Dostam and General 
Mas‘ud Anti-Taliban warplanes staged raids over 
Kabul [10/28 NYT] 

Oct. 30: It was reported that General Dostam’s 
forces had clashed with Taliban forces ın Badghıs 
Province One report stated that Dostam’s forces 
had captured several towns ın Badghis [10/31 
NYT, 11/1 FBISI 

Mas‘ud’s forces advanced to a point eight miles 
north of Kabul [10/31 NYT] 

Oct. 31: Taliban and Mas‘ud’s forces traded 
artillery and rocket fire north of Kabul An air raid 
on Kabul airport killed three children and 
wounded seven others Mas‘ud’s forces also 
launched attacks agaist Taliban positions 20 
miles north of Kabul [11/1 NYT, FT] 

Nov. 1: The Moscow-based ITAR-TASS news 
service reported that Dostam-Mas‘ud forces re- 
captured Badghis Province from the Taliban 
[11/4 FBIS] 

A senior Taliban official stated that school for 
women would reopen after Kabul became secure 
and fighting ended [11/2 WP] 

Nov. 6: Taliban and opposition (Dostam and 
Mas‘ud) forces traded artillery fire north of Kabul 
Opposition warplanes bombed Taliban positions 
north of Kabul [11/7 NYT] 

Nov. 10. Taliban forces fired rockets and artillery 
at opposition positions north of Kabul Opposition 
warplanes bombed Kabul airport, hitting a hangar 
Fighting north of the city created hundreds of 
refugees fleeing the conflict [11/11 NYT] 

Taliban and General Mas‘ud’s forces ex- 
changed war dead in a deal arranged by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross [11/11 
NYT] 

Nov. 12: Rockets fired by Taliban forces killed 22 
people in a village near Bagram Arrport, north of 
Kabul [11/13 WSJ] 


Nov. 15: Fighting between Taliban and General 
Dostam’s forces in the western province of 
Badghis caused refugees to flee to Herat General 
Dostam’s warplanes bombed Herat’s airport 
[11/16 NYT] 

Nov. 20: Citing intimidation of its workers by 
Taliban soldiers, the United Nations suspended its 
refugee relief programs ın Kabul [11/21 NYT] 
Nov. 24: Islamabad radio reported that Taliban 
forces had captured positions of opposition forces 
ın Gol Darreh, north of Kabul [11/26 FBIS] 
Dec. 11: The United Nations resumed humanıtar- 
1an programs after the Taliban released four aid 
workers 1t had arrested on 20 November [12/12 
NYT] 

Dec. 23: Tehran radio reported that, on 21-22 
December, demonstrators marched ın Herat to 
protest Taliban rule Forty women were arrested 
for demonstrating 112/24, 12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 27: Taliban forces began an offensive 
agamst opposition forces north of Kabul The 
Taliban claimed to have captured opposition po- 
sitions and killed 300 opposition fighters [12/28 
WP, 12/31 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: Taliban sources reported that opposition 
forces had attacked Taliban positions im 
Qarabagh, north of Kabul, with infantry, artillery 
and warplanes [12/31 FBIS] 
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Jan. 2: Opposition forces bombed Kabul airport 
with warplanes [1/6 FBIS] 

Jan. 5: In Kabul, bombs dropped by an opposi- 
tion warplane killed four people and wounded 15 
others [1/7 FBIS] 

In Kabul, bombs dropped by warplanes of 
General Dostam killed seven people and wounded 
69 others Another report said that the raid had 
killed four people and wounded 32 others [1/6 
NYT] 

Jan. 8: At the Salang pass, Generals Dostam and 
Mas'ud met to discuss their campaign against the 
Taliban [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: In the western province of Badghis, 
General Dostam's forces attacked Taliban posi- 
tions An undetermined number of casualties were 
reported [1/15 FBIS] 

In Islamabad, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, Taliban and Supreme Council for the 


Defense of Afghanıstan representatıves met to 
dıscuss a cease-fire 11/16 FBISI 

Jan 15. Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured the Bagram Airport, north of 
Kabul, from opposition forces [1/17 FBIS] 


Algeria 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Western 
Sahara 
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Oct. 21. In Algiers, the mayor of Algiers, “Alı 
Boucetta, was fatally shot One report stated that 
Boucetta was attacked in his motorcade by Islam- 
ists Another report, from government authorities, 
stated that Boucetta was killed at his home by a 
stray bullet The France-based Europe 1 radio 
reported that police had killed 13 Islamısts in 
connection with the incident. [10/22 NYT] 

Oct. 22: The government submitted for public 
consideration a draft constitution to be voted on ın 
a referendum on 28 November [10/23 NYT] 
Nov. 5: In Sid Kibrr, 30 miles south of Algiers, an 
unknown group killed 31 people The government 
blamed the attack on "terrorists " [11/7 WP] 
Nov. 6: It was reported that an unknown group 
kılled 13 people ın Duaduda, west of Algiers 
[11/6 WP] 

Nov. 7: In the western village of Bukiu, a bomb 
exploded in a health center, killing five people 
Security sources blamed Islamists [11/8 WP] 
Nov. 8: In Sid Kıbır, inhabitants attacked mem- 
bers of the group thought responsible for the 5 
November ıncıdent, killing two of the group and 
wounding one [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: In the Tixerame suburb of Algiers, a 
bomb exploded near a bus and a school, killing 15 
people and wounding 30 others [11/11 NYT] 
Nov. 13: In Blida Province, an unidentified group 
killed 12 people Authorities blamed Islamists for 
the act [11/15 WP] 

Nov. 14: In Medea Province, an unidentified 
group killed eight people Authorities blamed 
Islamists for the act [11/15 WP] 

Nov. 19- The London-based Amnesty Interna- 
tional 1ssued a report that stated that citizen 
militias, armed by the government to fight against 
Islamists, had been guilty of extrajudicial execu- 
tions [11/19 FT] 
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Nov. 25: In Berrouaghia, south of Algiers, a bomb 
exploded at a bus stop, killing one person and 
wounding 13 others [11/26 WP] 
Nov. 28: A referendum on a new constitution was 
held The proposed constitutional changes 1n- 
cluded a ban on religiously based political parties 
and enhanced presidential powers [11/29 NYT] 
In Algiers, a bomb exploded ın a café, killing 
five people [12/2 FBIS] 
Nov. 29: The government released the results of 
the previous day's referendum on the new consti- 
tution Of the 12 7 million people who voted, 85 5 
percent voted ın favor of the new constitution 
Opposition groups charged the government with 
vote tampering [11/30 NYT, FT] 
Dec. 3: In Paris, a bomb in the subway killed 
three people and wounded seven others Suspı- 
cıon centered on Algerian Islamists (12/4, 12/6 
NYT] 
Dec. 5: An unidentified group killed 19 people in 
Benachour, ın Blida Province [12/10 FBIS] 
Dec. 10: In Kouinine, ın Blida Province, an 
unknown group killed eight people [12/11 FBIS] 
Near Paris, French police arrested four suspects 
in the 1995 bombings ın Paris and Lyon The four 
arrested were suspected of affihation with the 
Armed Islamic Group (GIA) [12/11 NYT] 
Dec. 11: An Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) source 
reported that US immigration officials had de- 
taimed FIS leader Anwar Haddam [12/12 NYT] 
Dec. 12: It was reported that an unidentified group 
had killed four people in Algiers [12/13 FBIS] 
Dec. 18: The London-based daily Al-Sharq al- 
Awsat reported that security forces had killed two 
senior GIA figures, Ibrahim Qadı and Radwan 
Shiha, on 9 December in Algiers [12/19 FBIS] 
Dec. 21: In Duada, west of Algiers, a bomb at a 
high school killed one student and wounded 
another Girls at the school were known to refuse 
to wear head scarves [12/23 WP] 
Dec. 24: The French Mınıstry of the Interior 
announced that ıt had received a threatening letter 
from the GIA warning 1t would act against France 
ıf that country did not stop aid to Algeria and 
release Islamist prisoners. (12/25 NYT] 
Dec. 25: In Algiers, Nigerien students occupied 
the embassy of Niger demanding that their gov- 
ernment make overdue study grant payments 
[12/30 FBIS] 
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Dec. 26: In a suburb of Algiers, a car bomb killed 
ten to 20 people and wounded 86 others [12/27 
WP] 

Dec. 29: In “Ayn Defla, south of Algiers, the GIA 
killed 28 people [12/30 NYT] 

In a suburb of Algiers, a bomb ın a café near a 
police station wounded tens of people [12/30 
NYT] 

The government enacted a law giving the Min- 
istry of Defense the power to control the manu- 
facture, import and export of weapons, including 
guns and knives [12/30 NYT] 
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Jan. 5: In Duada, 60 kilometers from Algiers, 18 

people were killed by an unknown group [1/7 FT] 
Security sources reported that Islamists killed 

16 people in Bin ‘Ashur, in Blida Province [1/6 

FT, WP] 

Jan. 7: In Algiers, a bomb near a café popular 

with students killed 13 people and wounded 100 

others The two bombers were among those who 

were killed [1/8 NYT] 


Bahrain 


See also, Regional Affairs 
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Nov. 6: In Manama, Guyanese president Cheddı 
Jagan met with the Amur of Bahrain, Shaykh ‘Isa 
bin-Salman al-Khalifa, to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions [11/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 19: The opposition group, Bahrain Free Men 
Movement, reported that demonstrators in the 
Karb Abad area protesting the anniversary of the 
assumption of power of Shaykh ‘Isa bin-Salman 
al-Khalifa, were attacked by security forces 
[12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: Iranian Kordestan Democratic Party 
(IKDP) reported that on 27 December, Bahraini 
Shi‘ite demonstrators had clashed with security 
forces [12/31 FBIS] 

Jan. 7: The government established a National 
Guard [1/8 FBIS] 
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Jan. 10: Opposition sources reported that, in 
Manama, police and Shi‘ite worshipers clashed 
after Friday prayers [1/14 FBIS] 


Cyprus 


See also, Turkey 
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Dec. 11: In Cyprus, the UN special representative 
in Cyprus, Han Sung-chu, met separately with 
Turkish Cypriot president Rauf Denktas and 
Greek Cyprot president Glavkos Kliridhis 
[12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: A Greek Cypriot government source 
stated that Greek Cyprus would purchase an 
anti-aircraft missile system from Russia [12/16 
FBIS] 

Dec. 16: In Cyprus, UK foreign secretary Mal- 
colm Rifkind met separately with Greek Cypriot 
president Klırıdhıs and Turkish Cypriot president 
Denktas [12/17 FT] 

Dec. 18: The European Court of Human rights 
ruled in favor of a claim by a Greek Cypriot 
woman that Turkey had violated her rights in 
1974 when the Turkish military forced her from 
her land [12/19 FT, FBIS] 
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Jan. 4: Greek Cyprus and Russia signed a con- 
tract for the purchase of the Russian S-300 V 
missile system The purchase was made despite a 
démarche submitted by the United States against 
the purchase [1/7, 1/8 FBIS] 

Turkey granted Turkish Cyprus $250 million 

for debt payment and development of agriculture, 
education, industry, and tourism [1/5 FT] 
Jan. 6: In Larnaca, Cyprus, Zimbabwean presi- 
dent Robert Mugabe met with Greek Cypriot 
president Klırıdhıs to discuss bilateral relations 
[1/8 FBIS] 

The Turkish foreign ministry issued a statement 

wamıng that it might take military action to 
prevent the installation of the S-300 V weapons 
system purchased by Greek Cyprus from Russia 
[1/7 WP] 
Jan. 14: In Cyprus, US envoy Carey Cavanaugh 
met with Greek Cypriot president Klindhis Klırıd- 
his stated that installation of the S-300 V system 
would not begin for 16 months Cavanaugh also 
met with Turkish Cypriot president Denktas 
[1/14 NYT] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli 
Petroleum Affaırs 
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Oct. 21: Cairo radio reported that security forces 
had arrested 55 members of a “secret Shi‘ite 
organization," that planned to "implement the 
Iranian Shi'ite model ın Egypt ” [10/23 FBIS] 
Oct. 28: The Cairo-based publication A/-'Arabı 
reported that the 1nformation ministry had banned 
the publication of the 23 October issue of the 
Amman-based daily A/-Dustur and the 20 Octo- 
ber issue of the Cairo-based publication The 
Middle East Times for printing critical articles and 
sensitive information [11/5 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: The Iranian news agency reported that 
the interior ministry had rearrested 17 men con- 
victed in 1981 ın connection with the assassina- 
tion of former Egyptian president Anwar Sadat 
The 17 had served their 15-year sentences [11/19 
FBIS] | 
Nov. 25: The Suez Canal Authority announced it 
would institute discounts for certain vessels ın 
1997 ın order to compete with other transport 
systems, primarily oil pipelines. [11/26 FT] 

Dec. 4: In an effort to maıntaın the price of bread 
without $220 mıllıon per year mn government 
subsidies, the government announced a plan to 
introduce bread made with 20 percent cornmeal, 
which 1s a domestic product and cheaper than 
imported wheat [12/5 FT] 

Dec. 8: Authorities prevented the Deputy General 
Guide of the Muslim Brotherhood, Ma’mun al- 
Hudaybı, from traveling to San'a for a meeting of 
groups opposed to the normalization of relations 
with Israel [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: At the ‘Ayn Shams University, near 
Cairo, students staged a demonstration against 
normalization of relations with Israel Security 
forces used tear gas to disperse the students and 
an undetermined number was arrested [12/19 
FBIS] 

Dec 19: The Giza Emergency Appeals Court 
upheld a ruling overturning a divorce order ın the 
apostasy case against Nasr Abu Zayd [12/20 
NYT] 

Dec. 21: In Cairo, Greek president Konstandinos 
Stephanopoulos and President Husnı Mubarak 


Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
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met to discuss bilateral relations and regional 
issues [12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 26° Security forces arrested 40' people ac- 
cused of forming a group associated with the 
Muslim Brotherhood [1/6 FBIS] 
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Jan. 9: President Mubarak maugurated the con- 
struction of the first stage of the N ew Valley 
project, a plan to create a 150-mile-long canal 
west of Lake Nasır [1/10 NYT] | 


İran 


See also, Petroleum Affaırs, Regional Affairs, Bahrain, 
Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan 
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Oct. 27: Twenty-two Majlıs deputies submitted a 
petition to the Majlis Presidential Board for the 
impeachment of interior minister “Alı Muhammad 
Besharatı, citing irresponsible statements [11/4 
FBIS] 

Oct. 31: It was reported that Iran applied for 
membership in the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) on 15 October [10/31 FT, 11/6 FBIS] 
Nov. 17: The government appointed Sadra Azam- 
Nuri as the mayor of the 7th district of Tehran 
She 1s the first woman to hold such a post under 
the Islamic Republic [11/25 FBIS] 

In connection with a trial ın Germany ın which 
prosecutors alleged that Iraman leadership had 
ordered the 1992 assassination of Iranian Kurds in 
Berlin, hundreds of people demonstrated ın front 
of the German embassy ın Tehran and 200 Majlis 
members requested that the government sever 
relations with Germany [11/18 FT] 

Nov. 24: The Majlis reyected a motion to review 
relations with Germany The motion was sparked 
by a trial 1n Germany implicating Iranian leaders 
in murder The rejection was tied to a letter from 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl ın which Kohl 
distanced the government from the charges of the 
prosecutor ın the trıal [11/25 FT] 

Dec. 5: Russia and Iran signed an economic 
cooperation agreement covering the fields of en- 
ergy, oil, gas, and transportation [12/6 FBIS] 

It was reported that the government had or- 
dered some 1 million foreigners working illegally 
to leave the country by 4 January 1997 [12/5 
WSJ] 
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Dec. 7: The Iranian news service reported that 
Sunni leader Mullah Muhammad Rabi‘: died of a 
heart attack in Kermanshah Opposition reports 
stated that Rabı'ı was killed by the government 
and that several days of anti-government noting 
resulted in Kermanshah because of the act [12/10 
FBIS] 

Dec. 16: Tehran television reported that an antı- 
United States rally took place ın the western town 
of Javanrud [12/18 FBIS) 

Dec. 22. In Tehran, Russian foreign minister 
Yevgeny Prımakov met with Iranian foreign min- 
ister “Alı Akbar Velayati to discuss bilateral 
relations, the Middle Fast, the Caucasus, the 
Persian Gulf, and Afghanistan [12/24 FBIS] 
Dec. 31: US authonties reported that Iran had 
contributed $500,000 in June to the election 
campaign of Bosnian president Aliya Izetbegovic 
HA NYT] 
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Jan. 5: Majlis Speaker “Alı Akbar Nateq-Nuri 
and Muhammad Reyshahrı both announced their 
candidacies for president [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 6: The Iranian news agency reported that 
three Mojahedin-e Khalq Organization (MKO) 
members had died 1n a mine field 1n Kermanshah 
Province while trying to cross to Iraq Another 
report stated that only one MKO member died and 
that the two others had been captured [1/7 FBIS] 


İraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 
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Oct. 16: Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) 


forces approached a strategic road northeast of 
Irbil 1n order to surround Kurdistan Democratic 
Party (KDP) forces ın Irbil [10/17 WP] 

The Amman-based daily Jordan Times re- 
ported that the UN Sanctions Committee had 
refused permission to Turkey to rent to Iraq 
broadcasting ability through Turkey's Turksat I-C 
satelhte [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: KDP forces captured Kot Sanjaq, east of 
Irbil, from PUK forces Other unspecified clashes 
were reported near Irbil [10/19 NYT] 

Oct. 19: KDP radıo reported that KDP forces had 
captured Raniyya, north of Sulaymaniyya, from 
PUK forces [10/24 FBIS] 


Oct. 20. The United States evacuated some 600 
Kurdish employees of US agencies and their 
famılıes to Sılupı, Turkey They were scheduled 
to be taken to Guam 110/21 WPJ 

Oct. 21: In northern Iraq, near the Turkish border, 
US assıstant secretary of state Robert Pelletreau 
met with KDP leader Mas'ud Barzanı to discuss a 
KDP-PUK cease-fire proposal [10/23 WP] 

KDP forces advanced south to Dukan, site of a 
main hydroelectric plant and northwest of Sulay- 
maniyya KDP forces also captured from the PUK 
Kuysanjaq and Ranıyya [10/21 WP] 

Oct. 22: In Ankara, US assistant secretary of state 
Pelletreau met with PUK leader Jalal Talabani to 
discuss a PUK-KDP cease-fire proposal Talabani 
also met with Turkish foreign minister. Tansu 
Çıller [10/23 WP] 

Oct. 23: The KDP and the PUK agreed to a 
US-brokered cease-fire to take effect at midnight 
KDP and PUK forces fought up to the deadline at 
the Dukan hydroelectric plant. [10/24 NYT] 
Oct. 28: UNICEF executive director Carol Bel- 
lamy stated that 4,500 children under five years of 
age die every month in Iraq because of hunger and 
disease associated with UN-imposed sanctions 
[10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 31: Meeting in Ankara under the sponsorship 
of Britain, Turkey and the United States, repre- 
sentatives of the PUK and the KDP agreed to 
extend the cease-fire between their two sides and 
reconvene in mid-November for talks on a polit- 
ical settlement The cease-fire had been effective 
since 23 October [11/1 NYT] 

Noy. 2: A US warplane over southern Iraq fired a 
missile at an Iraqi air defense site which had 
begun tracking the aircraft with its radar [11/3 
WP] 

Nov. 3: The Pentagon announced that the 2 
November incident involving a US warplane 
shooting at an Iraqi position was a mistake caused 
by a misreading of the aırcraft's instruments 
[11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 4: Over southern Iraq, a US warplane fired a 
missile at an Iraqi air defense site The Pentagon 
stated that the incident was probably similar to the 
2 November incident in that the missile was 
mistakenly fired [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 5: Opposition radio reported that an oppo- 
sition group had killed a senior government offi- 
cial, Salah ‘Abd al-Zahrah, during a raid on 25 


October 1n al-Ma'gıl, ın the Basra Governorate 

[11/7 FBIS] 

Nov. 15: US-sponsored PUK-KDP talks in An- 
kara ended Both sides stated their commitment to 
the 23 October cease-fire (11/19 FBISI 

Nov. 16: In Ankara, KDP and PUK representa- 
tives met to discuss a settlement between the two 
groups The meeting was sponsored by the United 
States [11/17 FT] 

Nov. 25: The United Nations announced that a 
final “orl-for-food” agreement had been reached 
with Iraq, which would begin selling $2 billion 
worth of oi] every six months beginning 10 
December [11/26 NYT] 

Dec. 1: Opposition radio reported that, on 13 
November, a bomb planted by opposition forces 
had exploded m a mılıtary camp in al-'Amara 
Governorate, killing an undetermined number of 
Iraqi soldiers [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: The government announced that Iraq had 
made deals to sell oil to 50 international compa- 
mies [12/4 WP] 

Dec. 4: US authorities began to evacuate from 
Iraq an additional 4,000 to 5,000 Iraqi employees 
of US agencies and their dependents They would 
travel to Turkey and end up in Guam [12/5 NYT] 
Dec. 5: Tehran television reported that an un- 
known group had attacked the house of Shı'ıte 
leader Ayatollah Sıstanı on 24 November ın 
Najaf, ın southern Iraq [12/9 FBISJ 

Dec. 9: The United Nations certified that Iraq had 
met conditions for the implementation of the 
oil-for-food plan (12/10 NYT] 

Dec. 10: Under a UN-sponsored oi-for-food plan, 
Iraq began exporting oil by pipeline through 
Turkey to the Mediterranean Sea Oil. exports 
from Iraq were banned by the United Nations 
after the 1990 Traqı invasion of Kuwait [12/11 
NYT] 

Dec. 12: In Baghdad, unknown assailants 
wounded President Husayn's son, Uday He was 
hospitalized with “a light wound ” [12/13 NYT] 

Dec. 13: Opposition sources reported that security 
forces had arrested 120 people ın connection with 
the previous day's attack on Uday Husayn The 
Muhammad Madhlum Dulaımı Group claimed 
responsibility for the attack (12/14 WP] 

Dec. 17: Uday Husayn appeared on television and 
ımplıcated Iran as the sponsor of the 12 December 
attack on hıs lıfe (12/18 WPJ 
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Dec. 18: The head of the UN weapons inspection 
team, Rolf Ekeus, issued a report increasing the 
number of operational missiles thought to be 
hidden by Iraq from 16 to 25 [12/19 NYT] 
Dec. 20: The government announced "t had dis- 
covered a CLA-sponsored spy network and broad- 
cast an interview with four of the alleged spies 
[12/21 NYT] 

Dec. 27: France announced it would no longer 
participate ın Operation Provide Comfort, cating 
the limited degree of assistance provided by the 
air patrols over northern Iraq to the Kurds whom 
the operation was designed to protect [12/28 
NYT] 

Dec. 30: The UN Security Council censured Iraq 
for refusing to permit UN weapons inspectors to 
take weapons’ parts from the country. for examı- 
nation, citing thts as a violation of Iraq' s obliga- 
tions under UN resolutions. [12/31 WP] 

Dec. 31: “Abd al-Hamıd “Azız Muhammad Salih 
al-Sayigh was appointed Mınıster of Labor and 
Social Affairs, replacing Latif Nusayyıf Jasım 
(1/3 FBIS] 


1997 

Jan. 3: KDP radio reported that KDP authorities 
executed four people allegediy workıng for the 
PUK, who were responsible for a bombing ın 
Irbıl [1/7 FBIS] 

Jan. 14: In Ankara, KDP and PUK representa- 
tives met under US sponsorship to discuss condi- 
tions for the continuation of their cease-fire [1/21 
FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli 
Egypt, Lebanon 


1996 

Oct. 17: Police arrested Khin Lain Thaung, a 
suspected member of a terrorist/smuggling orga- 
nization ın Burma Thaung, ın Israel as a worker, 
was ordered deported to Burma [10/21 FBIS] 
Oct. 20. Tax officials raided the Jerusalem and 
Haifa offices of News Data Research, a subsidiary 
of Rupert Murdoch's News Corporation, on sus- 
picion of concealing $150 million of income over 
seven years [10/21 FT] 

Oct. 24: Israelis marked the anniversary (on the 
Jewish calendar) of the assassination of former 


Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
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Prime Minister Yıtzhak Rabın with mass expres- 
sions of mourning at a memorial ceremony 
[10/25 FT] 

Oct. 30: The Knesset voted 59 to 52 to approve 
the 1997 budget presented by Prime Munster 
Binyamin Netanyahu [10/31 FT] 

Nov. 2: The Munistry of Defense suspended 
Major-General Oren Shahor from the team nego- 
tiaung with the Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) because of an unauthorized meeting with 
Labor Party officials, including former Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres Shahor stated that the 
meeting was a social visit [11/3 FT] 

Nov. 6: The government selected two telecommu- 
nications consortia to provide overseas services, 
ending the state telecommunications company’s 
monopoly The Golden Lines Group consists of a 
US company, an Italian firm, and three Israeli 
companies, while the Barak Group consists of a 
German, a French, and two Israeli companies 
[11/7 WSJ] 

Nov. 7: Ehud Ulmert, the Likud Mayor of Jerusa- 
lem, was charged with campaign finance fraud in 
connection with the 1988 campaign [11/8 NYT] 
Nov. 14: The Supreme Court ruled that security 
agencies could use force on prisoners to obtain 
information that might prevent loss of life or 
terrorist attacks [11/15 WP] 

Dec 16: The Knesset rejected a motion of no 
confidence against the government, brought by 
opposition parties over the settlement policy, by a 
vote of 58 to 21 [12/18 FBIS] 

Dec. 29: A Histadrut-sponsored strike affected 
transportation, communication and other sectors 
The strike was 1n response to the arrest of a 
Histadrut official, on contempt of court charges, 
and ended when authorities released the official 
[12/30 FT] 

Dec. 30: A Histadrut-sponsored strike, involving 
200,000—250,000 workers, was staged to protest 
government budget cuts [12/31 WP, WSJ) 


1997 
Jan. 1: The Knesset approved the 1997 budget of 


$58 billion, which was a reduction of $2 2 billion 
from the 1996 budget [1/2 FT, WSJ] 

Jan. 9: In Tel Aviv, two bombs exploded ın the 
same location ten minutes apart, wounding 13 
people [1/10 NYT] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Iraq 


1996 

Nov. 8: King Husayn pardoned, then drove home, 
Layth Shubaylat, who was convicted on 17 March 
of “violating the King’s dignity ” [11/10 NYT] 
Nov. 10: The United States and Jordan signed an 
aviation agreement [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 12: King Husayn pardoned all those in- 
volved 1n the August bread nots [11/13 FBIS] 
Nov. 20. Three thousand unionized workers of the 
Jordan Electric Power Company went on strike 
over pay and benefit ıssues [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 23. The State Security Court sentenced five 
men to 15 years” 1mprisonment for "plotting to 
carry out extremist attacks" ın connection with the 
26 December 1994 attack on a General Intell- 
gence Department building ın al-Baqah [11/26 
FBIS] 

Nov 26: The State Security Court sentenced two 
men convicted of “plotting to execute acts of 
sabotage" to life imprisonment and ten years 
imprisonment, respectively [12/2 FBIS] 

Nov. 27: The State Security Court sentenced ten 
people convicted of attempted sabotage to terms 
ranging from life imprisonment to two years” 
imprisonment [12/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: The Amman-based daily Jordan Times 
reported that Germany had granted DM 115 
million in technical aid to Jordan [12/17 FBIS] 
Dec. 27: Security forces arrested three members 
of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (DFLP) for the attempted murder of 
Palestinian National Council (PNC) member 
Hamza Nazzal on 25 December ın Jabal al- 
Husayn [12/31 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: Authorities closed the Amman bureau of 
the London-based monthly Filastin al-Muslima 
The publication is known to have connections to 
the Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
[12/31 FBIS] 


1997 


Jan. 13: The state-owned Jordan Telecommunı- 
cations company was slated for privatization 
[1/14 FT] 


Kuwait 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1996 

Oct. 30: Anwar “Abdallah al-Nurı was appointed 
Minister of Health [11/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 12: In Kuwait, Guyanese president Cheddi 
Jagan met with the Amir of Kuwait, Shaykh Jabir 
al-Ahmad al-Sabah, to discuss bilateral relations 
[11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: The Pentagon announced that 4,200 US 
troops would be removed form Kuwait 1n Decem- 
ber but that a unit of F-117 "stealth" warplanes 
would remain ın Kuwait indefinitely The war- 
planes were sent there 1n early September [11/30 
WP] 


Lebanon 
See also, Regional Affairs, Saudi Arabia 


1996 

Oct. 18: In Washington, Lebanese prime minister 
Rafiq al-Harırı met with US president Bill Clinton 
to discuss efforts to rebuild Lebanon [10/22 
FBIS] 

Nov 3: Bemut radio reported that Hızballah 
fighters had attacked a South Lebanese Army 
(SLA) post ın Birr Kallab, killing an SLA soldier 
and wounding an unspecified number of others 
[11/4 WP, 11/5 FBIS] 

Beirut radio reported that Israeli artillery had 
shelled Iqlim al-Tuffah, wounding one person 
[11/4 WP, 11/5 FBIS] 

Nov 7: President Ilyas al-Hirawi appointed the 
following cabinet to be headed by Prime Minister 
Rafiq al-Harin 

Rafiq al-Harırı, Prime Minister, Finance, Post 
and Telecommunications 

Michel al-Murr, Deputy Prime Ministei, Inte- 
rior 

Michel Iddı, State 

Bahı) Tabbara, Justice 

Walid Junblatt, Displaced Persons’ Affairs 

Muhsin Dallul, Defense 

Nadim Salim, State for Industrial Affairs 

Shavvqı Fakhurı, Agriculture 

As“ad Hardan, Labo: 

Fans Buwayz, Foreign Affairs 
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Ilyas Hubayqa, Wafer and Electricity Re- 
sources 

Sulayman Franjıya, Public Health 

Talal Arslan, Expatriates 

Shahi Barsuman, /ndustry and Oil 

“Umar Misqawi, Transport 

Nicholas Fattush, Tourism 

Bıshara Mırhıj, Administrative Reform 

Mahmud Abu-Hamdan, Housing and Coopet - 
atives 

Hagop Demerdyian, Municipal and Rural Af- 
faus | 

Fu'ad Sınyura, State for Financial Affau s 

Jean ‘Ubayd, National Education, Youth, and 
Sports 

Yasin Jabir, Economy and Tıade 

“Alı Harajlı, Public Works 

Fawzi Hubaysh, Culture and Higher Education 

Basim al-Sab‘, Information 

Akram Shuhayyib, Environment 

Ayyub Humayyid, Social Affaus | 

Faruq Barbir, Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation 

Ilyas Hanna, State 

Ghazi Sayf-al-Din, State [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: In Blat, ın the “security zone,” Hizballah 
fighters attacked an Israelı post, killing one soldier 
and wounding three others [11/10 WP, 11/13 
FBIS] 

Nov. 10: At an unreported location, Hizballah 
forces attacked an Israeli military unit, killing one 
soldier and wounding five others Israeli air forces 
retaliated by striking at suspected Hizballah posi- 
tions [11/11 FT] 

Beirut radio reported that the Islamic Resis- 
tance had attacked an Israeli post ın Blat, wound- 
ing two Israeli soldiers. [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 13. Beirut radio reported that Isiaeli artillery 
fire on Frun had injured two civilians [11/14 
FBIS] 

Nov. 14: Beirut radio reported that the Islamic 
Resistance had attacked an SLA patrol near Had- 
datha, killing an unspecified number of SLA 
members [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: Beirut radio reported that Islamic Resis- 
tance fighters had attacked an Israeli post at 
al-Dabshah, killng one Israeli soldier [11/26 
FBIS] 

Nov. 25: Shelling by the Islamic Resistance of the 
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SLA post at al-Shumarıyya wounded one SLA 
soldıer (11/27 FBISI 

Nov. 28: In Beirut, the government used tanks 
and soldiers to break up a demonstration against 
Prime Minister al-Harırı's economic policy Sev- 
enty people were arrested [11/29 WSJ, 12/2 
FBIS] 

The government of Prime Minister al-Harırı 
won a vote of confidence by a vote of 102 to 19 
[12/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Jerusalem Television 2 reported that 
Israeli forces killed two “terrorists” ın a clash in 
al-Rafi'a area [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: Near the Israeli post at Arnun, Hızballah 
forces attacked an Israeli patrol, killing one sol- 
dier and wounding two others Israeli forces 
responded by shelling nearby villages, wounding 
six civilians [12/8 NYT] 

Dec. 12: The Israel-Lebanon Monitoring Group 
(ILMG) declared that Israel had violated interna- 
tional law and a 26 April agreement limiting 
hostilities between Israel and Hizballah when it 
shelled a southern Lebanese village on 7 Decem- 
ber with “flechette” ammunition [12/6 FBIS] 
Dec. 13: Rockets fired from Lebanon landed ın 
northern Israel No casualties were reported 
[12/14 NYT] 

Dec. 14: Two Hızballah fighters died and one 
Israeli soldier was wounded ın a clash between 
the two forces in the “security zone” [12/16 
NYT, 12/17 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: Israeli warplanes fired rockets at sus- 
pected Hizballah positions on hills ın southeastern 
Lebanon [12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 16. Fight international organizations and 29 
countries, including the United States, announced 
a $22 billion aid package for Lebanon [12/17 
WP] 

Dec. 18: In Tabarja, north of Beirut, unidentified 
gunmen attacked a bus carrying Syrian workers, 
killing one person and wounding another [1/3 
FT] 

Dec. 24: Beirut radio reported that Israel: forces 
had shelled Majdal Slim, wounding a child 
[12/27 FBIS] 

In the “security zone,” Hızballah forces deto- 
nated a bomb under an Israeli patrol, killing two 
Israeli soldiers and wounding two others [12/25 
WP] 


1997 

Jan. 2: The Islamic Resistance claimed that, 
during 1996, it had killed 45 Israelis and wounded 
211 other Israelis, killed 34 SLA members and 
wounded 72 others, and itself lost 47 fighters 
during 765 operations [1/6 FBIS] 

Jan. 3. It was reported that a series of bombings 
over a two-week period against Syrians ın Leba- 
non killed one person and wounded eight others 
In connection with the bombings, the government 
had arrested more than 60 people associated with 
antı-Syrıan Christian groups [1/3 NYT] 

Jan. 5: South of Zıbgın, Hizballah forces attacked 
an Israeli patrol, wounding three Israel: soldiers 
In retaliation, Israeli warplanes bombed a sus- 
pected Hizballah base near Zibqin [1/6 NYT] 
Jan. 8: Beirut radio reported that a clash between 
Israeli and Amal Movement forces at Dayr Siryan 
had resulted ın one Israeli soldier and three Amal 
Movement fighters killed and five Israeli soldiers 
wounded [1/13 FBIS] 

A rocket fired from southern Lebanon struck 
the western Galilee region of Israel Israeli war- 
planes responded with bombing raids on Hizbal- 
lah positions ın the Iglım al-Tuffah area Hızbal- 
lah denied responsibility for the attack There 
were no reports of casualtıes [1/9 NYT] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs, Turkey 


1996 

Nov. 7" It was reported that Western intelligence 
officials had learned that Serbia had been supply- 
ing Libya with weapons, in violation of UN 
sanctions [11/7 NYT] 

Nov. 8: It was announced that the South Korean 
firm Dong-ah Construction had been awarded a 
contract to complete the $5 1 billion third phase of 
the Great Man-Made River (GMR) project 
[11/19 FT] 

Nov. 26: In Tripoli, Gambian president Yahya 
Jammeh met with Libyan head-of-state Mu‘am- 
mar Qadhdhafi to discuss bilateral relations 
[11/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: The London-based daily Al-Shaiq al- 
Awsat reported that the National Front for the 
Salvation of Libya had reported that Brigadier 
General Mas‘ud Dıyab fled the country because 


authorities were preparing to “purge” hım from 
his position. [12/18 FBIS] 


1997 

Jan. 1: State television reported that a court had 
sentenced six senior military officers and two 
civilians to death for spying Fight others were 
acquitted [1/2 FT] 


Morocco 


See also, Regional Affairs, Western Sahara 


1996 

Oct. 27: The National Democratic and Social 
Movement changed its name to the Democratic 
Social Movement [10/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: In Casablanca, Beninese prime minister 
Adrien Houngbedyi met with Moroccan prime 
minister ‘Abd al-Latif Filali to discuss bilateral 
relations [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: Off the coast near Dakhla, the Moroccan 
navy seized a Spanish fishing boat, Albacora-5, 
which was operating ın apparent violation of 
European Union-Moroccan fishing agreements 
[11/18 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: Cape Verde and Morocco signed an 
agreement on general cooperation [12/18 FBIS] 
Dec. 25: China and Morocco signed two agree- 
ments pertaining to political cooperation and the 
establishment of a Moroccan consulate in Hong 
Kong Another agreement was for a three million 
dirham loan from China [12/27 FBIS] 


1997 

Jan. 6: In Rabat, Malian prime minister Ibrahim 
Boubacar Keita met with Moroccan prime minis- 
ter Filali to discuss bilateral relations [1/9 FBIS] 
Jan. 10: In France, a court sentenced 34 people, 
13 ın absentia, for various terrorist acts, including 
the 24 August 1994 killing of two Spanish tourists 
ın the Atlas-Asnı Hotel ın Marakesh The sen- 
tences ranged from five years’ to eight years’ 
imprisonment [1/11 NYT] 


Oman 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1996 
Oct. 22: It was reported that the government had 
announced a plan to build a $2 4 billion aluminum 
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smelter with the Chinese firm National Nonfer- 
rous Industries [10/22 WSJ] 

Oct. 28. In Muscat, US assistant secretary of state 
Robert Pelletreau met with Oman’s Sultan Qabus 
bin-Sa‘1d to discuss bilateral relations [10/30 
FBIS] 

Nov. 5: Sultan Qabus bın-Sa'ıd appointed Badr 
bın-Sa'ud bin-Harib al-Busa'ıdı as Minister of 
Defense and ‘Ali bın-Humud bın--“Alı al-Busa'ıdı 
as Mınıster of Interior. [11/6 FBIS] | 

Nov 10: The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
reported that British. Petroleum Chemicals had 
been chosen for a $900 million jomt-venture plan 
to build a petrochemical plant [11/11 FT] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Saud: Arabia 


1996 

Oct. 21: Prime Munister Benazir Bhutto presented 
a draft anti-corruption law to parliament She also 
stated that she would resist opposition demands 
that she resign because of corruption charges 
[10/22 FT] 

Oct. 22: The government announced a $995 
million budget plan that devalued the rupee by 
eight percent The budget was viewed as a move 
towards boosting Pakistan's relationship with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) [10/23 FT] 
Oct. 26: Pakistan expelled an Indian diplomat for 
spying after a Pakistani diplomat ın India was 
expelled [10/29 FBIS] 

A strike called by opposition groups to protest 
the budget announced on 22 October closed busi- 
nesses ın İslamabad, Karachi, Lahore, and Raw- 
alpındı [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: In Islamabad, the Jama't-ı-Islamı orga- 
nized a march to protest government corruption 
Secunty forces clashed with protesters, number- 
ıng up to 10,000, wounding 25 people [10/28 FT] 

In Sarai Alamgir, Jama't-ı-Islamı members fa- 

tally shot two police officers and a police driver 
when police attempted to interfere with the 
group's procession [10/29 FBIS] 
Oct 28: Naveed Qamar was appointed finance 
minister Prime Minister Bhutto had held the 
portfolio previously Qamar had been privatiza- 
tion minister. [10/29 FT] 

In Islamabad, 2,000 religious students clashed 
with security forces as they attempted to march to 
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the parliament building to protest government 
corruption [10/29 NYT] 

Authorities arrested Jama‘t-1-Islami leader Qas1 
Husayn Ahmad [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 30: Islamabad television reported that a 
military court had sentenced four senior officers to 
prison sentences, ranging from 14 to two years, on 
charges of attempting a coup The four were 
arrested ın September 1995 [10/31 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: President Faruq Legharı dismissed Prime 
Minister Bhutto, cıtıng governmental corruption 
and judiciary intimidation Soldiers were de- 
ployed to government buildings and Bhutto was 
placed under mihtary surveillance Leghari dis- 
banded the Bhutto government and four provin- 
cial parliaments and called for general elections 
on 3 February 1997 Mairaj Khalid was appointed 
the 90-day interim Prime Minister Bhutto's hus- 
band, “Asif ‘Ali Zardari, was arrested ın Lahore 
[11/5 NYT, 11/6 FT] 

The following interim cabinet was announced 

Shahid Hamid, Defense and Establishment Dı- 
VISION 

Sahabzada Ya'qub Khan, Foreign Affaus 

“Umar Khan Afridi, Internal Affairs, Narcotics 
Control, Federal Investigation, and States, Fron- 
tier Areas and Kashmiri Affairs 

Sayıda “Abıda Husayn, Education, Science, 
and Technology 

Shafqat Mahmud, Food and Agriculture and 
Livestock 

Ershad Ahmad Haqqanı, Information and 
Broadcasting 

Sadıq MK Awan, Industiies and Production 

Muhammad Zubayr Khan, Comme: ce 

Javed Jabbar, Petroleum and Natural Re- 

sources [11/7 FBIS] 
Nov 6: In Islamabad, police clashed with 200 
Pakistan People’s Party loyalists attempting to 
march on the presidential residence to protest the 
dismissal of former Prime Minister Bhutto [11/7 
NYT] 

The interim government announced measures 
to abolish officially sanctioned VIP treatment for 
government officials, including salary cuts, the 
use of only one official car, and a ban on first class 
travel during official trips [11/7 FT] 

Former Prime Minister Bhutto held a news 
conference in which she accused President 
Leghari of acting undemocratically The caretaker 


government removed all restrictions on Bhutto 
[11/7 NYT] 
Nov 7. Prime Minister Khalid appointed the 
following to his cabinet 

Fakhruddin Ibrahim, Law, Justice, Parliamen- 
tary Affairs 

Farıdullah Khan, Religious and Ministry Affairs 

"Abdallah Memon, Water and Power [11/8 
FBIS] 
Nov. 12: Prime Minister Khalid appointed the 
following to his cabinet 

“Abd al-Ghaffar Jatoı, Communications 

Muhammad Afzal Khan, Health and Popula- 
tion 

Subedar Khan-Mandokhel, Housıng and Works 
[11/15 FBIS] 
Nov. 13: Former Prime Minister Bhutto filed a 
petition wıth the Supreme Court challenging Pres- 
ident Legharı's dismissal of her In the petition, 
she charged that Legharı”s act was an attempt to 
silence her husband, who had evidence implicat- 
ing Legharı 1n illegal dealings [11/14 NYT] 
Nov. 16" Authorities arrested MB Abbası, Pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Pakistan, on undis- 
closed charges [11/17 FT] 
Nov. 17: Authorities officially arrested the chief 
of intelligence under former Prime Minister 
Bhutto and charged him in connection with the 20 
September murder of Murtaza Bhutto, brother of 
the former Prime Minister [11/18 WSJ] 
Nov. 18: President Legharı instituted new anti- 
corruption laws The laws would apply for 120 
days [11/19 FT] 
Nov. 19: The Supreme Court rejected former 
Prime Minister Bhutto’s petition for reinstate- 
ment The court called her petition “irrelevant and 
scandalous ” [11/20 WSJ] 
Nov 24. Islamabad radio reported that Pakistan 
and Bosnia had signed agreements on mulitary, 
scientific and technical cooperation The military 
agreement provides for the training of 200 Bos- 
man military personnel ın Pakistan [11/26 FBIS] 
Nov. 25: The government announced public sec- 
tor banking reform measures aimed at fiscal re- 
sponsibility and wasteful spending reduction 
[11/26 FT] 
Dec. 1: In Islamabad, Chinese president Jiang 
Zemin met with Pakistam president Legharı to 
discuss regional issues and bilateral relations 
[12/3 FBIS] 


China and Pakistan signed cooperation agree- 
ments on drug interdiction and environmental and 
technology ıssues [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec 3: In Lahore, a bomb near a shopping center 
wounded three people The bombing coincided 
with a visit to the city by Chinese president 
Zemin [12/4 FT] 

Dec. 4: In Karachi, a bomb near the Sheraton 
Hotel wounded 11 people [12/5 FT] 

Dec. 6: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced that China would build a second nuclear 
power plant 1n Pakistan [12/6 NYT] 

The Baluchistan National Movement (BNM) 
and the Pakistan National Party (PNP) merged to 
form the Baluchistan National Party (BNP) 
[12/10 FBIS] 

Dec 17. The IMF announced it would resume 
lending to Pakistan The IMF had withheld two 
$80 million Ioans due to Pakistan's failure to meet 
the terms of the loans [12/18 FT] 

Dec. 18: State prosecutors charged 'Asif “Alı 
Zardarı, the husband of former Prime Minister 
Bhutto, with the murder of Bhutto's brother, 
Murtaza, on 20 September [12/20 FBIS] 

Minister of Law Fakhr al-Din Ibrahim re- 
signed, citing differences with President Legharı 
[12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 29: The Jama'at-ı-Islamı announced it 
would boycott the elections planned for 3 Febru- 
ary 1997 because the interim. government had 
failed to stop corruption [12/30 FT] 

Dec 31. In Lahore, unidentified gunmen killed 
Sayyıd Zulfiqar “Alı Maqı, leader of the Tahrık-ı 
Jafrıa (a Shı'ıte party), and four others [1/2 FBIS] 


1997 
Jan. 1: In Multan, unidentified gunmen killed Hay 
Ayyub “Alı Siddiqi, an official of Tahrık-ı Jafna 
[1/6 FBIS] 
dan. 2: Police charged Nasırullah Khan Babar, 
the Minister of the Interior under former Prime 
Minister Bhutto, with conspiracy to murder Mur- 
taza Bhutto on 20 September 1996 [1/4 WP] 
Police conducted anti-corruption raids, arrest- 
ing four people, including, in Karachi, the father- 
ın-law of former Prime Minister Bhutto, Hakim 
“Alı Zadan [1/3 FT] 
Jan. 6: President Leghari established the Council 
for Defense and National Secunty (CDNS), con- 
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sıstıng of mılıtary leaders, to advıse the govern- 
ment 11/7 NYT, FTI 

dan. 14: In Lahore, British prime minister John 
Major met with Pakistani acting prime minister 
Khalid to discuss bilateral relations '[1/16 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1996 | 
Oct. 20: The Ministry of Justice announced a 
settlement between the former Amır of Qatar, 
Shaykh Khalıfa bın-Hamıd al-Thanı, land the gov- 
ernment for the return of an undisclosed sum, 
reportedly approaching $6 billion, that the gov- 
ernment accused the former Amur of stealing 
[10/21 FT] 
Oct. 30: The following new cabinet was an- 
nounced 

‘Abdallah bın-Khalıfa al-Thanı, P; ime Ministei 
and Interior 

Muhammad  bin-Khalifa al-Thani, Finance, 
Economy, and Ti ade 

Hamad bın-Jasım bin-Jabr al-Tham, For eign 
Affau s 

‘Abdallah bin-Khalid al-Thani, State foi Intei - 
nal Afau s 

Muhammad bın-Khalıd al-Thanı, State for 
Cabınet Afaus 

Falah bın-Jasım al-Tham, Cıvıl Service Affau s 
and Housing 

Ahmad bın-Nasır al-Thanı, Communications 
and Transpo} tation 

Ahmad Muhammad “Alı al-Subay‘1, Electricity 
and Watei 

"Abdallah bin-Hamad al-“Atıya, Energy and 
İndustry 

“Alı bın-Sa'ıd al-Khayarın, Agriculture and 
Munıcıpal Afaus i 

Najıb bin-Muhammad al-Nu'aymi, Justice 

Muhammad “Abd al-Rahım Kafud, Education 
and Culture 

“Abd al-Rahman Salım al-Kuvvarı, Public 
Health 

Ahmad “Abdallah al-Mar"ı, Awgaf and Islamıc 
Affau s 

Ahmad ‘Abdallah al-Mahmud, State for Foi- 
eign Affairs 

Hamad bın-Suhaym al-Thanı, State 

Ahmad bın-Sayf al-Thanı, State 
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Hamad bin-' Abdallah al-Thanı, State 

Hasan bin-'Abdallah al-Thanı, State [11/30 
FBIS] 
Nov. 18: It was reported that the United Kingdom 
and Qatar had signed an $825 million deal in 
which British defense companies would supply 
Qatar with armored personnel carriers, boats and 
missiles [11/18 FT] 
Dec. 11: It was reported that the Amur of Qatar, 
Shaykh Hamad al-Thanı, would meet with his 
father, the ousted Amir of Qatar, Shaykh Khalıfa 
bin-Hamid al-Tham, to discuss reconciliation 
The meeting would be ın Rome [12/12 FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Regional Affairs, Syria 


1996 

Oct. 21: The London-based publication Al-Quds 
al-“Arabı reported that Yemen had extradited to 
Saudi Arabia at least six Saudi members of the 
opposition [10/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: The US Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) removed from Saudi Arabia a team inves- 
tıgatıng the 25 June Khubar bombing The team 
was reportedly withdrawn because Saudi officials 
refused to cooperate with the US agency [11/2 
NYT] 

It was reported that Saud1 Arabia had arrested 
40 suspects ın the 25 June Khubar bombing and 
had collected material ımplıcatıng Iran and Syria 
[11/1 WP] 

Nov 2: The FBI issued a statement that some FBI 
agents would continue to investigate the Khubar 
bombing (11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Saudi foreign minister Prince. Sa'ud 
al-Faysal stated that Saudi cooperation with FBI 
investigators 1nto the Khubar bombing had been 
“excellent " [11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 23: In Riyadh, FBI director Louis Freeh met 
with Saudi Arabian officials investigating the 25 
June bombing at Khubar [11/25 NYT] 

Nov. 26: In Jidda, authorities beheaded five peo- 
ple, four Pakistanis and a Nigerian, convicted of 
drug smuggling [11/27 WP] 

Dec 11. It was reported that Saudi Arabia gave 
the United States information placing responsıbıl- 
ity for the 25 June Khubar bombing on Saudi 
Shi‘ites tramed ın Lebanon and supported by Iran 
[12/11 WP] 


Dec. 23: In an interview with the London-based 
daily A/-Sharg al-Awsat, Iranian president “Alı 
Akbar Hashem: Rafsanjani denied any Iranian 
involvement in the 25 June bombing at Khubar 
He blamed Saudi nationals but admitted that some 
might have fled to Iran [12/24 FT] 


Sudan 
1996 


Oct. 22: The municipal government of Khartoum 
enacted a “public order law” which requires 
physical barriers between the sexes at social 
events, and bars the sexes from facing each other 
directly [10/27 NYT] 

Oct. 25: Omdurman radio reported that Southern 
Sudan Independence Movement (SSIM) sources 
had reported that John Garang of the Sudanese 
People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) had executed 
five of his senior opponents ın the SPLA, ınclud- 
ing Joseph Koin, Mary Asaye Peter and Polino 
Lokofo [10/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: In Tehran, the foreign mınısters of 
Malawi, Sudan and Uganda met to discuss rela- 
tions between the three countries [11/5 FBIS] 
Nov. 5. The government suspended Red Cross 
activities ın the country for transporting five 
SPLA members and ammunition on 1 November 
The Red Cross responded saying that the govern- 
ment had approved the transfer of the five people, 
who had undergone medical treatment [11/7 WP] 
Nov. 10: It was reported that the United States 
was donating military aid to Eritrea, Ethiopia and 
Uganda The report stated that the aid was linked 
to the countries’ support of Sudanese opposition 
groups [11/10 WP] 

Nov. 12: Cairo radio reported that security forces 
had clashed with residents of a slum outside of 
Khartoum The security forces arrested an unre- 
ported number of people [11/13 FBIS] 

Nov. 17: In Rome, Ugandan president Yoweri 
Museveni met with Sudanese president “Umar 
Hasan Ahmad al-Bashir to discuss measures to- 
wards the normalization of relations between the 
two nations [11/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: The SSIM released three aid workers 
taken hostage ın early November The hostages 
were released in exchange for five tons of rice, 


four yeeps, nıne radıos, and a health survey Both 
the Sudanese government and the United States 
partıcıpated ın the deal (12/13, 12/17 FBISI 


1997 
Jan. 12: SPLA and National Democratic Alliance 


(NDA) forces captured the towns of Kurmuk and 
Qaysan, on the border with Ethiopia, from gov- 
ernment forces The move threatened the govern- 
ment's hold on the Damazın hydroelectric plant 
[1/14 FT] 

Jan. 13: The government declared a general 
mobilization of the population as a result of recent 
advances by the opposition [1/14 FBIS] 

Jan. 14: An unnamed opposition group and gov- 
ernment forces clashed near the military base of 
Gedemayeeb, near the Emtrean border [1/17 
FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1996 
Dec. 31: In Damascus, a bomb exploded on a bus, 
killing nine people and wounding 44 others [1/3 
NYT] 


1997 

Jan. 7: Authorıtıes reported that President Hafiz 
al-Asad had undergone successful prostate sur- 
gery [1/8 WP] 

Jan. 10: It was reported that the group, Islamic 
Movement for Change, had claimed responsibility 
for the 31 December 1996 bus bombing The 
group claimed that the action was 1n response to 
the execution by Syria of Ja‘far Shuwaykhat, who 
was allegedly involved ın the 25 June 1996 
bombing ın Khubar, Saudi Arabia. [1/10 WP] 
Jan. 13: It was reported that the South African 
cabinet had given provisional approval, in De- 
cember, to sell to Syra $641 mıllıon-worth of 
mihtary equipment The United States warned 
South Africa that ıt would cut aid to South Africa 
if South Africa went through with the sale [1/13 
WP, 1/14 NYT] 
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Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1996 | 
Nov. 13: In Bonn, Tunisian president Zayn al- 
“Abdın bın-“Alı met with German chancellor 
Helmut Kohl to discuss bilateral relations. [11/15 
FBIS] | 


1997 

Jan. 2: It was reported that authorities released 
Movement of Social Democrats (MDS) leader 
Muhammad Mu‘ada, arrested ın February 1996, 
and hıs deputy, Khemaıs Shamarı, arrested on 18 
May 1996 [1/2 FT] 


Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, 
Iraq 


1996 

Oct. 16: Turkey and Macedonia signed a military 
defense and technology sharıng: cooperation 
agreement [10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 17: The government of Prime Minister 
Negmettm Erbakan survived a no-confidence 
motion by a vote of 275 to 256 The motion 
was brought 1n response to a visit by Erbakan to 
Libya on 5 October during which Libyan head- 
of-state Mu“ammar Qadhdhafi criticized Turkey 
[10/17 NYT] 

Nov. 2: The Istanbul-based daily Hurriyet re- 
ported that security forces had killed 842 and 
captured 24 Kurdistan Workers’ "Party (PKK) 
members, during anti-PK K operations ın Septem- 
ber and October Sixty-six secunty forces mem- 
bers were killed during the operation. [11/5 FBIS] 
Nov. 3: In Susurluk, near Istanbul, a car crashed 
leaving three people dead and one person sen- 
ously injured The survivor was a member of 
parliament, Sedat Bucat, of the True Path Party 
(DYP) The dead were a senior police officer, 
Husayn Kocadag, an organized 'crıme figure 
wanted by Interpol, Alaattın Cakıcı, and a former 
beauty queen Police also found weapons and 
forged identity papers [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: Interior minister Mehmet Agar resigned 
The move was linked to the 3 November car 
crash Meral Aksener was appointed interior min- 
ıster [11/8 FBIS, 11/10 FT] 
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Nov. 12: The parlıament voted to begin investi- 
gations into the 3 November car-crash incident 
involving a member of parliament and an orga- 
nized crime figure [11/14 FT] 

Nov 14: Parliament passed legislation making 
money laundering illegal The move came after 
international threats were made to penalize Tur- 
key if ıt did not conform to international stan- 
dards [11/15 FT] 

Nov 25: A parliamentary committee investigat- 
ing charges of corruption against former Prime 
Minister Tansu Çıller announced that the charges 
were unsubstantiated [11/26 WP] 

The government announced a revenue-raising 
plan that would reduce the budget deficit by $10 
billion The plan combined privatization of state 
assets and new taxes [11/26 WSJ} 

Nov. 27: Military officials reported that 27 PKK 
and sıx Turkish soldiers had died ın clashes ın the 
eastern province of Tunceli [11/28 WP] 

The government canceled a $150 million order 
to purchase ten Cobra helicopters from the US 
firm Textron [11/28 NYT, WP] 

Dec 5: Interior minister Akşener fired the Istan- 
bul chief of police, Kemal Yazicioglu, and five 
other police officials ın connection with charges 
that they had ties to organized crime [12/6 FT] 
Dec. 9: Security forces arrested 14 PKK members 
in the eastern city of Erzincan [12/12 FBIS] 
Dec. 10: The Istanbul-based daily Yen: Yuzyıl 
reported that Alaattın Cakici, who died ın a car 
crash on 3 November that involved a senior police 
officer and a member of parliament, had been paid 
$2 mullion by then Prime Minister Çiller to 
assassinate PKK leader ‘Abdallah Ocalan [12/15 
NYT] 

Dec. 11: It was reported that the military purged 
70 officers and non-commissioned officers be- 
cause of their Islamism [12/11 WSJ] 

Prime Minister Erbakan announced that he 
would not attend a European Union (EU) summit 
in Ireland, stating that EU policies on Islam and 
other issues conflicted with Turkey’s policies 
[12/11 NYT] 

Dec. 14: It was reported that the government had 
negotiated the release of six Turkish soldiers 
captured by the PKK [12/15 NYT] 

Dec. 18: It was reported that the national power 
company would build the country’s first nuclear 
power plant by 2005 for $1 5 billion [12/18 WSJ] 


The London-based Kurdish MED TV reported 
that refugees at the Atrush refugee camp began a 
hunger strike to protest a United Nations decision 
to evacuate the camp [12/24 FBIS] 

In Moscow, Turkish foreign minister Ciller met 
with Russian prime minister Viktor Chernomyr- 
din to discuss bilateral relations, Chechnya and 
Cyprus [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 19: Parliament passed the first-ever balanced 
budget of $45 9 billion for 1997 [12/20 FT] 
Dec. 25. MED TV reported that 50 PKK members 
had begun a hunger strike ın the Nazıllı prison to 
protest abuses [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: Addressing charges that government 
officials had used armed gangs to attack personal 
enemies or opponents of the government, Presi- 
dent Sulayman Demirel denied any involvement 
by the state and denounced any persons involved 
in such activities as criminals The charges 
stemmed from the 3 November “Susurluk ıncı- 
dent ” [12/31 NYT] 


1997 

Jan. 5: Denmark protested to Turkey the torture 
of Danish citizen Kemal Koc by Turkish author- 
ities after Koc’s arrest on 9 July 1996 [1/13 
FBIS] 

Jan. 5: In Ankara, a confederation of labor unions 
organızed a strike, which mobilized 100,000 
workers, to protest government corruption [1/6 
NYT] 

Jan 8: Hungary and Turkey signed a free trade 
pact that would remove all tariffs on industrial 
goods by 2001 [1/9 FT] 


United Arab Emirates 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1996 


Oct. 30: The government announced ıt was es- 
tablishing the Thuraya Satellite Communications 
Company for mobile phone service The venture 
would be 26 percent state-owned and 31 percent 
open to foreign investors [10/31 WSJ] 

Nov. 4 The Emirates Airline ordered 16 airliners 
from Airbus Industries, a European consortium, 
for $2 billion [11/5 FT] 

Nov 28: The United Arab Emirates and Britain 
signed a mutual defense treaty, making available 
defense contracts for British arms firms [11/29 FT] 


Dec 3: At Al-Bahr Palace, Brıtaın”s Crown 
Prince Charles met with UAE president Shaykh 
Khalifa: bin-Zayid al-Nuhayyan to discuss bilat- 
eral relations [12/4 FBIS] 


Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt, Saudi Arabia 


1996 

Oct. 21: In San'a, the Tayman tribe abducted 
a French diplomat, Serge Lefévre, demanding 
concessions from the government, including 
more job opportunities The government re- 
sponded by arresting at least ten tribe members 
[10/23 WP] 
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Oct. 26: Taymanı tribesmen released French dip- 
lomat Lefévre, whom they had abducted on 21 
October, asking that they not be prosecuted for the 
act [10/27 WP] | 

Oct. 27: In San'a, the Tayman tribe abducted 
French diplomat Lefévre for a second time [10/28 
WP] | 

Dec. 28: Radio Monte Carlo reported that mem- 
bers of the Banı Jabr tribe had kidnaped four 


| 
Dutch tourısts Yemenı security forces had sur- 


rounded the abductors ın the Banı J abr village, ın 
the north, and the tribesmen had killed three of the 
security officers [12/31 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: Unidentified kidnappers | released five 
Polish tourists who had been abducted on 26 


December [1/2 FBIS] 
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Early Islamıc Jerusalem 


Oleg Grabar 


In this handsomely illustrated book, noted Islamist 
Oleg Grabar offers a rare account of the great role 
played by early Islam in defining the "look" of Jerusalem 
that remained largely intact until the twentieth century 
From the time of Herod through the Crusades, 
Jerusalem had officially "changed its religion" several 
times, with Jews, Christians, and Muslims inscribing the 
story of their faiths on the urban landscape From about 
640 to 1100, Muslims transformed Christian Jerusalem, 
both physically and ideologically to embody their new 
faith Offering a major photographic record of the 
Dome of the Rock, this book shows in rich detail how 
Islam articulated itself architecturally 


78 color illustrations 3 halftones 3 line illustrations 
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Book Reviews 
Arms Buildup and the Arab-Israeli Peace Process 


Review Article by Michael Collins Dunn 


Perilous Prospects: The Peace Process and the Arab-Israeli Military Balance, by Anthony 
H Cordesman Boulder, CO and Oxford Westview Press, 1996 xv1 + 287 pages Notes to p 306 Bibl 
to p 316 $69 cloth, $25 paper 

Nuclear Weapons ın Israel, by Taysır N Nashif New Delhi APH Publishing, 1996 vin + 112 
pages Bibl to p 118 Index top 124 np 

The Origin of the Arab-Israeli Arms Race: Arms, Embargo, Military Power and 
Decision in the 1948 Palestine War, by Amitzur Ilan New York New York University Press, 
1996 xiv + 244 pages Notes to p 274 Bibl to p 280 Index to p 287 $45 


The three books reviewed here differ enormously 1n subject matter, approach and method, what they 
share ın common 1s a concern with the military balance ın the Arab-Israeli conflict Allithree of these 
books remind us that the Arab-Israeli conflict has, for much of its history, been an exercise in military 
competition This review will look first at the two books addressing contemporary i1ssues before 
examining the one with a historical approach, though that may seem to reverse the logical chronology 

There was a moment, ın the post-Oslo euphoria of late 1993, when issues of military balance and 
the arms race, at least ın the Arab-Israeli arena, seemed to be outdated relics of an earlier time. The 
bogging down of the peace process, the return of Likud to power in Israel, and the virtual deadlock ın 
negotiations between Israel and Syria over the Golan Heights have meant that some of the old scenarios 
are being considered again, and old fears revived In late 1996 there was a great deal of talk 1n Israel 
about possible war with Syria, and open disagreement among senior Israeli generals about the 
likelihood of that prospect 

In fact, however, the world, including the Middle East, has changed more profoundly than some 
yet realize, and the lıkelıhood of an Arab-Israeli war along the lines of those of 1948, 1956, 1967 or 
1973 now seems remote New conflicts are more likely to follow the pattern of the Palestinian Intifada 
(uprısıng) on the one hand, or of the 1982 invasion of Lebanon on the other, rather than of the 
conventional model of national armies clashing along clear-cut front lines This 1s a world in which a 
Likud prime minister of Israel has met several times with Yasir Arafat, chairman of the Palestinian 


Michael Collins Dunn, Ph.D , is Editor of The Estimate, a biweekly newsletter on the Islamic world and its 
neighbors, and President of The International Estimate, Inc , a Washington-based consultancy 
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Authority, and in which a negotiating process, however much it may have bogged down or seemed to 
retrogress, 1s ın place with each of Israel's neighbors And, while there 1s still a vast quantity of arms 
flowing into the Middle East, the end of the Cold War has changed the nature of the arms race, ın which 
the two competing superpowers were once arming opposite sides 

In this new world, Anthony H Cordesman's latest contribution to the study of military balances 
in the Middle East ıs useful, if, in some ways, not quite satisfying Perilous Prospects offers a 
scenarıo-drıven analysis of various possible conflicts between İsrael and one or more of its neighbors 
As with any attempt to present scenarios, some are obviously more likely than others 

Anyone who has read Cordesman’s large body of work on the Gulf, or on the Middle Eastern 
military balance generally, knows that he 1s skilled at comparing inventories and capabilities His books 
are always filled with tables and lists, comparative assessments and graphs He is a master of the 
quantifiable But war ıs not always quantifiable, and mere “bean-counting” can be misleading, 
particularly in the Arab-Israeli military balance, where the numerical approach has always favored the 
Arabs Cordesman recognizes this, of course, and devotes Chapter 4 to "The Impact of Qualitative 
Factors and the ‘Revolution ın Military Affairs! " He offers a table providing a qualitative ranking of 
various front-line states based on Western military assessments that 1s quite different from the 
quantitative tables 1n the previous chapter 

While Cordesman acknowledges and addresses this distinction, ts 1mportance means that any 
assessment of likely conflict scenarios depends heavily on qualitative factors political. judgments, 
psychological factors, assessments of risk and assessments of likely international reaction. Cordesman 
has always included such considerations ın his books, and does so here, but one does not sense that he 
has mastered the subtleties of the political environment as thoroughly as he has the more tangible, 
quantifiable facts 

Cordesman addresses eight scenarios, of varying degrees of likelihood, from a new Intifada to the 
widespread use of weapons of mass destruction There ıs a tendency in this sort of intelligence 
assessment to try to include every possible scenario, and readers not familiar with the approach may at 
first assume that the author believes all are equally likely Cordesman, however, 1s careful to make clear 
that he 1s simply analyzing the various possible ways 1n which the peace process might break down Of 
his eight contingencies, only the first two seem to be real possibilities today, as he himself recognizes 
For the general reader, as opposed to the military planner ın any of the front-lıne states, ıt might have 
been more rewarding to look at the likeliest scenarios 1n far greater detail than the more remote ones 
It 1s also worth noting that the book appears to have been written, or largely so, prior to Benjamin 
Netanyahu’s victory ın Israel, with the result that many of Cordesman's assessments involve 
assumptions—about issues ranging from Israeli settlements to the Golan—which were more than likely 
under former Prime Minister Shimon Peres but are at best questionable today 

The first of Cordesman’s scenarios 1s the failure of the peace process and the outbreak of a new 
Intifada Since today this seems by far the likeliest form that conflict might take, it is unfortunate that 
more space 1s not devoted to tt, or that the book was completed prior to the direct clashes, in September 
1996, between Israeli forces and those of the Palestinian Authority, which directly involved many of 
the issues that Cordesman addresses The second scenario, a “Syrian Grab for the Golan,” ts also timely 
given the recently rising tensions between Israel and Syria Cordesman, however, deals more with 
potential scenarios involving a Syrian move against Israel, whereas today, with some Israelis actually 
suggesting the possibility of a pre-emptive strike against Syria, other possible forms of conflict within 
this scenario come to mind 

The third scenario 1s a conflict between Jordan and Israel with Jordan supporting Palestinian 
forces The fourth scenario 1s a Jordanian-Syrian alliance The fifth 1s a conflict with Egypt following 
an Islamist upheaval there Cordesman recognizes, in all three cases, that these contingencies are rather 
remote 

His sixth scenario 1s a “Broad Islamic Upheaval” bringing the whole Arab world or much of it 
together behind the frontline states The seventh is involvement of Libyan, Iranian and Iraqi 
conventional forces And the eighth ts the major use of weapons of mass destruction Obviously, if 
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deterrence were to fail disastrously, the presence of Israeli nuclear weapons and of chemical and 
biological agents ın some Arab arsenals, as well as delivery systems, could produce an apocalyptic 
scenario Deterrence has worked so far, but no one should exclude entirely such a contingency 

The other book seeking to address a contemporary issue ın the Arab-Israeli balance 1s Taysir N 
Nashıf”s Nuclear Weapons in İsrael If Cordesman invariably produces encyclopedic works full of 
detailed data, this work 1s the virtual opposite, a short monograph, only a little over 100 pages of text, 
dealing with Israel's development of nuclear weapons and the debate over their use Nashif has used 
Arabic and Hebrew sources as well as some 1n Western languages and has fashioned a, compact but 
useful assessment of Israeli nuclear policies The fact that this little book was published in India means 
it will probably have few readers ın the West, though ıt 1s a useful overview of an important subject 

Of course, there 1s no shortage of literature on Israel's nuclear weapons program and arsenal Few 
subjects that have never officially been acknowledged to exist have been treated so extensively, and, 
while there are some interesting 1deas 1n this book, it is largely an analysis, somewhat academic in tone, 
of open-source materials In one sense that makes ıt a refreshing change from the dramatically-told, 
sometimes lurid, accounts of the Vanunu affair and other issues often encountered in popular books on 
the subject But the book, while a competent and seemingly rather objective survey, does not add any 
major new information to the discussion 

The one purely historical work in this group, Amıtzur Han”s Origin of the Arab-Israeli Arms Race, 
ıs a scholarly history of the United Nations arms embargo during the 1948 Arab-Israeli war and of the 
efforts by the various sides to evade the embargo and acquire arms for the war Though a great deal of 
anecdotal evidence has been given 1n accounts of that conflict, Ilan has searched thoroughly through 
available archives and interviewed many participants at all levels The work originated, he notes in his 
preface, ın research carried out ın the History Department of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) in 
1990—93 That origin gives him excellent access to the IDF’s own archives of the period Ilan, now a 
lecturer 1n American Studies and History at Hebrew University, has produced a competent and at times 
interesting contribution to the history of the 1948 war Ilan's book, therefore, certainly belongs on any 
shelf dealing with the history of that conflict 

Han”s introduction raises some interesting 1ssues about the 1mpact of arms embargoes on the 
outcome of conflicts, the difference between formal orders of battle and actual capabilities ın a conflict 
conducted under an embargo, the problems of applying “coercıve” versus “neutralızıng” embargoes, 
etc Given the frequency with which arms embargoes have been used by the United Nations ın recent 
years, there 1s clearly value ın using the comparative method to look at the apphcation of historical 
embargoes and their impact, or lack of impact, on the outcome on the battlefield Ilan, however, 
generally limits his discussion of such broader lessons to the introduction, with the body of the book 
bemg a well-documented narrative history and analysis of the 1948 embargo and the means of evading 
1t 

After readıng these three books ıt ıs easy to be pessımıstıc about the prospects for peace, after all, 
the military balance in the region ıs still a major factor, arms acquisitions continue, and the parties are 
certainly not finding the peace process a smooth one On the other hand, thinking about 1948 helps 
remind us of how much things have changed There 1s, thus, cause for hope that, with the parties at least 
talking to each other, the sort of large-scale conventional conflicts that we have seen in the past will not 
be repeated, and (worse) the apocalyptic conflict using weapons of mass destruction that could occur 
in the future will, in fact, not occur 
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EGYPT 


Private "Voluntary Organizations in 
Egypt: Islamic Development, Private Ini- 
tiative, and State Control, by Denis J Sulh- 
van Gainesville University Press of Florida, 
1994 vu + 160 pages Notes top 177 Bibl top 
186 Index to p 191 $29 95 


Revtevved by Janıne A Clark 


Denis Sullivan's Private Voluntary Organizations 
ın Egypt 1$ a pioneering study analyzing how 
private voluntary organizations (PVOs) interact 
with and present a challenge to the economic and 
political systems operating 1n Egypt today Based 
on interviews in over sixty PVOs, and with 
officials ın both Egyptian and foreign government 
agencies, the book posits four primary questions 
These are 1) Is social activism against state 
structures and strictures the solution to Egypt's 
socioeconomic and political problems? 2) Are 
Islamic and Christian groups substituting for the 
government in the realm of socioeconomic devel- 
opment? 3) If so, do these social organizations 
pose a significant alternative to the government? 
4) Does the challenge presented by PVOs threaten 
the legitimacy of the regime? 

Sullivan hypothesizes that PVOs both chal- 
lenge the government's role and threaten its legit- 
ımacy İn the course of "testing" these 
hypotheses, he examines two others The first 1s 
that "small ıs better" ın the sense that small 
development projects promote more tangible re- 
sults than do large projects that target larger 
communities The second is that “local 15 more 
legitimate"— people will more likely work with 
and listen to people from their own community 

Private Voluntary Organizations in Egypt 1s a 
well-written, well-organized book that consis- 
tently and persuasively argues that PVOs are 
successful 1n challenging the state's role in pro- 
viding social welfare benefits because of the fact 
that they are both "small" and "local" After 
broadening his study to compare Egyptian PVOs 
with those ın Africa, Asia, Latın America and the 
Middle East, Sullivan concludes that Egyptian 
PVOs are a challenge, but not a threat, to the 
current system Egypt's PVOs, and particularly its 


Islamic PVOs, are poised to challenge the current 
government to reform itself and to open itself up 
to greater participation, democratization and eco- 
nomic restructuring They, furthermore, are in a 
strong position to ınfluence a successor govern- 
ment if a threat surfaces from another quarter, 
such as a right-wing or religious military take- 
Over 

Sullivan's study lies at the heart of the most 
pertinent debate 1n Egypt today The crux of his 
research concerns the changing nature of state- 
society relations within the context of political 
turmoil and economic dislocation To a large 
extent, this debate revolves around the degree of 
state control over Egypt’s PVOs and the conse- 
quent implications for political stability and the 
success of economic reform As the state recedes 
from socioeconomic development, what type of 
associations can shoulder the responsibilities, and 
how much and what type of government regula- 
tion should remain? 

Sullivan reveals a government whose impera- 
tives can be placed along two continua The first 
spans from greater democratization at one end to 
greater state intervention and ultimately military 
control at the other The second extends from the 
government’s desire to provide social welfare 
benefits at one end to the economic pressures for 
greater privatization at the other The two ımper- 
atives are often not mutually reinforcing Sullivan 
writes about a government that exerts its control 
over PVOs through the registration procedures of 
Law 32, the monitoring of contributions and 
government employees who are seconded to work 
for PVOs At the same time, PVOs circumvent 
various regulations with the government's acqui- 
escence, and, while religious associations gener- 
ally have a more difficult time getting registered, 
secular associations are sometimes disbanded by 
the state and their assets given to Islamic PVOs 
The state thus oscillates in 1ts attempts to both 
coopt and coerce Islamic groups and PVOs 

Whether these inconsistencies are the result of 
conflicting and/or ineffectual policies or the inde- 
pendent actions of individual bureaucrats 1s an 
important question raised in the book As one 
Egyptian development worker observes “Tt ıs not 
the government which 1s controlling society, but 
government officials who are doing this” (p 44) 

Central to the discussion 1s the nature of 
Egypt”s PVOs and the obstacles they must over- 


come ın order to fill ın successfully for the state as 
privatization proceeds This discussion includes 
not only PVOs' dependence upon state and for- 
eign funds and assistance, but also the challenges 
of capacity building 

Finally, Sullivan effectively demonstrates how 
the fact that Egypt's most successful PVOs are 
Islamic has resulted 1n the continuance of policies 
that detrimentally affect all PVOs He furthermore 
indicates how the government's fears of Islamic 
groups and associations are leading to policies 
that are undermining both political and economic 
reform ın Egypt 

Impressive ın its breadth, Private Voluntary 
Associations in. Egypt lays the groundwork and 
raises critical 1ssues for research on Egypt today 
The relevance of Sullivan's work applies equally 
to the challenges confronting the developing 
world as a whole The book 1s of timely interest to 
students and researchers of Political Science, 
Economics, Anthropology, Development Studies 
and International Relations 


Janine A Clark, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Political Science, University of New Hamp- 
shue 


ISRAEL 


Arab Industrialization in Israel, by Izhak 
Schnell, Michael Sofer, and Israel Drorı West- 
port, CT and London Praeger Publishers, 1995 
xiv -- 189 pages Bibl to p 198 Index to p 204 
$55 


Reviewed by Ephraim Kleiman 


Recent years have witnessed the emergence of 
Arab businesses as an increasingly important 
sector 1n the Israeli economy In particular, while 
most Arab manufacturing firms ın İsrael are small, 
famıly-run businesses, a growing number have 
managed to overcome the severe handicaps posed 
by discriminatory governmental policies and by 
consumer resistance A few of them have even 
become public corporations traded on the Tel 
Aviv stock exchange The study under review 
tres to 1dentify the characteristics of successful 
entrepreneurship in the Arab-Israeli industrial 
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sector, as well as the obstacles to its further 
growth 

The development of Arab manufacturing indus- 
tries conforms to the general pattern observed 
both in developing economies and among minor- 
ity groups in developed economies ‘This confor- 
mity involves a reliance on personal and family 
savings for investment funds, low skill require- 
ments and family management, and a concentra- 
tion 1n the food processing, apparel and light 
building materials industries The authors indicate 
that the main obstacles to the development of 
Arab industry ın Israel are difficulties in access to 
bank credits, discrimination in the provision of 
government aid, lack of quality control, and lack 
of the infrastructure provided elsewhere 1n Israel 
by industrial parks They cite sub-contracting for 
large Jewish firms as an opportunity “to establish 
higher levels of entrepreneurship” (p 83) Their 
data also show that Christian and Druze entrepre- 
neurs scored somewhat better than Muslim ones, 
apparently because the first group had greater 
access to education while the second group had 
better access to government aid and to the main- 
stream economy ın general (pp 83-85) 

These and other conclusions are derived from 
data collected from a sample of 514 Arab-owned 
industrial plants in 1992, and ultimately rest on a 
geographic analysis of Arab manufacturing and 
on an analysis of the Arab entrepreneurial culture 
and of the not always friendly general Israeli 
economic milieu The anecdotal case histories, 
presented in the words of the mostly self-made 
entrepreneurs themselves (pp 145-60), are 
among the most fascinating parts of the book 

Unfortunately, the book suffers from a number 
of major shortcomings The fact that there 1s much 
more to 1ndustrialization than economics does not 
justify the authors’ eschewing economic analysis 
altogether Nowhere 1s there any indication of the 
profitability of Arab plants or of the return on the 
capital invested The growth of the building ma- 
terials industry 1s ascribed to population growth 
and “the custom of erecting a house as a condi- 
tion for marriage" (p 38), without any mention of 
the rise 1n 1ncomes that allowed this custom to be 
practiced on a large scale The recurring statement 
that the low skill of the employed labor force 
“hampers the attempts of Arab industries to break 
into the Jewish markets” (e g , p 104) would have 
taken on a different meaning had it been made 
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clear that this skill structure reflects demand, 
rather than supply, conditions A more rigorous 
approach would have saved the authors from 
reaching vacuous causality conclusions, such as 
"the smaller the percentage of plants located on 
inherited land, the higher the chances of develop- 
ing enterprises ın that settlement" (p 127), and 
made them realize that the negative statistical 
association. between these two variables could 
result from either the availability of non-inherited 
land (say, industrial parks), encouraging the es- 
tablishment of 1ndustrial plants, or from the pro- 
liferation of such plants ın a locality, forcing more 
of them to be established on purchased or rented 
land 

Instead, the authors tend to resort to sweeping 
political-economy statements It may or may not 
be true that early attempts at Arab industrializa- 
tion were “undone by their success ın growing to 
such a size that they have become a threat to large 
factories in the Jewish sector” (p 39) But both 
examples cited fail to support this clam The 
closure of the Nazareth cigarette factory was part 
of a broader monopolization process, in which 
one Israeli firm eliminated all its Jewish compet- 
iors as well, and the demise of the Baqa al- 
Gharbryya canning plant was brought about by 
the financial collapse of its Jewish partner In fact, 
the Israeli army used to purchase much of the 
canning plant's output, and the fact that ıts owner 
was a Knesset member for a rural Arab electoral 
list associated with the then ruling MAPAI party 
and not, as the authors wrongly maintain, for the 
Communists refutes the authors” ınsınuatıon of 
political animus playing a role 

The authors? disciplinary affiliations ın geogra- 
phy and anthropology are also manifest in that 
much of the discussion 1s couched ın geographic 
terms While this 1s often of interest, and provides 
an extra dimension to the story they tell, ıt also 
tends to be overdone and to confuse the issues of 
ethnic and geographic margınalıty 

The methodology employed in the study aggra- 
vated even further the restrictions imposed on its 
scope by the character of the available data The 
choice of the industrial plant as the umt of inquiry 
may provide an appropriate framework for the 
study of entrepreneurship, but not of the perfor- 
mance of Arab industry Given the interview 
technique employed, it is also regrettable that no 
systematic information 1s provided on the social 


and professional background of various groups of 
entrepreneurs 

Despite these shortcomings, the book can serve 
as a useful addition to the rather scant literature on 
the subject, provided that readers are willing to 
form their own opinion of the data and exercise 
critical judgement when considering some of the 
authors' less substantiated assertions. It 1s, there- 
fore, a pity that the book lacks a competent 
editorial hand, for which the publisher must share 
the blame Repetitions abound, table column- 
headings are often unclear or outright misleading 
(eg, m tables 3 1 and 3 2), and the language 1s 
marred by unnecessary Hebraisms, such as settle- 
ments (sic!) for localities or stone masonries for 
quarries 

In the final analysis, the study begs the question 
of what constitutes the economic integration of a 
minority group Is it proportionate representation 
in all economic activity or the development of a 
separate economy, paralleling the mainstream 
one? The authors themselves seem to be of two 
minds, they hail as integrative the rise ın the share 
of output sold outside the Arab sector (p 121), but 
at the same time seem to welcome the growth of 
backward linkages within the Arab sector itself 
(ibid ) While political and social factors, such as 
the entrapment of women constrained to seek 
employment only ın their own villages, may favor 
the latter model, economic forces may ultimately 
result ın Arab manufacturing being more and 
more absorbed into the mainstream Israeli econ- 
omy 


Ephraim Kleiman, Professor, Department of Eco- 
nomics, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Ben-Gurion’s Spy: The Story of the Polit- 
ical Scandal that Shaped Modern Israel, 
by Shabtaı Teveth New York Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1996 xxx + 274 pages Notes to p 
299 Index to p 310 $29 95 


Reviewed by Gabriel Sheffer 


Since ancient times, politicians and historians 
have debated the question of whether a single 
leader or event can shape the history of entire 
nations and regions Although the debate has not 


been resolved, a majority among observers agree 
that this 1s hardly the case 

Yet, Teveth's book focuses on the impact of a 
single event on the fate of David Ben-Gurion— 
Israel's most celebrated founding father—and of 
his dominant Mapaı party, as well as on the entire 
history of modern Israel Teveth recounts the 
background to the 1954 “Mıshap,” involving an 
unsuccessful attempt by some Egyptian Jews, 
who served as Israeli agents, to bomb American 
and British sites ın Egypt ın an effort to prevent 
the Bntish withdrawal from the Suez Canal He 
examines the short- and long-term implications of 
that action for the Jewish state and many major 
Israeli personalities involved These include Ben- 
Gurion and his supporters, Israel’s third prime 
mınıster, Levi Eshkol, the Troika (Golda Merr, 
Zalman Aranne and Pinhas Sapir) and the central 
bloc in Mapai, the controversial minister of de- 
fense, Pinhas Lavon, the chief of Military Intelli- 
gence, Binyamin Givly, the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) elite, and the entire political system 

Teveth recounts the initial phase of the Mishap 
and discusses the question of who gave the order 
for the bombing that ended with the forced resig- 
nation of Lavon, the removal of Givly, and 
Ben-Gurion’s return as minister of defense in 
Moshe Sharett’s cabinet Teveth continues with 
Lavon’s and Givly’s attempts to clear their names, 
that led to the second phase—“The Lavon Affair " 
In this phase Ben-Gurion, who deeply mıstrusted 
Lavon and wished to protect the IDF and its 
officers, played the main role The outcome of the 
ensuing struggle was Ben-Gurion’s resignation 
from the government, his uncompromising de- 
mand for a judicial inquiry into the Lavon Affair, 
an exacerbation of the internal struggles ın Mapai, 
the crystallization of an alternative leadership 
headed by Eshkol and the Troika, Ben-Gurion’s 
attempts to recapture Mapai, the split ın Mapai, 
the establishment of Ben-Gurion’s own splinter 
party—RAFI, and ultimately the end of his polit- 
ical career 

Like Teveth’s other books, this one contains a 
detailed narrative, which 1s based on interviews, 
primary and secondary sources, and private cor- 
respondences, especially by Dalia Carmel (who, 
out of admiration for Givly, forged documents ın 
an attempt to clear him, became Eshkol’s lover, 
and later revealed her forgery) Although the main 
lines of the Lavon Affair are already known, 
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including the basic fact that there 1s no conclusive 
evidence as to who had ordered the Mishap and 
that probably Lavon and Givly were equally 
responsible for it, this account 1s lively, interest- 
ing, professionally written and well researched 
There 1s a slight difficulty, however, since there 
are no traditional notes, only lists of sources The 
book also reveals some new facts and sheds some 
light on the Lavon Affair and the personalities 
involved These are the strengths of this volume 

Yet, despite the detailed discussion, the most 
basic questions, including that of “who gave the 
order?,” stıll remain unanswered Thus, Ben- 
Gurion’s position and behavior, especially during 
the Lavon Affair, are still far from clear It 1s too 
simplistic to describe them as just shortsighted 
Much more was involved in Ben-Gurion’s attı- 
tude toward Lavon (whom he, himself, had ap- 
pointed as minister of defense), as well as toward 
Eshkol and the Troika and his own supporters, 
chief among them Moshe Dayan 

Moreover, some of Teveth’s sweeping conclu- 
sions are not warranted by either his narrative or 
by other studies These include his claim that 
there was a direct link between the Lavon Affair 
and Menachem Begin’s victory in the 1977 elec- 
tions The roles of Dayan and Shimon Peres in the 
political upheaval and the main reasons for Ben- 
Gurıon”s downfall—whether this should be attrib- 
uted to his marginal errors or to problematic 
features ın his personality, principles and behav- 
1or—all remain open questions Similarly, Te- 
veth's claim that the Lavon Affair directly led to 
the total transformation of the Israeli political 
system and to the introduction of an aggressive 
posture should be re-examined For, as the uncon- 
trolled reprisals (such as the 1956 Israeli attack on 
Synan army posts east of Lake Kinneret) and the 
1956 war show, there was enough aggressiveness 
in Ben-Gurion and his close disciples and associ- 
ates, Dayan and Peres, to exacerbate relations 
with the Arabs and put a question mark on 
Teveth’s major conclusion that “with the advent 
of Begin a new Israel was born From a peace 
loving nation Israel was transformed into a so- 
ciety bent on conquest and domination, ready to 
shed its own and its enemies’ blood ın the service 
of ideological aims” (p 274) Begin and his 
supporters then and now have contributed to this 
behavior, but everybody who 1s acquainted with 
the history of Israel under the leadership of 
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Ben-Gurion and his disciples knows that, ın a 
certain way, the roots for that behavior are to be 
found ın the 1940s and 1950s 


Gabriel Sheffer ıs Professor of Political Science at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem He ıs the 
author of Moshe Sharett Biography of a Political 
Moderate (Oxford Oxford Univer sity Press, 
1996) 


PALESTINE 


Daughters of Palestine: Leading VVomen 
of the Palestinian National Movement, by 
Amal Kawar Albany State University of New 
York Press, 1996 xvu + 132 pages Append top 
138 Notes to p 149 Bibl top 156 Index top 
159 $16 95 paper 


Reviewed by Rema Hammam 


This book is a useful addition to the growing 
literature on the rise and development of the 
Palestinian women's movement Its uniqueness 
lies ın its attempt to synthesize the various histor- 
ıcal periods of Palestinian women's activism into 
a comprehensive overview The book also covers 
Palestinian women’s experiences in the various 
geographic contexts where the Palestinian strug- 
gle was centered 

Amal Kawar sketches the development of Pal- 
estinian women's activism by addressing the ex- 
periences and concerns of three generations of 
women leaders The first wave of women com- 
prised young adults 1n 1948 who became founders 
of charitable societies and, subsequently, of the 
General Union of Palestinian Women (GUPW) 
The second generation, the largest group, was 
born ın the 1940s and its members became cadres 
of various political factions They transformed the 
GUPW into a force for mass mobilization The 
third group, the members of which came of age in 
1967, established the women's committees 1n the 
Occupied Territories, which were pivotal to wom- 
en’s activism in the Palestinian /ntifada (upris- 
ing) The author then places these groups ın the 
specific geographic context of the Palestiman 
national struggle (Amman, Beirut, Tunis, and the 


West Bank and Gaza) that shaped both their 
ideological and political experiences 

Despite the attempt to cover these various 
periods and groupings, the core of Daughters of 
Palestine 1s actually a political history of women 
leaders within the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO), and especially within its dominant 
faction—Fatah The GUPW takes center stage as 
the main institutional structure through which 
generations of these leaders mapped out roles for 
women within the framework of the PLO infra- 
structure Through interviews with the women 
themselves, readers learn about the various strug- 
gles within Fatah and the GUPW both among 
women with alternate visions for the Unton’s 
political role and over the PLO’s overall strategy 
for national liberation Kawar writes about the 
vagaries of personal and factional conflict as 
various personalities are appointed to leadership 
positions by the male hierarchy, while those 
women who assert opposing voices (on nationalist 
issues) are marginalized While it should come as 
no surprise that little of what was fought over or 
debated had much to do with developing pro- 
grams for women’s liberation, the virtual absence 
of women’s agendas from activities and discus- 
sions ın the various periods 1s startling 

The focus on individual women succeeds in 
showing the differences between three generations 
and their political careers There are only short 
biographical sketches, however, about the ındı- 
viduals presented, and the few attempts at socio- 
logical analysis do not compensate for this 
deficiency There 1s also a larger problem with the 
focus on individuals While a focus on struggles 
between different social forces could help to trace 
larger processes and patterns of conflict or ideo- 
logical formation, ın Daughters of Palestine one 
IS often left with simply a set of political differ- 
ences between individual actors This 1s due to the 
absence of a theoretical grounding ın the literature 
on national liberation movements or gender and 
nationalism The final chapter, on the women’s 
leadership in the West Bank and Gaza, covers 
territory well-covered by other works on the 
subject The most interesting topic that could have 
been covered in this chapter 1s dealt with only 
superficially—the dynamic of conflict and accom- 
modation between the “outside” leadership and 
the movement "inside" the Occupied Territories 
It 1s this dynamic which now, perhaps more than 


ever, 1s central in defining the future of Palestinian 
nationhood and women’s positions within it 
Ultimately, Daughters of Palestine 1s a useful 
work, full of empirical detail on the evolution of 
women’s leadership within the PLO It will serve 
as a useful text for courses on the Palestine 
conflict and on women 1n political movements 


Rema Hammami, Women's Studies Program, 
Bu zeit University 


Three Mothers, Three Daughters: Pales- 
tinian Women’s Stories, by Michael Gorkin 
and Rafiqa Othman Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
London University of California Press, 1996 
xvuı + 228 pages Chron top 231 Gloss to p 
234 $25 


Reviewed by Ellen Fleischmann 


This admirable book joins the ranks of a growing 
and welcome body of literature on, about and by 
Palestinian women Marginalized ın scholarly and 
journalistic works until relatively recently, Pales- 
tman women have become increasingly recog- 
nızed— both by themselves and others—as agents 
and subjects in Palestinian politics, society, cul- 
ture and history As oral history, the book also 
reflects recent trends to employ innovative meth- 
odologies that are more inclusive of, and appro- 
priate to, research on women 1n societies that have 
strong oral traditions 

The two authors, Rafiqa Othman, a single 
Palestinian woman, and Michael Gorkin, a mar- 
red Jewish man, are an unusual pair of profes- 
sional collaborators, considering their personal 
circumstances and the fraught political situation 
in Israel/Palestine, as Gorkin notes ın the intro- 
duction But the oddity of their partnership does 
not intrude on, nor distract from, the narratives 
The book succeeds in its aim of providing an 
honest, nuanced and complex portrait of Palestin- 
1an women from overlapping generations, largely 
because the two authors wisely allow the women 
to speak for themselves with minimal editorialız- 
mg or interference from the interviewers In 
effect, ıt ıs the women interviewed who are the 
real authors 

The book 1s constructed simply around conver- 
sations with three pairs of mothers and daughters, 
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selected somewhat randomly One pair 1s from 
East Jerusalem, another 1s a pair of refugees ın the 
West Bank, and the third pair 1s from a Palestinian 
village inside Israel The women talk relatively 
freely about a wide range of topics mariage, 
childhood, education, sexuality, religion and pol- 
itics They do not all discuss each of these topics 
The portraits that emerge simultaneously defy and 
reinforce some stereotypes Above all, the contra- 
dictions and complexities of the women’s lives 
and characters emerge with great clarity, directly 
from the women themselves | 

Listen to the words of Um Mahmud, for exam- 
ple, who nostalgically remarks how “the old ways 
[before 1948] were sweeter, much sweeter" (p 
26) In almost the next breath, after recollecting 
how the bridal sheet was displayed in the village 
after her wedding to prove her vırgınıty, she 
comments emphatically, "I tell you, I've never 
done anything like this with my daugh- 
ters today we don't do this, not ın our neigh- 
borhood" (p 27) These comments, following 
each other, reflect the internalized contradictions 
created by the collision between idealized mem- 
ories of pre-1948 Palestine and positive realities 
of some of the social changes experienced by 
women since 1948 This collision 1s a recurring 
theme ın the women’s narratives 

The women defy generalizations They are 
reflective about their lıfe experiences and history 
Although the mothers interviewed share some 
commonalıtıes—all three are illiterate and con- 
sider themselves religious—their attitudes are by 
no means monolithically "traditional" or “back- 
ward " In contrast to Um Mahmud, for example, 
who “prefer[s] not to talk politics" (p 60), Um 
" Abdallah, the mother of Samıra (a political ac- 
tivist who has been 1mprisoned frequently), par- 
ticipated actively in the Palestiman Intifada 
(uprising) and does not hesitate to express her 
political opinions "The Intifada has made big 
changes for women It’s gotten us moving It’s 
changed our lives Together women of Sami- 
ra’s generation and women of my generation— 
we've done something," she states proudly (p 
148—49) |j 

The younger generation, too, reveals interesting 
contradictions ın its experiences and internal con- 
flicts Marianne, Um Mahmud’s daughter and a 
teacher, wears short skirts and constantly chafes 
against restrictions placed upon her personal free- 
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dom by her mother Yet she consıders herself 
religious On the one hand, she consciously uses 
Freudian discourse to psychoanalyze herself, on 
the other, she expresses support for Hamas and a 
"state run according to Islamic principles" (p 73) 

One of the few drawbacks of the book 1s the 
imitatingly literal, rather than idiomatic, transla- 
tion from Arabic For example, the expression 
Jabat walad 1s rendered as "bringing" so-and-so 
(the name of the child), rather than “giving birth 
to" Such hteral translation confuses the reader 
unfamiliar with Arabic and creates the inaccurate 
effect of a pigeon-English style in the women’s 
speech, ın essence “dumbing them down ” 

This caveat notwithstanding, the book is a 
valuable addition to the literature on Palestinian 
women, geared particularly for the general reader 
Palestinian women’s lives are extraordinarily 
complicated and restricted by many factors, not 
the least of which 1s the effect of Israeli rule on 
Palestinian society, culture and politics—be it 
inside Israel or the Palestinian territories The 
diverse articulateness of the narrators ın this book 
reveals their humanity and individuality ın con- 
fronting the difficulties in their lives, and defies 
the usual facile stereotypes of Palestinian women 
provided in the media 


Ellen Fleischmann, Professorial Lecture: of His- 
tory at Georgetown Üniversity 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Women and Words ın Saudi Arabia: The 
Politics of Literary Discourse, by Saddeka 
Arebt New York Columbia University Press, 
1994 xu + 299 pages Notes to p 329 Bibl top 
346 Index to p 357 $49 50 cloth, $17 50 paper 


Reviewed by Mary Elaine Hegland 


In this remarkable book, a gifted author and 
anthropologist introduces a world about which 
American readers know little and cannot even 
ımagıne—the world of Saudi women writers 
Saddeka Arebi, herself a writer ın her native 
Arabic, discloses in compelling narrative the tur- 
bulent, and at times precarious, literary politics 
challenging Saudi women writers It 1s exciting to 


read how Saudi women, those suffering most from 
cultural restrictions among Arab women, have 
brought about transformations ın their own situa- 
tions and ın gender discourse by joining peace- 
fully into the battle of words about themselves! 
Within only a few decades women in Saudi 
Arabia have become their own voice of the 
voiceless Debate about women in Saud: Arabia 
can never be the same again, one would imagine, 
as the subjects of discourse have joined the ranks 
of those discoursing The monopoly of control 
over women and words by men has been broken 
through women’s own actions in the “publica- 
tion” of themselves and their words The very fact 
that the ‘ulama (religious scholars) have issued 
fatwas (Islamic decrees) ın response to women’s 
writings 1s an indication of how seriously men 
have taken women’s contributions to the dialogue 
about themselves and their place ın society! 

On the Saudi scene, literary discourse 1s a 
battlefield where conflicting forces wield words as 
weapons to promote their own interests and pol- 
icies Women are at the center of this war The 
Saudı “ulama, state and those pressuring for mod- 
ernization, ın their struggles for power and legit- 
ımacy, weld women as symbols, endlessiy 
definıng them and pronouncıng on how their 
modesty and behavior demonstrate Saudi identity 
and Islamic commitment Women are seen as “a 
gateway of Westernization” (p 18) Thus, by 
controlling women and their words ıt 1s thought 
that men and all of society can be controlled as 
well Since the 1960s, however, with the spread of 
education for females, women’s voices have en- 
tered the literary fray Women have become not 
only subjects of discourse, but active agents in 
defining history, society and gender by sending 
their words out into the public while remaining 
appropriately invisible themselves The potential 
pitfalls for women of this active role are many 
With sex segregation required, women cannot 
interact with non-related males and must avoid 
actions and topics which might threaten their 
reputation and family honor The authorities 
would see publications advocating Western-style 
women's liberation as dangerous to the nation's 
welfare and reason for further restrictions on 
women 

Arebi analyzes the work of nine main authors 
who represent a variety of literary genres and 
political stances 1n order to investigate how Saudi 


women writers cautiously resist dominant dis- 
courses She provides examples of their short 
stories, poetry, plays and essays not previously 
translated into English and describes her inter- 
views with each author Arebi performs both 
discourse analysis and textual analysis ın order to 
study the influences on the authors’ work, their 
strategies ın conveying their messages, and the 
effects on Saudi society of their participation in 
discourse 

A significant methodological and theoretical 
contribution 1s the development of a theory of 
resistance that highlights “a dialectical relation- 
ship between opposition and affirmation” (p 21) 
In their discourse, the women do not negate the 
historical and religious ideas that dominate them 
On the contrary, they affirm them, but they use 
them to support their own interests The argu- 
ment’s delicacy and subtlety are strengths—for 
the situation 1s delicate Women’s choices and 
behavior must be calculated to pressure for 
change without calling down the disapproval and 
power of government, clergy, and family net- 
work 

Anthropological research about indigenous lit- 
erature 1s all too rare Saddeka Arebi’s book 
presents an outstanding model for such work Her 
choice of place, time and topic opens a new type 
of anthropological investigation. She studied an- 
thropology at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, where she interacted with Saudi women 
students and began her extensive reading of Saudi 
women writers’ literary productions Finally able 
to obtain a three-month visa for research ın Saudi 
Arabia, Arebi decided to spend her tıme there 
interviewing Saudi women authors while continu- 
ing to collect their writings. Although, by anthro- 
pological standards, the length of tume she was 
allowed to do fieldwork was short, her research 
did not suffer Her facility with Arabic, her long 
study of written resources, and the authors’ coop- 
eration ın assembling their materials for her made 
the short visit a successful one Arebi”s approach 
is comprehensive and global In tracing the revo- 
lutionary changes concerning women, she takes 
ınto account modernization and change within 
Saudi Arabia as well as relations with the West 
She 1s successful because of her gift for organı- 
zation and her clear, engaging writing style Are- 
brs native Arabic language ability, familiarity 
with Arabic writing and literature, excellent an- 
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thropological traming, and thorough research 
have produced a sophisticated, contextualized and 
sensitive analysis of the place of women writers 
and their publications in Saudi society and his- 
tory This reviewer most strongly recommends 
Women and Words in Saudi Arabia for classes on 
the Middle East, women’s studies, literature and 
politics The gripping, well-told story of how the 
women writers find ways to make their voices 
heard and to 1nfluence discourse and society will 
hold the attention of the educated general reader 
as well 


Mary Elaine Hegland is Assistant Pi ofessor of 
Socıal/Cultural Anthropology at Santa Clara Uni- 
versity 


SUDAN 


Governance and Conflict in the Sudan, 
1985-1995: Analysis, Evaluation and Doc- 
umentation, by Peter Nyot Kok Hamburg 
Deutsches Orient-Institut, 1996 220 pages Bibl 
to p 229 Appends to p 382 np 


Reviewed by Richard P Stevens 


Because this book 1s an ıntegral part of a larger 
Work, part of which was first published 1n 1993 as 
a series of essays that are referred to or quoted 
only when appropriate, the reader may be at a loss 
to understand the evolution of the Southern Peo- 
ples Liberanon Army (SPLA), its various splinter 
groups and off-shoots, and the willingness of 
some of these groups to collaborate with the 
Khartoum authorities In what 1s otherwise a very 
lucid presentation and analysis of events in the 
Sudan since President Ja'far Numayrı”s over- 
throw 1n April 1985, it 1s not at all clear why the 
southern Sudanese have failed over the past de- 
cade to confront the northern forces of hegemony 
with a unified voice 

Divided into six chapters, Governance and 
Conflict ın the Sudan notes that, following the 
Numayrı overthrow, the 1986 elections produced 
a constituent assembly dominated by the “forces 
of hegemony,” namely, the traditional rıverıne 
northerners who inherited state and economic 
power from the Brıtısh colonialists ‘During the 
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transitional period from April 1985 to May 1986, 
when Sadıq al-Mahdi was returned to power, the 
Transitional Military Council (TMC) made no 
effort to amend those decrees issued by Numayrı 
and his government, which had undermined the 
Southern Provinces Self-Government Act of 
1972 In fact, several members of the TMC were 
well-known Muslim Brothers, members of which 
were reorganized as the National Islamic Front 
(NIF), headed by Hasan al-Turabı 

Nor did the advent to power of Sadiq al-Mahdi 
of the Umma Party bring real promise of genuine 
acknowledgement of southern aspirations, and 
thus the civil war continued unabated The 
Umma-NIF coalition, which ruled from Decem- 
ber 1988 to March 1989, made no serious effort to 
address the vital issues facing the Sudan, namely, 
the nature of the state, the system of government, 
the peace-tıme military and security arrange- 
ments, and whether the Sudan should be one 
entity or divided into several regions within a 
united Sudan 

The “coup” of Brigadier Hasan ‘Umar al- 
Bashir on 30 June 1989, a take-over maneuvered 
by the NIF under the leadership of Turabı, accord- 
ing to the author, represented the capstone of 
northern efforts to consolidate the state, the econ- 
omy and the society Under these conditions, 
there could be no exercise of the nght of self- 
determination, and the only alternative, for the 
south, remained the liquidation of the NIF state 
In short, the author argues that, since indepen- 
dence in 1956, no government in Sudan had ever 
addressed the basic causes of conflict On the 
contrary, the forces of hegemony had been the 
sectarian parties as well as the parties of radical 
Islam and some parties espousing racio-cultural 
chauvinism The author makes a cogent case that, 
without recognition of the absolute right to self- 
determination of the southerners and other mar- 
ginalized groups such as the Nubians, even 1f such 
an exercise might lead to independence in the 
future, all negotiations are doomed from the start 

Extensive footnotes to each chapter provide an 
abundance of detailed background information 
The appendices, which comprise approximately 
one third of the work, provide documentation not 
readily available in English, beginning with the 
Charter of the Allied National Forces for National 
Salvation in 1985 to the Thirteenth Constitutional 
Decree on federal government mstitutions of 


1995, the capstone of NIF efforts to confer con- 
stıtutıonal legitimacy on six-and-a-half years of 
power usurpation Various declarations and 
agreements drawn up by opponents of the regime 
underpin the author’s thesis that there 1s no end in 
sight to the Sudanese conflict 


Richard P Stevens is Director of the Interna- 
tional Communications & Education Group, 
Washington, DC 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Image and Reality of the Israel-Palestine 
Conflict, by Norman G Finkelstein London and 
New York Verso, 1995 171 pages Notes to p 
237 Index to p 243 $18 95 


Reviewed by Robert J Bookmullei 


In this work, Norman Finkelstein attacks tradi- 
tional, official and revisionist accounts of the 
Israel-Palestine conflict and challenges myths and 
mythmakers across the political spectrum His 
Stated purpose “is to use, as the foil of my 
critique, an influential piece, or standard body of 
scholarship to point up the systematic bias of, as 
well as to make a modest contribution to, the 
extant hterature"(p 2) He succeeds ın both goals 

The "foils" or works utilized by Finkelstein are 
well known to those engaged in Middle East 
studies They include Joan Peters” From Time 
Immemo:ial, Benny Morris” The Buth of the 
Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949, Anıta 
Shapıra”s Land and Power The Zionist Resort to 
Force, 1881-1948, and the vast body of writings 
produced by former Israelı foreign minister Abba 
Eban While the author does an admirable Job of 
integrating these works into the larger discussion 
of 1mage and reality, readers will be at a disad- 
vantage if they are not familiar with the original 
studies 


a 

I Joan Peters, From Tıme Immemorial (New 
York Harper and Row, 1984), Benny Morris, The Birth 
of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949 (Cam- 
bridge and New York Cambridge University Press, 
1987), Anita Shapira, Land and Power The Zionist 
Resort to Force, 1881—1948 (Oxford and New York 
Oxford University Press, 1992) 


Finkelstein destroys Peters” already discredited 
thesis that the Palestimans residing in pre-state 
Israel were not 1ndigenous but recent immugrants 
who came because of economic opportunities 
created by the Zionists Through carefully docu- 
mented and meticulously crafted arguments, he 
exposes Peters' book as "among the most spec- 
tacular frauds ever published on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict" (p 22) What makes this essay salient 1s 
that ıt was originally penned in 1984 when Peters” 
book was reaping huge accolades—ıncludıng the 
National Jewish Book Avvard At that time, there 
were no articles critical of Peters” scholarship, and 
Finkelstein notes that ıt was difficult to publish 
any work critical of Peters! book 1n 1984 

In a totally separate vein, the author also takes 
issue with Morris” revisionist view that the Pal- 
estinian refugee problem was born of war and not 
by some grand Zionist design Morris argues that 
the Zıonısts did not expel the Palestinians with 
premeditation, as the Arabs allege, nor did the 
Palestinians leave at the urging of the Arab states, 
as Israel maintains Finkelstein disputes Morris” 
middle-ground thesis and instead holds that there 
was much premeditation on the part of Zionist 
leaders, 1n order to create an exclusively Jewish 
state Finkelstein also calls into account Eban’s 
official version of Israeli history, in particular Tel 
Aviv’s actions prior to the 1967 and 1973 Arab- 
Israeli wars According to Finkelstein, the docu- 
mentary record does not support the view that 
Israel was the ınnocent victim of Arab aggression 
in these two wars 

Finkelstein’s most ıllumınatıng examination 
can be found 1n the discussion that uses Shapira’s 
work as the point of departure Here Finkelstein 
tackles various aspects of Zionist mythology He 
surveys Zionist claims to Palestine and the move- 
ment’s arguments for a Jewish state through the 
prism of 1) divine nght, 2) historical right and 3) 
compelling need He also probes Zionist imagery 
used to rationalize Palestine’s conquest These 
images include the myth that Palestine was a 
“virgin land” before Zionist immigration, that 
Zionists engaged in violence only in “self-de- 
fense” and that even then there was a “purity of 
arms” Finkelstein holds that these myths are 
utilized to delegitimize the rights of Palestinians 
and validate a Jewish sui generis connection to 
the territory Although he 1s the child of Holocaust 
survivors, the analysis in this chapter might cause 
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discomfort to some Jewish readers He equates the 
Zionist colonial venture ın Palestine and its justi- 
fications with the English acquisition of North 
America, the Dutch colonization of South Africa 
and Nazi Germany’s conquest of Eastern Europe 

Finkelstein's study covers the period from Za- 
onism's inception to the aftermath of the 1973 
Arab-Israeli war The study suffers from the 
absence of a chapter on the literature dealing with 
the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon, which 1s 
npe for the type of investigation of myths he so 
aptly exposes His work also stops abruptly, with 
few conclusions and no discussion of the Middle 
East following the 1993 Oslo agreements On the 
whole, however, Finkelstein has ' written. a 
thought-provoking work which calls 1nto question 
many of the accepted “truths” associated with the 
Israel-Palestıne conflict 


Robert J Bookmiller teaches Gender and Middle 
East courses at Millersville Univer sity in Miller s- 
ville, PA and Franklin and Marshall College in 
Lancaster, PA 


The Politics of Protest: The Israeli Peace 
Movement and the Palestinian Intifada, by 
Reuven Kamıner Brighton, UK Sussex Aca- 
demic Press, 1996 xxu * 217 pages Notes to p 
232 Bibl to p 235 Index to p 248 $49 95 cloth, 
$19 95 paper 


Reviewed by Simona Sharon 


Almost a decade after 1ts eruption, the Palestinian 
uprising, known as the /ntifada, continues to be a 
topic of scholarly discussion and political reflec- 
tion among scholars and activists alike While 
much has been written about the impact of the 
Intifada on Israeli society in general, the major 
strength of The Politics of Protest lies n its abılıty 
to provide a comprehensive, yet nuanced, account 
of the Israeli peace movement prior to, during, 
and after the Intifada Another strength of the 
book lies in the fact that Reuven Kaminer does 
not hide behind the pretense of neutrality and 
objectivity, he admits from the outset personal 
involvement 1n and identification with the broad 
goals of the Israeli peace movement 

Kamıner”s analysis begins with the premise 
that “the message of the Intifada for'the Israelis 
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was that the Palestinian question was not going to 
disappear and that without a solution for the 
Palestimans there could be no peace or quiet ın 
the area" (p xi) The book sheds light on the 
divergent attempts of individuals and groups 
within the peace movement 1n İsrael to come to 
terms with this message Kaminer describes these 
attempts with a particular focus on the relation- 
ship between action and 1deology To capture this 
relationship and to assist readers unacquainted 
with Israeli politics, he distinguishes between two 
main sections of the peace movement “moder- 
ates" and "militants" (p xxıı) The term “moder- 
ates" 1s used to refer to Peace Now, the largest and 
most prominent segment of the peace movement 
ın Israel, while the term “mılıtants” 1s assigned to 
groups the actions and political ideologies of 
which have placed them to the left of Peace Now 
This distinction 1s important ın that it challenges 
the tendency of people outside Israel to equate 
Peace Now with the Israeli peace movement, thus 
overlooking a myriad of individuals and groups 
who have been involved in protest against the 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip but who have not been affiliated with (and in 
many cases have been critical of) the 1deology and 
action of Peace Now 

One of the book's shortcomings, however, 
involves the lack of a more theoretically 1nformed 
analysis Despite his promise to highlight the 
practical "theories" that emerge as “protesters and 
protest formations create political syntheses de- 
signed to attract potential activists" (p x), Ka- 
miner fails to make explicit the theoretical 
insights that emerge from his careful analysis of 
the ideologies and strategies of struggle of the 
various protest movements covered ın the book 
This shortcoming 1s particularly evident in the 
chapters on the Israeli women's peace movement 
and Yesh Gvul, a group of Israeli soldiers who 
refused to serve in the Occupied Territories 
These two movements were instrumental ın chal- 
lenging the Israeli government's use of a partic- 
ular interpretation of “national security” as a 
pretext to oppress Palestinians on the one hand 
and suppress Israeli opposition against this op- 
pression on the other 

The book ends with the signing of the Oslo 
agreements, in September 1993, between the Is- 
raelı government and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) According to Kamıner, the 


agreements “bore the deep imprint of the [Israeli] 
peace movement, which had been ın essence a 
movement for mutual Israeli-Palestinian recogni- 
tion” (p 216) This mutual recognition notwith- 
standing, the book ignores the fact that the 
resolution of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict pre- 
sented in the Oslo agreements 1s far removed from 
the solutions envisioned by Palestinians and Is- 
raeli-Jews who have long struggled for a just and 
lasting solution to the conflict 

Despite the lack of a more critical examination 
of the Oslo agreements and their political ımplı- 
cations, the book’s portrayal of the multi-layered 
and rather fragmented Israeli peace movement 
will make it an extremely valuable resource for 
students, scholars and activists interested ın the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict and the prospects for 
its resolution 


Sımona Sharonı is Assistant Professor of Peace 
and Conflict Resolution Studies at the School of 
International Service, American University She 1s 
the author of Gender and the Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict The Politics of Women’s Resistance 
(Syracuse, NY Syracuse University Press, 1995) 
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The Baburnama: Memoirs of Babur, 
Prince and Emperor, tr , ed and annotated by 
VVheeler M Thackston Oxford, NY Oxford Unı- 
versity Press, 1996 447 pages Chron top 450 
Select Gloss top 454 Refs top 459 Indices to 
p 472 $3995 


Reviewed by Iran B Jewett 


The memoirs of Babur Padısha (1483-1530), 
founder of the Moghal empire ın İndia, need no 
introduction. Almost everyone interested ın the 
hıstory and literature of Indıa has heard of or read 
a translatıon of the autobıography of thıs remark- 
able man 

Descended from Amır Temur on hıs father's 
side and from Ghengis Khan on his mother's side, 
Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur became the ruler 
of the small kingdom of Fergana ın 1494 at the 
age of 12 The throne he inherited was not a 
secure one, and he soon found himself defending 


his domain from relatives as well as strangers He 
suffered many defeats and triumphs and at one 
time found himself without a kingdom or even a 
home But fortune smiled on him, and he was on 
his way to conquest and fame 

Babur”s memoırs are unique in many ways 
Rulers, especially conquerors, are not given to 
introspection, and one does not expect them to 
write about themselves as frankly as Babur does 
He 1s not ashamed to reveal his tender side and 
describes the occasions when he broke down and 
cried One wonders at his prodigious memory for 
places and people, he names every meadow, 
village and town he ever visited and recalls the 
names of even the lowliest functionaries he en- 
countered His life seems to have been a series of 
battles and hairbreadth escapes from death, and he 
narrates these incidents with equanimity and an 
occasional flash of humor His uncles on his 
mother's side seem to have fascinated him with 
their rough manners They came to Babur's aid on 
several occasions with their Moghul soldiers but 
their help was a mixed blessing The Moghal 
soldiers were always looking for booty, if they 
were winning, they looted the enemy, and if they 
were losing, they plundered their own alhes 

Though Babur had studied Persian literature 
and composed poetry 1n both Persian and Turkish, 
he wrote his memoirs in what 1s now called 
Chaghatay Turkish, the language which he spoke 
from childhood He chose a simple and direct 
style which was quite different from the ornate 
prose in fashion at the time, and these character- 
istics are evident even 1n translation 

Wheeler M Thackston’s English translation 1s 
based on the orginal Chaghatay text, and 1t 1s a 
worthy tribute to the royal author of the memoirs 
The book, of impressive dimension and thickness, 
contains beautiful reproductions of paintings and 
drawings from periods close to Babur's time The 
first page captures attention with its painting of 
Babur and his son There are also reproductions of 
the works of famous callıgraphers To keep track 
of the hundreds of royal names mentioned in the 
memoirs, family trees are included, and maps are 
provided to show the territorial divisions of the 
tume Explanatory notes are given on the wide 
margins of the glossy pages Photographs of some 
of the buildings and places mentioned are in- 
cluded as well All these aids greatly enhance the 
pleasure of reading the book 
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Babur's memoirs combine literature with his- 
tory, and Thackston has gone to a great deal of 
trouble to make the text as clear as possible The 
reader, however, will occasionally disagree with 
the translation of a word For example, note 45 on 
page 176 says that bugalamun may be the Hima- 
layan snow-cock, whereas it 1s, ın fact, a turkey 
In note 148 on page 226, tambal 1s translated as 
“fat man" and tambalkhana as “fat man’s house " 
Tambal ın fact means lazy or ındolent and tam- 
balkhana a house or place set aside especially for 
lazy people Laziness ıs a favorite subyect of 
Persian jokes, and there are ınnumerable stories 
and verses making fun of the lazy Especially 
puzzlıng 1s the meaning given for kornish on page 
452 1n the selected glossary, it 1s defined as “the 
formal genuflection before the emperor " In both 
Oxford and Webster's dictionaries the meaning of 
genuflect 1s given as "to bend the knee, 1n rever- 
ence or worship" Turkish, Persian, and Urdu 
dictionaries all define kornish as bowing from the 
waist ın greeting This form of saluting a superior 
was practised ın Moghal courts and 1s still used in 
a modified form in certain parts of India A 
supplicant, while asking a favor, may kneel before 
a ruler, but genuflection was never a part of 
salutation 

One may also add a wish here, namely, that 
more information had been given ın the form of 
notes regarding Babur's wives and children All in 
all, though, this English translation ils a book 
worth reading and worth keeping 


fran B Jewett ıs the author of Edward Fitzgerald 
(Boston GK Hall, 1977) and Alexander W 
Kınglake (Boston GK Hall, 1981) 


LANGUAGE AND 
LİTERATURE 


Anthology of Palestinian Literature, ed by 
Salma Khadra Jayyusı New York Columbia 
University Press, 1995 xxxu + 719 pages Trs to 
p 736 List of Authors to p 739 Gloss to p 742 
Bibl to p 745 $20 


Reviewed by Kamal Abu-Deeb 
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The scope and selection of figures and texts ın this 
anthology make this an astonishing volume 
Salma Khadra Tayyusı not only covers well- 
established writers but also minor ones and even 
some as-yet-unpublished poets Encapsulated 
here are aspects of the Palestinian experience, 
with both its tragedies and 1ts stubborn resistance 
to dispossession, discrimination and injustice The 
Anthology of Palestinian Literature conveys the 
powerful sense of identity and attachment to the 
land and culture that 1s not to be found in any 
other single volume The book 1s a remarkable 
record of Palestinian creative writing, which 
many a country might envy as its literature re- 
mains unnoticed ın the English-speaking world 

This leads to a point of some methodological 
significance In an ideal world, to appear in 
translation would imply that a writer has been 
recognized in his/her own culture, and, even if 
not, that the writer’s work 1s of such significance 
that ıt deserves to transcend geographic and lın- 
guistic boundaries Of course, translation tells us 
about the target culture almost as much as it tells 
us about the source culture In the present climate 
of entanglement of literary, political, ideological, 
ethnic, gender and other such issues, translation 
often assumes a significance unrelated to the 
literary worth of the writing. The works of certain 
categories of writers appear to be guaranteed 
immediate, uncritical and unquestioning interest 
in the West These include writers who are 
women, Palestinian, Kurds, Berbers, or citizens of 
an oil-rich country that matters economically to 
the West or that can fund translations of the 
outputs of its literary figures Soon, to be a 
Muslim fundamentalist will qualify a writer to 
even greater accolade There are Arab poets and 
writers of genuine importance who have been 
writing for decades and who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to Arabic literature, but who 
have not been “blessed” with being translated and 
anthologized ın English, or any other language for 
that matter On the other hand, there are minor 
figures who have been writing for a few years and 
have failed to attract attention in the Arab world 
itself, but whose work now appears in English 
translation Salma Jayyusi’s work has helped 
substantially to achieve this unbalanced state of 
affairs Her new anthology of Palestinian litera- 
ture ıs one more instance of this type of contri- 
bution 


One striking fact about this volume is that 1t has 
brought to this reviewer's attention a number of 
names which he had never heard before, despite 
working in this field for a number of decades 
Whether or not this 1s a virtue 1s uncertain. The 
editor’s enthusiasm for certam modes of writing 
and particular poets 1s at times tantalizing Saying 
of a poet like Ghassan Zaqtan (born in 1952 and 
with three slim volumes to his credit, a fourth 
having never been distributed, as Jayyusı herself 
points out) that he has “clearly transcended his 
immediate predecessors who led the course of 
modern Arabic poetry since the early fifties” (p 
323), would have sounded more convincing had 
the selection from his poetry been a little more 
impressive or distinguished This is also true of 
such phrases as "his poetry abounds with lumi- 
nously dazzling fresh ımagery,” which 1s said ın 
slightly modified forms of more than one poet 
The editor tends to ignore the work of some Arab 
poets ın an attempt to assign a “pioneering” or 
“transcending” role to those she favors 

Although she 1s unpublished ın either Arabic or 
English, Lena Jayyusi (the editor’s daughter) 
receives a good deal more attention than Murıd 
Barguthı, who 1s a reasonably well-known and 
interesting literary figure, Walid Sayf, who 1s an 
important Palestinian writer, or “Abd al-Rahim 
‘Umar, who 1s a well-established poet Hanan 
“Ashrawı receives much attention, with, at the 
time of the anthology, no known publications to 
her name, being a woman and a spokeswoman for 
the Palestinian delegation to the peace negotia- 
tions has apparently helped 

A volume of Palestinian literature in which 
Lena Jayyusi receives more space than Emile 
Habibi can hardly be justifiably praised for its 
balanced assessment of writers and their positions 
ın their culture, nor for the “Palestınıan” nature of 
its content This ıs an idiosyncratic anthology, 
while some of its judgements are of recognizable 
literary merit, others are of an extra-literary na- 
ture 

Jayyusr's introduction 1s a significant contribu- 
tion to the study of Palestinian literature But the 
introductory notes on individual writers are gen- 
erally repetitive and at times hasty They tend to 
use ready-made epithets to describe the work of 
more than one poet Some of the poetry, espe- 
cially of the younger poets, 1s outstanding, so are 
some of the short stories But many pieces are of 


doubtful artıstıc value One wonders about the 
wisdom of including chapters of novels, as the 
readers cannot enjoy the works as complete liter- 
ary products One also wonders why Antun 
Shammas does not figure here as a fiction writer, 
despite his ymmense achievement in Arabesque, 
his "dazzhng" artistry and the very Palestinian 
spirit of his work Some of the translations are 
excellent, others sound flat One misses especially 
the “dazzling fresh ımagery” seen by the editor 

In spite of these shortcomings, the service this 
anthology does to the literature written by Pales- 
tinians 15 immense So 1S its power to represent 
Arab culture 1n Palestine as complex, rich and 
constantly changing It deserves to be read both as 
a register of the Palestinian identity and its strug- 
gle for survival ın the face of determined and 
often brutal attempts to obliterate ıt, and as a 
volume of creative writings of genuine signifi- 
cance 


Kamal Abu-Deeb, Professor and Chair of Arabic, 
The University of London 


Aunt Safiyya and the Monastery, by Bahaa’ 
Taher Tr by Barbara Romaine Berkeley and Los 
Angeles University of California Press, 1996 x1x 
+ 124 pages $35 cloth, $12 95 paper 


Reviewed by Aida A Bamia 


Bahaa’ Taher 1s an Egyptian novelist who, slowly 
but steadily, has been taking his rightful place on 
the national and international scenes He re- 
mained in the shadow of other familiar, though 
not always superior, writers, but not for a lack of 
writing dexterity nor of prowess ın fiction writing 
It is probably his residence overseas, far from the 
traditional centers of the Arabic literary move- 
ment, that 1s partly responsible for his late discov- 
ery by critics, readers and translators 

It 1s, therefore, a real pleasure to read the 
translation of one of Taher’s novels, Aunt Safiyya 
and the Monastery (published 1n Arabic in 1991) 
This book was preceded by two other novels, 
Qalat Duha (Duha Said, Cairo, 1985) and Al-Hub 
Fi al-Manfa (Love in the Land of Exile, Cairo, 
1995) 

Taher 1s undoubtedly a first-class storyteller 
He enriches modern Arabic literature with an 
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evocation of aspects of society and tradition that 
have not always received a great deal of attention 
from fiction writers Originally from the Sa‘id 
(Upper Egypt), Taher depicts this interesting re- 
gion and evokes some of its well-known customs 
from a new angle The tradition of revenge for a 
killing ın the Sa'ıd, the central theme of the novel, 
ıs reminiscent of the writings of another Egyptian 
writer, Yusif Sharunı Both seem intent on pre- 
senting a more positive image of their region to 
dispel the impression of blood-thirsty Sa‘idis that 
has stuck with Upper Egypt for a long time Taher 
reveals the favorable side of a Sa'ıdı through the 
personality of the Haj, who, while acknowledging 
the power of the custom of revenge, does every- 
thing in his power to put an end to it Strong 
family bonds are at the center of the action in the 
novel The Haj, who has, with his family, led a 
quiet lıfe, sees himself dragged into the village 
feuds through two of his orphaned relatives whom 
he has raised as his own The Hay and his son, the 
narrator, are mere catalysts ın this novel where 
society and its traditions are the protagonists The 
author succeeds in building a novel on tradition 
without falling ın the trap of dıdactıcısm Touch- 
ıng on the otherwise sensitive issue of religious 
tolerance between Copts and Muslims in Egypt, 
he draws the picture of a model community ın a 
subtle and entertaining manner The disarming 
appeal of the novel lies in the simplicity of the 
subject matter as well as a capacity to dramatize 
commonplace events 

This 1s probably the first English translation of 
any of Bahaa” Taher’s fiction Romaine has ren- 
dered an immense service to non-Arabic readers 
by introducing them to an important writer of the 
Arab world Moreover, she 1s to be applauded for 
maintaining in the English text many of the 
Arabic terms instead of replacing them with 
approximate English words A glossary provides 
the necessary explanations Another accomplish- 
ment that serves the Western reader particularly 
well is the lengthy introduction that Romaine 
wrote, detailing the historical, religious and social 
backgrounds of events in the novel While many 
of the political and historical facts could be 
obtained from specialized books, much of the 
information on religious animosities 1s less acces- 
sible In fact, Romaine provides more than a 
historical account of the strife between Copts and 
Muslims, she reveals some of the hidden and 
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unspoken feelings in the country, which few 
observers are able to depict The pertinent com- 
ments and interpretations ın the introduction re- 
veal the translator’s deep understanding of and 
insight into Egyptian society 

Aunt Safiyya and the Monastery 1s a laudable 
endeavor The reader cannot help but be ım- 
pressed with the high quality of the translation 
that reveals Taher’s mastery of the Arabic lan- 
guage Although Romaine takes, at times, certain 
liberties with the text, such as when she adds to an 
original sentence the clause “whom I used to 
know and love” (p 75), the extra clause serves as 
a reminder to the reader It does not alter the 
significance of the text 

A paragraph that should have been translated, 
and would have added greatly to Barbara Ro- 
maine’s enlightened introduction, 1s the one in 
which Taher identifies the Ha) of the novel as 
being his father, thus giving a real-life example of 
religious tolerance in Egypt It would have con- 
tributed to the reader’s understanding of the au- 
thor’s affection for the people of his country, be 
they Christians or Muslims 

The book can be of great use to any student 
engaged ın the study of both Egyptian society and 
Arabic literature In a tıme when the study of 
conflict resolution 1s gaining popularity in inter- 
disciplinary studies, this novel can provide valu- 
able lessons on the traditional ways to solve 
conflicts 


Aida A Bamıa, Associate Professor of Arabic 
Language and Literature, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 


Nationalism and Language in Kurdistan, 
1918-1985, by Amir Hassanpour San Fran- 
cisco Mellen Research University Press, 1992 
xli + 468 pages Bibl top 520 $109 95 


Reviewed by Ernest N McCarus 


The author’s stated aim ın this study 1s to present 
a “case study” that provides “considerable detail 
about the relationship between language and na- 
tion-building" (p xxvi) The book 1s not only a 
hnguistic but also a socio-political and cultural 
study of nation building that focuses, 1n part, on 
language standardization and the role of the var- 


1ous central governments ın language planning 
and designing language policies The area of 
geographical concentration of the study 1s those 
parts of Armenia, Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey, 
since World War I, where the Kurdish language 
was spoken The evolution of written Kurdish 
literature, however, 1s traced from the 17th cen- 
tury to contemporary times A mass of documen- 
tation 1s provided to support and/or refute 
conflicting claims about the Kurds’ status, indeed, 
the author 1s to be commended for his meticulous 
and painstaking care ın consulting publications, 
official documents and reports, and ın personally 
interviewing trend-setters in Kurdish literature, 
politics, etc in the preparation of his study His 
balanced judgment 1s also commendable He pre- 
sents 65 tables of background data, 42 figures 
illustrating Kurdish language books and docu- 
ments, and 14 maps that feature aspects of the 
Kurdish speech area Hassanpour notes the lack of 
any theoretical approach in Kurdish language 
standardization, but presents models based on 
other case studies and proceeds to a systematic 
analysis of the data He 1s scrupulous in his 
definition of technical terms, symbols, concepts 
and methods 

Early on, the Kurds themselves recognized the 
centrality of the Kurdish language to Kurdish 
ethnicity The early leaders of Kurdish national- 
ism, the mullas Ahmadi Khan (1650-1706) and 
Hay Qadir Koyı (1817-97), argued that “Kurds 
could achieve freedom only if they took up two 
weapons, the pen (literary language) and the 
sword (state power)” (p xxv) Khan composed 
what has become a Kurdish epic, Mam u Zin, as 
an allegory to mobilize the Kurds to unite against 
the Persians and the Ottomans who had begun to 
extend their control over the various autonomous 
Kurdish principalities The Kurds never united, 
and, with the breakup of the Ottoman Empire after 
World War I, Kurdistan was cut up and divided 
among the five new nation-states Hassanpour 
traces the efforts of the Kurds to standardize their 
language as the major thrust 1n their struggle for 
nationhood He also details the policies adopted ın 
each of the five states 1n regard to the use or 
non-use of the Kurdish Janguage 

The standardization movement 1s carefully de- 
tailed, depicting the development, ın each of the 
five countries, of a Kurdish literary. language, 
which includes literary and scientific prose, drama 


and broadcastıng, a standard orthography and 
prıntıng, and the rıse and fall of a Kurdish 
Scientific Academy ın Iraq İt seems to be a 
pursuit of nationalist movements to “purify” the 
language—that 1s, replace words of non-native 
origin with existing natıve words or with new 
words created from native roots The standardiza- 
tion of Kurdish is complicated by the fact that it is 
a bı-standard language, 1e, there are two major 
subdıalects of Kurdish Kurmanji, spoken ın Ar- 
menia, Syria, Turkey and parts of Iran and Taq, 
and Soranı, spoken ın most of Iranian and Iraqi 
Kurdistan They are not mutually intelligible, 
havıng dıfferences ın phonology, morphology, 
syntax and especially lexicon Kurmanyi ıs 
heavily influenced by Turkish or Armenian, 
whereas Soranı 1s heavily influenced by Arabic or 
Farsi, depending on where it 1s spoken The 
Kurdish of Sulaymaniyya 1n Iraq has been chosen 
as the basis for standard Soranı, but there 1s no 
accepted Kurmanyı dialect on which to base a 
standardized Kurmanjı Standardization has taken 
place primanly in Europe by émigré Kurmanyi 
speakers from Turkey and Syria who have man- 
aged to develop a kind of Kurmanjı koiné that 1s 
understood by all 

The author carefully depicts the obstacles put in 
the way of standardization by the governments of 
the states ın which the Kurds find themselves, 
what he terms the “various degrees of planned 
hnguicide ın Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Syria” (p 
466) He concludes that the Kurdish language 1s 
the lifeblood of the Kurdish nationalist struggle, 
and that “the pen continues the struggle” (p 468) 
This book 1s necessary reading for anyone ınter- 
ested in the Kurdish movement for autonomy, in 
the interplay between dialects ın the standardiza- 
tion of a language, or ın the role of language ın 
nationalist movements 


Ernest N McCarus, Emeritus Professor of Arabıc 
and Kurdish Linguistics, Department of Near 
Eastern Studies, University of Michigan 


The Wiles of Women/The Wiles of Men: 
Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife in Ancient 
Near Eastern, Jewish and Islamic Folk- 
lore, by Shalom Goldman Albany State Univer- 
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sity of New York Press, 1995 xxxıı + 148 pages 
Notes to p 168 Bibl top 177 Index top 189 
$16 95 


Reviewed by Yedida K Stillman 


This charmingly written, learned book will inter- 
est and delight scholars and educated lay readers 
alike It investigates the motif of what may be one 
of the most often repeated and embellished stories 
in Near Eastern lore, the tale of the handsome 
young hero who resists seduction by the older 
woman—Potiphar’s wife—who 1s mistress of the 
household in which he lives He then 1s falsely 
accused by the spurned temptress, ‘suffers un- 
justly, and ıs ultimately vindicated, rising to 
power, glory, and m some versions even to 
godhood This romantic tale 1s best known today 
as part of the Joseph story in the Bible and the 
Quran and their homiletic literatures, but, as the 
author demonstrates, ıt 1s a universal tale with 
parallels and counterparts ın many cultures out- 
side the Near East and the Mediterranean 

The author, Shalom Goldman, deftly wends his 
way through ancient Egyptian and Greek mythol- 
ogy, Biblical and Midrashic literature, the Quran, 
tafsu (exegesis of the Quran), and gisas al- 
anbıya” (stories of the Prophets) literature He 
applies the analytical methodologies not only of 
Biblical and Quranic studies, but of folklore, 
comparative literature and women’s studies 
While attempting to sort out the complex, inter- 
twined relationships between variations of the 
Potiphar’s wife motif 1n different crvilizations and 
traditions, Goldman 1s careful to avoid the and 
and futile task of trying to establish who borrowed 
what from whom and what 1s “original,” “bor- 
rowed” or a “direct influence ” Instead, he ana- 
İyzes the principal narratives in their specific 
cultural context and demonstrates that they serve 
different functions for their respective audiences 
For readers of the Bible, the Joseph story in 
Genesis 1s part, indeed a pivotal part, of the 
divinely planned historical epic of the Israelites 
For readers of the Quran, on the other hand, Sul at 
Yusuf (the chapter on Joseph) 1s an exemplum, a 
dıdactıc narratıve of example For readers of the 
Iliad, the story of Bellerophon embodied Hellenic 
notions of honor, heroism and tragedy, while for 
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readers of the Tale of Two Brothers,’ the story 
reflected upon the Egyptian understanding of the 
interaction between the gods and men and the 
ultimate triumph of life over death and good over 
evil Although these respective observations have 
been made by various scholars before (and 1n his 
detailed and informative notes Goldman proves 
his thorough familiarity with the secondary liter- 
ature), 1t 1s to Goldman’s credit that he has been 
able to expand upon them (at times, critique them) 
and integrate them into a broad and consistent 
overview It 1s 1n the homiletic lore of Judaism 
and Islam that intertextuality and cultural reci- 
procity reach their heights due to the protean, 
imaginative nature of this genre Here again, the 
author skillfully provides a coherent synthesis of 
earlier scholarship and his own 

Certainly one of the strongest and most orıgınal 
aspects of this book 1s its extended treatment of 
gender issues arising from the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar's wife in its various forms Goldman 
deals with these issues within the contexts from 
which the stories themselves emerged, examining 
the ever-changing status of women from Biblical 
to medieval times, arguing against popular, but 
widely-held, views of an unchanging, eternal East 
in which the position of women was always the 
same The double-edged parallelism of the title 
alerts the reader to the originality of Goldman’s 
approach For, as he demonstrates, ıt would be a 
musreading of a multiplicity of texts to see only a 
“patriarchal misogyny” that consistently assigned 
all blame to Potiphar’s wife That may be true in 
the Biblical version, where the wife seems to be a 
nameless and perhaps archetypal character, but ın 
the embellished versions of Late Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, where she takes on the name of 
Zuleikha, “neither gender 1s spared ” The mırma 
and kayd (wiles) of women may be proverbial in 
Hebrew and Arabic culture, but the stratagems of 
men-——Joseph himself included—are well repre- 
sented ın this story ın all of its many versions 
Goldman traces how the figure of Joseph came to 
be associated with magic and his very name was 
amulaic in character He also treats at length the 
other women in Joseph’s life (his mother Rachel, 
his sister Dinah and, in particular, his wife Asen- 


perd 

1 In JB Prıtchard, ed Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts Relating to the Old Testament, 2nd ed (Princeton 
Princeton University Press, 1955), pp 23-25 


ath) providing interesting insights into the con- 
struction of male-female relations that are 
represented in these narratives This erudite and 
readable book 1s a welcome addition to a growing 
body of recent scholarship that combines tradı- 
tional philological analysis with the newer meth- 
odologies of literary and feminist critique 


Yedida K Stillman, Professor of Near Eastern 
Studies, Department of History, University. of 
Oklahoma 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


The Ends of the Earth: A Journey at the 
Dawn of the 21st Century, by Robert D 
Kaplan New York Random House, 1996 xu + 
438 pages Bibl to p 460 Index to p 476 
$27 50 


Reviewed by David Nalle 


Robert Kaplan 1s a very good reporter, distin- 
guished from most of his peers by the range and 
ambition. of his coverage For this book, he 
crossed the world, from West Africa to Southeast 
Asia, picking up facts, people, anecdotes and 
impressions like a carpet sweeper His initial goal, 
he writes, was "'to find a paradigm for understand- 
ing the world in the early decades of the twenty- 
first century" (p 8) Pushing his sweeper after the 
new paradigm, he exhibits a resolute disregard for 
his own comfort and even his personal safety 
From disease and random violence ın Liberia and 
drunken soldiers manning roadblocks ın Sierra 
Leone, to the threat of night raids by the Khmer 
Rouge in rural Cambodia, his journey might 
easily have ended badly 

Kaplan does not purport to be a scholar, but he 
has done an impressive amount of preparatory 
homework for this book His discussion 1s bol- 
stered by quotes and comments from the likes of 
Richard Burton, George Curzon and Eugene 
Schuyler Getting closer to the paradigm he seeks, 
he quotes Fu”ad “Ayamı to reinforce his own 


reservations about Samuel Huntıngton's emi- 
nently vulnerable The Clash of Civilizations ' 

Presentıng the reader with a mass of facts, 
observations and individual testimony, Kaplan 1s 
carefully tentative ın the conclusions he draws 
The book 1s, ındeed, considerably less confident 
of its judgments, and less apocalyptic, than the 
dramatic article out of which it grew (“The 
Coming Anarchy”)? What ıs valuable about the 
book 1s the mosaic of information the author has 
put together—enabling the reader to join the 
millemally fashionable search for a new para- 
digm The pieces that make up the mosaic—and 
Kaplan stresses what he sees as the diminishing 
relevance of “national” borders—are descriptions 
of West Africa, the Nile Valley, Anatolia and the 
Caucasus, the Iranian Plateau, Central Asia, and 
the Indian Subcontinent and Indochına Kaplan 
travels through West Africa by bus, bush tax1 and 
questionable airlines, accumulating for the reader 
a vision of unrelieved squalor, crime and hope- 
lessness Everywhere he finds the same mix of 
miseries, the same accelerating degradation of the 
natural environment, and he offers no avenue of 
hope for them Searching for causes, he notes the 
deleterious effect the slave trade had on the 
evolution of early capitalist economies there and 
its stimulation of inter-kingdom wars, but, in an 
interesting rumination, he writes "the greatest 
burden inflicted on Africa by the Europeans was 
probably the political map, with its scores of 
countries, each identified by the color of it's 
imperial master" (p 83) 

For his section on “The Nile Valley” Kaplan 
volunteers that he *read a lot" Touching down 
first at the Aswan Dam, he cites Karl Marx on 
“oriental despotism” and Karl Wittfogel on “the 
hydraulic society,” turning then to John Water- 
bury and his book, Hydropolitics of the Nile 
Valley, to examine the relationship between re- 
source management and political systems To 
look more directly at politics and Islam, he 
interviews an articulate, pseudonymous “Profes- 
sor Dr Mohammad Habib,” a leader of the 
Muslim Brotherhood He also looks at the Copts, 
their monasteries, their history and their various 
problems of survival It 1s an episodic but effec- 


a 
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2 The Atlantic Monthly, February 1994, pp 
44-76 
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tive approach to a subject too large to treat as a 
whole An important theme 1s picked up “(Can 
politics] ever exist in a vacuum, outside the 
larger environment? [Political upheavals emerge] 
from the inability of regimes to deal with the 
problems arising from sustained population 
growth and natural resource depletion” (p 117) 

In “Anatolia and the Caucasus” Kaplan finds 
reinforcement for another theme, that the city will 
be the locus of inevitable future conflict He visits 
the gecekondu, squatter settlements, on the out- 
skirts of Istanbul and Ankara, and ın the latter's 
“Golden Mountain” he 1s pleased to find “a rather 
wholesome, crime-free slum [the] existence [of 
which] demonstrates how formidable 1s the fabric 
of which Moslem Turkish culture 1s made” (p 
136) He 1s much taken by the mystique of the 
Turk and deplores the infestation of tourists on 
seven-day package tours He travels to Antakya, 
then, by way of the Ataturk Dam, heads for the 
Kurdish lands in the east, toward the Iranian 
border He has noted the concentration of Kurds 
in the slums of the big Turkish cities, and cited the 
fact that there are more Kurds ın the region than 
there are Iraqis or Syrians or citizens of many 
other modern states 

Kaplan flew to “The Iranian Plateau” from 
Europe ın the spring of 1994, and his observations 
convey a sense of the immanent power of Persian 
culture He also notes the strident divisions within 
the parliament and the relative freedom of the 
press, and pays particular attention to the role of 
the bazaar ın national affairs 

Kaplan, obviously fascinated by the subject as 
so many have been before him, devotes more 
space to Iran than he does to any of the other 
countries on his itinerary He visits Qom, Isfahan 
and Shiraz and becomes acquainted with the 
various levels of society 1n Tehran He conducts 
extensive interviews and quotes widely, from 
Nikki Keddie to Terence O’Donnell and Robert 
Byron He 1s often told that the normalization of 
relations with the United States 1s inevitable 
because Iran 1s located ın “the most strategic part 
of the world” (p 212) Kaplan succeeds in giving 
a picture of a complex civilization under pressure, 
fraught with contradictions, but dynamic and 
evolving 

From Tehran Kaplan proceeds to the northeast, 
ın the direction of Central Asia His ımmediate 
objective 1s to visit Gumbad-I-Qabus, a Seljuk 
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tomb tower not far from the Turkmenistan border, 
which becomes for him, as he had read 1t was for 
Robert Byron, a symbol of the fusion of Turkish 
and Iranian cultures, and a reminder “that the 
Turkish-Persian relationship 1s among the most 
complex of civilizational rivalries” (p 239) 
Kaplan seems to have had a rather unpleasant visit 
to Central Asia, where he encountered drunken 
customs officials, filthy public toilets and over- 
crowded buses 

The knowledgeable traveler 1s less sure of 
himself in this new-found land, but it may well be 
that Kaplan’s local informants are less well in- 
formed about their own culture and history He 
makes a confused statement about Uzbek as a 
literary language (p 264), he repeats the unlikely 
notion that “Genghis Khan threw his faithless 
wives to their deaths" from the Kalan minaret in 
Bukhara (p 277), and he mısstates the nature of 
the Tajık civil war (p 266) 

Speaking of Uzbekistan’s president, Islam Ka- 
rımov, Kaplan does raise the big question about 
such countries 


Karimov, the Nigerian generals, and others 
like them are betting that democracy 1s not the 
final word ın political evolution The West 
believes they are wrong But what if they are 
right, or even partly right—in their cases? For 
us it’s a matter of principle for tens of millions 
threatened by the specter of civil conflict, it 1s a 
matter of life and death (p 267) 


Passing briefly through Bishkek and Almaty, 
Kaplan takes the train to Urumqi in China”s 
Xinjiang province, then to Kashgar and down the 
Karakorum Highway to Pakistan, India and 
Southeast Asia, notably Thailand, Laos and Cam- 
bodia Except for a visit to the Rishi Valley in 
South India, where he finds a community inspired 
to help itself and its environment, the end of 
Kaplan’s journey 1s as depressing as the begin- 
ning Cambodia seems just as unfortunate as 
Sierra Leone 

“We are not in control” ıs perhaps Kaplan’s 
clearest conclusion (p 436) Profundity is not 
what we are looking for here Rather it 1s aggres- 
sive observation and informed, accurate reporting 
Kaplan has given us plenty of that, but he admits 
in closing that he has not discovered the new 
paradigm “The more I saw of the world, the less 
I felt I could fit ıt into a pattern No one can 


foresee the precise direction of history, and no 
nation or people 1s safe from its wrath" (p 438) 

What Kaplan has given the attentive reader ın 
The Ends of the Earth 1s a context within which to 
place the world news, within which to deal with 
the daily atrocities that humans practice on one 
another and the natural world His book 1s also a 
call to resist and somehow reverse the accelerat- 
ing degradation of human society at the ends of 
the earth 


David Nalle served as a foreign service officer in 
the Middle East and the former Soviet Union. He 
is Washington editor of the periodical Central 
Asia Monitor 


Imperial Diplomacy in the Era of Decolo- 
nization: The Sudan and Anglo-Egyptian 
Relations, 1945-56, by W Travis Hanes, III 
Westport, CT and London Greenwood Press, 
1996 x + 174 pages Bibl to p 179 Index to p 
190 $55 


Reviewed by Ismail H Abdalla 


Being a condominium, the Sudan was an anomaly 
in the history of colonialism It was reconquered 
in 1898 by Britain and Egypt, two unequal part- 
ners, who then governed it until its 1ndependence 
in 1956 During this period, the Sudan's admin- 
istration was the responsibility of the largely 
British Sudan Political Service (SPS) headed by a 
governor-general who was nominated by Britain 
and confirmed by Egypt Once appointed, the 
governor-general acted more or less ındepen- 
dently, and his proclamations on domestic affairs 
were law But domestic policies and their 1mple- 
mentation often interfered with Britain's imperial 
designs in Egypt and the Middle East This is the 
subject of Hanes’s concise and readable book 
Hanes”s main thesis 1s that Britain and Egypt 
failed, after 1936, to reach an agreement over the 
Suez Canal and the presence of British troops on 
Egyptian soil because of their differences over the 
question of the Sudan Was the Sudan to be under 
the Egyptian crown, as King Faruq and his gov- 
ernment demanded? Or was it to be allowed a 
measure of self-rule, even independence, as the 
British, particularly the SPS, seemed to insist 
Hanes attributes the failure to resolve this issue 


mainly to the persistent obstruction of the SPS, 
especially to that of the Sudan's cıvıl secretary, 
Jamie Robertson (1945-53), and the governor- 
general, Sir Robert Howe (1947—55) These offi- 
cials frustrated all efforts of the British foreign 
secretaries, Ernest Bevin and Sir Anthony Eden, 
who appeared at ttmes ready to concede Egypt's 
sovereignty over the Sudan as a price for safe- 
guarding Britain's other strategic interests 1n the 
region 

To Hanes, SPS obstructionism, based on ethical 
and moral considerations, went counter to all 
popular conceptions about colonialism, which put 
metropolitan interests at center-stage He calls the 
SPS's persistent fight to undermine Britain's at- 
tempts to compromise at the expense of the Sudan 
“expatrıate nationalism," and claims that without 
the SPS the history of the Sudan might have taken 
a different path 

But things began to change 1n the 1950s The 
Egyptian army gained power ın Egypt ın 1952, 
abolished the monarchy, and abandoned Egypt's 
claim over the Sudan These developments paved 
the way for Egypt's agreement with Sudanese 
leaders 1n 1953 over the question of self-rule and 
independence, which, 1n turn, made possible the 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan in that 
same year The SPS’s self-proclaimed raison 
d'étre, as the defenders of the Sudan against 
Egypt's ambitions, no longer existed Even the 
SPS's newly-found duty of protecting the less 
developed southern Sudan against the north failed 
to stop the rapid movement toward independence 
“Expatriate nationalism” was no substitute for 
indigenous nationalism 

This reviewer agrees with Hanes that the SPS 
defended the interests of the Sudanese against 
what it perceived as Egypt’s aggression The 
author’s conclusion that ıt did so against the best 
interests of imperial Britain, however, 1s mislead- 
ing The SPS’s pretentions notwithstanding, its 
members were colonial agents What they had 
hoped but failed to accomplish was to reconcile 
British imperial designs with the Sudanese desire 
for self-government and sovereignty They dif- 
fered with their superiors 1n London only in the 
means, not ın the goals of colonialism 

Overall, Hanes’s book is well written and well 
documented The author’s new perspective on the 
unique role of the SPS in Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions between 1945 and 1956 may provide a new 
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departure for scholarly debate on the subject The 
book should thus appeal to a wide readership 


Ismail H Abdalla, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of History, The College of William and Mary 


Soviet Jewish Aliyah, 1989-1992: Impact 
and Implications for Israel and the Middle 
East, by Clive Jones London and Portland, OR 
Frank Cass, 1996 219 pages Append top 221 
Bibl top 238 Index to p 244 $39 50 


Reviewed by Charles S Liebman 


Soviet willingness to allow the emigration of Jews 
at the end of the 1980s and the Israeh-U S 
agreement which closed the doors of the United 
States to most of these emigrants pushed them 
into the open arms of Israel The consequences for 
Israel: society and foreign policy 1s the topic of 
this book 

Israel turned to the United States for direct aid 
ın small amounts and loan guarantees ın large 
amounts ($10 billion) to assist ıt ın absorbing the 
immigrants The United States, in turn, condi- 
tioned its aid on Israeli agreement to a “territory 
for peace” formula with the Palestinians and to 
restricting Israeli settlement on the West Bank 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamır, a stubborn adher- 
ent to the notion of a Greater Land of Israel, was 
unwilling to make these concessions The rela- 
tively inefficient manner ın which the new ımmı- 
grants were absorbed and the unavailability of 
American assistance, which might have provided 
alternative sources of funding for purposes of 
absorption, were among the factors that led a 
majority of Israelis and an estimated 60 percent of 
the new ımmıgrants to support left-wing parties ın 
the 1992 general elections The election brought 
Yıtzhak Rabın to the office of Pnme Minister and 
Shimon Peres to the post of Foreign Minister and 
opened the door to what 1s now referred to as the 
peace process 

This 1s the story that Clive Jones tells He 
provides information on the political and 1deolog- 
ical background of Soviet Jewish migration as 
well as on the practical and 1deological problems 
involved in absorbing the ımmıgrants He dıs- 
cusses their integration and dislocation, and the 
Arab responses to their ımmıgratıon Finally, he 
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addresses the issue of the impact of the ımmıgra- 
tion on the 1992 elections 

The tale 1s straightforward enough There are 
many munor mistakes 1n the text The most egre- 
gious 1s a reference to early Zionist writer Ahad 
HaAm (1856-1927) as HaAm, which suggests 
that no expert on Israeli culture or society read the 
manuscript prior to publication. The overall accu- 
racy of the story, however, has not been affected 
by the fact that the author does not know Hebrew, 
interviewed a limited. number of informants in 
what appears to have been two brief visits to 
Israel, and overlooked some basic bibliographical 
material 

The election results of 1996 suggest that the 
author erred ın many of his assessments concern- 
ing the new Soviet immigrants to Israel, down- 
playing, for example, Natan Sharansky’s 
reputation among the new immigrants But, in all 
fairness, this 1s a mistake that many Israelis 
familiar with the Soviet 1mmigrants made On the 
other hand, the author minimizes the right-wing 
proclivities of the 1mmigrants, something which 
local observers 1nsisted upon despite their vote for 
parties of the left 1n 1992 

İt ıs too early to determine the impact of the 
recent Soviet immigration on Israeli society 
Their numbers alone, estimated today in the 
neighborhood of 700,000, many of whom are not 
Jewish and the majority of whom do not appear to 
be very interested 1n questions of Jewish identity, 
suggest that they will leave a lasting 1mpression 
on Israeli politics and culture On the other hand, 
should Israel succeed ın assımılatıng these ımmı- 
grants culturally as well as absorbing them eco- 
nomically, the consequences may not be dramatic 


Charles S Liebman is the Yehuda Avner Profes- 
sor of Religion and Politics at Bar-Ilan Unver- 


sity 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Les Melkites: Grecs-Orthodoxes et Grecs- 
Catholiques des Patriarcats d'Antioche, 
d'Alexandrie et de Jérusalem, by Ignace 
Dick Turnhout, Belgium Brepols Publishers, 


1994 190 pages Bibl to p 212 Tables to p 219 
Illustrs to p 240 895FF 


Reviewed by Ronald G Roberson 


This volume in Brepols's Fils d'Abraham series 
provides an overview of the Melkite Christian 
communities of the Middle East, defined here as 
consisting of all those churches ın the region that 
accepted the chrıstologıcal teachings of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon ın 451 AD, and that would 
eventually adopt Constantınople's Byzantine 
form of worship Today these include the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem, and their Catholic counterpart, the 
Melkite Greek Catholic Church. Although a small 
minority, the Melkites have the largest Christian 
churches in Jordan, Palestine and Syra The 
author 1s the Vicar General of the Melkite Greek 
Catholic Archdiocese of Aleppo and a vvell- 
known expert 1n the field 

In keeping with the format of the series, Les 
Melkites begins with a historical section that 
presents briefly the early centuries of Melkite 
history, dwells at greater length on the events of 
1724 that led to the community's split into Cath- 
olic and Orthodox segments, and then summa- 
rızes developments up to the present The second 
section, on doctrine, deals mostly with ecclesias- 
tical questions, especially the relationship be- 
tween Rome and Antioch It examines ın detail 
the period leading up to the 1724 schism, during 
which pro-Catholic and pro-Orthodox parties 
were vying for control over the Patnarchate of 
Antioch, and presents the current important and 
creative ecclesiastical positions of the two Antıo- 
chene churches ın the age of ecumenism 

There follows an anthology of spiritual and 
theological writings that 1ncludes ancient works 
as well as post-1724 Catholic and Orthodox texts 
A brief section on sacred art traces the develop- 
ment of architecture, ıconography and sacred 
music among the Melkites The next part, on 
spiritual lıfe, describes the liturgical experience of 
the Melkites, the circumstances of their transition 
to the Byzantine lıturgy ın the 13th century, and 
the history and present state of Melkite monasti- 
cism A sociological profile of the Melkites over 
the centuries provides useful information about 
their status under successive Arab and Ottoman 
administrations, their contribution to the develop- 


ment of Arab culture, and their contemporary 
presence ın the region as well as 1n the diaspora, 
where the highest concentrations are 1n the Amer- 
icas A section on the organization of these 
churches gives a detailed description of their 
canon law, texts of the current statutes of the 
Orthodox and Greek Catholic Patnarchates of 
Antioch, and complete lists of dioceses and ınstı- 
tutions The book ends with a very extensive 
Western-language bibliography, membership sta- 
tistics, lists of all the patriarchs of Antioch and the 
present hierarchy, and several pages of illustra- 
tions 

In spite of its title, the book is mainly about the 
Melkite Church of Antioch and its present day 
Catholic and Orthodox branches The histories of 
the Greek Orthodox Patrıarchates of Alexandria 
and Jerusalem are mentioned only cursorily, their 
patriarchs and present hierarchy are not included 
in the lists, and no writings of their authors are 
found in the anthology This 1s unfortunate be- 
cause, to cite one example, an ecumenical text by 
the recently deceased Patriarch Parthemos III of 
Alexandria would have added greater breadth and 
balance to the anthology Also, the book tends to 
treat the Melkite Greek Catholic Church at greater 
length than the Orthodox, whose members are 
three times more numerous than the Greek Cath- 
olics There 1s also a tendency to repeat 1nforma- 
tion 1n different sections, which, however, may 
have been difficult to avoid within the structure 
required by the series 

Nevertheless, Father Dick has authored an ex- 
tremely useful reference tool for anyone con- 
cerned with the treatment of religious minorities 
in the Middle East, with the present state of the 
Eastern Churches, or with Catholic-Orthodox ec- 
umenical relations With a sure hand, he covers a 
vast range of material and strives to provide an 
1mpartial assessment of highly controverted ques- 
tions The result 1s a solid and highly informative 
overview of an ancient community that, as the 
author writes, 1s rooted ın history and still very 
much alive 


Ronald G Robert son, Secretariat for Ecumenical 
and Interreligious Affairs, National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops 
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PRE-20TH CENTURY 


Rise of the Bourgeoisie, Demise of Em- 
pire: Ottoman Westernization and Social 
Change, by Fatma Muge Goçek New York and 
Oxford Oxford University Press, 1996 vi t 141 
pages Append top 143 Notes to p 184 Bibl to 
p 208 Index to p 220 $45 


Reviewed by Jane Hathaway 


Fatma Muge Goçek”s second book 1s an example 
of the continuing contribution of social scientists 
to historical writing on the Ottoman Empire, at 
the same time, it reinforces and amplifies her 
earlier work, East Encounte s West? In Rise of 
the Bourgeoisie, the author argues that the nse of 
a Westernized Ottoman bourgeoisie in the 18th 
and 19th centuries caused the decline, or demise, 
of the empire This hypothesis would seem to 
clash with the current output of Ottomanıst histo- 
rans, notably Linda T Darling, who challenge the 
very assumption of decline In the course of her 
narrative, the author switches to the less historio- 
graphically charged term “demise,” without, how- 
ever, directly addressing the issue of terminology 
The body of Goçek's book demonstrates that 
the Ottoman elite’s adoption of Western, particu- 
larly French, merchandise during the 18th and 
19th centuries generated a “bifurcated bourgeoi- 
sie " Military and cıvıl service academies on the 
Western European model turned out an admınıs- 
trative bourgeoisie of primarily Muslim bureau- 
crats whose principal loyalty was,not to the 
Sultan's household, as the Sultan had expected, 
but to the 1deals 1nculcated ın the bureaucrats by 
their Western education motherland, state, and, 
increasingly, liberal democracy During the 18th 
century, or even slightly earlier, Christian and 
Jewish merchants under Ottoman rule took advan- 
tage of European commercial penetration of the 
empire to form a commercial bourgeoisie that 
mediated between the Western European econo- 
mies and their Ottoman clients By the early 20th 
century, the admınıstratıve bourgeoisie had 
largely displaced the commercial bourgeoisie, 


1 (Oxford and New York Oxford University 
Press, 1987) 
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paving the way for the emergence of a Muslim 
Turkısh nation-state 

Goçek portrays these two segments of the 
bourgeoisie as challenging the Sultan's authority 
by constructing and reproducing an institutional 
framework that transcended the Sultan's house- 
hold, source of all previous political legitimacy 
This paradigm seems to assume a static, unchang- 
ing sultanate desperately tryıng to preserve its 
traditional base against modernity In fact, Sultan 
“Abd al-Hamid H (1876—1909) exploited Western 
technology to implement a modem police state 
uniquely able to monitor and control the alleged 
subversive activities of the new political bourgeoisie 

Goçek”s emphasis on the household as the key 
structure of pre-modern Ottoman society 1s laud- 
able, albeit her view of household politics 1s 
highly centrist Her narrative gives the impression 
that the Sultan's household somehow subsumed 
all subsidiary households within the empire, even 
though she acknowledges the challenge to the 
sultanıc household offered by the “office-house- 
holds" of Ottoman officials In general, the stress 
on the efforts of various elements of the emerging 
bourgeoisie— officials, provincial notables and 
merchants—to escape the Sultan's control seems 
to underplay the complexity and flexibility of 
household politics, wherein household ties easily 
overlapped and intertwined, and ıt was possible to 
nurture ties to more than one household The 
fluidity of the boundary between the households 
of Ottoman officials and those of provincial nota- 
bles 1n particular should be acknowledged 

The author's rigorous sociological methodol- 
ogy 1s no doubt the feature of this book that will 
raise the most questions among historians, who 
may feel particularly uncomfortable with the use 
of random sampling to quantify Western goods 
listed ın 124 inheritance registers Notwithstand- 
ing, this technique yields the intriguing conclu- 
sion that, while consumption of Western goods 
increased among “the populace” during the 18th 
and 19th centuries, elite consumption of such 
goods remained stable One might wish to see a 
further breakdown of both the “Western goods” 
and their consumers Were these luxury goods, 
cheap reproductions of luxury goods, household 
goods, machinery? What occupations, living con- 
ditions (eg, urban vs rural), and classes are 
represented by “the populace’? Histonans may 
likewise suspect that this approach, while oblig- 


ing Ottomanısts to clarify their assumptions and 
re-examine their handling of data, somehow 
forces the sprawling complexity of Ottoman so- 
ciety into too neat a mold The models, graphs and 
tables scattered throughout the book do little to 
alleviate this concern, although they do offer 
refreshingly clear summaries of the author’s mass 
of data This sort of methodological experimenta- 
tion and the debate it 1s likely to provoke are, in 
any case, healthy signs of the growing sophisti- 
cation and eclecticism of Ottoman studies 

Methodological concerns should not over- 
shadow the author’s admirable demonstration of the 
continuity between the 18th and 19th centuries, 
an important focus of recent work in Ottoman 
central and provincial history. Likewise, the author 
makes a brief but thought-provoking attempt to 
place her study in a world historical context by 
comparing the Ottoman experience to parallel cases 
of modernization in Asia and Afmca Gocek’s 
synthesis of methods and sources will assure her 
study of a wide readership among students of 
modernization in a variety of disciplines The pub- 
lisher has done her a disservice, however, by not 
providing more attentive copyediting, numerous 
usage errors should have been caught 


Jane Hathaway, Assistant Professor of history at 
Ohio State University, is the author of The Politics 
of Households ın Ottoman Egypt The Rise of the 
Qazdaglıs (Cambridge Cambridge University 
Press, 1996) 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Human Rights Watch World Report 1997 Events of 
1996, by Human Rights Watch New York Human 
Rights Watch, 1996 xxvii + 376 pages np This book 
examines human rights practices m 74 countries in 
Afrıca, the Americas, Asia, Europe and the Middle East 
Most of the chapters treat each nation separately, focus- 
ing on local human rights developments, the restrictions 
on human rıghts monitoring and the response of such 


Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Linda 
d’Angelo, James D Bathurst, Stacey Y Chen, Isabel 
Ioannides and Lilia N Popgantcheva 


international communities as the European Union, 
United Nations, United States and World Bank The last 
part of the book concentrates specifically on thematic 
issues, which include arms control, children's nights 
and women's rights The special initiatives. section 
covers the following topics prisons, corporations and 
human rights, drugs and human rights, freedom of 
expression, lesbian and gay rights, legal advocacy and 
Standard setting, and congressional casework, in that 
order Human Rights Watch conducted regular and 
systematic investigations of human rights abuses The 
goal of Human Rights Watch 1s “to hold governments 
accountable if they transgress the rights of their people" 
(p vi) (LNP) 

Western Sahara, by Anthony G Pazzanıta Oxford, 
England Clio Press, 1996 xl + 259 pages Gloss 
Indices $64 75 Since the Western Sahara was decolo- 
nized ın the 1950s, rule over this region has been 
contested by the governments of Algeria, Mauritania 
and Morocco The introduction to this bibliography 
provides a brief history of the conflict over the Western 
Sahara It is followed by the main part of the book—an 
annotated bibliography of studies that examine issues of 
administration, economic development, geography, 
government, history, human rights, law and politics in 
the Western Sahara Many of the bibliographic refer- 
ences are in French and Spanish, providing a diversity of 
sources for the reader (LdA) 


ALGERIA 


The Call From Algeria Third Worldism, Revolu- 
tron, and the Turn to Islam, by Robert Malley 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London University of Cal- 
fornia Press, 1996 x + 323 pages Notes Bibl Index 
$18 paper Robert Malley explores Third Worldist 
ideology to explain why Algeria has moved from a 
socialist, one-party state to a civil warfare zone He 
defines Third Worldism as “the belief in the revolution- 
ary aspirations of the Third World masses, m the 
inevitability of their fulfillment, and in the role of the 
Strong centralized states in this undertaking” (p 2) 
Malley examines the Algeran evolution away from 
Third Worldism and towards Islam He considers rea- 
sons for the choice of religion as the vehicle of expres- 
sion of economic hardship, social frustration and 
political discontent (II) 


ISRAEL 


Critical Essays on Israeli Society, Religion, and 
Government’ Books on Israel, Volume IV, ed by 
Kevin Avruch and Walter P Zenner Albany State 
University of New York Press, 1997 vi + 229 pages 
Contribs $1795 This volume, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation for Israeli Studies, includes 11 essays comment- 
mg on various aspects of Israeli society, religion and 
culture Some of the treated topics include the human 
dimensions of the Israeli-Palestinian peace process and 
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the dilemmas that face peace activists, local government 
and neighborhood renewal through established struc- 
tures and through protest, ethnic and gender issues ın 
Judaic society and Sephardic thought "un Israel, the 
literature of immigrants ın transit camps, and cinema 
and literature over the last two decades The book 
includes a review of recent literature (LNP) 
Envisioning Israel: The Changing Ideals and Images 
of North American Jews, ed by Allon Gal Jerusalem 
Magnes Press, Hebrew University, and Detroit Wayne 
State University Press, 1996 444 pages Gloss Index 
$26 95 paper Jewish leaders from Israel and the United 
States gathered at the Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev, on 13-15 Tune 1993, to discuss the historical 
relationship between Jews in Israel and America Artı- 
cles presented at that meeting are included in Gal’s 
book Part I discusses Zionist ideals, while Part II 
focuses on religious vision and education Part III 
discusses fund raising and overall Jewish commitment 
towards İsrael Part IV examines the cultural connection 
between the Jews of Israel and America The final 
section of the book, Part V, looks at the relations 
between İsraelı and American Jews This section dis- 
cusses dual loyalties and examınes the strength of the 
ties between the two communities (LdA) 


SUDAN 


Beset by Contradictions Islamızatıon, Legal Reform 
and Human Rights in Sudan, by Lawyers Committee 
for Human Rights New York and Washington, DC 
Lawyers Committee for Human Rights, 1996 nı + 98 
pages Appends $12 paper Following a 1989 military 
coup, the Revolutionary Command Council came to 
power in Sudan and began an Islamization program, 
calling for the application of Islamic law to the criminal 
Justice system Over the course of the past seven years, 
the government has been criticized sharply by the 
United Nations (UN) and international human. rights 
organizations for the oppression of opposition groups 
This report studies the effects of the ımplementatıon of 
Islamic Jaw on the Sudanese criminal Justice system It 
analyzes Sudan's human rights record using the inter- 
national human rights standards laid out in the Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights, the UN Basic Principles on the 
Independence of the Judiciary and the UN Basic 
Principles on the Role of Lawyers In its examination of 
the relationship between the Sudanese government's 
Islamızatıon program and human rights, the report 
addresses the question "Are there inherent contradic- 
tions between the tenets of Islam and those of interna- 
tional human rights: standards, or has the Sudanese 
government manipulated Islamızatıon policies and prac- 
tices ın the interests of a ruling political group?” (p 1) 
As such this report functions as a case study which 
hopes to shed light on the broader debate on the 
relationship between political Islamic movements and 
human rıghts (SYC) 
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ART AND ARCHTTECTURE 


Architecture of the Contemporary Mosque, ed by 
İsmail Serageldin with James Steele London Academy 
Editions, 1996 175 pages Gloss Bibl Index np This 
study of worldwide contemporary mosque architecture 
over the last three decades includes 278 illustrations, of 
which 96 are ın color Ismail Serageldin begins with 
background information that explaıns the role of the 
mosque in the community and its place in the urban 
landscape, the elements of the mosque and their sym- 
bolıc ımportance, as well as the history and develop- 
ment of mosque architecture This information 1s 
essential to understanding the special challenges facing 
the designer of a mosque "The weight of past practice 
has made it difficult for today's architects to. provide 
continuity and change ın the design of the contemporary 
mosque" (p 10) Serageldin's introduction provides a 
methodological framework with which to study the 
contemporary mosque He contemplates the dichotomy 
of "tradition" and “modernity” and the range of possi- 
bilities ın between, historical, physical and socio-cul- 
tural contextualısm, regionalism, and the identity of self 
and society as reflected 1n the mosque His discussions 
include “Symbolism and Mosque Architecture,” “Pat- 
terns and Trends," "Building Types" and "Architectural 
Approaches " The book contains case studies, written by 
Serageldin, Steele and others, of geographical areas that 
include Egypt, Iran, the Maghreb, Saudi Arabia, Turkey 
and Muslim communities ın the West Each geograph- 
ical section includes an essay that discusses the partic- 
ularities of the region and an examination of individual 
mosques (SYC) 

Sacred Realm The Emergence of the Synagogue in 
the Ancient World, ed by Steven Fine Oxford Oxford 
University Press, 1996 152 pages Catalog Notes 
Gloss Bibl Index $25 paper This book examines the 
architectural style of Jewish synagogues that followed 
the onset of the diaspora of the Jewish people from 
ancient İsrael As the Jews dispersed throughout the 
ancient world, their architecture was influenced by the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, to name a few Fine 
examines the architecture borrowed from other cultures 
as well as that kept from Jewish culture He makes 
references to archaeological expeditions that discovered 
artifacts from various synagogues ın Israel and ın other 
countries in which the Jews lived To accompany the 
text, the author includes numerous color and black-and- 
white photographs, as well as sketches and architectural 
drawings of the synagogues and artifacts under discus- 
sion (LdA) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Maintaining Energy Security in a Global Context A 
Report to the Trilateral Commission, by William F 
Martin, Ryukichi Imai and Helga Steeg New York 
Trilateral Commission, 1996 xiv + 117 pages Ap- 
pends $9 paper In eight chapters, the authors of this 
book analyze the three main goals, m their opinion, of 


energy security for the Trilateral Commission countries 
(western Europe, Japan and North America) limiting 
the vulnerability to disruption given rising dependence 
on unstable Middle East oil exports, providing adequate 
supply for rısıng demand at reasonable prices, and 
meeting energy-related environmental challenges The 
topics covered include examination of the impact of 
emergency situations ın the Middle East and the Persian 
Gulf ın the last three decades and the coordinated 
response of the international community, the govern- 
ments and markets of European Community countries, 
Japan and North America, energy investments and 
developments ın Russia, Central and East Asia, the 
Caucasus and China, and nuclear energy security The 
examunation of environmental threats ıncludes global 
climate change, acid deposition, urban arr pollution and 
new technological options to avoid these problems 
(LNP) 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


After Lives Legacies of Revolutionary Writing, by 
Barbara Harlow London Verso, 1996 198 pages 
Appends Notes Bibl $2495 cloth, $17 paper Three 
central essays ın this book focus on the lives and deaths 
of three ıntellectuals engaged in the liberation struggles 
of their countries. Ghassan Kanafanı of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, Roque Daiton of 
the Ejercito Revollucionario del Pueblo, El Salvador, 
and Ruth Fırst of the South African Communist Party 
and African National Congress The author's major 
objective 1s to illustrate the causes and circumstances of 
the political assassinations of these intellectuals She 
also explores the 1mpact of politically engaged writers 
on social revolutions they did not live to see Included in 
appendices are brief biographies and publications of the 
three revolutionary writers (LNP) 

Avicenna and I: The Journey of Spirits, by Man- 
oucher Parvin Costa Mesa, CA Mazda Publishers, 
1996 284 pages $2695 'This novel by scholar and 
human rıghts activist Manoucher Parvin 1s a story of 
love, 1mmortality and past, present and future Two 
lovers visit the city of Hamadan ın northwest Iran, home 
to the tomb of the great philosopher and father of 
modem medicine, Avicenna There they discover the 
spint of Avicenna and embark on a transcendental 
journey where past and future are fluid and boundaries 
do not exist, where the answers sought are immortal 
wisdom, love and truth As Parvin's protagonists, two 
exiles in New York, float between the East and the 
West, his novel tackles the 1ssues of culture, East and 
West, history and identity (SYC) 

An Egyptian Satire About a Condemned Building, 
by Saad Elkhadem Toronto York Press, 1996 62 
pages $1295 paper Based on the perspectives of the 
characters in this fictional story, Egyptian society ap- 
pears to be on the brink of decay, like a “condemned 
building ” Elkhadem’s satirical short story, written ın 
both English and Arabic, follows the lives of people 
who reside m ten apartments, and who represent many 


facets of Egyptian society The characters’ spoken 
words rarely match their true emotions, which the author 
presents 1n parentheses Bribery, distrust and lies are 
masked with words of flattery, money pay-offs and 
hidden meanings, so that the characters can advance ın 
Egyptian society The characters’ motives generally are 
to escape to a better lıfe The reader 1s invited not only 
into the homes of the characters, but also into their 
thoughts and feelings (LdA) 

Journey Through Kurdistan, by Mary Ann Smothers 
Bruni Austin University of Texas at Austin, 1995 220 
pages Gloss Bibl Photos n p In a remarkable journey 
through Kurdistan, Brun captures in both words and 
photographs the sentiments and history of the Kurdish 
people From 1991 to 1993, the author explored Kurdi- 
Stan, interviewing countless Kurds of various faiths, 
including Christian, Jewish, Muslim and Yazidi She 
describes ın detail their rituals and practices. She also 
writes about modern political situations surrounding the 
Kurds Numerous full-page color photographs feature 
scenes of Kurdish life and customs (LdA) 

Sarı Dialect, by Satoko Yoshie Tokyo Institute for the 
Study of Language and Cultures of Asia and Africa, 
1996 ıv + 151 pages Indices Bibl This study exam- 
ines the dialect of the San district m Mazandaran 
province in northeastern Iran The seven sections cover 
phonetics and phonology, nouns, adjectives, preposi- 
tions and postpositions, adverbs, conjunctions and 
verbs The book provides texts ın both Sarı dialect and 
English, in addition to a list of basic vocabulary words 
given in Sari dialect, English and Standard Persian 
(SYC) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Civil Society m the Middle East, Vol 2: Social, 
Economic and Political Studies of the Middle East, 
ed by Augustus Richard Norton Leiden EJ Brill, 
1996 xvi + 353 pages Bibl Index Contribs $122 50 
This 1s a detailed appraisal of contemporary Middle 
Eastern politics in the second half of this century Focus 
ıs specifically placed on the trends ın the development of 
secular civil societies in Islamic countries and on the 
emergence of new social issues Separate chapters treat 
each of the following states Algena, Iran, Sudan, 
Turkey, Yemen, and the Arab countries of the Gulf 
Other essays explore the obstacles to social reconstruc- 
tion ın the Gaza Strip and the interrelations between the 
Arabs and Jews ın the state of Israel (LNP) 

Diario de Jerusalem én 1914—1919, by Antonio de la 
Cierva Lewita, Conde de Ballobar Ed by Eduardo 
Manzano Moreno Madrid Nerea, 1996 316 pages 
Notes Bibl This book chronicles events ın Jerusalem 
during World War I through the eyes of Antonio de la 
Cierva Lewita, Conde de Ballobar, Spain's consul to 
Jerusalem The introduction discusses how events dur- 
ing 1914—19 continue to affect the region today Conde 
de Ballobar kept a journal throughout his posting ın the 
Holy City, recording such events as the breakup of the 
Ottoman Empire by the Central Powers, the invasion of 
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Jerusalem by British forces, as well as the beginnings of 
Britain’s efforts to establish a Jewish state ın Palestine 
The editor’s objective 1s to demonstrate how these 
events, and Conde de Ballobar’s role ın them, continue 
to exert their influence on the region, and, in so doing, 
create a text that will shed light on contemporary events 
and foreign policy Ballobar paints a vivid portrait of the 
reactions of the actors to each other, such as the 
European views of the Ottomans (and, by extension, all 
the peoples of the Middle East), as well as the religious 
stratification of the city His chronicle reminds readers 
how truly deep the conflict in the region runs (JDB) 
The Hidden Hand Middle East Fears of Conspiracy, 
by Daniel Pipes Houndmills, England Macmillan 
Press, 1996 xu + 404 pages Appends Index np This 
book 1s a study of conspiracy theories in the Middle 
East The theories Pipes explores mvolve fears that 
Western conspiracies could lead to domination over the 
Middle East The author argues that knowledge of these 
theories 1s crucial ın determining political trends ın the 
region, and he uses conspiracy theories in his attempt to 
give an explanation for much of the regional prob- 
lems—political extremism, violence and lack of mod- 
emization In Pipes’ words, “Credulity m conspiracy 
theories causes Arabs and Iranians to believe ın what 1s 
not true, acting on these beliefs then alters the course of 
events [leading directly] to the proliferation of actual 
conspiracies” (p 13) The book ends with speculation 
about the future role of conspiracy theories ın the 
Middle East (LNP) 

Iran and the Gulf A Search for Stability, ed by 
Jamal S al-Savvaıdı Abu Dhabi Emurates Center for 
Strategic Studies and Research, 1996 x1 + 425 pages 
Contribs Notes Bibl Index np A vital contribution to 
the understanding of Iran, this comprehensive book, 
with essays by such prominent scholars as Roy P 
Mottahedeh, James A Bill, Geoffrey Kemp and An- 
thony H Cordesman, addresses a complex issue Given 
Iran’s transition to “a yet elusive New World Order,” 
what measures are likely “to promote enduring peace 
and prosperity in the Gulf?” (p 1) After an analytical 
introduction by Jamal S al-Sawaidi, four sections pro- 
vide a collection of views on Iran's policy-making 
infrastructure and mechanism, the importance of Iran's 
past and present policies, and what these policies may 
signify for the future The first section, “The Theocratic 
Challenge," introduces the role of religion in shaping 
contemporary political ideology and the evolution of 
political institutions before and after the revolution The 
second section, “Foreign Policy in a Changing Region,” 
looks particularly at the growing tesi between the 
Islamic Republic and the newly formed states of Central 
Asia The third section, “The Mılıtary-Economıc Recon- 
struction,” addresses Iran's military ambittons and eco- 
nomic promise The final section, “Iran and Gulf 
Security," examines Iran's domestic concerns as well as 
the security dynamics 1n the Gulf area to assess Iran's 
relatıons with the United States and the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council states "The Gulf is a critical global 
political and economic chokepoint" (p 99), and thus, 
will remain the chief priority for Iran (IT) 
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The Kurdısh Natıonalıst Movement ın the 1990s Its 
Impact on Turkey and the Mıddle Fast, ed by Robert 
Olson Lexington University Press of Kentucky, 1996 
xı + 208 pages Contribs Index $2995 These nine 
essays written by an international group of scholars 
“cover comprehensively the domestic, foreign, eco- 
nomic, political and judicial challenges facing Turkey 
from the growth and spread of the Kurdish nationalist 
movement” (p 1) Divided into three parts, the book 
first deals with the development of the Kurdish Nation- 
alist Movement m Turkey since the 1980s, focusing on 
the Kurdistan Worker’s Party (PKK) and Turkey’s 
efforts to control, contain and eliminate Kurdish nation- 
alısm The second section examines the impact of the 
Kurdish Nationalist Movement on Turkey’s foreign 
policy with Europe, Iran, Iraq, Russia and Syria, espe- 
cially ın response to the 1991 Gulf War, US strategy 
toward the Iraqi Kurds and the death of Turkish presi- 
dent Turgut Ozal in 1993 The last part of the work 
looks at the impact of the Kurdish Nationalist Move- 
ment on Turkey’s domestic politics and human nghts 
policies, concentrating on the birth of a new political 
party in Turkey, the New Democracy Movement 
(NDM), and the instruments of the laws utilized by 
Turkey to curtail Kurdish political activism ın the 
1990s (ID 

The Middle East after the Cold War. Papers and 
Discussions from the Twenty-Ninth Foreign Policy 
School, 1994, ed by William Harms and Louis S 
Leland, Jr Dunedin, New Zealand University of Otago 
Press, 1996 xu + 233 pages Index $32 paper The 11 
essays ın this book are the result of a 1994 conference 
held at the University of Otago in New Zealand They 
explore three main themes the relations between the 
United States and the Middle East, developments ın the 
Persian Gulf and Central Asia, as well as East Mediter- 
ranean affairs Topics covered include New Zealand’s 
security involvements in the Middle East, the views and 
expectations of Arab nations and the United States, the 
influence of Islam on regional Middle Eastern policies, 
and the Arab-Israeli peace process viewed from both 
sides (LNP) 

The Near East Since the First World War A History 
to 1995, by ME Yapp London and New York 
Longman, 1996 2nd ed xviu + 597 pages Bibl Gloss 
List of Rulers Maps Index £1999 Written as a 
textbook and reference for students and general readers, 
this book provides an up-to-date account of the political, 
economic and social history of the Near East, including 
the Arabian Peninsula, Iran and Turkey The book is 
divided chronologically into three sections, each of 
which contains country studies “The Years of the 
Notables” covers the period 1919 to the 1960s, “The 
Years of Revolution” covers from the 1960s to 1989, 
and “The Near East, 1989-1995” bnngs the study to the 
present Also included 1s a section on the Near East and 
international relations In addition to covering landmark 
events, Yapp considers social and economic factors, 
such as urbanization, industrialization and education, as 
agents of change in Near Eastern history (SYC) 

The Persian Gulf Region in the Twenty First Cen- 
tury Stability and Change, by Nozar Alaolmolki 


Lanham, MD University Press of America, 1996 217 
pages $54 Alaolmolki addresses “the impact of re- 
gional and global changes on the individual states [1n the 
Persian Gulf] and their potential for stability and con- 
structive change" (p 1) The post-Cold War situation ın 
the region 1s examined in terms of political, economic 
and social 1ssues that evolved as a result of the 1980—89 
Iran-Iraq War, the 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, 
attacks on the Kurdish minority in Iran and Iraq, and the 
repression. of the Shı'a ın Bahram, Iraq. and Saudi 
Arabia The author discusses Bahrain, Iran, Iraq, Ku- 
wait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emurates (LNP) 

Strategies for International Legitimacy: A Compar- 
ative Study of Elite Behavior in Ethnic Conflicts, by 
Knistian Stemer Lund, Sweden Lund University Press, 
1996 194 pages Bibl Appends np Within the context 
of ethnic conflicts, this book examines actions and 
strategies used by elites to influence other parties’ 
access to information Steiner argues that usually one 
elite party aims to weaken the enemy by reducing the 
access to information and/or its accuracy The author 
uses contemporary examples, such as a focus on the 
Israeli-Palestinian dilemma from 1970—93 and a dıscus- 
ston of United Nations Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338 The Israeli government and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) have interpreted the two 
Resolutions differently, simultaneously to legitimize and 
de-legıtımıze specific strategies Both have also limited 
the access of information to the other party ın order best 
to serve their own respective interests Steiner addresses 
the results of these actions by the Israelis and the PLO, 
and discusses how the Israel-PLO agreements of 1993 
were made possible, despite the many obstacles to 
peace (LdA) 

Transnational Religion and Fading States, ed by 
Susanne Hoeber Rudolph and James Pıscatorı Boulder, 
CO Westview Press, 1997 vii + 280 pages Contribs 
Index $67 50 cloth, $2095 paper The authors rethink 
Cold War conceptions of security, examining the reli- 
gious movements that play a role in shaping the emer- 
gent transnational society The study addresses a 
diversity of confessions—Buddhism, Catholicism, East- 
em Orthodoxy, Islam and Protestantısm—ın a variety of 
regions Africa, East Asia, East and West Europe and 
Latin America Particular attention 1s given to such 
religious formations as sects, churches, movements and 
communities In addition, the authors explore why and 
how the transnational religions “over time and cırcum- 
stance can generate difference as well as solidarity, 
conflict as well as cooperation, ıncıvılıty as well as 
civility” (p vui) (LNP) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The Book of Jewish Wisdom’ The Talmud of the 
Well-Considered Life, ed Jacob Neusner and Noam 
MM Neusner New York Continuum Books, 1996 
324 pages Bibl Indices $2750 In this book, the 
authors present “principal parts of the Judaic tradition of 


wisdom, concentrating on the oral part of the Torah, 
represented by the documents of law and spiritual 
exegesis, the Talmud of Babylonia and the Mıdrash- 
compilations" (p 11) This work examines the power 
the Talmud has exercised over the life of the people of 
Israel throughout history The authors note that the 
“dıstınctıve wisdom that comes from an enduring en- 
counter with failure and disappointment 15 what Judaism 
contributes to the common good" (p 35) Accordingly, 
this book 1s a selection of particular wisdoms that 
answer questions of everyday life, dealing with matters 
of arrogance, death, envy, gossip, gratitude, honor, 
hypocnsy, virtue, etc The wisdoms reveal ideas of 
morality and intellect, “the laws of life which govern 
always and everywhere” (p 28) (ID 

The History of al-Tabari, Vol 8 The Victory of 
Islam, tr and annotated by Michael Fishbein Albany 
State University of New York Press, 1997 xxii + 213 
pages Bibl Index $2195 This book 1s one of the 39 
volumes of the first full translation of The History of 
Prophets and Kings by al-Taban, which 1s considered 
the most important universal history produced in the 
Islamic world An attempt 1s made to devise each 
volume as an independent book This volume deals with 
the biography of the Prophet Muhammad and the history 
of the Muslim community between the years of 626—30 
AD, with an emphasis on Islam’s expansion ın this 
period The records concentrate on the collapse of 
Meccan resistance to Islam, the return of Muhammad to 
his native city and the conversion to Islam of the 
Meccan oligarchy (LNP) 

The History of al-Tabarı, Vol 16: The Community 
Divided, tr and annotated by Adnan Brockett Albany 
State University of New York Press, 1997 xvin + 214 
pages $1995 Bibl Index This is another book in the 
39-volume translation of The History of Prophets and 
Kings by al-Taban described above This volume deals 
with the violent response to the two central questions of 
who 1s the nghtful leader of the Islamic community and 
which 1s the true community, and covers the years 
655-57 AD Beginning with the break-up of the Muslim 
community following the assassmation of the caliph 
‘Uthman, the book provides an overview of the rebellion 
of “A”ısha, Talha and al-Zubayr and ends with the Battle 
of the Camel (LNP) 

An Introduction to the History and Sources of Jew- 
ish Law, ed by NS Hecht, BS Jackson, SM Passa- 
maneck, D Pıattellı and AM Rabello New York 
Oxford University Press, 1996 xvii + 466 pages Index 
$90 This volume features the history of Jewish law 
from the early Biblical period to the modern state of 
Israel There are chapters on each distinct legal codifi- 
cation in Jewish history, including the Spanish, medi- 
eval and modem developments and reformations The 
study of each stage in the evolution of Jewish law 
focuses on the political and juridical background, the 
general character and sources of the period, the legal 
practices and institutions, as well as the principal au- 
thorities Jewish law is also explored ın the hight of the 
Samaritan, Karaite and Roman jurisdictions (LNP) 
Islamic Legal Interpretation Muftis and Their Fat- 
was, ed by Muhammad Khalid Masud, Brinkley Mes- 
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sick, and David S Powers Cambridge, MA Harvard 
University Press, 1996 x + 431 pages Appends Notes 

Refs Gloss Contribs Index $45 This collection of 
essays 1s the first study on the fatwa, the legal opinion of 
a qualified Islamic jurist delivered at the request of a 
litigant or a judge The first section provides two 
theoretical surveys on the nature, structure and modem 
transformation of Islamic legal tradition The rest of the 
book studies fatwas that demonstrate the range of legal 
interpretation from the routine to the revolutionary The 
examined fatwas are representative of all the periods of 
Islam and are arranged chronologically according to the 
lifetime of the issuing müfti The book aims to famil- 
jarize readers with Islamic law and its methods More- 
over, fatwas, ın the opinion of the editors, shed light “on 
society and the human relations surrounding the cases 
construed” (p 1x) (LNP) 

Judaism A Very Short Introduction, by Norman 
Solomon Oxford, NY Oxford University Press, 1996 

146 pages Appends Further Reading Index $7 95 

Norman Solomon famılıarızes the reader with the vari- 
ous issues and problems in Judaism, summarizing and 
showing the controversies in the interpretations of 
Judaism The topics include the split between Judaism 
and Christianity, the development of Judaism, the festi- 
vals, prayers and meditation, as well as the making of 
the Jewish home The last chapters of the book cover the 
20th-century turmoil in Jewish culture and life, exam- 
ming the Holocaust, the Zionist movement and the 
emergence of Israel The author's concluding chapter 
draws on Jewish traditional sources to explore contem- 
porary issues such as abortion, artificial insemination 
and euthanasia (LNP) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The History of Jerusalem The Early Muslim Period, 
638-1099, by Joshua Prawer and Haggai Ben-Sham- 
mai New York New York University Press, 1996 xvii 
+ 443 pages Index $75 This book surveys a variety ol 
aspects of the history of Jerusalem ın the early Muslum. 
period It aims to give an understanding of the urbar 
civilization of Jerusalem, focusing on the transforma 
tions ın the ethnic, religious and linguistic compositior 
of the populace Some of the topics discussed include 
physical infrastructure, Christian, Jewish and Muslur 
communities ın Jerusalem, Jewish and Hebrew litera. 
ture, art, architecture and coins, and the Muslim view o! 
Jerusalem (LNP) 

Jews m the Notarıal Culture Latınate Wills ir 
Mediterranean Spain, 1250-1350, by Robert 1 Burns 
SJ Berkeley, Los Angeles and London University o: 
California Press, 1996 x + 267 pages Appends Notes 
Gloss Bibl Index $45 The research for this boo! 
focused on wills and codicils of the medieval Jewist 
community ın Mediterranean Spain Burns analyzes the 
notarial documents and transcribes ın full nearly 5( 
Jewish wills and will-related charters Wills, note: 
Bums, “display the religious conscience, ethical institu 
tions, social mobility, or property dynamics of a group 
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or region" (p 1) The study covers the dynamıcs of 
Christian-Jewish relations, domestic life and family 
structures, the role of kings and courts in arbitrations, 
information on women ın wills (especially widows and 
wives) and gender relationships (LNP) 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Cross and the Pear Tree. A Sephardic Journey, 
Victor Perera Berkeley University of California Press, 
1995 xi + 282 pages Bibl Index $1495 paper A 
chronıcle of the Perera clan, this book also illuminates 
important aspects of the Sephardic experience While 
searching for his family lineage, the author describes the 
fate of the Jews from the time of the Inquisition in 
Europe to the present state of Israel The quest starts 
from Israel and goes through Spam, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, France and Egypt to end m Guatemala, 
where the author was bom to a family of Sephardic 
emigrants from Jerusalem (LNP) 

Fantasy or Ethnography? Irony and Collusion in 
Subaltern Representation, ed by Sabra J Webber and 
Margaret R Lynd with Kristin A Peterson. Columbus 
Division of Comparative Studies in the Humanities at 
The Ohio State University, 1996 xix + 256 pages np 
This book 1s an academic model for cross-cultural and 
cross-disciplinary research that addresses a broad range 
of scholarly, political and social issues It brings to- 
gether scholars from all over the world, representing 
various fields of study such as folklore, feminist studies, 
history, political science and history of the arts The 
three sections examine how people look at the “other”, 
how people look at themselves, and how people repre- 
sent themselves in literature and film The ultimate goal 
of the editors 1s “to further the dialogue and move 
toward a more nuanced understanding of particular 
cultural events or phenomena” (vu) (LNP) 

Making Muslim Space in North America and Eu- 
rope, ed by Barbara Daly Metcalf Berkeley and Los 
Angeles University of California Press, 1996 xix + 
264 pages Contribs Index $50 The 13 essays in this 
volume examine architecture and the use and conceptu- 
alizations of space by Muslims who, due to either 
migration or conversion, live within the largely non- 
Muslim areas of North America and Europe The first 
half of the study 1s centered on everyday ritual and 
practice, and the second half focuses on activities and 
identities of the larger community Muslim space 1s 
examined in Britain, Canada, France, Germany and 
North America (LNP) 


The Muslims of Bosma-Herzegovina: The Historic 
Development from the Middle Ages to the Dissolu- 
tion of Yugoslavia, ed by Mark Pinson Cambridge, 
MA Harvard University Press, 1996 2nd ed xii + 207 
pages Appends Index $14 95 Pınson focuses specifi- 
cally on the internal development of the Muslim com- 
munity m the region of Bosnia-Herzegovina He begins 
with medieval times and the Turkish roots of modern 
Bosnian society, and then examines the Muslims under 
Austro-Hungarian rule Pınson ends with an analysis of 
the transformations that occurred under socialist nation- 
hood and after the collapse of Yugoslavia 1n 1992 This 
updated edition includes new bibliographic resources 
available through the electronic media and Internet 


(LNP) 


WOMEN 


The Rights of Women ın Islam, by Asghar Alı 
Engineer New York St Martin's Press, 1996 vi + 188 
pages Appends Index $1895 paper The author at- 
tempts to arm women's rights activists with Islamic 
arguments 1n support of their fight for equal status with 
men The book aims to interpret the male-female rela- 
tionship in the original Quranic spirit, as opposed to that 
of the prejudices tending to undermine women's rights 
The author argues that the Quran gives equal rights to 
both sexes and that ıt does not discriminate against 
women with respect to marriage, divorce, property, 
inhentance, custody of children and other matters The 
discussion ends with an in-depth analysis of whether the 
Muslim personal law needs any change, and, if so, in 
what direction (LNP) 

Talaq-1-Tafwid The Muslim Woman's Contractual 
Access to Divorce, ed by Lucy Carroll and Harsh 
Kapoor Grabels, France Women Living Under Muslim 
Laws Publications, 1996 204 pages $12 paper The 
goal of the authors ıs to serve as a “kit” to educate 
women who live in Muslim communities on the laws of 
the Quran ın regard to talaq-i-tafwid (the delegated night 
to divorce) Carroll and Kapoor present Quranic text and 
interpretations İn one section they discuss the marriage 
contracts, registrations and other texts used ın South 
Asia Another section focuses on the Middle East, North 
Afrıca, Southeast Asia and the United Kingdom In- 
cluded are translations from Persian and Urdu marriage 
contracts (LdA) 
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Afr /afr , Africa, African, 
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Comp , Comparative 
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T. TOURNAL welcomes comments from its read- 
ers All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor and bear the full name and address of 
the writer A Selection of those recetved will be 
published periodically in these columns When a 
comment is received regarding an article or 
review published in the TOURNAL, and we feel it 
merits serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond ın kind As a matter of 
policy, such exchanges are normally limited to 
ane round In addition to letters of comment, 
communications on other information of interest 
will be printed as space ıs available 


To the Editor 

I wish to offer some material to supplement the 
article on “Perspectives on the Evolution of Turk- 
ish Studies in North America since 1946” by 
Howard A Reed (MEJ 51 1 97) 

Professor Reed, ın noting the development of 
the study of Turkey ın North America ın the 1950 
to 1970 period, correctly concentrated on the 
organization of official centers of Middle Eastern 
studies There were, however, individual Ameri- 
can students of Turkish affairs who compensated 
for the paucity of scholarly resources in the 
United States by basing themselves in Turkish 
institutions ın the 1950s at the start of lengthy 
teaching and writing careers Their contributions 


Communications 


were not negligible One thinks of Frank Tachau 
who went to Turkey ın 1954 before most of the 
centers took shape He pioneered collaborative 
studies with Turkish political scientists on current 
political topics George and Barbara Helling, 
specialists ın rural Turkey who trained a genera- 
tion of Peace Corps volunteers, also got their start 
ın Turkey in the 1950s Among others, even the 
undersigned began his life-long study of Turkish 
politics while at Ankara University in 1954— 
1955 Another scholar who should not be omitted 
of course 1s Dankvvart Rustow, who emigrated to 
Turkey as a boy but subsequently taught ın the 
United States and whose work on Turkey's lead- 
ership led ın that field 

A further point of elaboration The success of 
American Ottomanists in mining ihe Turkish 
archives was not all that rare starting in the 1950s 
Carter Findley deeply enriched Ottoman studies 
with his subsequently published Harvard Ph D 
thesis on the Ottoman bureaucracy ın 1969, based 
on extensive research in the Ottoman archives 
Philip Stoddard labored in the Ottoman and Egyp- 
tian archives in the 1950s to lay bare Enver 
Pasha’s special intelligence service Heath Lowry 
and Herbert Bodman as well as Stanford Shaw 
(well noted by Professor Reed) put the archives to 
good use With the general reluctance to open files 
in the Turkish Republic, archival work was more 
scarce on the recent Turkish period But nonethe- 
less, I was able to use access to the archives of the 
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Turkish Foreign Ministry to undergird a study of 
the emergence of that body out of ıts Ottoman 
forebears 
For the sake of completeness, I would mention 
another gap, of which Howard Reed 1s already 
aware the omission of the Fulbright program to 
Turkey Of the many individuals who were even- 
tually to take part 1n this program, two went to 
Turkey at least as early as 1952, one to Istanbul 
and one to Ankara 
In short, the field of Turkısh studies has been 
fertilized by even more sources and to somewhat 
better effect than 1s commonly judged 
—GEORGE S HARRIS 
Bethesda, Maryland 
To the editor 
Dr Harrıs” letter adds interesting. details on 
nine scholars to my recent article's 50-year per- 
spective on the evolution of Turkish Studies in 
North America, all of which I knew but omitted 
for lack of space I spent extended periods in 
Turkey between 1952 and 1957, and ın the 1960s, 
inter alia, as a Ford Foundation executive super- 
vising fellows, university and other academic 
grants and following scientific and university 
developments, so I knew about the work of every 
scholar he notes and several others he overlooks 
Harris mistakenly writes that I omitted reference 
to the late Dankwart A Rustow whose excellence 
I mention on page 20 That page also states “In 
the late 1950s and in the 1960s, a number of 
works appeared that were based on field research 
in Turkey by American scholars ın economics, 
folklore, geography, history, law, library science, 
linguistics, politics, public administration, psy- 
chology, religion, and sociology Only a handful 
of researchers, however, such as Stanford J 
Shaw, made use of the central Ottoman archives, 
or those of Egypt, or other former Ottoman 
provinces, in part because these were difficult to 
access and use ” 1 stand by that summary Dean 
Metın Heper and 1 are both beneficiaries of the 
outstanding Fulbright Program whose American 
and Turkish Fellows and staff have contributed 
significantly to Turkish Studies since the 1940s A 
belated revision of my article briefly noting the 
importance of the Fulbright program was alas 
rejected I gladly acknowledge its seminal influ- 
ence here 
—— HOWARD A REED 


To the Editor 

The review of my book, The Rise of Early 
Modern Science. Islam, China and the West (MEJ 
50 3 96), 1s either a joke or a calculated effort at 
disinformation Munawar Ahmad Anees claims 
that I argue “that religious mystics and practitio- 
ners of the occult were major obstacles to the free 
flowering of science " I make no such argument 
There are, so far as I can determine, four appear- 
ances of the word “mystıcısm” ın my book The 
first (p 8) 1s entirely outside the context of Arabic 
science, the second (p 53) 1s a passing reference 
to other authors who assert that mysticism had 
deleterious effects on Islamic intellectual lıfe, the 
third appears 1n a footnote (p 62) referring to the 
well-known views on the subject by SH Nasr, 
and the fourth (p 333) appears 1n the context of 
the Merton thesis and 16th- and 17th-century 
science 1n Europe Surely a discerning reader can 
see that four scattered uses of a term (separated by 
dozens of pages 1n a book of some 400 pages) 1s 
no "argument" There 1s no discussion of the 
"occult sciences " 

On the other hand, Anees claims that I only 
“admıt” that Arabic science "was more advanced 
up until the 12th and 13th centuries" than science 
ın the West—or China, a claim that he neglects to 
mention altogether The fact 1s that 1n Chapter 2 of 
the book I go to considerable lengths to summa- 
rize the achievements of Arabic science, and then 
I deliberately juxtapose those accomplishments 
with science in China precisely for the purpose of 
arguing for the ascendancy of Arabic science ın 
both “East” and “West” If another scholar has 
compiled such a systematic comparison of Arabic 
and Chinese science claiming the superiority of 
Arabic science, I am unaware of 1t Joseph Need- 
ham”s monumental work, Science and Cıvılıza- 
tion in China, as most readers know, gives the 
opposite impression Hence my book contains far 
more than the reluctant “admission” that Anees 
ınsınuates Indeed, no reader of the review could 
discern the actual thesis of my book, which other 
reviewers note I have repeated several times 

I have always believed that ıt is the duty of a 
reviewer to discuss a book with objectivity, and 
that if that 1s not possible, the reviewer should at 
least correctly describe the main thesis of the 
book Anees apparently has other purposes in 
mind, and he does a grave disservice to both 


l 
scholarshıp and the readers of this journal 
— TOBY E HUFF 
Dartmouth 
To the Editor 
Toby E Huff's response to my review of his 
book constitutes a personal criticism of this re- 
viewer, This 1s a tactic of little or no academic 
worth Furthermore, his tautological approach in 
ınvokıng words such as "Joke" and “dısınforma- 
tion” 1$ an affront to a prestigious publication— 
The Middle East Journal 
Since when has a simple word count become a 
substitute for a valid scholastic viewpoint? Even 
more unfortunate 1s the fact that Huff has done the 
word count in vain Those who have read and 
understood the review would agree that a mention 
of religious mystics and practitioners of the occult 
was made ın the context of Islamic civilization 
Instead of giving a counter-argument, Huff has 
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taken the unnecessary liberty of generalizing a 
specific statement to fit his word count 

Instead of standing up to the critique of the 
Weberian dogma ın his book, Huff, ın his com- 
ments, has offered a long-winded apology for the 
Arabic (sic) science My review did not call for 
any such thing My review did not mention the 
words “Arabic science ” 

In over 50 reviews of scholarly, books that 1 
have had the privilege of publishing in various 
academic journals, Huff's 1s the first attempt to 
reduce genuine scholarship to a İsımple word 
count waffled by an uncalled for apology This 1s 
a mockery of intellectual pursuits I wonder what 
"other purposes" Huff has ın mind ' 


—MUNAWAR AHMAD ANEES 


Founding Editor-in-Chief 
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Editor’ s Note 


E over four decades, convention dictated that social scientists (and others) divide the 
Arab world into two camps the traditional monarchies and the modern republics There 
were ‘archaic’ emirates and sultanates ın the Gulf, ‘anachronistic’ monarchies in North 
Africa, and ‘artificial’ kingdoms ın the Fertile Crescent, and then there were those 
forward-looking, albeit ‘revolutionary’ and ‘leftist’ regimes that were taking their 
societies out of feudalism and into the 20th century 

That same conventional wisdom would have us believe then that those traditional 
systems were just a passing phase ın an evolutionary path that would eventually lead to 
‘modernization’, hence the success of such classics as Lerner’s The Passing of Traditional 
Society 1 The revolutionary regimes, on the other hand, were seen as the next phase ın this 
evolution, since they rejected traditional forms of political authority, and introduced major 
economic reforms, including land reforms that undermined the power of the dominant and 
estabhshed social strata It was clear to all that traditional monarchies were bound to 
disappear as a new regional order emerged 

The predictions seemed to come true when, in the late 1950s, the Iraqı monarchy was 
destroyed, and a decade later, the Libyan king was overthrown The regimes that took over 
power were perceived as representing the new generation that would build modern social, 
economic and political institutions 

But somehow the path these new regimes chose to take did not follow the predicted 
evolutionary course There were bifurcations that had not been marked on the road-map 
drawn by social scientists and regional experts Eventually, the new political elites became 
entrenched ın their positions and quite resistant to further change The new social strata 
that benefited from the economic reforms became just as unwilling to give up their power 
and privileges as their predecessors had been The social changes, such as education, did 


uu 
1 Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society (Glencoe, IL Free Press, 1958) 
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not always have the antıcıpated conseguences of creatıng a skılled workforce that would 
transform Middle Eastern societies and move them to a higher developmental plane 

Paradoxically, ıt was the traditional political systems that appeared to be slowly but 
surely moving on the evolutionary path of political, social and economic modernizatıon 
It was 1n Morocco and Jordan, for instance, that multi-party legislatures emerged that gave 
the electorate real choices, and it was ın the Gulf region that modern technology became 
most visible and ın use Economically, these traditional societies also seemed to have 
adjusted better and more rapidly to the changing global climate, and socially, their 
populations seemed to have fared better and have a higher standard of lıvıng than those 
under the more 'revolutionary' regimes 

This issue of The Middle East Journal focuses on the effect modernization has had 
on four so-called traditional monarchies and emurates, namely, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Morocco and Jordan Shanf Elmusa, of the Institute for Palestine Studies, discusses the 
tremendous impact of modern technology in Saudi Arabia, where “the body of the 
individual himself (has become] a technological “site”” (p 345), Shafeeq Ghabra, of 
Kuwait University, analyzes the profound transformations that have occurred in the fabric 
of Kuwaiti society, as a result of rapid economic development, and the way the state has 
adapted to those changes by modernizing and liberalizing the social and political system. 
Glenn Robinson, of the Naval Postgraduate School 1n Monterey, looks at the way the 
Jordanian monarchy has adapted politically to some of the changes occurring not only in 
Jordan but throughout the region, namely, the rise of Islamıst opposition. He argues that 
the incorporation of the Muslim Brothers into the political system has in fact not only 
stabilized the society but forced it to liberalize even further. Gregory White, of Smith 
College, analyzes the Moroccan 1996 constitutional referendum on the creation of a 
directly elected Chamber of Representatives 1n addition to the existing legislative body 
He maintains that those political reforms indicate that Morocco 1s gradually opening up its 
political system and making ıt more inclusive and representative 

Finally, and on a very different note, this 1ssue of the Journal also includes a 
fascinating account of Cuba's opposition to the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine, 1n the aftermath of World War II It 1s based on rarely used archival materials 
that have been thoroughly researched by Ignacio Klich, of the University of Westminster 
ın London 


Mary-Jane Deeb 





FAUST WITHOUT THE DEVIL? THE 
INTERPLAY OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
CULTURE IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Sharıf S. Elmusa 


The present article argues, in contrast with the prevalent view, that the massive 
import of modern technology has profoundly changed Saudi traditional culture The 
change ıs seen in the culture” s response to specific technologies, clock-based time 
and the rise of the modern city Conventional accounts and, especially, Saudi and 
other Arabian Peninsula literary works are employed to construct this ai gument 
The argument of profound cultural change is premised on the view that technology 
1s a bearer of new paradigms of perception and action and that it 1s ambiguous, in 
spite of its having strong deterministic features 


S... Arabia has been transformed, over the last three decades, from a traditional 
society to one ın which life 1s textured by imported consumer technology The bedouin 
encampment, tent, mud-house, and camel have yielded to the city, cement house, high-rise 
building, dishwasher, television set, car, and all the trappings that modern technology can 
supply The body of the individual himself now 1s a technological ‘site’ The Saudi writer, 
Mansur al-Hazımı, describes the Saudi man walking the streets of London with “his suit 
of pure English wool, his French tie made of fine genuine silk, his Italian shoes of the best 


es 

Sharif S Elmusa has been Senior Research Fellow at the Institute for Palestine Studies in Washington, DC He 
is author of A Harvest of Technology The Super-Green Revolution ın the Jordan Valley (Washington, DC 
Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1994) His own poems and translations of 
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leather, and his expensive Swiss watch,” as being “a walking showcase of the ındustries 
of the entire world "! 

The technology that inundated Saudi Arabia 1s essentially of the consumer type, 
except for the capital-intensive, petrochemical industry run largely by expatriates It lacks 
backward and forward lınkages it neither takes from nor gives to local production or 
science İt 1s bereft of background and foreground, as if having descended from the 
heavens on a society that was not culturally prepared to receive ıt Nonetheless, this 
technology is not mere hardware or “technofacts”, it also 1s a cultural instrument, a 
mediation between the 1ndividual and the world, a way of ordering the world It presents 
the Saudis with alternative modes or paradigms of perception and action that challenge 
their own indigenous, traditional cultural norms 

The present article 1s an exploration, an attempt to make sense of the interplay 
between technology and culture 1n Saudi Arabia It seeks to demonstrate that technology 
transfer to that country has effected more than a passing change in its culture The Saudi 
culture that will be presented here 1s a new culture ın which the Saudis find themselves 
having to assimilate rapidly, and adjust to a vast array of technologies, and having to 
conceive of interpretations of, and confer symbols on, the technologies and the new 
environment This view contrasts with a prevalent thesis that holds that the technological 
transformation has had little ımpact on Saudi culture 2 

Perhaps because of the difficulty of conducting research ın Saudi Arabia, and also 
because of a curious lack of interest ın the question of technology 1n the Arab world 
among scholars studying this region, the relationship of technology and culture ın the 
kingdom has received little attention. What exists 1s often no more than impressionistic 
and anecdotal accounts by journalists and technocratically and policy-onented analysts 
Such lack in scholarship can be partly remedied by mınıng the rich material in Saudi and 
other Arabian Peninsula literary texts 

Many of the novels, short stories and essays by writers from that region that have 
come out ın the last two decades grapple with the overall issue of modernity and the 
encounter of the indigenous culture with the world of technology A dimension of this 
problem ıs frequently found in the poetry of the younger generation 

Literature has the advantage over other types of accounts ın that ıt can provide insight 
into how people perceive change, what it means to them, and how they cope with it It 
portrays, moreover, a panorama of voices with varied experiences and perspectives, 
providing a safeguard against reductionist or simplistic explanations At a minimum, ıt 
renders the views of the Peninsula’s writers who have pondered their culture, views no 
less legitimate than any other form of discourse for apprehending ıt 


-—-. 

1 Mansour al-Hazımı, “The Nıghtıngale”s Triptych,” translated by Olive Kenny and David Wright, in 
Salma Khadra Jayyusı, ed , The Literature of Modern Arabia (New York Kegan Paul International, published 
jointly with King Saud University, Riyadh, 1988), pp 385-91 

2 See, for example, Henry H Albers, Saudi Arabia Technocrats in a Traditional Society (New York 
Peter Lang, 1989), p 219 
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THE AMBIGUITY OF TECHNOLOGY 


Before proceeding to explore the ınterplay between technology and culture 1n Saudi 
Arabia, we need to spell out briefly the difference between technology and science, as well 
as the various opinions of technology and its relationship to society | 

Science 1s meant to describe the workings of nature, its theories are valid irrespective 
of time and culture Technology does not possess this degree of absolutism, it 1s 
historically, socially, and culturally bound True, modern science and technology have 
become inseparable allies, the ‘well-being’ of the one depends on that of the other, and the 
progress of both would have been much slower and limited ın scope without their 
symbiotic relationship Nonetheless, each maintains its autonomy, and it 1s possible to 
discuss technology separately from science, especially in the context of Saudi ‘Arabia, 
where technology 1s imported 

Technology itself has been the subject of heated debates regarding its ‘nature’ and 
relationship to society 3 One school of thought 1s that technology 1s a neutral instrument, 
or a means toward an end Another school posits that technology 1s the determining factor 
of social and cultural change Some of its adherents are “anti-technologists ”4 They hold 
that modern society operates within a framework of technology, and that technology has 
hollowed the spiritual core of human beings, turning people themselves into resources 

Somewhere in the middle, a third school? maintains that technology 1s by no means 
neutral, ın strategic ways, it embodies values and goals set by those who hold the reins of 
wealth and power ın society and who are able to steer technological development ın 
directions that serve their own interests The proponents of this perspective often 
recognize that technology delivers humans from scarcity and toil, but that at the same time 
ıt alienates labor, over whom it 1s used as a tool of domination However, this third school, 
unlike technological determinism, does not hold that technology 1s autonomous, uname- 
nable to “reform” or that ıt produces uniform results everywhere 

Particularly helpful for understanding what becomes of technology ın different 
cultural and social settings 1s Don Ihde's notion, central to the approach taken in this 
article, that technology 1s *ambiguous "6 The ambiguity of technology, according to Ihde, 
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3 This section draws on a recent critical review of the debate over technology”s role ın society which 
is available 1n Andrew Feenberg, Critical Theory of Technology (New York Oxford University Press, 1991) See 
also, Albert Borgmann *Technology and Democracy," 1n Müchael Kraft and Norman Vig, eds , Technology and 
Politics (Durham Duke University Press, 1988), pp 54—14, Arthur Krober, Technology and the Canadian Mind 
(New York St Martin's Press, 1984), Norman Vig, "Technology, Philosophy, and the State An Overview," ın 
Kraft and Vig, eds, Technology and Politics, pp 1-32, and Langdon Winner, Autonomous Technology 
(Cambridge, MA Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) Press, 1977) 

4 The two most well-known champions of this view are Jacque Ellul ın his The Technologıcal Soctety, 
translated by 1 W Wilkinson (New York Vintage, 1964), and Martın Heideger ın his The Question Concerning 
Technology, translated by W Lovıtt (New York Harper and Row, 1977) 

S This school includes among its advocates Karl Marx and Herbert Marcuse See, for example, Harry 
Braverman, Labor and Monopoly Capital The Degradation of Work in the Twentieth Century (New York 
Monthly Review Press, 1974), Herbert Marcuse, One Dimensional Man (Boston Beacon Press, 1964), and 
David Noble, Forces of Production (New York Oxford University Press, 1984) 

6 Don Ihde, Technology and the Life World (Indianapolis. University of Indiana Press, 1990), pp 
124-61 
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means that the same end can be accomplıshed by different technologies, or that a given 
technology, like a text, bears more than one reading and can be interpreted differently by 
different cultures Innumerable instances of the first type of ambiguity can be mentioned, 
such as pest control ın agriculture by pesticides instead of mobilization of natural 
predators and crop diversification, or the choice of means of physical mobility by public 
transportation instead of by private cars The second type of ambiguity can be seen, for 
example, in the original use of gunpowder and rocketry ın the Chinese culture for 
celebrations, and the conversion of the two technologies to instruments of warfare upon 
their transfer to the West ? 

All of which suggests that technology 1s somewhat elastic, although 1t also comes 
with strong deterministic attributes 8 Technology 1s not one-dimensional, it, as Ihde says, 
“inclines” and 1s “only what it is in some use-context "? One culture may resist 1t, another 
may be overpowered by it, a third may adapt ıt or parts of it, and yet a fourth may adopt 
it. Only if the technology 1s “read” ın its entirety and 1n a manner identical to that ın the 
source can it become the “same” as in the source. Yemen, during the rule of the Imams, 
before the 1962 revolution, 1s an example of the first type of culture the successive Imams 
refused to open up the country to foreign technology Saudi Arabia’s culture 1s a 
combination of the second and third types 


THE ALLIANCE OF RELIGION AND POLITICS 


The relationship of technology and culture m Saudi Arabia cannot be examined 
without reference to the country’s puritan Wahhabı tradition and 1ts maintenance through 
the widely noted alliance between the government and the ‘ulama (clerics) 10 That 
doctrine advocates, among other things, an ascetic way of life akin to that supposedly 
observed by Muslims during the life of the Prophet Muhammad and the first four caliphs 
In one episode, Wahhabi leaders condemned smoking, alcohol, music, and technology that 
was unknown at the time of the Prophet !! The material aspect of this stoicism, which was 
not difficult to promote before the advent of oil wealth, has largely fallen by the wayside 
since then But if the account of lıfe ın Mecca, ın the first half of this century, ın the 
fictional memoir, The Sheltered Quarter, of Hamza Bogary!? 1s to be believed, life even 
in the heart of that holy city was more colorful and tolerant, with music and dance and the 


G 
7 Ibid, p 128, citing Joseph Needham 
8 See discussion ın Langdon Winner, “Do Artifacts Have Politics,” in Kraft and Vig, eds , Technology 
and Politics, pp 33-53 
9 Ihde, Technology and the Life World, p 128 
10 See, for example, Eleanor Abdella Doumato, “Saudı Arabia," 1n John Esposito, ed , The Oxford 
Encyclopedia of the Modern Islamic World (New York Oxford University Press, 1995), Larane Newhouse 
Carter, "Historical Setting,” ın Richard F Nyrop, ed, Saudi Arabia A Country Study (Washington, DC The 
American University, Foreign Area Studies, for the Department of the Army, 1984), pp 1-57, and P A Kluck, 
“The Society and Its Environment,” ın Nyrop, ed , Saudi Arabia A Country Study, pp 133-200 
11 Doumato, "Saudi Arabia," p 5 
12 Hamza Bogary, The Sheltered Quarter A Tale of a Boyhood in Mecca, translated by Olive Kenny 
and Jeremy Reed (Austin University of Texas Press, Center for Middle Eastern Studies, published jointly with 
the Project for Translation from Arabic, hereinafter PROTA, 1991) 
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practice of folk religion to boot, than would be deduced from textual interpretations of 
VVahhabısm 

Nonetheless, Wahhabism left a profound imprint on Saudi society To illustrate, a 
strict form of sharı'a (Islamic law) has been the country's primary legal code since the 
Saudi state's inception, religious practices other than those of Islam are prohibited outside 
the home, men and women have to be segregated 1n public spaces, and all women are 
obliged to don the veil to become, ın Abdrabboh’s apt phrase, "indistinguishable and 
unapproachable "!3 Further, as a Wahhabı legacy, the government assumes responsibility 
for the moral ordering of society on the individual and institutional levels All these factors 
have led to more 1ntolerance than perhaps existed ın the pre-state days As much 1s 
intimated in Bogary's story For instance, after the author describes a pious, highly learned 
man who, it was believed, was the founder of a mystic order with followers ın North 
Africa and endowed with special spiritual powers, he adds, “Had he lived to these days 
11983, when the novel was published], this [hus spırıtual powers] may have led to an 
investigation of his person "14 


FAUST WITHOUT THE DEVIL? 


The Saudi monarchy embarked from the start on a modernization course, a hallmark 
of which has been the massive 1mportation of technology It saw technology as a means 
to integrate the kingdom, strengthen and extend state power, and raise the prestige and 
influence of the country ınternatıonaliy To do that, ıt had to compromise with the *ulama, 
often by suppressing actions that technology makes possible or by employing technology 
ın ways that preserved, if not fostered, what they believed to be the Islamic way of lıfe 
At the same time, the government itself began to discover that technology could help 
create adverse political side effects, and sought to prevent such a development The 
government and the ‘ulama thus have had continually to interpret and rewrite the 
technological text 1n tandem with their own interests and perceptions of what Saudi 
politics and culture ought to be like 

The Saudi endeavor to control technology's repercussions 1s notably apparent in the 
realms of gender relations and politics 15 For example, Saudi women are not permitted to 
drive, because, 1n part, they would have to unveil while driving İn an 1nnovative move to 
put technology ın the service of quaint ends, female students ın higher education can see 
(but not be seen by) male teachers only through closed-circuit television screens, and, as 
the author was told by a scholar from the Gulf, blind professors are encouraged to apply 
to girls’ colleges Women must ride ın the back of the bus, for fear of sitting next to men 
or being seen by them The government's editors delete from crossword puzzles any 
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13 Bob Abdrabboh, Saudi: Arabıa Forces of Modernization (Brattleboro, VT Amana Books, 1984), 
p 51 

14 Bogary, The Sheltered Quarter, p 68 

15 The examples of how various technologies have been employed are mainly from, Abdrabboh, Saudi 
Arabia Forces of Modernızatıon, Albers, Saud: Arabia. Technocrats in a Traditional Society, Kluck, “The 
Society and Its Environment," and Milton Viorst, “The Storm and the Citadel,” Foreign Affairs 75, no 1 (1996), 
pp 93-107 
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references to alcohol. More significantly, the government extensively censors books, 
including those earmarked for university libraries, and the media, and bans opposing 
views The Saudi establishment acts as 1f 1t wanted the Saudis, or at least some of them, 
to think of technology, and the outside world they witness through travel and communı- 
cations technologies, as a stage set, not an alternative reality to be lived. Their wish 1s to 
have the technology without social change, the tree of knowledge without the temptation, 
Faust without the Devil 

But the Devil, whom Goethe called “the spirit that negates al1,"16 has been alive and 
well and has had his say 1n recasting cultural traditions. Through the telephone, males and 
females now can pierce the walled-in houses and social space that keeps them apart The 
cellular phone and the Internet's chat rooms can only facilitate further such disembodied 
forms of courtshıp In another example, the loudspeaker has replaced the melodious voice 
of the mu'azzın (caller to prayer) as a means for summoning the faithful to the daily 
prayers, the human voice can no longer overcome the high decibel of city noise 

Further, and on a much more encompassing scale, while Faust has built the city and 
delivered people from the harshness of the desert, the Devil has made sure that tribal and 
village structures and communal solidarity be profoundly strained and replaced by loyalty 
to the central authority, self-interest, and cash-nexus He took care that the toughness and 
self-discipline 1mposed by the desert would not be substituted for by the discipline of hard 
work, because technology in Saudi Arabia is geared largely to consumption, not 
production Indeed, Saudis rarely deign to engage 1n manual, including technical labor, 
which they deem shameful!” and entrust it largely to the five million or so expatriates 
Although the majority of the expatriates come from Arab countries, they are bearers of 
cultures different from that of the kingdom The Saudis themselves, to the most part, hold 
civil service jobs and, to a lesser extent, work 1n business and trade 


THE BROKEN CIRCLE 


The foregoing 1s the external aspect, and the widely told version, of the culture- 
technology configuration in Saudi Arabia The following 1s a flavor of the interior aspect 
extracted from several works of Saudi fiction and poetry, supplemented by writings from 
the Arabian Peninsula at large 

An initial reading of these works suggests that Saudı culture has experienced a sharp 
break with the past Al-Hazımı”s description of Saudi men searching disappointedly for 
love overseas leaves the 1mpression that he intends 1t as an 1mage of Saudi culture and 
society ın general 18 According to the hypermetaphor of one of “Abd al-Rahman Munif's 
protagonists, ıt ıs a culture in transition, resembling “the middle phase of a frog”s 
evolution, unconnected to the previous phase and incapable of transmitting any of its 
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16 Cited in Marshall Berman, All That Is Solid Melts into Air The Experience of Modernity (New York 
Penguin Books, 1988), p 47 Berman gives a brilliant interpretation of Modernism as a whole and of Goethe’s 
Faust as a metaphor for “the Tragedy of Development ” 

17 Albers, Saudi Arabia Technocrats in a Traditional Society, p 67 

18 Al-Hazimi, “The Nightingale’s Triptych,” p 391 
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features to the future generation This not only applies to appearance, but also to 
perception, behavior, as well as to interpersonal relations “1? 

Recognizing the drastic shift that has occurred ın the past 40 to 50 years, and perhaps 
loathe to confront it, writers cling occasionally to a heroism that they realize 1s surely 
doomed For instance, the Saudi poet, Muhammad al-Thubayti, writes “My camel 1s still 
waiting, standing/ at the gates with eyes still unblınded/ by airport lights “2 Yet the 
implication 1s that this steadfastness of the camel 1s tentative, a last gasp, and that darkness 
looms 1n the wings The car and the plane have rendered obsolete this once paramount 
beast Today, the camel, as well as the palm tree, tent and other paradigmatical 
constituents of the Peninsula's material and symbolic culture, all have become artifacts, 
objects of eulogization and poetic shelters from the winds of change “Welcome rıder/ 
highwayman/ ragged with hunger and cold/ frightened by the winds/ Come retreat to my 
tent "?! Bahrarnı poet Qasım Haddad's past ıs vanquished and entreated to find comfort ın 
a symbolıc, no longer extant, tent 

The emergent Saudı culture and ıts relatıonshıp to the ımported technology can be 
viewed through the culture's response, first, to specific technologies, such as the car, 
second, to clock-time, and, third, to the modern city 


The Car 


The car more than the airplane has, 1n fact, replaced and displaced the camel Many 
of the things that Wolfgang Schivelbusch said of the tram ın 19th century Europe apply 
to the car 1n 20th century Saudi Arabia 1t simultaneously shrank distance and enlarged the 
geographical reach of the individual, it radically altered the view of the landscape from 
what might be called "the close-up" to the panoramic, and it introduced forms of 
“passenger” behavior different from those of the caravan 22 How these experiences 
manifested themselves ın the consciousness of the Saudis requires further research, what 
will be highlighted 1s how the car, the physical object itself, was apprehended 

As an illustration, Munıf describes how, when Saudis first saw the car, they beheld 
it ın awe, fascination, even fright, and how the fictional ‘Amur al-Mishari acted in a 
pathologically comic fashion as he rode a car 23 In Yemen, the first car (the Governor's 
son's car) to make 1t to San'a before the 1962 revolution, according to Zayd Mutee' 
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19 “Abd al-Rahman Munıf, Badıyat al-Dhulumat (Desert of Darkness), vol 5 of the serial Mudun 
al-Malh (Cities of Salt), which 1s also the title of vol 1 (Beirut Al-Mu'assasa al-“Arabıyya lı al-Dirasat wa 
al-Nashr, 1989), pp 284—85 The serial 1s an epic that has been interpreted by critics as a fictional chronicle of 
the nse of the House of Sa‘ud and of the contemporary Saudi state 

20 Muhammad al-Thubaytı, “A Page from a Bedouin Notebook,” in Jayyusi, ed, The Literature of 
Modern Arabia, p 225 

21 Qasim Haddad, “The Rider,” m Jayyusı, ed, The Literature of Modern Arabia, p 103 

22 Wolfgang Schivelbusch, The Railway Journey The Industrialization of Time and Space in the 19th 
Century (Berkeley University of California Press, 1986) 

23 Abdelrahman Munif, Cities of Salt, translated by Peter Theroux (New York Vintage International, 
1989), pp 455-57 
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Dammaj's novel, The Hostage, attracted large, excited crowds, and was first hauled 1n on 
camels” backs and parked in the stable 24 

These are understandable reactions Schivelbusch describes how Europeans first 
reacted with fear to the railway, which they thought of as a projectile, theirs being a 


fear of derailment, of velocity, of collisions People used to the more leisurely technology of 
the previous era [the horse-drawn carriage] were still unable to comprehend that 1t had become 
possible to travel safely 1n something that seemed like an enormous grenade 25 


İt 1s not surprising that the reaction of the Saudis and Yemenis to the car was more 
dramatic than that of the Europeans to the railway, for the former's main land travel 
vehicle, for both economic and ecological reasons, was the camel, not the wheel 26 

As the car becomes a familiar object, the initial awe recedes Even though people still 
have not acquired the discipline to drive by the rules,27 a character ın Muntf’s Al-Ukhdud 
(The Trench) likens the unwrapping of new, glistening cars to “fresh fish from the sea ”28 
The simile suggests that the character feels he has subdued, or "caught," the car This also 
intimates that the mechanical 1s still comprehended in terms of the biological This 1s 
understandable, as people often try to make sense, and overcome the strangeness of the 
new by reference to the familiar The language of industrial cultures, on the other hand, 
has, over time, become thoroughly permeated with techno-scientific vocabulary and 
terminology 


Clock-time 


Historians of Western technology credit timekeeping by the clock, rather than by the 
sun s movement (as was done ın many civilizations, including the Muslim), as being a key 
component of the cultural foundations of the Industrial Revolution Timekeeping by the 
clock organized social tıme and mechanized the rhythm of life ın industrialized societies 29 


The clock 1s not merely a means of keeping track of the hours, but of synchronizing the actions 
of men The clock, not the steam engine 1s the key machine of the industrial age The 
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24 Zayd Mutee‘ Dammaj, The Hostage (New York Interlink Books, published jointly with PROTA, 
1984), pp 61-62 

25 Schivelbusch, The Railway Journey, p 160 

26 For an historical explanation as to why the camel had originally replaced the wheel ın the Middle 
East and remained until relatively recently the main means of transportation, see Richard Bulliet, The Camel and 
the Wheel (New York Columbia University Press, 1990) 

27 For example, Albers, Saudi Arabia Technocrats in a Traditional Society, p 21, reports that Saudis 
not mfrequently drive without lights at night and on the wrong side of the road 

28 “Abd al-Rahman Munıf, A/-Ukhdud (The Trench) (3rd printing) (Beirut. Al-Mu’assasa al-“Arabıyya 
lı al-Dırasat wa al-Nashr) The novel also has been translated into English by Peter Theroux, The Trench (Nevv 
York Pantheon Books, 1991) 

29 See Daniel J Boorstın, The Discoverers A History of Man's Search to Know the World and Hımself 
(New York Vintage Books, 1985), pp 26-53, David Landes, A Revolution in Tıme Clocks and the Makıng of 
the Modern World (Cambridge, MA The Belknapp Press of Harvard University, 1983), pp 67-82, Lewis 
Mumford, Technics and Civilization (New York Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934) 
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popularization of time-keeping around the middle of the last century, was essential to a 
well-articulated system of transportation and production 3° 


The radical difference between identifying time by the sun and by the clock 1S 
summarized by Boorstin thus 


While man allowed his time to be parsed by the changing cycles of daylight he remained a 
slave of the sun To become a master of his own tıme, to assımılate night into his day, to slice 
hıs life into neat, usable portions, he had to find a way to mark off precise small portions-not 
only equal hours, but even minutes and seconds and parts of seconds He would have to make 
a machıne 51 


The diffusion of clock-time through Saudi culture has been uneven The macro- 
pattern of the country's public affairs 1s based on the clock (e g , work and school hours, 
radio and television programmung) In spite of this, however, punctualıty as value, as 
“money,” as "efficiency," has not been fully 1nternalized ın individual consciousness 
VVearıng a watch 1s a necessary but not sufficient condition for abiding by clock-time, 
self-discipline 1s necessary For clock-time 1s not “native to mankind,” and ınculcatıng the 
discipline of observing it into the Europeans' psyche and making it seem integral to the 
natural order has been a centuries-long process that began long before the wrist watch was 
popularized ?? Key to the process were the bells of the clock towers erected 1n public 
places and ın factories 


The regular striking of the bells brought a new regularity into the life of the workman and the 
merchant The bells of the clock tower almost defined urban existence Time-keeping passed 
into time-serving and time-accounting and time-rationing 2 


The lack of clock-time discipline or tyranny can be illustrated m the daily custom of 
serving coffee and/or tea ın Saudı offices 


Durıng an important meeting cardamom coffee 1s served Coffee 1s frequently followed by 
glasses of heavily sugared tea So much time 1s spent in this endeavor that periodically 
someone will stop the practice Then there are bets that he won't last a fortnight-no coffee or 
tea ıs a serious matter ?^ 


The divan's rhythm and etiquette take precedence over efficiency, social 1mperative 
over economic rationality The Saudi "office" 1s not a European or an American office, 
where clock-time creates the rhythm and pace of both work and break, nor 1s it a divan 
It 1s a new type of office, the result of the juxtaposition of both 

Furthermore, punctuality does not show up 1n Saudi fiction, neither as something to 
praise nor to frown upon In Munif's Taqasim al-Layl wa al-Nahar (Divisions of Night 
[rd 

30 Mumford, Technics and Civilization, p. 17 
3] Boorstin, The Discoverers, p 36 

32 Mumford, Technics and Civilization, p. 16 
33 Ibid,p 14 


34 Albers, Saud: Arabia Technocrats in a Traditional Society, p 69, describing a meeting at King Fahd 
University of Petroleum & Minerals, ın Dhahran, where he taught 
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and Day),55 characters often say they plan to go away for, or come back within, two to 
three weeks or months This is ın sharp contrast with the attitude of Hamilton, a British 
advisor of Khuraybit, Sultan of the desert kingdom of Muran Hamilton, before leaving on 
vacation, tells one of the sultan's confidants that he 1s going to be away for “two weeks" 
to see his "family in Wales ”36 No doubt out of habit, the dıscıplıned advisor fixed 
precisely the time, place and purpose of his departure In another novel by the same 
author, a father inquires from his son abroad why he delays his return to visit the family 
The son replies that 1t 1s because of “tıme and appointments," to which his father retorts, 
"You mean your appointments are more important than us?”37 The exchange hints at a 
generational gap regarding the value of tıme and the prımacy of the 1ndividual's priorities 
versus those of the collective 

Tıme in industrial societies also extends into the future asa horizon, and 1s 
concretized into almost palpable chunks by planning One gets the sense from the cited 
novels, and from others, that Saudis do not engage in deliberate planning If they do not 
actually worry that such planning 1s counterproductive, they fear 1t may tempt fate Of a 
piece also, 1s the lack of planning at the government level, not Just ın Saudi Arabia, but 
ın the Peninsula in general The governments there, according to Nadhım Shafiq 
al-Ghabra, are absorbed ın managing “the daily cares "38 


The Modern City 


Saudi and other Arabian Penınsula literary texts often portray the city as an 
alienating, cruel and amoral place that weighs heavily on the lıfe of its residents Here 
material abounds ın both poetry and prose, and 1s exemplified by the admonition of a man 
to his friend as the latter sets out for the city 


At last you are going to face the city Its dust will caress the features of your face, you are 
going to inhale to the fullest the fumes of diesel engines So prepare yourself now for a 
confrontation your body will not bear Take care The city 1s like a coquette, a flirt, 
everything about it is deceptive and false, so don't fall in someone's trap 39 


The representation of the city as a hostile “VVasteland,” to use the title of TS Eliot's 
poem, 1s not new ın world literature ^? Although it 1s a central motif 1n modern Arabic 
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35 “Abd al-Rahman Munif, Taqasım al-Layl wa al-Nahar (Beirut Al-Mu”assasa al-“Arabıyya li 
al-Dırasat vva al-Nashr, 1989) The novel has been translated ınto English by Peter Theroux as Variations of 
Night and Day (New York Pantheon Books) 

36 Munif, Taqasım al-Layl wa al-Nahar, p 270 

37 “Abd al-Rahman Munif, A/-Manbat, (The Breeding Grounds) (Beirut. Al-Mu'assasa al-“Arabıyya lı 
al-Dirasat wa al-Nashr, 1989) 

38 Nadhım Shafiq al-Ghabra, "Al-Shakhsryya al-Khalıyıyya wa Tahaddiyya al-Numuw," (The Gulf 
Personality and the Challenge of Development) ın Shu' un Ijtima'tyya (United Arab Emirates) 35, (Autumn 
1993), p 195 

39 Husam Alı Husaın, “The Arrival," translated by May Jayyusı and Elizabeth Fernea, ın J ayyusı, ed, 
The Literature of Modern Arabıa, p 392 

40 See Leo Marx, “The Puzzle of Antı-Urbanısm ın American Literature,” ın Leo Marx, The Pilot and 
the Passenger Essays on Literature, Technology, and Culture ın the United States (New York Oxford 
University Press, 1988), pp 208—27 Marx argues, controversially, that the hostility to the city in many 
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literature, especially ın poetry, 71 the feeling of hostility to the city seems to take on a grea- 
ter poignancy in Saudi writing This feeling is rarely tempered by a celebration of the 
city’s alluring features, perhaps because there are so few ın Saudi cities owing to the stringent 
restrictions on social intercourse, art and culture, and politics Whether such perception of 
the city embodies an antı-modemist, pre-industrial attitude, or Just a stance against some 
of the values that the city stands for, 1s immatenal for our purposes The pomt 1s, that the 
Saudi “human ecology” has been decisively altered, from the rural and nomadic to the urban 
and, as a consequence, a new consciousness has evolved to grapple with the new reality 

In the short story “Disappointment,” Saudi writer İbrahim al-Nasir’s hero goes back 
to the village after years as a worker in the city to marry his childhood sweetheart On the 
way he hesitates and mumbles to himself that “He had found himself in a new world—a 
world he could never have foreseen ın his village, closed as it was upon itself "42 Upon 
his arrival he 1s shocked to find his beloved’s “youth and grace — gone,” and he cancels 
the marriage plan The failure of the former lovers to reunite can be considered a symbol 
of the chasm between the confining world of the village and the bedazzlement of city 
lights, between the traditional and the new cultures 

One vanished mode of lıfe for which nostalgia 1s expressed in Saudi literature 1s 
pearl-diving, which was a main source of livelihood for many of the Peninsula's coastal 
communities This enterprise 1s characterized as “full of sorrow,” of shipwrecks and 
death, as well as of Joy for “waves [that] bore dew and promises "45 It 1s described as a 
way of lıfe, not a mere job, a catalyst of communal solıdarıty and caring, cemented by 
common fate and close-knit ties In the short story, “The Storm,“ the narrator 1nterrupts 
his boring office routine to recall his pearl-diving adventures as a ship captam, reminiscent 
of Sinbad the sailor in the Arabian Nights But he 1s suddenly forced to adjourn his telling, 
not by the appearance of morning light, as Scheherazade 1s, but by the abrupt entrance of 
his boss The boss’s attitude toward his job—he comes to the office around noon—and 
subordinates, whom he orders around without much regard, is contrasted to that of the 
captain, who cared for his ship and for his sailors out of a sense of obligation and 
camaraderie In “Scattered Voices,” another short story by the same Saudi author, the 
village breaks into celebration when the divers return, frerghted with pearls or empty- 
handed The communal festivities take place at sunset, with traditional diving songs that 
“place no value on composure,”47 and dancers dancing “themselves into a frenzy ”“8 


25 
American literary works is apparent, not real, and that such works ought to be read as metaphors against 
particular socio-economic conditions and associated cultures or values, not as representations of the city 

41 Salma Khadra Jayyusi, "Preface" m Jayyusı, ed , The Literature of Modern Arabia, pp 32-34 It is 
widely agreed that indeed modem Arab poets have been preatly influenced by TS Ehot and Ezra Pound 

42 Ibrahim al-Nasır, “Disappointment,” translated by Sharıf S Elmusa and Thomas G Ezzy, m ibid , 


p 416 
43 Ibid, p 417 
44 Khalil al-Fuzay*, "The Storm," translated by Salwa Jabsheh and Christopher Tingley, in ibid , p 368 
45 Khalıl al-Fuzay', "Scattered Voices," translated by Ahdaf Soueif and Thomas G Ezzy, m ibid, 
p 366 


46 Al-Fuzay', “The Storm," pp 368—70 
47 Al-Fuzay‘, “Scattered Voices,” p 365 
48 Ibid 
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Another subject of commemoration 1s the palm tree The palm tree has not vanished 
from Saudi Arabia, which still produces dates ın excess of the kingdom’s consumption 
Nonetheless, whereas before oil the palm tree was a centerpiece of the oasis, and its fruit 
a main ingredient in the population’s diet, 1t has been pushed aside by construction, and 
marginalized as a source of. livelihood and as a food crop In the short story, “The Palm 
Tree Said to the Sea,” by a writer from the United Arab Emurates, the narrator transcribes 
a dialogue between a lonely palm tree-made lonely by the uprooting of all the others 
around it to facilitate oil drillmg—and the sea 49 In the story, the wholesome, integral past 
is tacitly opposed to an alienating, fragmented present 


CONCLUSION 


Modern technology, imported on a massive scale over the last few decades and for 
which Saudi Arabia was not culturally prepared, has transformed the entire material 
framework of traditional Saudi culture It also has offered the Saudis new modes of 
perception and ways of ordering the world around them Nonetheless, habits die hard to 
make use and sense of it, the technology had to be viewed through traditional cultural 
lenses Because technology itself 1s ambiguous, amenable to being read in more than one 
way, the result of the encounter between modern technology and the indigenous culture 
of Saudi Arabia has been, ın some essential ways, uniquely Saudi | 

Numerous illustrations attest to the validity of this position. Saudi women who once 
"drove" the camel appear as passive passengers ın the car The car 1s gendered to meet 
what the *ulama see as Islamic teachings The clock has replaced the sun as a way of 
keeping time in the kingdom, and clock-time governs the macro-pattern of life schools' 
opening and closing, radio and television programming, etc But punctualıty, and 
obedience to clock-time have not been assımılated, and the clock does not ferociously tick 
ın the cerebral cortex of the average Saudi as 1t does ın the average American’s 

İn general, the discipline that 1ndustrialization has imparted to people ın industria- 
lized countries has not been diffused m Saudi Arabia, for the technology in that country 
is largely of the consumer type, and not enough time has elapsed for the mechanical and 
clock-time rhythm to supplant, psychologically, the rhythms of rural and nomadic life 
The oil wealth and technology have also had a “spoiling” effect on the once desert- 
hardened Saudis, rendering them “soft,” and unwilling to perform demanding work 

The Saudi response to technology 1s 1n many respects at variance with that of other 
Arab countries For example, in virtually every other Arab (and Islamic) country, women 
are allowed to drive cars and higher education 1s not segregated along gender lines The 
softening of the Saudis 1s only matched by that of other Gulf citizens, elsewhere 1n the 
Arab world people are engaged ın all types of work-manual, technical and otherwise— 
although white-collar jobs still command higher social status than manual jobs The 
reasons for the differences 1n the response are worth investigating 1n depth, but they may 
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49 Abd al-Hameed Ahmad, “The Palm Tree Said to the Sea,” translated by Lena Jayyusı and 
Christopher Tingley, m ibid , pp 284-90 
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have to do with the ıntıtıal cultural conditions under which technology was introduced, the 
speed and scope of imported technology, and the relationship between the governments 
and religious establishments 

Those who expect technology to leave ın its wake uniform effects everywhere may 
be unable to discern the new cultural patterns that have ensued, or they may see them but 
fail to place them within a proper perspective. On the other hand, the Saudi establish- 
ment's and its apologists’ perennial assertion that they want modernization while 
maintaining tradition—or modernization without Westernization, as they commonly phrase 
169-ıs misleading For the essence of the modernist, “Faustian” project is the ceaseless 
sabotage of tradition, and the first to experience its havoc were Western societies 
themselves The West today ıs not the West of the pre-Industnal Revolution The 
modernist project 1s at once creative and destructive, blissful and tragic As the Italian poet 
Eugenio Montale put it, “One pays dearly for a modern soul "5! In Saud: Arabia, the Saudi 
poet’s metaphor of the futile resistance by the camel not to have its eyes blinded by the 
airport's floodlights 1s emblematic of the fact, scale and price of change 

To close, Saudi Arabia's ıs a culture that has at once accepted, resisted and been 
overwhelmed by modern technology Where goeth ıt cannot be foretold, but the: struggle 
between modernity and tradition can be expected to proceed apace and new patterns to 
evolve Faust and the Devil are a restless, innovative pair 
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50 See, for example, Ibrahim Rashid and Esher Ibrahim Shaheen, Saud: Arabia All You Need to Know 
(Joplin, MO International Institute of Technology, 1995), and Bandar bin Sultan, “American Leadership and 
Understanding of Islam Are Key for New World Order,” Al-Hewar (Washington, DC 1993), p 6 | 

51 Eugenio Montale, It Depends A Poet's Notebook, translated by G Singh (New York New 
Directions Books, 1977), p 87 


KUWAIT AND THE DYNAMICS OF 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHANGE 


Shafeeq Ghabra 


Because of Kuwait s rapid economic development in the past four decades, new 
social strata have emerged with new demands and aspirations Education and 
expanded employment opportunities, government subsidies and assistance, travel, 
immigration, and television have all changed society and increased social mobility 
These transformations, ın turn, have polarized Kuwaiti society along certain 
traditional divides city versus desert, Shi'a versus Sunni, old money versus new 
money, men versus women Thus article examines the dynamic interactions. and 
developments among various sectors of Kuwaıtı society, including students, mer- 
chants, Shı'a, bedouins, women, and naturalized Kuwaitis These have emerged, 
since the 1950s, as socio-economic groupings with distinct interests in the political 
composition and policies of the Kuwaıtı government 


I. transitional societies such as Kuwait, where socio-economic changes are rapid, 
socio-economic groupings are very important The nature of tension and coexistence, of 
power and powerlessness revolves around the identities of those socio-economic groups 
While the groupings are distinct 1n certain ways, some of their characteristics overlap with 
those of other groupings, making some individuals members of more than one grouping 
Students, merchants, Shi‘a, bedouins, women, and naturalized Kuwaıtıs are examples of 
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such overlapping groupings, which have emerged since the 1950s, and played a role ın 
shaping the policies of the Kuwaiti government 

These various societal groups are relevant to the political process because political 
organizations and parties ın Kuwait have traditionally built their power bases on religious, 
ethnic, and tribal 1dentification and social position. For example, Islamist forces 1n Kuwait 
today are trying to take advantage of the bedouins' conservative values and attitudes as 
well as their feelings of marginalization vis-à-vis the rest of the more established segments 
of urban society, ın order to coopt them The situation 1s similar for the Shı'a, whose status 
as a minority makes them the target of Shı'ıte religious groups 

In transitional societies, ın particular, the relations between the state and society are 
complex On the one hand, the state seeks to remain independent from internal social 
forces, on the other, those forces, which include the tribe, family, sect, region, and class, 
compete for control over state resources and power This competition at times becomes 
intense, and affects the government bureaucracy and the society at large There 1s also the 
possibility that the government may fall under the control of one particular group, the 
objectives of which may not reflect the needs of a society that 1s changing so rapidly If 
that happens, the policies of the state may no longer contribute to the betterment of society 
but focus on maintaining the position of the group already 1n power Such a scenario could 
lead to repression and absolutism, or to anarchy and instability In societies shifting from 
absolute states to democratic forms of government, or from fragmented societies to more 
cohesive ones, the act of transition 1s a major factor affecting the relations between state 
and society 


TRANSITION IN THE MIDST OF WEALTH 


Since oil began to be exported from the Burgan oil fields ın Kuwait ın 1946, Kuwait’s 
socio-economic and political developments have been intricately linked to its oll industry 
By means of its oil wealth, Kuwait developed from a tribal entity into a state, moving from 
subsistence to state-sponsored welfare, and from a nation of little 1mportance to one of 
significant power ın regional and international affairs. Oil lifted Kuwaıtı society out of its 
traditional economic environment of hunting, pearl-diving and limited trade The entire 
way of life of Kuwaitis changed ın a very brief period of time. While ın 1946 Kuwait’s 
income from oil did not exceed $760,000, by 1971 it had risen to $963 million, and by 
1977 to $8 9 billion ! It 1s within this context of rapid economic development that new 
social forces emerged in Kuwait 2 

With the rapid growth of the oil industry, old societal arrangements began to give 
way to new ones, with the demise of traditional networks and the vast 1mprovements 1n 
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1 M W Khovuy and P G Sadler, The Economy of Kuwait Development and Role in International 
Finance (London Macmillan Press, 1979), pp 14-26 Today, Kuwaıt's oil revenues are $9 billion per year See 
Mınıstry of Finance statement, and 1996—97 balance of payments estimates 1n Al-Qabas (Kuwait City), 24 July 
1996, p 19 i 

2 See “Abd al-“Azız Husayn, Muhadarat ‘an al-Mujtama' al-'Arabi bı al-Kuvvayt (Lectures on Arab 
Society ın Kuwait) (Kuwait Dar Qurtas h al-Nashr wa al-Tawzı', 1994) | 
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living conditions Through a large-scale redistribution of its oil revenues, Kuwait 
sponsored a massive education program, created jobs for all its citizens, and provided free 
health care and modern housing on newly developed plots of desert The government 
offered generous subsidies to replace with new buildings the old mud brick houses in the 
neighborhoods located ın the center of Kuwait City Many Kuwaitis moved outside the 
historical walls surroundmg Kuwait:City, which had symbolized their isolation and fear 
of the outside world, leaving their traditional neighborhoods behind for surrounding desert 
areas sprouting with modern houses and new quarters By the late 1960s, the city was 
surrounded by a belt of developed and inhabited areas that extended many miles from the 
old walled city 

Under the new welfare state, the number of Kuwaiti citizens tripled between 1957 
and 1975, from 113,622 to 470,123 By 1994, the total number of Kuwaiti citizens had 
reached 669,000, while the number of non-Kuwaiti residents was 1 1 million 5 This last 
figure included the buduns, individuals with no travel documents, of whom there were an 
estimated 150,000 4 


STUDENTS SOCIAL PROGRESS AND A CRISIS IN THE MAKING 


Education as a force of change, social mobilization and stratification has also been a 
contributing factor to political conflict ın Kuwait While ın 1936 there were only 600 boys 
studying in Kuwait’s two schools, by 1945 there were 3,600 boys and girls 5 In 1990-91, 
female high school students numbered 26,000, while male students numbered 24,000 $ By 
1993—94, there was a total of 230,000 Kuwaiti students enrolled from kindergarten to high 
school, or one-third of all Kuwaiti citizens 7 

The pattern 1s similar in regard to institutions of higher learning Kuwait University, 
established ın 1966, opened with 400 male and female students, but by 1995, there were 
over 16,000 students, and it 1s expected that the number will reach 15,000 ın 1997 5 Today, 
Kuwait University students are motivated to study ın order to forestall the mountıng 
unemployment crısıs caused by the graduatıon of 5,000 hıgh school students each year ? 
The number of students graduatıng annually from Kuvvaıt University 1s now approxi- 
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3 Kuwait, Ministry of Planning, A/-Majmu'a al-Ihsa'ıyya fi 25 ‘Aman ‘Adad Khas (The Statistical 
Report ın 25 Years A Special Issue) (Kuwait Ministry of Plannıng, Central Statıstıcal Admınıstratıon, 1990), 
p 21 

4 Al-Watan (Kuwait Cıty), 23 November 1994, p 1, reported official statistics that stated that 126,000 
buduns had applied for Kuvvattı citizenship 

5 Kuwait, Ministry of Planning, Al-Maymu‘a al-Ihsa ‘yya al-Sanawıyya 1993 (Annual Statistical 
Collection 1993), issue 3 (Kuwait Ministry of ‘Planning, Central Statistical Admınıstratıon), pp 259, 266, see 
also, “Abd al-“Azız al-Rushayd, Tarıkh al-Kuwayt (History of Kuwait) (Beirut Hayat Bookshop Press, n d ), pp 
295-96 

6 Kuwait, Ministry of Planning, Al-Ihsa'at al-Ijtima ‘tyya 1990—1991 (Sociological Statistics, 1990— 
1991), issue 20 (Kuwait Ministry of Planning, Central Statistical Administration), p. 11 

7 Kuwat, Ministry of Planning, A/-Majmu'a al-Ihsa'tyya al-Sanawiyya, 1993, pp 259, 266, see also, 
Al-Rushayd, Tarikh al-Kuwayt, pp 295-96 

8 Kuwait University, Dalil al-Qubul 1996-1997 (Admissions Guide, 1996-1997) (Kuwait. Kuwait 
University Admissions, 1996), p 3 

9 Kuwait, Ministry of Planning, Al-Ihsa'at al-Ijtima'tyya, p 11 
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mately 2,000 10 The total number of those graduating annually from scientific institutions, 
colleges of higher education, and high school, 1 e , people potentially looking for work, 1s 
about 10,000 per year This figure represents approximately seven percent of the total 
national labor force ın Kuwait 11 i 

The 1980 and 1985 census showed that more than 60 percent of Kuwaitis were below 
the age of 19, while one-third was below the age of nine 17 These numbers foreshadowed 
the grovvıng demands on the government to create more jobs 13 Unfortunately, the 
economy ın the 1990s 1s not growing ın proportion to Kuwait's employment needs 14 

With the end of the oil boom m the late 1980s, new graduates began facing 
employment difficulties, which were exacerbated by the 1990—91 Gulf War The expense 
of liberating Kuwait from Iraqi forces and assisting other Gulf economies led to cuts ın 
social spending and subsequent drops ın employment Kuwait's international investment 
savings today are slightly under $30 billion,!5 of this, only $5 billion 1s in liquid assets 
Just prior to 1990, the Kuwaiti government had at its disposal more than $100 billion 16 
In 1996-97, total state income 1s expected to be $9 billion, with a $3 billion’ budget 
deficit 17. One factor behind this shortfall 1s the government's overspending on welfare 
programs, and on the employment of more than 90 percent of all working Kuwaitis in the 
government sector Salaries and retirement plans alone wul cost the state $6 billion ın 
1997, 1 e , 70 percent of all government income and 50 percent of its budget 15 While the 
government 1s looking toward privatization to help solve some of its economic problems, 
the question of employment for the coming generation remains a major problem It 1s 
expected that by the end of the 1990s unemployment will be a source of tension Between 
the state and the educated youth and their families 


MERCHANTS CONCEPTS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


Prior to the growth of the oil 1ndustry, Kuwait City was composed of three main 
social groupings The first was the ruling family, whose role was political and who 
protected the city from attacks emanating from the desert It also sought to widen its 
influence ın the desert areas surrounding the city The second was the merchant group, 
dominated by a few well-known and influential families who were the core of traditional 
Kuwaiti society Revenue from their trade was the basis of the city's income, as the 
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10 Kuwait, Ministry of Planning, Al-Majmu‘a al-Ihsa'ıyya al-Sanawiyya, p 287 

11 Kuwait, Higher Council of Planning, Bada”ı/ lı-Sıyasat al-Tawzif (Alternatives to the Employment 
Polıcy) (Kuwaıt Higher Council of Plannıng, Economic Department, 1996), p 12 | 

12 Kuwait, Ministry of Planning, Al-Majymu‘a al-Ihsa'ıyya al-Sanawiyya, p 277 | 

13 Kuwait, Ministry of Planning, A/-Majmu'a al-Ihasa'ıyya fi 25 “Aman, pp 11, 14 | 

14 “Amır al-Tamımı, “Al-“Aiz” (The Deficit), in A/-Zaman (Kuwait City), 5 March 1996, p: 16 

15 There are no offical figures to confirm thıs amount However, thıs figure has been used by members 
of parliament and economic experts over the last three years | 

16 "The government did not publish these figures, but did present much of the economic outlook to the 
parliament 1n a closed session 1n January 1996 

17 Mınıstry of Finance statement, and 1996-97 balance of payment estimates in Al-Qabas, 24 July 
1996, p 19, see also al-Tamımı, "Al-'Ajz," p 7 

18 'Ministry of Finance statement, Al-Qabas, 24 July 1996, p 19 | 
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merchants paid taxes to the rulers The third group consisted of laborers, including many 
who worked as divers and seamen on ships owned by the merchants !? 

Any discussion of the socio-economuc structure of Kuwait cannot ignore the 
important role of merchants and their families ın the state's development They were the 
basis of civil society ın Kuwait City prior to the discovery of oil. They traveled during the 
19th century to India, Iraq, Persia, Syria, and Yemen, and brought back to Kuwait a 
variety of goods, including wheat, dates, sugar, spices, tea, textiles, and other products 2° 
They also opened the first school 1n 1911 and the second 1n 1920, started the first library 
ın 1920, and produced the first magazine ın 1928 The merchants established networks of 
relations beyond Kuwait, and observed other systems of government, which led them to 
seek change ın their own society It is they who became the driving force of the reform 
movement of 1938, which resulted 1n an elected assembly that sat for six months ?! 

The thriving economic environment that emerged after the discovery of oil enhanced 
the role of the established merchant families, perpetuating their dominant role 1n society 
Their members became car dealers and contractors, and the younger generations, with 
modern education, expanded their family businesses internationally The Kuwaiti Cham- 
ber of Commerce, established ın 1958, was dominated by the major commercial families 

Also during the 1960s and 1970s, a new group of small business entrepreneurs took 
advantage of the available opportunities and made fortunes Thus, to the traditional 
merchant sector was added this new commercial elite that had become successful after 
having started essentially from nothing From this new group emerged government 
ministers, administrators, members of parliament, and board members of banks and major 
companies 27 

After independence ın 1961, an urban intellectual elite emerged from among the 
members of this new commercial elite as well as from the older established families It 
was education that united these two groups The intellectual elite ıncluded university 
professors, teachers, writers, lawyers, doctors, and journalists who had been influenced 
during the 1950s and 1960s by modernist ideas as well as by Arab nationalism This 
segment of the middle class was critical of the traditional Kuwaiti political and social 
systems Some of its better known political critics were Ahmad Khatib and Jasim 
al-Qattamı of the Kuwaiti Arab Nationalist Movement,23 a movement that has played a 
crucial role ın supervising Kuwait’s parliamentary system since independence 
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19 Hind Ahmad al-Naqıb, A/-Tanmıyya al-Iıtıma'ıyya wa Atharuha fi Tawtin al-Badu fi al-Kuwayt 
(Social Development and its Impact on the Settlement of Bedoums ın Kuwait) (Kuwait That al-Salasıl Press, 
1981), p 151 

20 Al-Rushayd, Tarıkh al-Kuwayt, pp 297, 315—33, 366—76 

21 Khalid Sulayman al-Adsanı, Nısf “Am hl al-Hukm al-Nıyabı fi al-Kuwayt (Half a Year of 
Parliamentary Rule in Kuwait) (Kuwait np, 1947), Najat “Abd al-Qadır al-Jasim, A/-Tarayvyvur al-Sıyası wa 
al-Iqtısadı fi al-Kuwayt, 1914—1939 (Political and Economic Development ın Kuwaıt, 1914—1939) (Kuwait 
np, 1973), pp 205-51 

22 Kamal al-Munifi, Al-Hukumat al-Kuwaytryya (Kuwaiti Governments) (Kuwait Sharıkat al-Ruba‘an 
lı al-Nashr, 1985), pp 25-33 

23 Ahmad Abdullah Saad Baz, “Political Elite and Political Development in Kuwait” (PhD 
dıssertatıon, George Washıngton University, 1991), pp 105-107 
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The old and new commercial groups, though not intellectually cohesive, possessed 
certain distinct urban values that reflected their way of life After all, Kuwait City was and 
continues to be, a center of commerce Kuwaitis began educating women ın the 1930s 
They provided scholarships for girls and sent them to universities in the West 'and the 
Middle East They were also the first people ın the Gulf to employ women ın the public 
and private sectors Kuwait's urban families saw no contradiction between Islam and 
economic and social progress Their forward looking mentality was the basis for progress 
in Kuwait until the early 1980s In the 1980s, however, a new set of rather rigid values was 
presented by Islamust groups as the "true" Islamic values This narrowed down the 
intellectual discourse, and much of the positive cultural impact of the commercial group 
was pushed aside ?^ Although the state's power had increased with the oil boom of the 
1970s, ıt still lived ın fear of the criticism and power of the commercial elite and its 
intellectual supporters In order to counter its critics, the state looked for new alhes and 
found some beyond the city wall and its environs, namely, the bedouins The state also felt 
that the Islamists could become a counterbalance to the commercial ehte 


BEDOUINS THE URBANIZATION MOVEMENT 


As modern state structures emerged ın Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, desert tribes 
moved across state borders ın search of employment Slowly but surely, these tribes 
moved from the desert to urban centers and began to settle there Tribal migration to the 
urban centers of Kuwait began ın the 1950s as a result of that country's rapid educational 
and economic development Most migrants settled 1n Kuwait City, and a few went to other 
developing urban centers such as Abu-Hulayfa, Ahmadı, Fahahil, Tahra, and Salmıyya As 
urbanization increased, Kuwait City expanded beyond its walls, urbanızıng the desert as 
it did so and redefining Kuwaiti citizens to include many of the desert's tribes 

With the availability of employment in Kuwait, hundreds of shanty huts built by 
newly settled bedouıns rose on the landscape, usually built around oil facilities According 
to Hind al-Naqıb, whose book covers much of the details of those settlements, the number 
of inhabitants who settled 1n those huts 1n the early 1960s rose to 17,000 annually Many 
of the bedouin settlers later found employment ın the Kuwaiti military > By 1970, the 
number of inhabitants ın shanties reached 131,000, of which Kuwaitis comprised only 20 
percent, the rest being new immigrants coming from İraq, Saudi Arabia and Syria 26 
Durıng the period 1965-70, approximately 36,000 people benefited from limited-income 
housing built by the government During this period, 80 percent of those naturalized by the 
government of Kuwait (or 29,529) were among this group of recent immigrants 27 
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24 See Muhammad Jabır al-Ansarı, Takwin al-‘Arab al-Siyasst wa Maghza al-Dawla al-Qutriyya 
Madkhal ila I'adat Fıhm al-VVaqı" al-“Arabı (The Political Making of the Arabs and the Significance of the State 
An Understanding of the Arab Reality) (Beirut. Center for Arab Unıty Studies, 1994) 

25 Al-Nagıb, A/-Tanmıyya al-ljtuma‘tyya, pp 188—89 

26 Ibid, p 188 

27 Khaldun al-Naqıb, “Al-Dımuqratıyya wa al-Intıkhabat Nahwa Ta“mıq al-Tajruba al-Dımuqratıyya 
fi al-Kuwayt" (Democracy and Elections The Deepening of the Democratic Experience ın Kuwait), Al-Qabas, 
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Of the various tribes that came to Kuwait ın the 1950s and early 1960s, 66 percent 
came from the deserts of Saudi Arabia, while 21 percent came from the desert of Iraq, 
additionally, some three percent were from the desert of Syria Not surprisingly, the closer 
the original tribal area was to Kuwait, the more relatives and acquaintances a tribe had in 
the capital There were tribal groupings that had lived 1n Kuwait prior to 1921 and that had 
helped build the wall around Kuwait City Some had even participated ın the famous 
Jahrah battle of 1920 against militants of the Wahhabi movement ın Saudi Arabia. Those 
historical affiliations were the basis upon which some tribes were later able to claim 
Kuwaiti citizenship 28 

In the 1950s, Kuwait was still a protectorate of Britain and had no laws governing 
nationality People moved freely from other settlements ın the Gulf to Kuwait and vice 
versa After independence ın 1961, when the Kuwaiti government announced it had issued 
a new law on citizenship, chaos ensued as everyone who could prove a link to the country 
applied for citizenship The percentage of people, mostly bedouin immigrants, who came 
illegally to the country and became Kuwaiti citizens ımmediately after arrıvıng was 35 
percent ?? After the discovery of oil, Kuwaitis felt they had to distinguish themselves from 
those who came to the state later This was done through the granting of nationality rights, 
based on having had ancestors in Kuwait before 1920 Thus, those who could prove that 
members of their families had resided ın Kuwait before 1920 could claim a first category 
citizenship, and only these individuals had the right to vote and the opportunity to reach 
high government posts Members of the tribes who lived within the present boundaries of 
the state of Kuwait, or 1n the deserts surrounding it, and became citizens came from the 
tribes of the “Adavvın, “Ayman, “Atayba, “Avvazım, Dawasir, Fudul, Hawajır, Inızah, 
Khawalıd, Mutayr, Oahtan, Rashayda, Shammar, Subay”, Suhul, and Thufayr 30 From 
1965 to 1981, approxımately 220,000 people became naturalızed cıtızens, the overwhelm- 
ıng majority of them bedouins 51 Only a small proportion was given the right to vote at the 
time 

The government encouraged naturalized bedouıns to work and settle ın Kuwait not 
simply because they were needed as manual laborers, but also because the authorities 
feared that large numbers of workers from other Arab countries, seeking Job opportunities 
in Kuwait, would overwhelm the economy Policymakers also believed that the traditional 
bedouins would be more loyal to the emurate than the more radical and urban-oriented 
Lebanese, Palestinians, and Synans They also hoped that government-provided services 
and employment opportunities made available to the bedoums would lead to electoral 
support at the polls? and, ın part, counter the rising opposition from the urban commercial 
establishment In order to change the electoral balance of power to the disadvantage of the 
urban commercial elite, the Kuwaıtı government gave, ın the 1960s and 1970s, a 
percentage of newly naturalized bedouins the right to vote To provide such rights, the 
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documents of several thousand naturalızed Kuwaitis had to cover up the fact that they 
were new immigrants 

Not all tribal groups were naturalized, however In the 1960s, the issue of the buduns 
began to'evolve into a serious problem The buduns, mostly bedouins, migrated to Kuwait 
from the Gulf area, Iraq and Syria, following their relatives who had previously migrated 
to Kuwait Unlike their relatives, however, they arrived too late Many of them claimed 
to be from parts of the Kuwaiti desert, but did not have identification papers, or did not 
renew their original passports or national identity cards (usually Iraqi, Jordanian, Saudi, 
or Syrian) Instead, they applied for Kuwaiti citizenship, but were denied ıt Among the 
buduns was a group of bedouins who were offered naturalized citizenship, but rejected it 
because it came without voting rights Over the decades, this group with no documents or 
citizenship increased to 200,000 Today they number approximately 150,000 in Kuwait, 
the others having left the country after the 1990 Iraqi invasion 35 

With the enormous ‘increase ın oll revenues and the consequent employment 
opportunities, Kuwaiti bedouins moved to the neighborhoods and cities newly built by the 
state to accommodate them The urbanization initiated by the state became an attempt at 
integrating the tribes into the fabric of Kuwaiti society The bedouins hecamie the 
backbone of the army, police and security forces 34 

Despite the fact that the bedouins became integrated into Kuwaiti society, they 
retained many of their customs and traditions Patriarchal family values, marriage to more 
than one wife, tribal cohesion and solidarity, and competition with outsiders and other 
tribes continued to characterize bedouın lıfe This did not help social cohesion in Kuwait, 
as these cultural differences continued to separate bedouins from long-time urbanıtes As 
a result of those differences, urbanites looked down at the bedouins, making them feel 
politically and socially margınalızed, and pushing them to cling more tenaciously to each 
other and to their tribal values and relations Furthermore, as migrants continued to settle 
next to their fellow tribesmen, the areas they inhabited became overpopulated Over time 
they also began to suffer from inadequate services | 

The tribes that once barely scratched out a living 1n Kuwait City have become,a new 
center of power Because of their high birth rates, bedouins today account for an Li 
65 percent of the total populatıon 35 Although they have become the numerical majority, 
the former urban maşorıty—ın particular, the leading merchant families- have remained the 
— | | 

33 According to Kuwaiti government files, registered buduns number 120,000 An equal number moved 
from Kuwait with the Iraqi forces during Kuwait's liberation ın 1991 Most of them were of Iraqi descent See, 
Human Rights Watch/Middle East, “The Buduns of Kuwait,” (New York Human Rights Watch, 1995) 

34 One can make a case that the Sabahs and the ‘Utubs, who originally migrated from Najd to ‘Kuwait 
in the eighteenth century, were originally bedouins It was the process of urbanization that made them, after 
several generations, a settled urban group that lost its bedouin characteristics in both style of living and 
worldview | 

35 The electoral files confirm that those voters living ın the densely populated districts known as the 
Outer Areas are a tribal constituency It is the population of these areas that makes up the new majority In 
addition to migration to the city, bedouns have much higher birth rates than urban families, and therefore, it 15 
not surprising that their numbers have increased more rapidly than that of their urban counterparts See Khaldun 


al-Naqıb, “Tahlıl al-Mu'ashırat al-Sıyasıyya wa al- Ihsa'ıyya lı Nata’1 Intikhabat October 1992” (Analysis of the 
Political and Statistical Results of the Elections of October 1992), Al-Qabas, 15 November 1992, p 36 
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dominant political and economic group, retaining control of the private sector This new 
and evolving reality has created social tensions and political contradictions that have 
contributed to the rise of opposition politics and populism among the bedouin majority 

Despite 1ts rapid development, Kuwait was not able to cope with the large number of 
bedouins who settled ın its cities and towns, or absorb them into its social, legal and 
political structures The government's policy vis-à-vis the bedouins focused primarily on 
short-term gains Its primary objective was to keep ın check the urban commercial 
opposition The government's aim was to garner the bedouin vote for its own candidates, 
particularly 1n the 1967 elections, 1n order to counter that of the urban merchants who, 
according to the government, sought to undermine the position of the Al-Sabah family and 
supported radical Arab natıonalıst causes This tactic further exacerbated the relations 
between the newly naturalized bedouins and the old urban power structure 

Furthermore, the government encouraged tribal loyalties and tribal traditions and 
values, and ın so doing, promoted the conservative social practices of the bedouins It also 
encouraged tribal elections that contributed to tribal competition ın electoral districts 
These elections were unofficial primaries held in tribal areas to determine which two 
candidates would run ın the name of that tribe ın the district Once the two candidates were 
selected, 1t was expected that all tribal members would vote for them The state hoped that 
this primary process would expand its alliances in society and create a role for it as 
arbitrator among the tribes Ideally, the state's new allies were to help ıt deal with its 
critics at the polls As a result of this policy, some segments of the bedouin population 
came to view their relationship with the state as one based on a quid pro quo services and 
employment in return for political and electoral loyalty 

In other large segments of the bedoum community, national loyalty remained 
secondary to tribal loyalty This was demonstrated during the 1990 Iraqi invasion and 
occupation of Kuwait, when bedouins’ priority to protect their tribe meant leaving Kuwait 
for safer areas This does not mean that bedouin participation ın the Kuwaiti resistance 
was non-existent, but 1t indicates that such participation would probably have been higher 
had the state attempted to incorporate the tribes, over the decades, 1nto an urban natıonalıst 
framework that did not separate or create social distance between them and other 
Kuwaitis The bedouins, as a whole, still feel quite separate from the rest of Kuwait’s 
urban society The degree of their feeling of alienation depends on the tribe, its origins, 
background, number, and relationship to the state 


Desertization 


Ironically, the government became a victim of its own strategy regarding the 
bedouims In its attempts to isolate the leftist, nationalist, pan-Arab opposition, it 
undermined its own legitimacy It recruited and accepted new groups into its ranks, 
without adequately acculturating them through education and institution building The 
bedouins were only partially urbanized Furthermore, “desertızatıon” of the city took place 
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along a bedouin-urban divide 36 Desertization here means the transfer of the desert's 
customs, traditions, beliefs, dress codes, and mentality into the city This process was 
accelerated when the leadership role of the commercial class and the major urban families 
was weakened ın the 1980s The urban attitude of openness to the outside world and to 
modern values was undermined, as was the liberal outlook toward religion and nation 
building 

Desertization brings into the urban milieu the ultraconservative values of the desert, 
which are often mixed with Islamist populist beliefs This process destroys those aspects 
of urban life that allow for the assimilation and acculturation of newcomers and new 1deas 
It puts the national, cıvıl framework at risk and prevents ıt from maturıng and coalescing 
Religious fervor, 1n addition to creating divisiveness based on values, can also highlight 
sectarian (Shı'a-Sunnı) and societal (bedouin-urban) differences involving minutiae, such 
as style and time of prayer, dress codes, and so on ?? 

With the transformation of the bedouins into a relatively underprivileged sector of 
Kuvvaıtı society, lagging behind in services and education, and located, literally and 
figuratively on the fringes of the capital, that sector became a base of popular anger and 
protest The inability of the bedouins to attain influence, status, or positions compatible 
with their numbers, made them more susceptible to the call of Islamıst groups in Kuwait 
The ground was laid for the penetration of Islamic fundamentalism and fanaticism into the 
tribal areas The outcome of this development was apparent ın the 1992 election to 
parliament of an Islamist and fundamentalist majority 38 

The societal divisions ın Kuwait are not, however, clear-cut Many of the barriers 
between Kuwaitis disappeared as a result of the Iraqi mvasion A renewed sense of 
Kuwaiti nationalism emerged as well as a belief ın equality and justice for all Kuwaitis 
The occupation led bedouin and urban families to interact at all levels, including the 
national level, ın the line of duty and under stress The chance for social, economic and 
political integration, ın conjunction with the strengthening of a coalescing Kuwaiti 
identity, 1s still possible National integration of all sectors of Kuwaiti society 1s important 
to everyone concerned with the future of Kuwait 


THE SHI'A A MINORITY AT A CROSSROADS 


The spread of education ın Kuwait among the Shı'ıte community has contributed to 
the Shi‘a’s positive role ın modern Kuwait The Shı'a make up 20 to 30 percent of the 
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36 “Desertization” ıs a term used by Muhammad Jabır al-Ansarı ın Takwin al-‘Arab al-Siycssi, pp 
56-57 

37 See Al-Qabas, 6 March 1993, for the story of a Shı'ıte child denied by a teacher the right to pray in 
school with other children because of differences in the manner of prayer 

38 Shafeeq Ghabra, “Democratization ın Kuwait, 1993," Middle East Policy 111, no 1 (1994), pp 
102-19 Two Sunni Islamist political groups have emerged in Kuwait since 1992, and slowly have gained 
important footholds ın bedouin areas The Islamic Constitutional Movement (ICM) has its roots ın the Muslim 
Brothers 1n Kuwait and ın al-Islah al-Titima"ı (Social Reform), an influential Islamic group that has been gaining 
strength since the 1970s The Islamic Popular Alliance, better known as al-Salaf (Ancestral), has roots ın the 
Jam'ıyyat Ihya” al-Turath (Society for the Revival of Islamic Tradition) This group, which has been attracting 
followers since the 1980s, 1s more literal than the ICM in its interpretation of Islam 
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population They are an urban group that migrated to Kuwait ın stages from the Arabian 
Peninsula and from Iran * They were attracted to Kuwait by its rapid development and by 
employment opportunities The Shı'a have since distinguished themselves ın both trade 
and finance Some Shi'ite families play pivotal roles 1n the private sector and have a good 
deal of financial clout 

In general, the Shı'a are known for their work ethic, and many are highly educated 
It can be argued that the Shi'a's search for an enhanced role ın Kuwait's political and 
economic life has put them 1n competition with the rest of society The Iran-Iraq War, that 
climaxed ın the mıd-1980s, added to that tension and created antagonism between the 
Sunni and Shı'ıte components of society The war also made many Shı'a feel outside the 
pale of Kuwaiti politics because their loyalty to the state was questioned at the time That 
some young members of the community became involved in terrorist activities against 
Kuwaiti installations did not help the situation ^9 

The revolutionary message of Iran's Ayatollah Khomeini had an impact on certain 
sectors of the Shı'ıte community ın Kuwait. The emergence of Iran as the first Shı'ıte 
theocracy 1n modern times, appealed to many members of the faith. Iran's revolution 
created a wave of religious revivalism among them as well as among other sectors of 
Kuwaiti society This, ın turn, led to the formation of several small Shi'1te political groups 
in Kuwait, of which the Islamic National Alliance (INA),*! formed ın 1992, is the most 
1mportant, with two representatives ın the Kuwaiti national assembly The INA has roots 
ın al-Jam'ıyya al-Thaqafiyya, a cultural organization that represented certain sectors of the 
Shı'ıte community That organization was closed down after several bombings that 
occured ın Saudi Arabia ın 1979 were linked to some of its members Differences within 
the INA over policy and ideology have led to further factionalism in the Shı'ıte 
community 

The Shı'a have come a long way ın Kuwait and, compared with their co-religionists 
ın other Gulf countries, have attained a certain measure of equality with the Sunni 
majority, although they still face some discrimination. Unfortunately, though understan- 
dably, Sunni fanaticism contributes to Shi‘ite fanaticism and vice versa Sunni fundamen- 
talists continue to see the Shı'a as second-class citizens, and Shı'ıte fundamentalists view 
Sunnis with suspicion Those negative perceptions are reflected 1n both personal and 
business relationships They also permeate institutional thinking and practices For 
example, ın the teaching of religion in public schools, a Sunni teacher with a fundamen- 
talist orientation may speak harshly of the Shi'ite sect and its traditions, rather than 
address the issue on the basis of the common denominator between different sects of 
Islam Much more of the nation’s attention needs to be focused on the necessity of 
teaching and practicing tolerance 
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40 At the height of the Iran-Iraq war, and ın particular between 1982 and 1986, numerous terrorists 
attacks occured ın Kuwait. Some were committed by external Shi'ite groups and others by Kuwaiti Shı'ıte 
groups The most famous of these attacks was an attempt to assassınate the emir of Kuwait ın 1985 

41 The INA, before it split into more than one grouping, was faithful to the Islamic ideology expressed 
by Iran It has, however, committed ıtself to peaceful opposition and participated ın elections ın 1992 INA 
representatives usually hold two or three seats 1n the Kuwaiti parliament 
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THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN KUWAITI SOCIETY 


Despite the fact that women have not yet achieved their full political rights 1n Kuwait, 
education and employment have transformed their role ın society The majority of Kawaiti 
graduates from institutions of higher education are women, more than 70 percent of 
Kuwait University students, for 1nstance, are female 42 There are 10,500 female teachers 
ın contrast to 2,800 male teachers ^ In 1988, almost 40 percent of the labor force was 
female-a total of 33,000 women were employed as compared to 84,000 men ^* A similar 
ratio holds today While there are 96,000 men in government Jobs, there are “8,000 
women “5, Women also have been appointed rector and dean of Kuwait Universicy and 
assistant secretary of state They are an 1mportant presence 1n the professions of law and 
medicine That women are moving out of their traditional role in the home and into the 
work force has brought about significant economic and socio-psychological changes on 
more than one level 

Many of the older traditions, however, continue to be obstacles to the advancement 
of women 1n Kuwait. The progress of women has not changed the views of large segments 
of society about women's 1ndependence and their evolving roles For example, a sızable 
minority of men still marry more than one woman There 1s also legal discriminazion ın 
divorce, and ın the application to women of other laws and judicial decisions İn the more 
conservative sectors of society, the practice remains widespread of the family 1m»osing 
marriage on their 16-year-old daughter, or obliging female members of their faruly to 
wear a veil or a niqab (clothing covering the body from head to toe) Many families also 
interfere in the educational choices of women by allowing them, for instance, to specialize 
only ın education ın order to become teachers ın segregated women’s schools Farther- 
more, women are denied the night to vote, although 1n many other Muslim countries they 
are allowed to cast ballots 

What makes the situation of women ın Kuwait particularly difficult, despite their 
visible and largely 1ndependent role, 1s that they have become a target of the Islamic 
fundamentalist movement Leaders of the movement tend to be critical of the appearance 
of women ın public and the co-mingling of the sexes in education, sports, performing arts, 
and travel The fundamentalısts hope to weaken the liberal forces of societv, thus 
jeopardizing the civic gains made by women in the 1960s and 1970s 46 

The state 1s aware of the pivotal role of women 1n society, but this awareness needs 
to be translated into open support for women To maintain its central commercial position 
in the region, Kuwait needs the full participation of its women m the work force, and to 
ensure their participation it must limit the ability of the Islamists to put intc place 
regressive measures affecting women’s status and education The process of privatization 
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and the expansion of modern economic enterprises will not move forward ın Kuwait 
unless women-in whom the state has heavily invested—are fully absorbed into the work 
force and treated as equals 


NATURALIZED KUWAITIS 


As mentioned above, approximately 200,000 Kuwaiti citizens are naturalized, that 1s, 
about 30 percent of the current Kuwaiti population. The majonty have bedouin 
backgrounds, and came to Kuwait during the 1950s and 1960s Other naturalized Kuwaitis 
came from urban areas 1n the Gulf, including Iran and Iraq A mınority are of Palestinian 
or other Arab descent Naturalized citizens include among their ranks professionals, 
business contractors, entrepreneurs and other members of the middle class However, this 
group 1s at the bottom of the political ladder, because, until 1994, most naturalized 
Kuwaitis could not vote nor run for office The appointment of a naturalized citizen to a 
senior level government position required a special dispensation by the government Not 
surprisingly, this group has felt marginalized psychologically and politically, yet has 
tended to overlook this marginalization because of the enormous privileges it has received 
from the state In fact, since the 1950s and 1960s, this group has had all the rights the rest 
of the Kuwaiti population has enjoyed regarding the ownership of property, educational 
and business opportunities, social welfare, retirement pensions, and other benefits 

The reason naturalized citizens were denied full Kuwaiti citizenship was because, 
after the infusion of oil money, the state feared the impact that a sudden increase 1n the 
number of political participants would have on the political system This segmentation of 
society 1s currently changing, and moving toward greater equality Time and education 
have changed the relations between the old guard and new societal forces, and between 
traditional outlook and the realities of modern Kuwait 

Again, ıt was the Iraqi ınvasıon that brought to the forefront the issue of social 
divisions in Kuwait During the occupation, differences between Kuwaitis were mını- 
mized To the Iraqis, all Kuwaitis were subject to discrimination irrespective of their 
orıgıns Resistance groups consisted of Kuwaitis of different backgrounds, including 
bedouins and urban dwellers, Shi‘a and Sunnis, old and young, and those Kuwaitis of 
Taman, Iraqi, Palestinian and Saudi origin There were.also many buduns who partıcı- 
pated ın the resistance cells. Many of those who survived the experience of occupation 
established lasting friendships with members of other social and religious groups Invasion 
and occupation created a sense of solıdarıty and eroded social cleavages The change ın 
attitude was particularly apparent among younger Kuwaitis 

While the older generation of naturalızed Kuwaitis did not demand their political 
rights, the younger generation, born ın Kuwait, has begun to seek equality This generation 
also feels more strongly that ıt belongs ın Kuwait The 1ssue of national unity and of voting 
rights for naturalized citizens was raised during the election campaign of 1992 The 
government of Kuwait, acquiesing to popular demand, passed a political rights law that 
was approved by the parliament during the summer of 1994 The new law stated that every 
male born to a Kuwaiti father, whether that person was naturalized or not, was a Kuwaiti 
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by origin This meant that he would be granted the rights to vote and to run for office “7 
The same law gave those who were naturalized the right to vote after 20 years (1nstead of 
30) of having the Kuwaiti citizenship 

Despite this victory, the national identity certificates of the naturalized group 
continue to show that they are of non-Kuwaiti origin This has contributed to the opening 
of new (and old) wounds This group continues, however, to face discrimination in some 
areas, as for instance ın promotion to senior government positions The nght of the 
Ministry of the Interior to withdraw the citizenship of a naturalized Kuwaiti places limits 
on his political rights and activities, and 1s a constant reminder of his lower and 
less-than-secure position ın society It is no secret that Kuwait, in the past, has usec these 
laws against certain individuals such as al-Mahn, a Shi‘ite activist who, during the 
Iran-Iraq war, was too critical of the government Human rights reforms ın this area, 
however, are taking place Ignoring such issues will only create further divisions and 
tensions and undermine societal cohesion 


PLURALISM OR CONFLICT? 


Because of Kuwait’s rapid development, new strata of society have emerged, and 
new demands and aspirations have been expressed ın Kuwaiti society The developments 
in education, the media, employment and financial opportunities, government subsidies, 
and immigration policies have increased social mobility and transformed the society At 
the same time, these changes have polarized certain sectors of Kuwaiti society, including 
the inevitable clash between the new and the old social forces city versus desert. Shi'a 
versus Sunni, old money versus new money, men versus women 

Over the course of several decades, ın the midst of Kuwait’s rapid social transfor- 
mation and as a result of it, tensions developed between the state and various sectors of 
Kuwaiti society Opposition to the ruling family grew Members of the merchan: class 
who identified with Arab nationalism became critical of the Kuwaiti political system That 
opposition, however, declined ın the 1970s There was also the Islamic movemen-, with 
its desert and conservative orientation, which grew in the 1980s and was also critcal of 
the modernization taking place in Kuwait The 1979 Iranian Revolution mobilized major 
sections of the Shı'ıte community, and the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait shook that country's 
very foundations Traversing these historical events, the bedouins moved from the desert 
to the city, from minority to majority, and their values began to overpower the urban 
values of Kuwaitis in the 1990s 

Despite these stresses and strains, an element of stability and continuity has 
characterized the relations between state and society ın Kuwait No major rebellion has 
threatened this stability, and a resiliency and an ability to coalesce in times Of crisis has 
enabled the society to overcome the difficulties of nation building 

This article has examined the relations between the various strata of Kuwaiti society, 
and analyzed the causes of division and cohesion ın Kuwait The ability of the government 
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to be a neutral entity capable of providing justice and equal opportunity for all citizens 1s 
essential to the state's continuing evolution and maturity Loyalty to the state and national 
integration are essential for its development, as a state based on just laws and on respected 
institutions can only emerge in the context of political equahty and expansion of the 
democratic process 





CAN ISLAMISTS BE DEMOCRATS? THE 
CASE OF TORDAN 


Glenn E Robinson 


In contradıstınctıon to the usual arguments about Islamıst movemenis bemg the 
greatest threat to democratic transitions ın the Mudale East, the argument below 
posits that the Islamıst movement ın Jordan has been a force for deməcratıc 
expansion since liberalization began there in 1989 It has been so primarily because 
greater democratization has served uts organizational interests As the best- 
organized political movement in Jordan, the Muslim Brothers have had the greatest 
interest ın easing political restrictions that hindered the pursuit of their various 
policy goals 


T. past decade has witnessed growing interest in the issues of democratic transition 
and civil society in the Middle East Such attention has unfortunately not been replicated 
ın the wider social science community, where the outpouring of publications on 
democratization has largely 1gnored Middle Eastern societies 

Part of the reason for the exclusion of the Middle East 1n this debate 1s the limited 
number of cases of democratic transition 1n the region and the limited extent of democracy 
in those extant cases However, given the number of countries that have experienced some 
degree of sustained political opening ın recent years, namely, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
and Morocco, and the rich theoretical issues involved even in “blocked” cases such as 
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those of Algeria, Egypt and Tunısıa, the exclusion of the region from the wider debate 1s 
remarkable 

This present case study seeks to go beyond the stale question of whether democra- 
uzation 1s possible in the Middle East The question posed here is whether an explicitly 
Islamist movement-usually viewed as the greatest threat to any democratic opening 1n the 
region—can be a force for democratization ! Using a case study of the Muslim Brothers ın 
Jordan and their political party, the Islamic Action Front (LAP), this article concludes that 
the Islamist movement in Jordan has been consistently in the forefront of democratizing 
the Jordanian polity since liberalization began in 1989 It has been so not because the 
movement is made up of Jeffersonian democrats, but rather because greater democratı- 
zation has served its organizational and political interests Focusing on organizational 
interest as a major explanatory variable can reveal how ideologically ‘ademocratic’ groups 
can strategically embrace democratization 


ISLAMISTS AT THE POLLS 


In response to a series of crises ın the late 1980s, culminating ın the “bread riots” that 
started ın Ma‘an and spread elsewhere ın the spring of 1989,2 Jordan began a process of 
political liberalization Its democratization program was ‘defensive’ or ‘pre-emptive’ in 
that ıt was a controlled, top-down affair, initiated to forestall more serious challenges to 
the political order ın Jordan In contrast to other countries 1n the region, Jordan included 
its powerful Islamist movement ın the democratization process, directly challenging the 
idea that Islamists could not effectively participate ın democratic politics 3 

In the aftermath of the bread nots, King Husayn called for new parliamentary 
elections to be held in November 1989 Since political parties were illegal, candidates who 
participated in the 1989 elections had to run as individuals Even so, the ideological 
tendencies of candidates were widely known, and publicized by the candidates them- 
selves The short campaign period (25 days), and the fact that the Muslim Brothers were 
the only established political grouping ın Jordan, benefited the Islamist candidates 

The Islamist movement dominated the election results, winning 32 of the 80 seats ın 
parliament If one were to subtract ‘quota seats’ for muinorities—Christians, Circassians and 
Chechens-then Islamists won 32 out of the 68 remaining seats open for competition, or 
nearly half the total number of parliamentary seats “ Candidates of the Muslim Brothers 
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1 The terms ‘democratization’ and ‘political liberalization’ are used interchangeably in this article The 
usual distinction-political versus cıvıl rıghts—does not usefully apply here, as both sets of rights were expanded 
simultaneously in Jordan after 1989 

2 While often referred to as “bread riots” the demonstrations really had more to do with cuts in 
subsidies of fuel and sugar The 1996 nots, by contrast, really were about bread the price of bread nearly tripled 
overnight because of cuts in subsidies 

3 The phrase ‘one-man, one-vote, one-time’ has been used to encapsulate the intolerance of Islamist 
groups-meanıng that wherever Islamists participate ın multi-party politics they will both win and dispense with 
any further democratic politics 

4 There are 20 electoral districts in Jordan, and each elects anywhere from two to nine representatives, 
for a total of 80 seats Sixty-eight seats are reserved for non-minority Muslim candidates, nine for Christian, two 
for Circassian, and one to be contested by Circassian and Chechen candidates Data on the 1989 elections come 
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were particularly successful, winning 20 seats while the 12 other seats were won by 
independent Islamist candidates 5 Various tribal representatives, independents, centrists, 
and minorities won 35 seats, and leftists took the remaining 13 seats 

During the first session. of parliament, however, the Islamists found theraselves 
outmaneuvered on all major policy issues In fact, it was not until the second session, 
which opened 1n 1990 during the Gulf conflict, that the Islamist bloc began to Fave an 
impact, electing 1ts own speaker, US-educated ‘Abd al-Latıf “Arabıyat, and having four of 
its members join the cabinet However, when the Muslim Brothers announced they would 
use their control of the Ministry of Education portfolio in the cabinet to segregate by 
gender all schools in Jordan, something for which they did not need parliamentary 
approval} King Husayn dissolved the cabinet 

A pattern was thus established by which the Islamist parliamentarians would raise an 
issue only to be turned back by the king or by the successive prime ministers appointed 
by the king On many issues, including the segregation of the sexes at public schools, the 
prohibition of alcohol, and opposition to the peace talks with Israel, the position of the 
Muslim Brothers was defeated In spite of this, the Muslim Brothers and them allies 
continued to play by the rules of democratic governance 

Of the five major policies which the 1989—93 parliament approved-legahzing 
political, parties, ratifying an International Monetary Fund agreement for economic 
restructunng, lifting martial law, passing the Press and Publications Law, and endorsing 
the National Charter9-the last was perhaps the most significant item that the Islamists 
supported The 1990 Al-Mithaq al-Watanı al-Urdunt (the National Charter) was designed 
to act as a blueprint for the democratization process Included among the signatories of the 
Charter Were a number of the most prominent members of the Muslim Brothers ın J ordan, 
including Ishaq al-Farhan (current head of the IAF), Yusuf al-‘Azm, ‘Abdallah al- 
‘Akayla, ‘Abd al-Latif ‘Arabiyat (the speaker of parliament, 1990-93), Majid Xhahfa, 
and Ahmad Qutaysh al-‘Azayda In addition, several independent Islamists were signa- 
tories, including Jamal al-Sarayra, Muhammad al-‘Alawina and Mahmud al-Sharıf 
(editor-in-chief of al-Dustur newspaper) 

The Charter was a generally liberal document which espoused many of the rights 
commonly associated with democratic governance While democratic in its discourse, the 
Charter carefully avoided any radical departure from the current power structure in Jordan 
Although most of the various democratic rights espoused in the Charter were hkewise 
adopted ‘by the Muslim Brothers and the IAF, the Islamists who helped draft the Charter 
also endorsed some rather surprising principles The most important of these principles 
was that Islam (as both religion and civilization) was seen as only one of four sources of 


ri 
from /ntikhabat 1989 Haga'ıg wa Arqam (The 1989 Elections Facts and Fıgures) (Amman, Jordan Markaz 
al-Urdun al-Jadid lı al-Dırasat, October 1993) 

5 Due to the obvious difficulty in labeling some candidates, reports vary slightly ın the reported number 
of independent Islamist candidates who won office The data above rely on the categorization made by the 
al-Urdun al-Jadid research center cited above Other reports give the Muslim Brothers 23 seats However, all 
agree on the figure of 32 Islamists 

6 See Glenn E Robinson, *Defensive Democratization in Jordan" (forthcoming article, curreatly under 
review), for details on all of the measures 
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pohtical legitimacy The three others included watantyya (Jordanian nationalism), 
gawmıyya (Arab nationalism) and universal norms, and were each given equal weight to 
Islam, something seemingly at odds with Islamist views of sovereignty 7 

Even though the Islamists had played by democratic rules during the 1989-93 
parliamentary sessions, they still represented a strong vocal opposition to key government 
policies As a result, and with developments unfolding rapidly in the Arab-Israeli peace 
process in the fall of 1993, King Husayn sought to create a more compliant parliament in 
the November 1993 elections 

The single most important step ın the attempt to engineer a more docile parliament, 
in 1993, was the adoption by the king of a new electoral law, despite the objections of the 
Islamists and 16 of the 20 registered political parties * Those in government widely 
acknowledge that the change was principally aimed at undercutting the Muslim Brothers ? 
The law, which in essence compelled voters to choose between tribal and party loyalties, 
produced a different parliament ın the 1993 elections As expected, tribal ties won out over 
party affiliation, with the Islamists being hit the hardest Islamist representation dropped 
from 32 to 22 seats, 16 of which were won by the IAF !? In what came to be known as 
the ‘tribal parliament,’ 46 of the 80 parliamentary seats were won by candidates with no 
party affiliation, and 90 percent of all standing candidates likewise were independents The 
electoral gambit worked as designed, with a strongly pro-Hashemite parliament elected ın 
1993 

While Islamist representation was reduced, it would not be correct to assume that the 
1993 elections showed the waning influence of Islamism in Jordan Rather, the elections 
demonstrated conclusively that electoral results could be and were openly and legally 
“managed” ın advance by changing the rules of the game In spite of their handicap, 
Islamısts still won a plurality of seats—over a quarter of all seats and a third of non-quota 
seats The IAF won more than three times as many seats as the runner-up party, and an 
JAF candidate, “Abd al-Mun'im Abu Zant, won the most votes of any candidate 

Following the 1993 elections, the Islamists were again faced with contentious issues 
but continued to act within the constraints of democratic politics When Jordan and Israel 
signed their October 1994 peace treaty, the Islamists criticized the treaty, voted against ıt 
ın parliament, and boycotted US president Bill Clinton's address to the Jordanian 
parliament on the occasion of its signing In the aftermath of the signing, the Islamists (and 
others) continued their vocal criticism of the agreement, both on principle and on what 


5-0. 
7 ALMıthag al-Watanı al-Urdun (The Jordanian National Charter) (np, December 1990), chs | 
and 5 
8 Political parties were legalızed ın 1992 for the first time in nearly four decades 
9 This was confirmed ın a number of interviews the author had with leadıng members of the polıtıcal 
establıshment ın Jordan ın April and May 1994 The only one who volunteered this information on the record 
was Ibrahim Izzedine, who was the Minister of State for Prime Ministry Affairs at the time this decision was 
made 
10 Unless otherwise noted, figures for the 1993 elections come from Markaz al-Urdun al-Jadid li 
al-Dırasat, Intikhabat 1993 Darasa Tahlılıyya Raqmıyya (The 1993 Elections. An Analytıcal and Statıstıcal 
Study) (Amman February 1994), and Markaz al-Urdun al-Jadıd lı al-Dırasat, Post-Election Seminar (Amman 
February 1994) 
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they saw as an unseemly rush to sign it, but did so without violating the ncrms of 
acceptable democratic dissent 


ISLAMIST IDEOLOGY DURING LIBERALIZATION (1 989 - PRESENT) 


Mirroring its public behavior during democratization, the Muslim Brothers move- 
ment has espoused an ideology that has generally been consistent with democratic values 
Its published doctrine in the 1989 Election Program of the Muslim Brothers and the 1992 
Party Platform of the LAF,!! was economically and socially rather conservative, supportive 
of Jordanian sovereignty and Hashemite rule, pro-sharı"a (Islamic law), and strongly 
against corruption and ostentation 

The 1989 Program of the Muslim Brothers 1s a relatively long and detailed platform 
that reflects the conservative and gradualist approach of many of the organization’s 
leading members Economically, the 1989 Program espouses fiscal conservatism, but with 
a populist bent It calls for the protection of private property, reduction of government 
debt, lowering of inflation, cutting government spending, and taking measures to boost 
investment confidence The Program also blasts the ostentatious wealthy in Jorcan, and 
claims that the great disparity in income along with high unemployment are causes of 
"widespread hatred" that could lead to "angry explosions ın society ”!? In additicn to the 
need for job creation, the 1989 Program supports the redistribution of wealth through tax 
reform, the protection of infant industries, a virtual ban on imports, natioral self- 
sufficiency even in sectors where Jordan does not enjoy a comparative advantage. and the 
elimination of usury '° 

In social terms, the Muslim Brothers’ platform 1s predictably conservative It 
repudiates “corruption ın all its forms,”14 including alcohol, gambling, drugs, danze halls, 
and “bawdıness and use of makeup ”15 While it calls for equal rights for women, 
endorsing the woman's night to “own property, work and participate in developing the 
society within the limits set by Islam,”!6 those rights are applicable only insofar as they 
do not “overwhelm the duty of the woman toward her home, husband and chilcren 7 

The 1989 Program’s political platform, especially the section on public ‘iberties, 
stresses democratic freedoms It calls specifically for freedom of expression, thought, 
movement, and worship All forms of torture and arbitrary arrest are repudiated as banned 
by Islam Tn a direct attack on the then-prevailing martial law ın Jordan, the 1989 Program 


—— 

11 The 1989 Program can be found ın Al-Ra’ry, 25 October 1989, as cıted ın the Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Near East and South Asia (FBIS-NES), 27 October 1989 The IAF Platform caa be found 
ın Markaz al-Urdun al-Jadıd lı al-Dirasat, Hızb Jabhat al-'Amal al-Islamı (The Islamic Action Front Party) 
(Amman 1993) Excerpts can also be found in Hanı Hourani, Taleb Awad, Hamed Dabbas and Sa'eda Kilani, 
Islamic Action Front Party (Amman al-Urdun al-Jadid Research Center, 1993) 

12 See 1989 Election Program of the Muslim Brothers, FBIS-NES, 27 October 1989 

13 Ibid 

14 Ibid 

15 Ibid 

16 Ibid 

17 Ibid 
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emphasizes that these various rights and freedoms "must not be confiscated under the 
cover of extraordinary laws, martial law, or emergency laws ”18 

The IAF was formed 1n 1992, immediately upon the legalızatıon of political parties 
in Jordan While it is technically independent from the Muslim Brothers, 1t was founded 
by some of their leading members and adopted a platform similar to theirs Legally, the 
Muslim Brothers movement 1s a social and cultural organization, dedicated to spreading 
al-da'wa (the Call), and not a political party The IAF's Platform parallels that of the 
Muslim Brothers” 1989 Program ın most ways, with fewer Islamic caveats As with the 
1989 Program, the IAF Platform calls for the implementation of shari‘a, denounces 
corruption, advocates a jihad (struggle) to liberate Palestine, stresses support for the 
Jordanian Armed Forces, and 1s even more explicit than the 1989 Program ın its call for 
public freedoms and democratic expansion In an obvious reference to the East 
Bank-Palestinian ethnic schism in Jordan, the platform calls for "[r]einforcing unity 
among citizens, combating ethnic, regional, tribal and sectoral conflicts that threaten this 
unity ”1? 

Perhaps the most significant difference in the two programs concerns the role of 
women While again calling for equal rights “within the framework of Islamic virtues, "20 
the IAF explicitly advocates "broadening the role of women's leadership 1n political 
lıfe "?! Thus, the Muslim Brothers, through the IAF, for the first time supported not only 
women's participation 1n public life, but also their assumption of leadership roles 1n the 
political sphere Thus far, however, the IAF has not felt bound to implement this policy 
ın its own ranks 

Interviews with key Islamists shed light on other central 1SSU€S, 1n particular their 
interpretations of democracy, notions of which polities should be emulated, and views on 
the West ?? Well aware that some Middle East Islamists have publicly stated that they 
view democracy as a tactic, and once ın power would abolish democracy ın favor of an 
Islamic theocracy, Jordanian Islamısts are careful to lınk Islam with democracy ıtself For 
example, Ziyad Abu Ghanıma, while skeptical of the extent of democracy ın Jordan, 
maintained that “Democracy ıs a form of jıhad for us The sources of Islam encourage 
İreedom of thought, freedom of actıon Democracy is not a tactic for us, it 15 a strategy 
The Islamic movement [in Jordan] 1s not totalitarian We believe democracy 1s part and 


18 Ibid 

19 Houranı, et al , Islamic Action Front Party, p 31 

20 Ibid, p 32 

21 Ibid 

22 Examples in this section are drawn from this author's interviews with Ishaq Farhan and Ziyad Abu 
Ghanıma on 17 and 19 April 1994, respectively, in Amman Farhan is currently the Secretary-General of the LAF 
A Palestiman by birth, he was raised in Salt, Jordan, and was educated at both the American University of Beirut 
and Columbia University (where he received his Ph D ) Farhan has a long history of working in both academia 
and government, primarily in the Ministry of Education He ts widely viewed as a dove within the LAF 

Abu Ghanıma was born ın Irbid, Jordan, and received a BS ın chemistry ın Turkey He also worked in 
the Ministry of Education and at the Islamic Hospital ın Amman A former spokesman for the Muslim Brothers, 
Abu Ghanima was on the Executive Committee of the IAF before resigning from the party While still an 
establishment Islamist, he ıs seen as a hard-liner 
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parcel of Islam It 1s true that there are some Islamists who want a ‘government of God,’ 
but this ıs not our way ””3 

The head of the IAF, Ishaq Farhan, viewed the link between Islam and democzacy ın 
similar terms “The Islamist groups here do not themselves believe ın using force to bring 
about an Islamic society We believe ın democracy—and as a strategy, not a tactic.7* We 
accept freedom of thought and expression Our strategic goal is to reclaim Islamic 
civilization, but that should be done gradually and democratically ”?5 However, Fa-han 1s 
concerned that such a temperate approach 1s not being reciprocated by the regime “1 
believe that the Islamic movement 1s facing a real impasse We, as a political party reject 
violence ,We are a moderate group However, if the Islamic movement cannot pursue 
politics as a political party, the extremists and advocates of violence will be encovraged, 
and the leadership will not be able to maintain order “29 

Interestingly, for Farhan there ıs no polity, past or present, that represents an eal to 
be emulated Islamist goals ın Jordan are novel insofar as there 1s no authoritative 
reference country to guide appropriate political action The Islamic Republic of Iran 1s 
certainly not a model Islamic state “Iran claims it 1s implementing Islam, but in reality it 
is just Shı'ı Islam The war with Iraq also destroyed the credibility of the Iranian regime 
I do not think Iran is the ideal Islamic state ”27 Nor 1s Saudi Arabia seen as a mcdel 


Saudi Arabia 1s not really an Islamic state either. It recently refused to allow a human rights 
group to monitor the situation there We believe in human rights More importantly, the way 
they could show that they are real Muslims 1s to share their enormous wealth for the benefit 
of all Muslims, and they have not The Islamic umma has more of a right, a claim, to the oil 
than the United States, but that 1s not how the Saudis behave ?8 


Farhan also rejects the golden era of Islamic rule of the first four Caliphs as a model 
to emulate “That was such a long time ago We are not interested in utopia, just a gradual 
transition to a better Muslim polity ”29 For Farhan, “there 1s no other polity we view as the 
ideal Jordan 1s unique and we will build here ”30 

Not surprisingly, both Abu Ghanima and Farhan view the West ın general, and the 
United States in particular, with suspicion For them, the West is out to destroy Islam, 
putting Muslims everywhere on the defensive Abu Ghanima put it bluntly 


The United States has declared war on the whole of Islam—you can see that in Algeria, 3osnia, 
Iraq, Palestine, everywhere The United States supports regimes that suppress Islamic 
movements, especially in Egypt, Algeria, and Tunisia There 1s no fundamental reason for bad 
blood between Muslims and the West The Islamic movement 1s not intrinsically anti- West or 


23 Interview with Ziyad Abu Ghanima, 19 April 1994, Amman 

24 Interestingly, both Farhan and Ghanima used exactly this same phrase, the former in Eng-ish, the 
latter in Arabic Clearly this issue has been raised ın the past 

25 Interview with Ishaq Farhan, 17 April 1994, Amman 

26 Al-Watan al-'Arabı, 22 December 1995, as cited ın FBIS-NES-95-247, 22 December 1995 

27 Interview with Ishaq Farhan, 17 April 1994, Amman 

28 Ibid 

29 Ibid 

30 Ibid 
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antı-modern We are responding to the fact that the West bolsters dictatorial regimes at the 
expense of Muslıms 3! 


As a whole, Islamıst 1deology 1n Jordan during the liberalization period has been 
temperate 1n language and sober in its analysis of what was politically possible and 
desirable Reflecting on their long history of close relations with the Hashemite throne and 
their privileged position in society, the Muslim Brothers have practiced political 
moderation They have shown, both in language and 1n action, a respect for the democratic 
process and support for the existing regime Or, as the leader of the Muslim Brothers in 
Jordan, Muhammad al-Dhunaybat, stated recently “There is nothing ın the Brethren’s 
strategy or policy that calls for toppling the regime We are advocates of reform, gradual 
reform We never believed ın violence or intellectual terrorism ”32 None of the above 1s 
to suggest that the Muslim Brothers represent the newest wave of Jeffersonian democracy 
in the Middle East One could plausibly argue that the Islamist vision 1s one of “illiberal 
democracy” The point, however, is that given certam political conditions, overtly 
religious parties can be absorbed in and ‘tamed’ by a democratic process One needs to 
look no further away from Jordan than Israel to find orthodox religious parties 
successfully participating ın the democratic process In cases like the Muslim Brothers in 
Jordan where organizational interests support political liberalization, Islamist movements 
can not only tolerate democratization, but genuinely champion it 


THE DETERIORATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE HASHEMITES 
AND THE MUSLIM BROTHERS 


Since its legalization in Jordan in 1945, by King ‘Abdallah, the Muslim Brothers 
movement has enjoyed a special relationship with the Hashemite monarchy In 1953, the 
movement's legal status was changed from ‘charitable society’ to ‘organized group’, a 
step that allowed ıt to be politically active and become a de facto party While all other 
political parties were banned, after a general crackdown on political opposition in Jordan 
ın the 1950s, the Muslim Brothers retained their legal status They were thus able to enjoy 
a kind of political monopoly of the public sphere for over three decades 

The reason that the monarchy gave such a privileged position to the Muslim Brothers 
has far more to do with politics than with religious devotion The Muslim Brothers were 
the most effective political force at countering both the pan-Arab left and the radical 
Islamist right The greatest threat to the Hashemite monarchy ın the 1950s and 1960s came 
from Arab nationalists More recently, potent opposition to King Husayn was centered in 
radical Islamist circles, such as Jaysh Muhammad (the Army of Muhammad)? or the 
older Hizb al-Tahrır al-Islam: (the Party of Islamic Liberation) Because of their 
— m 

31 Interview with Ziyad Abu Ghanima, 19 April 1994, Amman 
32 Jordan Times (Amman), 12-13 October 1995, as cited 1n FBIS-NES-95-198, 13 October 1995 


33 Interestingly, most members of the Jaysh Muhammad were reportedly Circassian, and many were 
veterans of the Afghanistan war 
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ideological opposition to the Arab left as well as to the violent tactics of Islamıst radicals, 
the Muslim Brothers proved to be strong allies of the Hashemite throne 

In return for its political support, the Muslim Brothers movement not only remained 
Jegal but was encouraged to prosper Leaders of the movement were regularly included ın 
the government, most often through the Ministry of Education For the movemeat, the 
appeal of socializing Jordan's youth according to its own views was made more tempting 
by the fact that the Ministry of Education was among the largest employers 1n Jordan, 
providing substantial patronage resources for those who controlled 1t 3“ In fact, Farhan, the 
current leader of the IAF, and “Arabıyat, the former Speaker of Parliament from the IAF, 
were Minister of Education and Secretary-General of the Ministry of Education, 
respectively, earlier 1n their careers ?? While the relationship between the monarchy and 
the Muslim Brothers was not always a bed of roses, the policy of co-optation was clearly 
successful 

The relationship remained strong, at first, following the 1989 election The movement 
abided by the political rules, and maintained its loyalty to the king, the country, and the 
democratic process Furthermore, while Islamists rarely were part of the cabine:, they 
were involved in the country’s politics When Mudar Badran was prime minister, for 
example, he negotiated a document with the Muslim Brothers that highlighted 14 points 
of common interest between the movement and the government Moreover, the Muslim 
Brothers proved to be strong allies of the king during the 1991 Gulf war, helping the 
monarchy survive a difficult challenge 

Tension arose between the Muslim Brothers and the government when some 
Islamists showed that they could legally use the democratic opening not just to diffuse 
their own beliefs, but also to attack centers of power m Jordan Ina top-down, controlled 
liberalization experiment such as that in Jordan, democratization was designed to occur 
without any fundamental shifts ın the social distribution of power The most important 
legal threat to this power was the parliamentary hearing into government corruption, 
headed by Layth al-Shubaylat, an Islamist member of parliament Shubaylat, who 
represented Amman's affluent third district, had won more votes than any other cardıdate 
in the 1989 elections, and was a popular reformer and government critic His parliamen- 
tary hearings on corruption in government were the greatest challenge to the existing 
power structure in Jordan since liberalization began in 1989 The hearings exposed 
rampant corruption ın government, particularly under the previous prime minister, Zayıd 
al-Rıfa'ı In fact, parliament came within one vote of the super-majority ıt needed to indict 
Rıfa'ı on corruption charges 

In retaliation, elements within the regime trumped up sedition charges egainst 
Shubaylat and another deputy, Ya‘qub Qarrash, leading to a sham trial in a military court 
The two were sentenced to death, only to be pardoned by the king a few days leter A 
message about the limits to democratization was clearly sent 


2. 

34 Houranı, et al , Islamic Action Front Party, p 13 The authors lıst the current number of employees 
as 60,000 

35 Ibid, pp 13-14 
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İt was not long before the hıstorıcally good relatıons between the kıng and the 
Muslim Brothers began to deteriorate, as the monarch took a harder line against his 
opposition The Shubaylat affair was a clear signal to the Islamısts that not everything that 
was legal would be tolerated And while Shubaylat himself was an independent Islamıst, 
the Muslim Brothers, as the most powerful Islamist group, were the principal victim of the 
king's tougher stance King Husayn made no secret of his changed attitude ın a widely 
noted address before the Royal Staff and Command College on 23 November 1992 In a 
thinly veiled reference, he accused the Islamists of being "proponents of backwardness 
and oppression" and a vehicle for "interference by others 1n our affairs " In case they had 
missed his intent, he continued “I wish to affirm our determination to stand up to those 
elements which seek to impair our country's image and take us back to the past And if 
they outstep the limits at which they ought to draw the line, they will be faced with all that 
Is necessary to protect democracy and ensure that they are stopped ın their tracks and 
redirected to the proper path ”36 

The principal tool that the king used against the Muslim Brothers was noted above 
a unilateral amendment of the electoral system, ın 1993, armed at undermining the IAF 
In addition, the government embarked on a wave of arrests of Islamists, particularly 1n 
1994—95, sending a strong message to the Islamists and to others in the opposition In 
another case, IAF deputy “Abd al-Mun'im Abu Zant was badly beaten by unknown 
assailants, on 28 October 1994, following his denunciation of the peace accord with Israel 
ın a public sermon Suspicion immediately focused on the mukhabarat, the security police 
Most ominously, Shubaylat was re-arrested, ın December 1995, on charges of slandering 
the king, an action that paralleled a general crackdown on professional associations in 
Jordan In response, the powerful Tordaman Engineers Association overwhelmingly 
re-elected Shubaylat as president, 1n February 1996. while he was still behind bars 37 

Shubaylat epitomizes a larger dilemma facing the monarchy when it deals with the 
Islamists The movement has been led by established East Bank families, traditionally a 
primary source of support for the Hashemites The regime can crack down on the Islamist 
elements, but not very hard Shubaylat's father was prominent 1n Jordanian politics, and 
his brother 1s a senator and the plastic surgeon of Jordan's elite The Shubaylat affair 
demonstrates the ımportance of the relationship between East Bank famılıes and the 
Hashemites Even after ıncarceratıng Shubaylat for a year following unflattering public 
speeches on King “Abdallah”s relationship with the British, King Husayn personally drove 
to Suwaqa prison, released Shubaylat, and drove him to his family home in Amman ?8 

All of this begs the question of why, given the peaceful actions of Jordan's 
mainstream Islamists, the king cracked down on what had been a pillar of Hashemite 
support, and why these once strong relations deteriorated to such a degree? Three reasons 


pro) 

36 The full text of the speech can be found in Selected Speeches by His Majesty King Hussem I, The 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 1988—1993 (Amman International Press Office of the Royal Hashemite Court, 
nd), pp 89-104 

37 Middle East International, 15 March 1996 

38 Jordan Star (Amman), 14 November 1996 
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stand out the decline ın significance of what was once a common enemy, the nature of the 
democratızatıon process itself, and the changıng demographıcs of the Islamıst movement 

Much of what cemented the relation between the Hashemites and the Muslim 
Brothers was their common opposition to the Nasirite left The Nasırıtes were anathema 
to the Muslim Brothers, both ideologically and in practice Nasir” s persecution of the 
movement ın Egypt was well-known in Amman Today, the left ın Jordan 1s extinct, 
virtually unrepresented in parliament and in disarray over developments ın Palestine 
Furthermore, the more radical Islamists have been contained, vitiating the king’s need for 
the Muslim Brothers as a political buffer Thus, the common enemies of the king and the 
Muslim Brothers have disappeared, and no longer unite the parties in a common purpose 

Second, the nature of the democratization process has made it more dıfficultifor the 
monarch|to co-opt members of the Islamıst movement ‘discreetly’ With a freer press and 
parliamentary immunity, Islamists have had a public voice in a way they had not had 
previously, and have used these platforms to criticize openly key government policies Of 
particular importance 1s the issue of peace with Israel Following the 1991 Madrid 
conference, the king routinely emphasized publicly his goal of concluding a peace treaty 
with Israel, much to the outspoken dismay of the Islamists The king had to limit the 
Islamists’ ability to derail the treaty (hence the 1993 electoral change), but could not 
completely marginalize them without ending the political opening Furthermore, he 
needed the legitimacy that democratic approval of the treaty would provide in order to 
justify its conclusion Ending liberalization was, therefore, not the answer In the end, 
then, the very exigencies of the democratic experiment made political control that much 
more difficult for the king 

Thirdly, the changing demographic support of the Islamist movement ın Jordan has 
meant that the Muslim Brothers can no longer be assumed to be the natural ally of the 
political and economic establishment Sociologically, the movement 1s no longer'a solıd, 
East Bank-dominated organization of establishment famılıes Rather, it has become 
increasingly Palestinian-based, and appeals more and more to a younger, poorer, and more 
precarious populace While this transition 1s still ın its early phase, the direction that 
Islamism ıs headed ın seems clear Thus, while the Islamists have played; by the 
democratic rules, the people who are increasingly speaking on their behalf may no longer 
accept to play by the same rules 


WILL THE ISLAMIST CENTER HOLD? 


Two related developments cast doubt on the ability of the Islamist movement ın 
Jordan to maintain its centrist course First, there are growing political schisms within the 
mainstream Islamist movement that threaten to undermine its relative cohesion ‘Second, 
the Islamist movement relies increasingly on Palestinian political support, which tradi- 
tionally ıt had neglected As Palestinian identity politics becomes more volatile in the 
years ahead, there could be a corresponding radicalization of Islamism Both of these 
centrifugal forces may well transform the Islamist movement from a well-integrated 
reform movement into a potentially destabilizing force 
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The argument above has been that, ın polıtıcal terms, the Islamıst movement has 
accommodated itself to the prevailing order Likewise, 1t can be shown sociologically that 
the Islamist movement has been a quintessential middle class movement of older, 
established males For example, of the 353 founding members of the IAF, ın 1992, 33 
percent were professionals, 51 percent were civil servants, and 10 percent were 
businessmen ?? Of these same founders, 56 percent were over 4] years old ^? The first 
Shura Council of the IAF-the governing body of the party- consisted of 120 people, 74 
percent of whom were over 40 ^! This 1s 1n a country where half the population 1s under 
16 years of age Virtually the entire leadership of the IAF, including every member of the 
first Shura Council and 342 of the 353 founders of the IAF, was male 

In the midst of this apparent political and sociological homogeneity, serious divisions 
have begun to plague the Islamıst movement The IAF ın particular has suffered through 
a number of public schisms, principally involving internal elections to the Shura Council 
Both the interim 1992 elections and the 1993 elections for positions on the governing 
Shura Council were wracked by dissension After hardliners won handily in 1992, 
establishment leaders sought to produce a different outcome for the four-year elected 
positions in 1993 Subsequently, IAF doves came out on top ın 1993, when even the 
largest vote-getter in the 1993 parliamentary elections, Shaykh Abu Zant, failed to secure 
a seat on the Shura Council Both elections resulted in a wave of resignations from the 
IAF 42 

The underlying issue in these disputes was the proper relationship between the 
Islamist movement and the government Under what circumstances, if any, should the JAF 
participate ın the government? Should it retain a fundamentally cooperative relationship 
as most of its old leaders maintained, or should it be more openly critical as others in the 
movement argued? These tensions persist In response to the peace treaty with Israel, the 
IAF voted not to join any government until normalization ceased Not wanting to be 
politically marginalized, however, some members of the LAF are now considering forming 
a new party that would not rule out joining the government The new schism 1s led by 
‘Abdallah al-“Akayla, a long-time leader of the Muslim Brothers and a prominent 
establishment figure “3 

These divisions reflect a larger divide within the Islamist movement, between cultural 
Islamists and political Islamists Cultural Islamists tend to be East Bankers, and tend to 
push moral and social issues such as banning alcohol, segregating the sexes, and 
‘Islamizing’ school curricula It 1s this group of gradualist reformers which is most solidly 
pro-Hashemite It has, dominated the Muslim Brothers and the IAF thus far While all 
Islamists reyect the peace accord with Israel, the grounds for rejection vary Cultural 
Islamists’ opposition to the accord 1s based largely on fears of Israeli cultural and 
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economic penetration of Jordan-and the subsequent assaults on Islam-ın the post-peace 
era 

The discourse of political Islamists on the 1ssue of peace with İsrael is quite different 
For them, it 1s a question of Western and Zionist imperialism, and of social justice, not of 
fears of cultural contamination of the Islamic umma Likewise, gender segregation ıs not 
as important for the political Islamists as government corruption, torture, or IMF- 
mandated austerity measures İt follows that political Islamists are less enamored of the 
monarchy and less likely to be members of the Muslim Brothers Sociologically, political 
Islamists are more likely to be ethnically Palestinian, and have advanced technical 
educations | 

While both types of Islamists ultimately seek to create an Islamic state, their'visions 
of what it 1s and how to achieve it are radically different Political Islamists are more likely 
to concentrate on the importance of state power ın the top-down creation of such an order, 
while cultural Islamists argue for the necessity to build an Islamic state from the, ground 
up For them, social ‘Islamization’ must precede the creation of an Islamic state This 
divide 1s found throughout the Middle Fast ^^ 

Current trends favor the growing ascendancy of political Islamusts, largely because of 
the Palestinian factor 45 While Palestinians constitute around 60 percent of the population 
and enjoy Jordanian citizenship, ın practice East Bankers have dominated the political 
arena to the virtual exclusion of most Palestinians “€ By contrast, the Islamıst movement 
in Jordan has provided a political home to Palestinians The IAF in particular has grown 
solid roots not only in East Bank areas but also amongst the Palestinians Indicators of the 
relationship between the IAF and the Palestinian community are plentiful For example, 
half of the IAF's current parliamentary delegation (eight out of 16) 1s Palestinian There 
are only sıx other Palestinian members ın the rest of the 80-member parliament, and one 
of the six 1s an ‘independent’ Islamist who 1s really a member of the Muslim Brothers 
Thus, of, the 14 Palestinian members of parliament, nine are Islamists Furthermore, the 
Secretary-General of the IAF 1s Palestinian, as are approximately one-third of the IAF’s 
Shura Council and Executive Committee members ^? | 

Support for the IAF from Palestinians 1n the 1993 elections was strong, even though 
overall Palestinian participation in the elections was low 48 For example, in Zarqa, a 
heavily Palestinian city just northeast of Amman, IAF candidates were the top three vote 


44 For a fuller discussion of this distinction, see Glenn E Robinson, Building a Palestinian State The 
Unfinished Revolution (Bloomington Indiana University Press, 1997), ch 6 

45 Such an outcome ın Jordan would contradict Olivier Roy’s prediction of the growing supremacy of 
the “neo-fundamentalısts”—socıal Islamısts—ın the Islamist movement ın general See Olivier Roy, The Failure of 
Political Islam (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1994) 

46i Defining a Palestinian in Jordan 1s problematic because of the significant familial overlaps That is, 
‘Palestinian’ becomes a political ethnicity based on the events of 1948 ın Palestine Families from the same clan 
that migrated from Palestine to Jordan 1n, for example, 1900 generally view themselves as Tordaman, while 
families from that same clan who were expelled from Palestine ın 1948 are viewed as Palestinian The author 
defines a Palestinian as anyone who views him or herself as Palestinian and is viewed by others similarly 

47 These estimates are based on interviews and on deductions made by the author of IAF membership 
lists found ın Hizb Jabhat al-‘Aml al-Islamı, pp 83-103 

48 Of the more than 800,000 actual voters 1n the election, 1t 1s estimated that only 30 percent were 
Palestiman Markaz al-Urdun Al-Jadıd lı al-Dirasat, Post Election Seminar, p 47 
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getters, with 85 percent of all votes for winning candidates going to the IAF Likewise, ın 
the mostly Palestinian eastern sector of Amman, the IAF garnered 43 percent of all votes 
and 78 percent of the votes for winning candidates 4? 

The clear pattern of Palestinian political 1dentification with the Islamıst movement ın 
Jordan can be attributed to a number of factors In the 1993 elections, the signing of the 
Oslo accords just two months earlier had a major impact Oslo took Jordan by unwelcome 
surprise and led to a great deal of public East Bank chauvinism and hostility over PLO 
‘duplicity’ for not having warned Jordan about the impending agreement Second, those 
Palestinians who opposed the accord were more likely to support the LAF, which 
denounced the agreement and campaigned in Palestinian areas on the slogan that “the PLO 
is abandoning you, your rights and Jerusalem "5? On the other hand, those who supported 
the Oslo accords were more likely:to have seen their political future ın Palestine, not ın 
Jordan, and thus were less likely to participate 1n the elections 

The proximate cause of the Oslo accords should not mask the more fundamental 
reason for Palestinian support of Islamists The Islamist movement 1s the only political 
channel available ın Jordan that allows Palestinians to participate in Jordanian politics 
without being tagged as Palestinians A separate Palestinian political party, for example, 
would have simply been dismissed by East Bankers as ‘merely Palestinian’, and questions 
of ‘dual loyalty’ would have emerged In contrast, the Muslim Brothers and the IAF have 
a legitimate political standing in the Jordanıan body politic, in spite of their significant 
Palestinian representation Tahir al-Masrı, a former prime minister and long-time player 
in Jordanian politics, will always be seen by most East Bankers as a Palestinian first, 
conversely, Ishaq Farhan of the IAF, born near Jerusalem, does not carry an ethnic tag 
Thus, the Islamist movement 1s the only option a Palestinian in Jordan has to maintain 
both a public interest in Palestine (because it 1s part of the Islamic umma and has the holy 
city of Jerusalem) and political legitimacy in Jordan No other movement can satisfy both 
requirements for Palestinians It is to be expected, therefore, that the Islamist-Palestiman 
relationship will remain strong In fact, the growing volatility of Palestinian ‘identity 
politics’ in Jordan, combined with the failure of Oslo to deliver some of the expected 
tangible benefits, may well end up radıcalızıng the Islamist movement ın Jordan ın the 
coming years 


CONCLUSION 


The above case study has illustrated how an overtly Islamist movement can be a force 
for democratic expansion 1n the Middle East Jordan’s policy of political inclusion before 
and during its democratization program led to the creation of an integrated, establishment- 
oriented and moderate Islamist movement Moreover, Jordan’s Islamists have proved 
themselves to be capable democrats, obeying the rules of the political game while 
parlayıng their strength ın society into a parliamentary plurality All of this 1s in 
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contradistinction to the usual arguments about Islamist movements being the greatest 
threat to democratic transitions 1n the Middle East 

At the same time, the political opening has soured relations between the Muslim 
Brothers and the Hashemite monarchy The Muslim Brothers are no longer the only legal 
political grouping ın Jordan, and therefore feel less restrained ın voicing their opposition 
to key policy shifts, such as that which occured over the peace treaty with Israel Their 
criticisms, combined with their strength, have led the regime to take measures to 
circumscribe their power Without these restrictions, the Islamists might well have 
defeated certam key policies, or at least cast serious doubt on their legitimacy The 
Muslim Brothers” special relationship with the Hashemites is clearly over 

Finally, the growing Palestinian character of the Islamıst movement ın J ordan signals 
the potential for the movement's radicalization, given the period of volatile identity 
politics which the Palestinians are now entering If this happens, then Islamist relations 
with the Hashemites will likely reach a new nadir, with serious consequences for Jordan’s 
experiment ın democracy 
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CGEM General Confederation of Moroccan Businesses 
MDP Democratic Constitutional Movement 
MNDS National Democratic and Social Movement 
MNP : National Popular Movement 
MP : Popular Movement 
MPCD | Popular Democratic Constitutional Movement 
OADP Popular Democratic Action Organization 
PA Action Party 
PASD Party of the Socialist and Democratic Avant-Garde 
PCD Democratic Constitutional Party 
PCM Moroccan Communist Party 
PLI Independent Liberal Party 
PLS Liberation and Socialism Party 
PPS Progress and Socialism Party 
PSD Social Democratic Party 
RNI National Independent Rally 
UC Constitutional Union 
UN National Union 
UNFP National Union of Popular Forces 
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DEMOCRACY IN MOROCCO? THE 
REFERENDUM OF 1996 
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Gregory White 


| 

The 1996 constitutional referendum ın Morocco was unprecedented in its lestab- 
lishment of a directly elected Chamber of Representatives For the first time, a 
chamber of Parliament will be open to dırect sufrage To be sure, the conduct of 
future elections will be the true test of the government's commitment to political 
liberalization Nonetheless, the 1996 referendum ts a significant development and is 
a further ındıcator of the gradual political opening that the government of King 
Hasan Il ıs pursuing in the 1990s 


T. referendum of 13 September 1996 to change the Moroccan constitution and!create 
a directly elected Chamber of Representatives was an important development ın Morocco, 
despıte the fact that as the referendum approached, the outcome became more or less 
certam The fact that the Ministry of Interior reported that 99 6 percent of the electorate 
approved the measure gave the appearance that this change had been mandated from the 
top | 

This, article argues that the referendum was significant not because of the apparent 
unanimity of voter approval, but because of the debates and developments surrounding it 
The creation of a bicameral legislative body, the Majlis al-Nuwwab (Council of Deputies), 
by means of direct suffrage, satisfied longstanding demands by Kung Hasan II’s 
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opposition The two principal opposition parties, the Socialist Union of Popular Forces 
(USFP) and the Istiglal Party, had argued for years for a popularly elected chamber that 
would permit accountable and competitive government Having finally achieved its 
objective, the opposition may find itself longing for the old system In the past, opposition 
parties had derived sıgnıficant political capital from their ability to criticize government 
policies Under the new system they may find themselves the recipients of criticism 

In the last four decades, the legitimacy of the government has been challenged both 
domestically and internationally ! The palace 1s opening up the country’s political system 
slowly to counter criticisms by domestic opposition groups and parties that the monarchy 
is undemocratic and violates civil and human rights By gaining the opposition’s support 
for the reforms, Hasan hopes to counter or perhaps even co-opt the opposition, a tactic he 
has used ın the past 

The referendum was also pivotal at the level of international opınıon Although the 
juridical legitimacy of Morocco 1s hardly in dispute, international recognition of the 
Stability of the government remains of paramount Importance to the monarchy 2 
Specifically, the government wants to emphasize the fundamental importance of Moroc- 
co’s relationship with Europe Hasan’s son, the Crown Prince Muhammad, recently 
published his doctoral dissertation on the significance of that relationship 3 Furthermore, 
the signing in November 1995 of a Partnership Agreement with the European Union (EU) 
cemented Morocco’s ties with Europe Mediterranean countries such as Morocco, Tunisia 
and Turkey have been cast ın competition with each other in their attempts to attract 
foreign investment and expand trade ties with the West Consequently, Western opinion 
regarding a given country’s political climate 1s a crucial factor in attracting those 
investments The European Parliament’s approval of the Partnership Agreement, on 5 
June 1996, came only after a lively debate and a request by the Parliament that the 
European Commussion, the executive body of the European Union, provide an annual 
report on the status of Morocco”s human rıghts record Thus, the perception of the 
Moroccan government as a stable, democratizing regime 1s of the utmost importance for 
Morocco’s future economic development 

In sum, the referendum satisfied a key demand of the Opposition and may have 
opened a new era in Moroccan politics The true test, however, will be in the conduct of 
elections to the Majlis scheduled for 1997 and ın the content and efficacy of policy that 
emerges from the new body Additionally, direct elections are not the only measure or 
indicator of democracy Morocco remains a country divided by inequalities, and reforms 
in other areas of the society and economy are also needed Such changes will surely be 
resisted by powerful and entrenched interests 
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| Legitimacy, in formal terms, 1s viewed here as the right of a state to exercise power over a territory 
and its population 

2 Fora distinction between juridical sovereignty and empirical sovereignty, see Michael Barnett, "The 
New United Nations Politics of Peace From Jundical Sovereignty to Empirical Sovereignty,” Global 
Governance | (Winter 1995), pp 79-97, and Robert Jackson, Quasi-States Sovereignty, International Relations 
and the Third World (New York Cambndge University Press, 1990) 

3 Mohammed Ben El Hassan Alaoui, La Coopération entre l'Union Européenne et les pays du 
Maghreb (The Cooperation Between the European Union and the Maghrıb) (Paris Editions Nathan, 1994) 
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REFERENDA IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Constitutional referenda ın independent Morocco are not uncommon The 13 
September 1996 exercise was the sixth referendum 1n Morocco since 1962 ^ The central 
question 1n the past has been the degree to which the constitution accords the monarch 
fundamental governing powers ın appointing ministers, setting the policy agenda, and 
deciding on final laws Hasan's father, Mohammed V, made tentative openings to 
democracy and the possibility of a directly elected parliament Hasan, by contrast, has 
steered the course of the state throughout the 1ndependence era with a parliament that did 
not have directly elected representatives and was, therefore, unable to challenge his power 
For their part, opponents of the monarchy's domination of the political system have had 
to grapple with the issue of whether their relative freedom to criticize the system has lent 
an air of legitimacy to the authoritarian rule of the king or represents a genuine 
enhancement of democracy 

The first constitution was adopted on 14 December 1962, but not without substantial 
opposition. The National Union of Popular Forces (UNFP), a dissident group that had 
broken off from the Istiglal Party ın 1959, rejected the 1962 constitution because it did not 
emerge from a constituent assembly but from the palace The Moroccan Communist Party 
(PCM) and the Democratic Constitutional Party (PCD) adopted a similar position, calling 
for the direct election of a constituent assembly The Istiqlal Party of Allal al-Fassı, by 
contrast, voted to support the constitution, as did the Independent Liberal Party (PLI) and 
the Berber party, the Popular Movement (MP) The “yes-partıes” argued that a constituent 
assembly was not only impossible to form but would be unnecessary Moreover, they 
asserted that Hasan had the right to draft the constitution Ultimately, the constitution was 
approved | 

In 1965, after riots ın Casablanca and profound political instability, Hasan suspended 
the 1962 constitution and assumed all governing powers In 1970, he called for a nevv 
constitution, seeking to repair a fractured political system This time the İstiqlal, along 
with the National Union (UN) and the Liberation and Socialism Party (PLS), denounced 
Hasan's proposal as merely a ploy to lift the state of emergency They were joined by the 
Democratic Constitutional Movement (MDP), which had split from the MP ın 1967 On 
the other side, the MP and the PCD sided with the palace The new constitution denied the 
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4 The following discussion 1s based on several news accounts ın the Moroccan media, including 
Noureddine Jouharı, “La saga des referendums” (The Saga of the Referendums), Maroc Hebdo International 
(Casablanca) 7 September 1996, p 13, Fatıha Layadı, "Entretien avec Fouzia Zhırı” (Interview with Fouzia 
Zhırı), Le Temps du Maroc (Casablanca), 6 September 1996, pp 28—29 In contrast to its Tunisian counterpart, 
the Moroccan press 1s increasingly open See also Rkıa el-Mossadeq, “Political Parties and Power-Sharing," ın 
IW Zartman, ed , The Political Economy of Morocco (New York Praeger, 1987), Abdelkader El-Benna, “Les 
Partis politiques au Maroc” (Morocco's Political Parties), ın Noureddine El Aoufi, ed, Signes du present La 
société civile au Maroc (Signs of the Present Moroccan Civil Society) (Rabat. SMER, 1992), Gregory! White, 
Mark Tessler, and John Entelis, “Morocco,” ın David Long and Bernard Reich, eds, The Government and 
Politics of the Middle East and North Africa (Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1995), pp 369—93, Jean-Claude 
Santucci, “Maroc Chronique intérieure" (Morocco Domestic Account), Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord 31 
(Paris Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1992), and Santucci, "Maroc Chronique intérieure," 
Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord 32, (Pans Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1993) 
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prime minister the rıght to articulate constitutional changes, leaving this power to the king 
It was approved despite widespread opposition 

In 1972, after two coup attempts agaınst Hasan, a third referendum on a new 
constitution, designed to enhance the monarchy's power, was put forward There were 
several calls for boycotts, but once again the constitution was overwhelmingly approved 
It ıs this constitution that has provided the framework for government and for the electoral 
process until now The only significant change in electoral law was an amendment, ın 
1980, to change the legislative term of office from four to six years Also in 1980, a fourth 
referendum was held that led to a change 1n the composition of the Council of Regents that 
rules if the king is less than 16 years old 

Until the mid-1990s, Hasan succeeded ın maintaining a system that guaranteed him 
a supportive legislative majority with no directly elected legislative body The opposition 
parties, for their part, were unable to unify their positions, as they disagreed among 
themselves and splits emerged within the parties This dynamic was evident 1n the 1996 
referendum when fracture emerged in the Popular Democratic Action Organization 
(OADP) 

The fifth referendum occurred 1n September 1992, when Hasan asked for the creation 
of a Constitutional Council and an Economic Council. Moreover, the 1992 constitution 
reaffirmed the palace's right to the final approval of the cabinet and the power to disband 
it The constitution also emphasized human rights ın its preamble, a development that 
appears to have emerged from the human rights dispute with the European Parliament ın 
the aftermath of the publication of Gilles Perrault's Notre amı le roi, a scathıng critique 
of the monarchy (and of the French support Hasan has enjoyed over the years) 

The loyalist parties supported the 1992 referendum, but the National Bloc$ could not 
agree on a common position and essentially boycotted the referendum Only the Progress 
and Socialism Party (PPS) voted “yes "7 With a rate of participation of 97 4 percent and 
a "yes" vote of 99 98 percent 1n 1992, the opposition denounced the outcome of the 
referendum as ridiculous ® Similar results ın the 1996 referendum were not met with as 
much skepticism, at least not ın the immediate aftermath 

By 1996, then, a famılıar pattern was ın place For 35 years, Hasan had periodically 
used popular referenda to obtain support for his government He had also been able to 
outmaneuver the opposition’s denunciations of the undemocratic character of the 
constitutions and, for that matter, the fraudulent character of the referenda themselves ? In 
so doing, however, he not only jeopardized the legitimacy of the constitutional monarchy, 
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5 Gilles Perrault, Notre amı le roi (Our Friend the King) (Paris Gallimard, 1990) 

6 Al-Kutla al-VVatanıya, or the National Bloc, was formed in July 1974 of all the major opposition 
parties 

7 The former Moroccan Communist Party (PCM), then the Party of Liberty and Socialism (PLS) ın 
1968, the PPS emerged ın 1974 

8 Santucci, “Maroc Chronique Intérieure," Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord (1992) 

9 See Mark Tessler, “The Uses and Limits of Populism The Political Strategy of King Hassan II of 
Morocco," Middle East Review 18, (Spring 1985), pp 44-51 See also John Waterbury, The Commander of the 
Faithful. The Moroccan Political Elite — A Study in Segmented Politics (New York Columbia University Press, 
1970), and Richard Parker, North Africa Regional Tensions and Concerns (New York Praeger, 1984) 
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but to a lesser extent that of opposition parties that appeared to be complicitous ın the 
maintenance of the status quo İt 1s this pattern that provided the context for the 1996 
referendum 


THE NEW 1996 CONSTITUTION AND THE PALACE'S CALCULATIONS 

Before examining the reasons for the palace's decision to hold another sualım 
it 1s appropriate to describe the new constitution itself The most significant aspect of the 
1996 constitution 1S its establishment of a directly elected lower chamber, a Chamber of 
Representatives An upper Chamber of Councilors—a “Senate” chamber-is to be appointed 
by local councils, professional organizations and labor syndicates In contrast to the 
previous system, the new bicameral system should have less of a structural bias in! favor 
of the palace than the unicameral Majlis 

“Unıcameral” might suggest a uniform balloting system, but this was not the case in 
the previous Majlis The ballot system was one of the opposition’s primary grievances 
The Majlis had consisted of 333 members, of whom only two-thirds (222) were elected 
by universal suffrage Local councils, chambers of commerce, and official unions elected 
the remaining third of the members, a system that consistently resulted in a pro-palace 
body because of the conservative interests of the local bodies | 

The 1993 elections provide a clear example of this bias The 1993 elections took 
place in two stages, a direct election on 25 June followed by an electoral college vote on 
17 September As Table 1 shows, 54 percent of the seats went to loyalist parties 'in the 
summer's direct election, a bare majority of the seats By contrast, ın the electoral college 
vote three months later, 79 percent of the seats went to pro-government representatives, 
cementing their control of the Chamber | 

Even with such a structural bias 1n favor of the palace, 1nternational and domestic 
observers charged the authorities with electoral fraud In response to such charges, a new 
constitution was drafted between 1994 and 1996 with the assistance of three French 
constitutional scholars-Georges Vedel, Yves Gaudemet, and Michel Rousset !? It pro- 
vides for the new Chamber of Representatives to be elected for five-year terms by direct 
suffrage, and a Chamber of Councilors to be elected for nine years with one-third of the 
chamber up for reelection every third year The second chamber, the Chamber of 
Councilors, 1s additionally complex because three-fifths of its members are elected by a 
regional electoral college consisting of representatives of local bodies known as 
collectivités locales The remaınıng two-fifths are chosen by electoral colleges composed 
of representatives from professional associations This arrangement 1s expected to deepen 
the decentralızatıon and extension of the state to local authorities that the palace has 


10 Thierry Bréhier, “Des Français spécialistes d' ingénierie! constitutionnelle” (Concerning the French 
Specialists of Constitutional “Engineering”), Le Monde (Paris), 13 September 1996, p 2 
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TABLE I 
Outcome of the 1993 Elections By Suffrage 
Direct Indirect 
Party and Year of Formation Votes Votes 
Loyalist 
Constitutional Union (UC) - 1983 27 27 
Popular Movement (MP) - 1958 33 18 
National Independent Rally (RNI) - 1978 28 13 
Popular National Movement (MPN) - 1991 14 11 
National Democratic Party (PND) - 1982 14 10 
Democratıc Independence Party (PDI) - 1946 3 6 
Moroccan Workers Union (UMT) 3 
Subtotal 119 88 
54% 719% 
Opposition 
Istıqlal Party (PI) - 1943 43 7 
Popular Democratic Action Organization (OADP) - 1983 2 
Socialist Union of Popular Forces (USFP) - 1974 48 4 
Progress and Socialism Party (PPS) - 1974 6 5 
Action Party (PÀ)—1974 2 
General Unıon of Moroccan VVorkers (UGTM) 2 
Democratic Workers Confederation (CDT) 4 
Subtotal 101 22 
46% 18% 
Independents 2 l 
Total 222 111 


Source Based on information from Le Matin du Sahara et du Maghreb, ın Santucci, “Morocco Chronique 
intérieure," AAN 32, 1993, pp 541-42, and El-Benna, “Les Partis politiques au Maroc " 


ostensibly pursued since the 1970s In recent dıscourses, Hasan has even invoked the 
German model ın his vision of Morocco's need to move to a more federal system !! 
Both chambers can initiate laws and propose amendments Moreover, both chambers 
must examine a law successively so that ıt can be adopted ın identical terms Article 50, 
however, accords preeminence to the Chamber of Representatives !? That Chamber also 
possesses greater powers with respect to the composition of the ministerial cabinet, and it 
alone can conduct a vote after the cabinet puts forward a program Like Italy and South 


ENIMS 

11 The government also views a federal system as potentially more appealing to foreign investors 
seeking to invest directly in Morocco An investor could deal directly with, say, the government of the region 
of Agadir concerning a tourism venture 

12 Text available in Le Matin du Sahara et du Maghreb, 23 September 1996, pp 8—10 
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Afrıca, Morocco 1s the thırd country ın the world to give its upper Chamber of Councılors 
the power to censure the government (Article 70) !? 

In 1996, ın his annual 3 March speech, which that year marked the 35th anniversary 
of his accession to the throne, Hasan announced his intention to create a bicameral 
parliament and stated his intention to conduct a referendum Addressing the question of 
the relations between the two chambers, Hasan affirmed that they would be virtually 
equivalent ın their power, thereby, ın his words, “enhancing the productivity of the two 
chambers "14 | 

Several developments appear to have provided the conditions for this referendum the 
aftermath of the 1993 elections, the 1994 amnesty of political prisoners, and the return in 
1995 of exiled opposition leader Muhammad Basrı The 1993 elections had been criticized 
for electoral fraud, and the opposition parties had complained that the system was stacked 
against them Their frustration was not only because of the built-in bias of the electoral 
system Opposition parties felt excluded because key government posts, notably iat the 
Ministries of the Interior, Finance, and Commerce, were appointed by the palace The 
challenges facing the opposition seemed to weigh heavily on the USFP, which saw its 
leader, “Abd al-Rahman Yusufi, emigrate to Paris, ın September 1993, in protest over the 
conduct of the elections 

In July 1994, Hasan responded to pressures to open up the political system In a 
landmark decision, he granted amnesty to 424 prisoners of whom the Moroccan 
authorities claimed only 11 were "political" He also abrogated the French protectorate 
edict of 29 June 1935 that had permitted the ıncarceratıon of political prisoners by colonial 
authorities and had been maintained by post-independence Morocco to suppress opposi- 
ton In lifting the edict, Hasan emphasized that he, too, had been taken prisoner under that 
same law ın 1954 when he and his father were exiled to Madagascar 15 The release of the 
prisoners was warmly received by European governments This step, along with the 
establishment of a Ministry of Human Rights 1n November 1993, demonstrated Hasan's 
willingness to make further reforms !6 

In July 1995, Hasan permitted the USFP's former leader Muhammad “Faqıh” Basrı 
to return to Morocco after 30 years of exile Faqih 1s a term of reverence accorded to a 
religious leader Basrı had been condemned to death for plotting against the state lin the 
1960s, but Hasan dropped the charges The return of the elderly Basrı shook the political 
landscape not only ın the USFP, but ın other parties of the National Bloc as well For 
example, the PPS Party Congress ın July 1995 was affected positively by Basn’s return 
and its members were galvanized by his attendance 17 

Despite these events and the momentum they offered to a process of political 
hberalızatıon, Hasan remaıned cautious about how much power he was willing to cede 
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13 Ibid 

14 Marchés Tropicaux (Pans), 8 March 1996, p 447 

15 Royal discourse of 20 July 1994 ın Le Matin du Sahara et du Maghreb, 22 July 1994, p 1 

16 The Ministry, however, has been criticized for its lack of independence from the palace SeelHuman 
Rights Watch/Middle East, "Human Rights ın Morocco" 7, no 6 (October 1995) 

17 La Vie Economique (Casablanca), 21 July 1995, p 4 
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His position was clearly stated 1n an interview given to Le Monde ın 1992 He invoked his 
religious responsibility as Amır al-Mu'minin, or Commander of the Faithful, and the 
monarchy being the source of national unity, as justification for maintaining control of the 
government 


Islam forbids me from implementing a constitutional monarchy in which I, the King, delegate 
all my powers and reign without governing I can delegate power, but I do not have the 
right, on my own initiative, to abstain from my prerogatives, because they are also spiritual 18 


Hasan’s actions in recent years, culminating ın the new referendum, may be attempts 
to lay on others the responsibility and, therefore, the blame, for the problems of the 
system By unshouldering some of the burden and co-opting the opposition parties, he has 
put himself ın a position to deflect criticism of the state of the economy and other social 
problems Although the economy 1s estimated to have grown by 11 8 percent 1n 1996,19 
its future performance remains uncertain Drought is a perennial concern, and Morocco 1s 
extremely vulnerable to exogenous, international shocks to its economy Moreover, annual 
GDP per capita 1s $1,150 per year, and the vast majority of Morocco’s 28 million people 
have not yet benefited from the economic growth that 1s occurring ?? If and when the 
economy slows, Hasan may be better able to deflect criticism by the opposition because 
of their enhanced.responsibility in the new system 

Finally, the attempts to reform the system slowly may also be an effort by Hasan to 
prepare for his succession ın the years to come The 67-year-old monarch was ill ın 1995, 
staying ın a New York City hospital at the end of his visit to the United States He may 
be attempting to reform and stabilize the system for his son, Sidi Muhammad, so that it 
ıs more governable , 


POSITIONS AND PREDICAMENTS OF KEY ACTORS 
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The pro-government parties were unanimous ın supporting the referendum In the 
aftermath of Hasan’s 20 August 1996 announcement of a constitutional referendum, the 
leadership of the Constitutional Union (UC) met on 3 September, under the leadership of 
Ma'tı Bu-‘Abid, and announced that 1ts members would back the referendum Similar 
statements were made by the National Independent Rally (RND of Ahmad “Uthman, the 
MP of Mohand Laenser, the National Popular Movement (MNP) of Mahyubı Aherdan, the 
National Democratic and Social Movement (MNDS) of Mahmud ‘Arshan, and the Action 
Party (PA) of Najım Abu “Aqıl It appeared, at least in public, that the parties’ decisions 
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18 "Un entretien avec le ro1 du Maroc" (An Interview with the, King of Morocco), Le Monde, 2 
September 1992, cited ın Christian. Bidégaray, “Le Monarque chef religieux" (The Monarch as Religious 
Leader), Pouvoirs Revue francaise d'études constitutionnelles et politiques 78, (1996) 

19 Economist Intelligence Unıt, Country Report-Morocco, 2"“ Quarter 1997 (London Economist 
Intelligence Unıt, 1997), p 5 

20 See World Bank, Growing Faster, Finding Jobs Choices for Morocco (Washington, DC World 
Bank, 1996) See also Béatrice Hibou, "Les Enjeux de l'ouverture au Maroc Dissidence économique et contröle 
politique” (The Stakes of the Opening ın Morocco Economic Dissidence and Political Control), Les Etudes du 
CERI, 15, (April 1996) 
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were reached without a major debate As one deputy remarked, “Given the opposition's 
favorable position, a publicity campaign to support the constitution was hardly justified 72! 
` In the run-up to the referendum, most opposition parties approved of the referendum, 

with the notable exception of the Popular Democratic Action Organization (OADP) In a 
joint communication of 6 September, the National Bloc declared that ıt would 177 the 
referendum Several opposition statements emphasized that this was more than a “yes” 
vote for a revision of the constitution In several fora, for example, the sociologist 
Muhammad Guesous of the USFP argued that it was an affirmative response to the need 
for change, in order to move beyond the attentisme (wait and see) and ımmobılısme (lack 
of change) of past years 22 

As noted above, “Abd al-Rahman Yusufi had resigned 1n 1993 as secretary general 
of the USFP ın protest over the alleged manipulation of the 1993 election He returned as 
secretary general ın 1995, a development preceded by the return from exile of Faqıh Basrı 
The media, ın the summer of 1995, was filled with pictures of well-wishers visiting Basri 
at his apartment 1n Casablanca In the aftermath of the referendum, however, the USFP 
experienced some defections On 14 September 1996, a prominent member, Khalid 
Sufyani, resigned from the USFP because, he charged, the party's Executive Committee 
had not consulted the party congress, and the constitutional revisions did not sufficiently 
satisfy the opposition's demand for a strong executive independent from the palace 23 

As for the Istıglal, the decısıon to partıcıpate ın the referendum was not made lightly 
In its party congress of 4 September 1996, Secretary General Muhammad Bucetta: made 
clear the party’ s support of the referendum, 1 € its decision to vote affirmatively, while 
simultaneously denouncing prior efforts by the government to falsify electoral results 


Morocco has known ın its past electoral tampering, experiences that have perverted political 
life and led to economic and social repression At the dawn of the 21st century the country 
cannot tolerate the recurrence of such fraud 24 


The Istıqlal and the USFP conducted several public meetings and conferences to 
explain their position One such meeting, held at the party headquarters of the Istiglal at 
Bab al-Had in Rabat on 11 September, generated a large turnout and passionate arguments 
for the “yes” vote 

The PPS continued to struggle 1n its attempt to articulate a post-Cold War vision. İt 
supported the referendum as well “Alı Yata, the longstanding leader of the party ın its 
various ıncarnatıons, was absent from the scene, at the end of August, because of poor 
health Some observers questioned the veracity of this report because he had initially 
expressed opposition to the referendum Still, the party maintained its support for 
participation 1n the referendum, and “Alı Yata was present 1n public functions with other 
members of the National Bloc ın the final days leading to the vote 
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21 Abdellah Chankou, "Festival de our” (The Festival of Yes), Maroc Hebdo Internatıonal, 7 
September 1996, p 11 

22 The USFP's newspaper, Libération, carried daily editorials and interviews 

23 "Entretien avec Khalid Soufianı” (Interview with Khabd Soufianı) ın La Vie Economique, 4 October 
1996, p 10 

24 Editorial in L'Opinion (Casablanca), 8 September 1996, p 1 
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Support for the referendum came from other quarters on the left, including the 
association, Alternatives, led by Professor ‘Abd al-“Alı Bin ‘Amur 25 Bin ‘Amur’s group 
1s a social-democratic organization, and, as a non-party entity, 1s formally outside the 
National Bloc This enabled Alternatives to call not only for supporting the referendum, 
but also for a self-examination and internal critique by the parties of the National Bloc 

Two parties of the opposition, however, the OADP and the Party of the Socialist and 
Democratic Avant-Garde (PASD), opposed the referendum The OADP, formed ın 1983, 
was the only party of the National Bloc to dissent publicly with the majority by voting 
“no” to participation in the referendum Its secretary general, Muhammad Bin Sa‘id Ait 
Idder, announced its position Several leaders of the party, however, broke with the 
majority OADP to announce that they would support the National Bloc’s participation ın 
the referendum, although they appeared to be skeptical about the government’s ventures 
They argued that the constitution was a contract: between the government and the 
population The former editor of the OADP’s paper Anwal, Tal‘a Sa‘ud al-Atlasi, for 
instance, argued that the constitution was such a contract, nothing more, and that 
politicians should not try to outbid each other Others joining al-Atlası included 
Muhammad Shafiqi, “A”ısha al-Wardighi, ‘Abdallah Sa‘af, Muhammad al-Habıb and 
‘Abd al-Samad Bil-Kabir Muhammad Shafigı said on the television station, 2M 


The stakes are too important to risk losing more time You do not have the right to turn your 
back, again, on what could be politically, socially and economically positive for the citizenry 
We vote yes and if the other faction persists ın its stubbornness (ımmobılısme), we hope to 
provoke a national confrontation to study the means for taking other solutions 26 


The implications for the National Bloc of the division within the OADP remain to be 
seen, but the OADP will clearly no longer be the same 27 In the aftermath of the 
referendum, the dissidents who voted “yes” created a new party, the Social Democratic 
Party (PSD), and named “A”ısha al-Wardighi secretary general In the view of its new 
members, the PSD will expand the left, not divide it, and the leadership sought 
immediately to be included ın the National Bloc 

According to the extreme left PASD, which grew out of the USFP ın the 1980s and 
remains outside the National Bloc, the 1996 referendum suffered from the same problems 
as the referendum of 1992 and the elections of 1993 The PASD argued that its refusal to 
participate in the past had been correct given the widespread fraud It rejected “absolutism 
and the marginalization of the people"?$ and denounced the referendum as a means of 
avoiding responsible government As a result, five members of the PASD were arrested 
outside Muhammadiyya on 11 September 1996 for distributing tracts calling for a boycott 
of the referendum 29 
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25 See Abdelalı Benamour, Le Maroc interpellé (Interrogating Morocco) (Casablanca Eddif, 1994) 

26 Excerpts reprinted ın La Vie Economique, 12 September 1995, p 9 

27 "Entretien avec Mohamed Chafikı,” (Interview with Mohamed Chafiki) La Nouvelle Tribune, 19-25 
September 1996, p 10 i 

28 Maroc Hebdo International, 7 September 1996 

29 According to Le Monde, the tracts argued that the constitutional reform “would only institute. a 
democratic facade with new packaging ” Le Monde, 13 September 1996, p 2 
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One might argue that the opposition parties had little choice and that King Hasan had 
outmaneuvered them To reject the referendum would risk margınalızıng the parties, 
giving the palace the upper hand To accept it, on the other hand, would place the parties 
in a better position to criticize the government's future economic and social policies A 
third possibility would be for the parties to remain partially co-opted by the monarchy and 
the comfortable beneficiaries of the political system As political scientist Rkia El- 
Mossadeq wrote about the 1984 election, “In sum, all the parties participated in the same 
elections whose honesty they contested, and in the resulting institutions as well “30 One 
has to wonder if the same dynamic was at work ın 1996 

The business community voted to support the revision of the constitution This was 
surprising| because many within the prominent owners’ association, the General Confe- 
deration of Moroccan Businesses (CGEM), believed that they should not directly engage 
in politics: Nevertheless, 1n its meeting of 3 September 1996, the CGEM unanimously 
voted to back the referendum because, as its president ‘Abd al-Rahim Lahjujı asserted, the 
revision, “would give more liberty to private initiative "9! | 

some Islamist organizations participated too Members of Al-Islah wa al-Tajdid 
(Reform and Renewal) jomed on 2 June 1996, as well the Popular Democratic 
Constitutional Movement (MPCD) of “Abd al-Karım al-Khatib, an organization that had 
been ınactıve for 20 years Members of Rabıtat al-Mustaqbal al-Islamı (The League of the 
Islamic Future), a new formation of university professors and ıntellectuals, joined A]-Islah 
wa al-Taydıd “Abd al-Ilah Benkaarane, its director, publicly expressed his satisfaction 


We have abandoned the revolutionary option and we would like to work within the cadre of 
monarchical institutions. We are ın agreement with the principles of Islam, the constitutional 
monarchy, and nonviolence 32 


Nevertheless, the positions of Islamists 1n Morocco were certainly not uniform: “Abd 
al-Salam Yasın”s Al-“Adl wa al-Ihsan (Justice and Charity), the radical Islamist organı- 
zation, was not permitted to announce publicly its position. The 69-year-old Yasin had 
been released on 13 December 1995 after sıx years of house arrest The following Friday, 
15 December, he preached a sermon ın which he denounced imported 1deologies Five 
days later, on 20 December, he was once again placed under house arrest for his own 
protection, according to Interior Minister Driss Basrı 55 One must assume that Al-“Adl wa 
al-Ihsan was against the referendum 

Finally, labor formations essentially remained ın concert with their parties The 
Moroccan Workers Union (UTM) voted, as customary, with the government The General 
Union of Moroccan Workers (UGTM) and the Democratic Workers Confederation (CDT) 
voted with the Istiqlal and USFP, respectively 
Exe si) 

30 El-Mossadeq, “Political Parties and Power-Sharıng,” p 79 
31 Le Matın du Sahara et du Maghreb, 4 September 1996, p 1 
32 Maroc Hebdo Internatıonal, 14 September 1996 
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33 Abderrahım Lamchichi, "L'Islamisme s’enracine,” (Islamism Takes Root) Le Monde Diplomatique, 
May 1996, pp 10-11 
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In the end, the official rate of participation ın the referendum was 82 95 percent of the 
123 million registered voters As Table 2 shows, the total number of voters was 10 17 
million, of whom 99 56 percent voted "yes " Only 45,324 voted “no”, while 31,639 ballots 
were canceled because they were improperly completed, a means, perhaps of expressing 








opposition 
TABLE 2 
Official Results of the 1996 Constitutional Referendum 

Registered Voters 12,351,871 
Total Votes Cast , 10,246,174 
Voter Participation 82 9596 
Canceled Votes 31,639 
Expressed Votes 10,214,535 
Yes 10,169,211 
Percentage Yes 99 5696 
No 45,324 - 
Percentage No 0 44% 








Source Ministry of Interior communiqué, in La Nouvelle Tribune (Casablanca), 12-25 September 1996, p 5 


On the morning after the vote, the radio was filled with a detailed accounting by the 
Ministry of Intenor of the results by prefecture, complete with full percentage points 
carried to the hundredths The results did not appear very credible 34 Given the 
longstanding frustration of the opposition with vote-ngging, however, it would have been 
surprising for the Makhzen, or central government, to have fixed the outcome so 
completely One journalist wryly observed that, given the excellent results in Saharan 
prefectures—with 100 percent in Wad al-Dahab and 99 98 percent ın Smara and Assa-Zag 
voting “yes” in the referendum--Rabat “had become a dangerous center of opposition 
because only 96 47 percent of its residents had voted correctly "35 

Nonetheless, 1n the aftermath of the referendum, the media was also filled with an air 
of anticipation, acknowledging that the hard part was still to come What would be the 
outcome of the 1997 elections? What role would the Ministry of Interior play ın their 
conduct? Given the concerns about the future credibility of the electoral process, Boucetta, 
the secretary general of the Istiqlal Party, urged Interior Minister Basrı to refrain from 
managing the elections 356 
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34 The Economist described ıt as “implausible " See “Morocco On the Road to Something New,” 28 
September 1996, p 50 

35 Mohamed Jemaá, “Les Hauts et les bas d'un 99 56%” (The Highs and the Lows of a 99 56%), La 
Vie Economique, 20 September 1996, p 7 

36 Interview on 2M on 18 September 1996 
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THE İNTERNATIONAL DIMENSION OF THE 1996 REFERENDUM 


As suggested at the outset, the stakes of the constitutional referendum at the 
international level were high The intermingling of domestic and international politics has 
always been evident, but the imperative of treating domestic politics 1n a broader context 
has become even more salient ın the 1990s For Morocco, the international arena 1s 
especially salient given 1ts position on the southern rim of the European Union and the 
proximity of civil-war-ndden Algeria Intent on strengthening Morocco’s democratic 
credentıals'ın the face of international criticism, Hasan has tried to portray himself and his 
country in a favorable light In the aftermath of the scandal stemming from the publication 
of Notre amı le rot, in 1990, and several harshly critical reports by Amnesty International, 
Hasan engaged in a number of public relations efforts 57 He appeared on TV5 for an 
interview with the French talk show personality Jean-Pierre Foucault in the summer of 
1993 In 1994 Le Mémoire d’un rot, a set of recollections by Hasan, was released 38 
Besides the celebrated amnesty of 424 prisoners ın 1994, and the return of Fagıh Basrı in 
1995, other media campaigns were launched For example, for the release of the book, Le 
Maroc d'espoır, the government held a lavish press conference for author Michel Laurent 
at the Hotel Royal Mansour ın Casablanca, at which the Minister of State Mulay Ahmad 
“Alavvı presided 39 

By far, the greatest criticism against the monarchy stems from the ongoing 
controversy surrounding the Western Sahara 40 No referendum on self-determınatıon has 
yet taken "place, despite UN resolutions, and the installation, ın 1991, of a: UN 
peacekeeping force ın the area For years, the international human rights community has 
criticized Morocco for human rights violations against the Sahrawis and its treatment of 
political prisoners, and the criticisms are sure to continue as a hook on which to hang 
broader frustrations with the regime 

In addition, Morocco has come under harsh criticism for its lax control of the drug 
trade The northern Rif mountains 1s one of the most celebrated centers of marijuana and 
hashish production 1n the world The effort by Moroccan authorities to crack down on the 
production and sale of those drugs has received strong support from US and EU officials, 
largely through improved police and intelligence-shanng efforts and help with crop 
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37 See Gregory White, "The Mexico of Europe? Morocco's Pursuit of Partnership with the European 
Union," in Dirk Vandewalle, ed , North Africa. Development and Reform in a Changing Global Economy (New 
York St Martin's Press, 1996) 

38 Le Roi Hasan II, Le Mémoire d'un roi Entretiens avec Eric Laurent (The Memoirs of a King 
Interviews with Eric Laurent) (Pans Plon, 1993) 

39 Michel Laurent, Le Maroc d’espoir (The Morocco of Hope) (Rabat Editions la Porte, 1994) 

40 Stephen Zunes, “Western Sahara Peace Derailed,” Current History 95, no 601 (May 1996), pp 
228-233, Bruce Maddy-Weitzman, “Conflict and Conflict Management ın the Western Sahara Is the Endgame 
Near?” Middle East Journal 45, no 4 (Autumn 1991), pp 594—607 For an early account critical of Morocco, 
see Tony Hodges, Western Sahara The Roots of a Desert War (Westport, CT Lawrence Hill, 1983) For one 
less critical, sıtuatıng the conflict ın the Cold War interests of the West, see John Damıs, Conflict in Northwest 
Africa The Western Sahara Dispute (Stanford, CA Hoover Institution Press, 1983) See also Edouard Moha, 
Les Relations hispano-marocames Deux royaumes aux multiples affinités (Spanısh-Moroccan Relations, Two 
Kingdoms with Multiple Affinities) (Casablanca Eddif, 1994) 
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substitution programs 4! Yet the effectiveness of crop substitution programs remains 1n 
doubt For most farmers, marijuana and hashish are much more profitable because of the 
great demand for those drugs ın Europe ^? There is also international skepticism about the 
government's commitment to the interdiction of a commodity that 1s so profitable 

Finally, the Partnership Agreement and Fishing Accord of 1995 highhght the 
importance of European opinion for Morocco’s domestic economy and its attempts to 
attract foreign investment “ The Partnership Agreement outlines the development of a 
“free trade” zone between Morocco and Europe over the next 12 years Because of the 
strength of the Spanish and French farm lobbies, Morocco's agricultural exports will 
remain under protectionist tariffs and, it seems safe to assume, will never enjoy tariff-free 
access to European markets Nevertheless, European manufacturing and service firms will 
have greater access to Morocco's markets, and already high levels of trade between 
Morocco and Europe are likely to 1ncrease 

Morocco and the European Union signed another agreement ın November 1995, after 
a virulent dispute over access to Morocco's waters 1n the Atlantic Ocean ^* The 1995 
Fishing Accord provided for a reduction 1n the amount of catch European boats were 
permitted to take, and enhanced aid from the European Union It 1s interesting to note that 
early 1n 1996 Morocco quietly concluded an accord with Russia that gave the Russians the 
right to fish ın Moroccan waters The calmness with which the Moroccan-Russian 
negotiations took place illustrates well that larger 1ssues were at work with the turbulent 
Moroccan-EU negotiations The Russian fleet 15 much smaller than the 700-boat Spanish 
fleet, but the Moroccan-EU negotiations were 1nseparable from the broader context of the 
Partnershıp Agreement 

In sum, Morocco continues to recognize the central importance of Europe in its future 
economic development, 1n part because the prospects for trade within the Arab Maghribi 
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41 A joint project by the Moroccan Ministry of Interior and the Spanish Exterior Ministry, the 
"Programme d'action intégré pour le développement et l'aménagement de la région Méditerranéenne Marocaine 
(PAIDAR-Med)" (Integrated Action Program for the Development and Transformation of Morocco's Mediter- 
ranean Region) (Rabat, 1996), has received considerable coverage and suggests the character of Morocco's 
bilateral relations with Spain 

42 Philippe Simonnet, “Le Kif du Rif" (The Rif's Kif) Le Monde, 10 August 1995, p 7 Able to grow 
400—500 kilos of l'herbe qui guérit (the healing herb) on each hectare of land, a farmer can sell each kilo at 
roughly $10, thereby making between between $3,800-$4,700' That ıs extraordinarily profitable for a farmer 
when growing wheat on the same land would produce only an estimated $350 Moreover, it 1s in the processing 
of the herb to a powder and marketing 1t 1n Europe that even greater value is added In the end, local revenue 
ranges between $1—1 5 billion , 

43 See Larbı Jaidi, “La zone de libre échange Union Européenne/Maroc Impact du projet sur 
l'économie marocaıne” (The European Union/Moroccan Free Trade Zone The Impact of the Project on the 
Moroccan Economy), 1n Cahier du GEMDEV Vers une zone de libre échange Europe-Maghreb, 22 October 
1994, Abdelkader El Kadiri, "La Politique extérieure du Maroc, entre le projet et la.réalité" (Morocco's Foreign 
Policy Between the Ideal and the Real), in Jean-Claude Santucci, ed , Le Maroc Actuel (Pans CNRS, 1992), 
Dirk Vandewalle, “Uneasy and Unequal Partners A European Perspective on Change and Development in North 
Africa," 1n Vandewalle, ed , North Africa Development and Reform in a Changing Global Economy, Saleh M 
Nsouli, et al, "The European Union's New Mediterranean Strategy," Finance and Development 33, no 3 
(September 1996), pp 14—17, and Philippe Alaric, "Le réve européen du Maroc" (Morocco's European Dreamy), 
Le Monde, 11 May 1993 

44 See Gregory White, "The Domestic Origins of İnternational: Disputes over Natural Resource 
Exploitation. Morocco's Negotiations with the European Union over Access to Morocco's Territorial Waters," 
forthcoming article 
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Union (UMA) remain so bleak The fundamental lack of complementarıty, problems 
stemming from the 1991 Gulf War, the Algerian civil war, and the US-led embargo 
against Libya do not bode well for closer cooperation between the members of UMA The 
Free Trade Agreements signed 1n the region also reinforce vertical cooperation between 
Morocco and the European Union, and Tunisia and the European Union Economusts [refer 
to this phenomenon as a hub-spoke effect, with Europe as the hub of a wheel from which 
spokes emanate The UMA does seem to contribute to the ongoing internationalization of 
Interior Ministries as security issues such as immigratıon, Islamısm, and drugs remain of 
concem to the European Union and the United States Such issues have been the subject 
of periodic; meetings between Maghribi and European interior ministries | 

As noted at the outset, the European Parliament supported the final version of the 
bilateral Partnership Agreement on 5 June by a vote of 263 votes for, 65 against, and 8 
abstentions The debate leading up to the vote was intense, with socialists, greens and 
liberals expressing their anxiety about the human rights situation 1n Morocco No matter 
what the European Commission concludes ın its annual report on Morocco's human nghts 
that the European Parliament requested, one can be confident that the controversy will 
continue 

On a final note about the importance of international opinion, the French journal 
Jeune Afrique, which had been prohibited from entering Morocco ın the fall of 1995!after 
suggesting that Morocco was ın a “pre-Algerian condition,” reappeared 1n Rabat on 19 
September: 1996, two days after the referendum with its cover story proclaiming 
“Morocco , "A Yes of Relief "45 A street vendor’s sidewalk display of the banned 1995 
issue was also observed ın Rabat ın the fall of 1996 

As Morocco attempts to solidify its position as an "emerging market,” “the Mexico 
of Europe,” or, “the Next Dragon,” its position ın the international economy 1s very 
important Its reputation as a stable country, and one profitable for foreign investment, 
remains exceptionally significant 4° 


CONCLUSION 


Foreign observers of Morocco's political scene are often critical about the acquies- 
cence of Morocco's citizens and the fixed character of the Moroccan system, disregarding 
the deeply rooted structures 1n their own countries, not to mention the essential support 
that the Moroccan system receives from the West Curiously, however, the 1996 
constitutional referendum not only satisfied essential demands of opposition parties and 
presaged the emergence of an electoral democracy, ıt also provided the occasion for more 
debate and intellectual engagement over the fundamental make-up of Moroccan society 
and its government Discussions with Moroccans, examination of public statements and 
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45 Raphael Mergui, "Maroc Un oui de soulagement," (A Yes of Relief) Jeune Afrique, 184 
September 1996, pp 11—13 

46 Serge Leymarie and J Tnpier, Maroc Le prochain dragon? (Morocco The Next Dragon”) 
(Casablanca Eddif, 1993) See also Roula Khalaf, “VVrangles Slow State Sell- Offs ın Morocco,” Fınancıal 
Times, 10 October 1996, p 4 
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the media, attendance at press conferences, and eavesdropping ın cafés, leads one to 
conclude that many Moroccans treated the referendum and its implications with intense, 
passionate discussions Even if people refrain from criticizing the person of the king 
directly or express deep skepticism about the efficacy of elections, the character of the 
system remains the topic of much conversation 

Still, several questions persist regarding the forthcoming national elections scheduled 
for early October 1997 Can the National Bloc articulate a comprehensive program to deal 
with fundamental problems 1n Morocco's political economy such as the national debt, 
administrative reform, unemployment, the environment, and the educational system? Can 
the pro-government parties, assuming they lose control of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, adjust to a new role as the loyal opposition? Will a political center emerge to balance 
the opposition and the loyalist parties? Are Interior Minister Basri and the top leadership 
at the Ministry of Interior willing to step aside and allow the elections to be conducted 
outside the ministry’s purview, a key demand of the National Bloc? In the long term, will 
the heir apparent, Sidi Muhammad, emerge as a significant leader as his father cedes 
greater authority and responsibility to him? 

The system may be holding together, but it 1s also changing Whether or not these 
changes will result ın the opening and genuine democratization of a system that includes 
a deeply-ensconced and powerful elite supported by international interests-vvith the vast 
bulk of youth, poor, and women left outside—remains to be seen Nevertheless, as Morocco 
enters the 21st century, the prospects for a realıgnment of its political system not only 
remain possible but, as many have noted, essential 47 
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47 The publication of Hicham Ben Abdallah el-Alaour's “La monarchie Marocaine tentée par la 
réforme,” (Morocco’s Monarchy Tempted by Reform), Le Monde Diplomatique, September 1996 prompted 
several responses by, for example, Fahd Yata's editorial ın La Nouvelle Tribune, 12-18 September 1996, p 14, 
and Khalid Tamar”s “Immobilisme et changement” (Paralysis and Change), La Vie Economique, 13 September 
1996, p 16 


CUBA”S OPPOSITION TO JEWISH 
STATEHOOD IN PALESTINE, 1944—49: 
“A CRITICAL REVIEW OF VARYING 

INTERPRETATIONS 


! 


Ignacio Klich 


Despite Latın America's majority support for the partition of Palestine, the UN 
General Assembly witnessed a minority of the region's players cast non-affirmative 
votes in November 1947, with Cuba the single consistent opponent of such a plan 
Cuba’s refusal to budge has since been the source of numerous interpretations, 
especially on the part of representatives of the ısland's then ruling party, the 
Auténticos, as well as the Jewish Agency and the Palestine Arab Higher Committee 
On the strength of an array of archival materials, as well as published and oral 
sources, this article seeks to review these interpretations Their deconstruction is 
attempted by way ‘of exposing the gap between historical fact and the natural 
deficiencies of politically inspired explanations 


| 

N.. half a century after the plan to partition Palestine ınto Jewish and Arab states 
received the support of 13 Latin American countries at the United. Nations, Cuba's 
presence among the seven who cast non-affirmative votes, on 29 November 1947,! as weli 


— | 
Ignacio Klıch ts a lecturer on Latin American history at the Faculty of Law, Languages and Communication of 
the London;based University of Westminster Research for this paper was supported by the Foundation for 
Canadian Studies in the United Kingdom, and the Rockefeller Archive Center The author would like to thank 
Margalıt Bejarano for supplying transcripts of interviews she recorded for the Hebrew University’s Institute of 
Contemporary Jewry, and Elisa M Belt for data on her late husband's English ancestry Thanks are also due 
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1 The Latın American supporters of partition 1ncluded Brazil, Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela The 
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as the consistent opposition of its government to the scheme, have begun to receive more 
detailed scholarly attention? A comprehensive answer to the contradiction between 
Cuba's antı-partıtıon vote and the otherwise favorable attitude towards Jewish statehood 
of important sections of its ruling coalition and Society cannot, however, be reached 
without consulting Cuban archives. Nevertheless, other diplomatic documents, as well as 
oral and published accounts—whether Arab, Israeli, British, US, or Latin American- 
certainly yield sufficient material for a richer and more factual explanation than that based 
exclusively on the anecdotal stories of some of the actors of the day 

Whether happy or bitter, most such reminiscences tend to pin responsibility for 
Cuba's opposition to partition on the country's top diplomat ın Washington and at the 
United Nations, Guillermo Belt y Ramírez, a man of distinguished Yorkshire ancestry 
Paradoxically, there 1s no dispute as to Belt's front seat role between two such former 
antagonists as 'Issa Nakhla, a member of the Palestinian Arab Higher Committee (AHC) 
observer delegation at the United Nations, and Moisés Toff (later Moshe Tov), the Jewish 
Agency for Palestne's Latın American department head, charged with gaming the 
region's support for Jewish statehood ? Seduced by oral accounts of Belt's lack of 
enthusiasm for Zionist aspirations, Edward Glick, a one-time aide with the Israeli 
delegation to the United Nations, postulated that Cuba voted against partition because of 
Belt's absence of enthusiasm, together with the “individual discretion on [the Palestine 
question on] the part of Latın American diplomats "^ Belt’s unbending attitude towards 
partition has also been explained by some of the major political actors at that tıme as the 
result of an alleged anti-Jewish anımus which he reputedly shared with Ramön Grau San 
Martin, the ısland”s then head-of-state, a well-rewarded bias ın favor of the Arabs, and his 
pro-American inclinations 

Other Cubans, such as Manuel Antonio de Varona Loredo, a legislator of president 
Grau’s Cuban Revolutionary Party (Auténtico), and prime minister in the Auténtico 
government that recognized Israel’s independence in January 1949, ascribed “our party’s 
opposition [to partition] to [the principle of] non-intervention and the rejection of any 
country's division just to please a minority "5 Finding a territory for the establishment of 
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non-affirmatıve votes-all, except Cuba's, were abstentions- came from Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, El 
Salvador, Honduras and Mexico : 

2 Ignacio Klıch, “Cuba and the Partition of Palestine. A Contribution to the History of Latin America's 
Single “No” to Jewish Statehood,” paper presented at the Tenth World Congress of Jewish Studies, Jerusalem, 
1989 See also, Margalıt Bejarano, "Antisemitism ın Cuba under Democratic, Mılıtary and Revolutionary 
Regimes, 1944—1963," Patterns of Prejudice (London) 24, no 1 (1990), pp 33-36, Robert M Levine, Tropical 
Diaspora The Jewish Experience in Cuba (Gainesville University Press of Florida, 1993), pp 219-20 

3 The author conducted a number of inteviews over a decade but did not have the exact dates of these 
interviews Author's interview with ‘Issa Nakhla, New York, 1987, Moshé A Tov, El murmullo de Israel 
Historial diplomático (İsrael s Murmur A Diplomatic History) (Jerusalem Semana, 1983), p 152 On Belt's 
English ancestry, see "Account of the Belt Family, of Bossall, in the County of York," Gentleman's Magazine, 
June 1828 i 

4 Glick”s assessment ıs part of the first academic study on Latın America and the partition of Palestine 
Edward B Glick, Latin America and the Palestine Problem (New York Theodor Herzl Foundation, 1958), p 
110, by the same author, “Latın Amenca and the Palestine Partition Resolution," Journal of Interamerican 
Studies and World Affairs 1, no 2 (1959), pp 215-16 

5 Author's interview with Manuel de Varona Loredo, Miami, 1989 A pro-Zionist Cuban publicist, 
Emilio Núñez Portuondo, 1s mentioned as explaining that Cuba did not support partition because it was 
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Israel, De Varona argued many years later, could not be done at any cost, otherwise “an 
indefinite state of war, as actually occurred, would ensue "9 Despite its attractiveness, De 
Varona’s explanation 1s also problematic For one thing, 1t conceals the fact that the ruling 
Auténticos had no party policy on Palestine For another, 1t fails to acknowledge that ın 
the absence of such a policy some Auténtico politicians saw no conflict between their 
party allegiance and support for the Zionist cause Thus, De Varona and other Auténtico 
politicians may legitimately have viewed partition as an infringement of the principle of 
non-intervention, and even have proclaimed as much, with praiseworthy integrity, when 
living in exile in Miami But the Grau government was apparently ready to countenance 
Cuban leadership at the inter-American conference in Chapultepec when seeking the 
meeting's| approval for a pro-Zionist statement in February-March 1945, while Auténtico 
politicians supported similar pronouncements by the Cuban Senate 1n October 1945 and 
September 1947 7 | 
Like other Latin American diplomats of the day, whether those who at the|outset 
were not supportive of the Zionist cause or others who later appear to have reconsidered 
their earlier pro-Zaonist stance,® Ambassador Belt was unenthused by the Zionist solution 
to the Jewish question Moreover, once the United Nations came to consider the Palestine 
question ın 1947, Belt steered Cuba into teamıng up with Colombia and El Salvador ın 
support of a formula concılıatory to the Arab side with respect to the terms of reference 
of the UN Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) Accordıng to this formula,lone of 
the subjects UNSCOP would have had to study was “the termination of the mandate over 
Palestine and the declaration of the independence of that country,” as pressed fon by the 
Arab states Moreover, together with the representatives of Argentina, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, and Nicaragua, Belt supported a resolution granting a bearing to the AHC, 
thereby affording an 1nternational platform to the representative body of Palestinian Arab 
nationalism Later, ın line with his reputation for sincerity and outspokenness,!9 Belt made 
no bones about his views on partition, and on UNSCOP’s majority recommendation, 
which he described as “unjust and inequitable "!! He also sought to win over other Latin 
American delegates to his point of view Finally, Belt told those who solicited Cuban 
support for partition that the proposed map for the Jewish state represented a threat to its 
HD \ 
inconvenient, a more succinct version of the same, in Domingo Amuchâstegul Alvarez and Emilio Arias Castillo, 
“Posıcıön de los paises de América Latina y el Caribe en la ONU ante la crisis del Medio Oriente (1947-1982) 
Condicionamiento y variaciones," (The Latin American and Caribbean States” stand at the UN on the Middle 
East Crisis [1947-1982]. Conditioning Factors and Variations) ın Domingo Amuchástegui Alvarez, Emilio Anas 
Castillo, Olga M Rufins Machin and Jorge Manfugás Lavigne, eds , Problemas actuales del mundo árabe 
(Current Problems of the Arab World) (Havana, 1988), p 7 
6 Author's interview with De Varona, Miami, 1989 
7 Central Zıonıst Archives (CZA), Jerusalem, Z5/11160, Ramón Zaydin to Natin Bıstrıtzky, 3 
February 1944 
8 Desafío (Buenos Aires/Montevideo), 21 December 1985, Benno Weiser Varon, "I Might Have 
Given the World Another Spin," Midstream, November 1982, p 40 
9 Jacob Robinson, Palestine and the United Nations Prelude to Solution (Washington, DC Public 
Affairs Press, 1947), pp. 79—80 
10 Nelson A Rockefeller papers, Rockefeller Archive Center, North Tarrytown, N Y Coordınator of 
Inter-American Affairs (CIAA) Background Material-Latin America 1943-1944 Sub-Series, Political Data on 


Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti and Venezuela (Including Biographies of Prominent Men), November 1944 
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people Put differently, he foresaw, quite accurately, that a partition scheme that would 
make the Jews live ın three triangular pieces of Palestinian territory would be vulnerable 
to Arab attack, and lead ın turn to a blood bath and/or protracted conflict 12 

Nevertheless, a review of the considerable evidence that has since entered the public 
domain suggests that 1f reports of Belt's ınımıcal attitude towards a Zionist homeland ın 
Palestine cannot be 1gnored, no convincing explanation for Cuba's opposition to partition 
can be based solely on this indubitable fact This article argues first, that President Grau 
was primarily responsible for the decision to cast Cuba's negative vote, and second, that 
as far as Grau and Belt were concerned, anti-Jewish and pro-Arab considerations, or for 
that matter sheer venality, are not convincing explanations for a far more complex 
situation that 1ncluded such factors as the state of US-Cuban relations, anti-communism 
and the health of the Auténtico ruling party The focus here, however, will be on a critical 
evaluation and unravelling of the aforementioned Arab, Cuban and Israeli myths about the 
reasons behind Cuba's position on partition 


ON THE ROLE OF PRESIDENT GRAU 


Ramón Grau succeeded General Fulgencio Batista y Zaldívar ın October 1944 
Cuban workers, peasants and professionals had good reason to be enthusiastic about the 
change, as during Grau's earlier presidency (September 1933-January 1934), a large 
number of measures favorable to them had been introduced Once inaugurated Grau 
sought to differentiate his second government from the more unsavory practices of Batista 
Nevertheless, for all his good 1ntentions, his record in office eventually revealed some of 
the worst traits of his predecessor Two years after Grau's inauguration, various 
newspaper and diplomatic analysts concurred ın emphasızıng that whatever changes Grau 
had introduced ın the handling of public affairs had been for the worse the regime seemed 
to them more presidential than ever Overriding the legislative and judicial powers, and 
ignoring the constitution, Grau tended to rule ın an autocratic fashion Consequently, the 
president appeared to head the state as well as the government while his prime mınısters 
seemed to play a smaller part in the cabinet than their predecessors under Batista 13 

Of particular importance ın ascertaining the president’s role ın the formulation of 
Cuba’s position on Palestine 1s the fact that early on, Grau assumed the conduct of the 
country’s foreign affairs This prompted the resignation, in October 1945, of his foreign 
mınıster, Gustavo Cuervo Rubio Cuervo alleged that his situation had become untenable 
as the president never consulted him Later events confirmed that despite filling the 
vacancy with Alberto Inocente Alvarez Cabrera first and Rafael González Muñoz 
thereafter, Grau continued to be Cuba’s de facto foreign minister Hence, two years after 
Cuervo’s resignation, the US ambassador in Havana contended that Cuban foreign policy 
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12 CZA, Z5/1335, Adelson to Toff, 13 March 1947, Z5/11056, Domfnguez to Toff, 26 Aprıl 1947, ISA, 
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13 Diario de la Marina (Havana), 15 and 16 October 1946, Carteles (Havana), 20 October 1946, Public 
Record Office (PRO), Kew, Foreign Office (FO) 371/51535/AN 3292 7 Dodds to Ernest Bevin, 22 October 
1946 
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was not directed by the foreign minister, but handled, "certainly insofar as 1ts main issues 
are concerned, by President Grau himself and Ambassador Belt "^ This prompts two 
conclusions One, that Grau's personal role ın foreign policy decision-making was 
certainly undiminished ın 1947, by the time Cuba was asked to take a stand on Jewish and 
Arab statehood in Palestine, and two, that Belt played a very important role ın the 
management of the country's foremost diplomatic priorities 

The question, though, 1s whether Palestine was one of the issues which Grau and Belt 
coordinated among themselves, or whether ıt was an issue that the president was only too 
happy to leave to his diplomats Although documentary evidence of Grau’s Hol 
ın the Palestine question 1n general, and the decision to oppose partition 1n particular, 18 
relatıvely'scanty, what we do know seems to show that the president himself intervened 
and did not leave the matter entirely to Belt’s individual discretion There are several 
elements in support of the notion that Grau had his say and could have steered Cuba 1n a 
different direction had he wished to do so 

First, a March 1947 report by a Zionist campaigner, Sender Kaplan, advised the 
Jewish Agency that Cuban stances at the United Nations were coordinated by Grau and 
Belt exclusively 15 Jt follows that the 1sland's foreign minister had little or no input in 
determining the position on Palestine Indeed, the foreign munister's near complete 
exclusion from the decision-making process was spelled out by another Zionist envoy, 
Charles Chapler, who visited Havana on behalf of the Jewish Agency in April-May 1947 
After having met with Foreign Minister González, Chapler argued that González did “not 
have much influence ın the present government ”15 Unfortunately for the supporters of 
Jewish sovereignty, González and Angel de la Solana, Cuba's Foreign Under-Secretary, 
appeared to be friendlier to the Zionist cause than Belt 

The Chapler mission also points to the fact that, once the Palestine question was put 
on the UN agenda, the Jewish Agency appealed to Grau directly As a result, the presiuent 
reportedly conferred with Belt, his ambassador at the United Nations, more than once 
during the UN debates on Palestine, ın particular during September-November 1947 
Moreover, owing to Zionist pressures and/or Belt's unwillingness to be held solely 
responsible for Cuba's negative vote, the ambassador returned to Havana for consultations 
on 27 November 1947, and failed to return to New York before the partition vote took 
place, two days later 

Furthermore, ın the lead up to the crucial ballot, Grau was approached by influential 
Cuban and US supporters of partition who sought to persuade hım to cast his country’s 
vote 1n favor of partition, or at the very least abstain from voting This, and the Cuban 
delegation's alternate envoy Ernesto Dihigo's unwillingness to be out on a limb, are 
intimations that, directly or indirectly, Dıhıgo's final instructions on the partition vote 
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came from Havana when Belt was already there, and emanated from the hıghest authorıty 
ın the island 

Unless one assumes that Kaplan and Chapler were utterly wrong, it 1s reasonable to 
deduce from the above that the president neither left the decision completely to Belt nor 
washed his hands from the Palestine question At the same tıme, though, Grau could not 
have given his undivided attention to Palestine because of his other commitments, a fact 
that gave Belt consıderable leeway to make his own decisions. However, until such time 
as ıt can be established, conclusively, that the ambassador strayed from presidential 
guidelines, reports by pro-Zionist Cubans that Belt was directed not to adopt a negative 
stance towards Jewish national aspirations in 1947, are only evidence that Grau and Belt 
had discussed the 1ssue of Palestine, while the content of such discussions cannot as yet 
be ascertained 17 | 

Hence, 1t 15 unavoidable to deduce that Grau was "the foremost culpnt" of Cuba's 
anti-partition vote, as colorfully posited by Kaplan 15 Unlike other oral history based 
evidence, Kaplan's argument 1s not only a logical extension of the 1947 reports, but also 
consistent with the president's performance after being voted into office, and 1n particular 
his vast accumulation of powers and the watered down roles of his ministers De Varona 
maintained that “Grau delegated nothing "!? Hence, even if such supporters of Zionism as 
Carlos Prío Socarrás and Cuervo, both of them enrolled ın the Jewish Agency-inspired 
Cuban pro-(Hebrew) Palestine Committee, had stayed on as Grau's respective Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, and steadfastly argued in favor of a less antagonistic 
attitude toward Jewish statehood, the outcome would not necessarily have been very 
different 2° 


ON THE ARAB DIMENSION 


Soon after the passage of the resolution on partition, Benno Weiser (later Varon), at 
the tıme of the voting the Bogota-based Jewish Agency representative for South 
America's Northern Cone countries and Panama, wrote perceptively that the political and 
economic power of the Arabs ın Chile, Cuba and Mexico was decisive ın explaining these 
countnes’ non-affirmative votes Decades later, a Chilean actor of Transjordanian descent, 
Alejandro Hales Jamarne, who was familiar with Arab efforts to sway Chile’s President 
Gabriel González Videla's government to abandon the supporters of partition, quite 
independently concurred with Weiser's early judgment Hales ascribed the unwillingness 
of Latin American states to take sides "to actions largely undertaken by the Arab 
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communities ” This was an oblique, yet critical reference to deficient lobbying on the part 
of the Arab states ?! 

Evidently, in some Latin American states the Zionists faced Arab competition from 
prominent members of the Lebanese, Palestinian and Syrian communities 1n the region, 
including Juan Yarur ın Chile, Moisés Azize ın Honduras, and Miguel Sımön Abed ın 
Mexico, who used their connections ın government and/or opposition circles, to counter, 
as best they could, Zionist efforts In Cuba's case, the Arab dimension to its opposition to 
partition ıs suggested by a coincidence of Arab-Cuban stances at the United Nations, as 
well as by Lebanon's Arab League-inspired anti-partition lobbying of Grau, especially 
after July 1946, when Charles Malık, the Lebanese Minister to Washington and UN 
delegate, was accredited as the non-resident Lebanese minister to Cuba There was also 
the belated agitation of an activist minority within Cuba's Arab community > Neverthe- 
less, Arablefforts on behalf of Palestine, as noted by Hales, were “not too skilful ”?? For 
example, an Arab League-sponsored delegation, ın Latın Ainerica since July 1947, arrived 
ın Havana'ın February 1948, two months after the crucial vote on partition Although the 
delegation's primary purpose was to rally the support of Lebanese, Palestinian and Syrian 
expatriates for the Arab cause, rather than that of the Latin American countries’ leaders, 
nevertheless, wherever possible, the Arab League envoys also engaged in diplomatic 
contacts with Latın American governments 24 Because Arab League efforts, as well as 
those of the Arab community on the ısland, took off rather late and were, more often than 
not, 1nadequately followed up, their effectiveness appears to have been largely dependent on 
other factors, including the setbacks encountered by their Zionist adversaries Attesting to this 
are both diplomatic and public relations initiatives on the Cuban scene by both sides 

Whereas the first Zionist envoy, who tried to secure Cuban support for Jewish 
statehood ın the'crucial post-war period, was received by Batista’s Prime Minister, Ramón 
Zaydin, in 1944, ıt was not before August 1947 that Victor Khuri, the Spanish-speaking 
Lebanese Minister ın London, arrived 1n Havana on an Arab League-sanctioned mission 
(not to be confused with the League delegation that visited Cuba ın February 1948) 
Accompanied by Malik and another Lebanese diplomat, Khuri was seen by Grau 
Officially described as a goodwill tour of the various Latin American countries, Khurt’s 
main aim, nonetheless, was to familiarize the region’s governments with the! Arab 
consensus position on the Palestine question 2 Not only was this suspected by British and 
US diplomats of the day, and also by their Zionist interlocutors, but the accuracy of such 
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perceptions has since been confirmed by two Lebanese dıplomats, Nadim Dımıshgıya and 
Joseph Shadid At the time, the former served under Khuri as Lebanon's Commercial 
Attaché in London, while the latter, a junior diplomat, accompanied Khurı throughout 
Latin America ?6 i 

Whereas the Jewish Agency-ınspıred Cuban pro-(Hebrew) Palestine Committee was 
set up in 1944, a nval Pan-Arab Committee only came into being some three years later, 
in September 1947 Unlike the Zıonıst body, which was almost exclusively made up of 
front line non-Jewish public opinion molders, its Arab counterpart ıncluded distinguished 
members of the Lebanese, Palestinian and Syrian communities 27 In a country with a 
government relatively 1mpervious to public opinion, however, ıt mattered little that the 
Pan-Arab Committee was nowhere near as articulate and successful with Cuba's more 
than 200 media outlets as its pro-(Hebrew) Palestine opposite number ?? One of the 
Pan-Arab Commıttee's leading members, Havana University Professor Pedro Kourı, 
described by Cuban youth leader, Max Lesnick, as a former colleague of Grau's at 
medical school? was better placed than any pro-Zionist campaigner and could have 
brought the Arab viewpoint to the president's attention Such connections were probably 
more significant than the suspected Spanısh Falangist affiliation of some Pan-Arab 
Committee members 

In summary, despite the early start of Jewish Agency efforts, among other things to 
assess and counter the lobbying potential of Cuba's Lebanese, Palestinians and Syrians, 
some prominent Arab community members, once roused, gave the Arab viewpoint an 
edge over that of the Zionists They helped to erode the comparative advantage garnered 
by the latter since 1944 Whether their exertions were decisive in securing Cuba's vote 
against partition at the United. Nations, 1s an altogether different matter 

During his August 1947 meeting with the Lebanese delegation, the Cuban head-of- 
state let ıt be known, according to Shadid, that his country would oppose partition 39 It 1s 
worth stressing that the meeting predated the Pan-Arab Committee”s establishment If, by 
then, Grau had already made up his mind-something which has yet to be venfied by 
Cuban and Lebanese diplomatic records-Shadid's evaluation of the achievements of the 
Khurı mission, like the importance of the Arab committee’s later activities, needs to be 
reassessed Without belittling their achievements for the Arab cause, their main success 
was undoubtedly to have helped to strengthen Grau's resolve 

As a mark of gratitude, the Pan-Arab Committee called on Cuba's Lebanese, 
Palestinian and Syrian voters to support Prío, Grau's candidate in the 1948 election 
Although not one of the most active pro-(Hebrew) Palestine committee members, Prío, 
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nonetheless, had been part of that body's leadership Once elected, however, his 
government recognized de facto, rather than de Jure, Israel’ s independence, a move meant, 
among other things, to smooth the transition between both Auténtico administrations 


ON BELT'S AMERICANOPHILIA 


There have been claims that the United States did very little to line up Latin 
American support for partition, and that, therefore, Belt, who was an Americanophile, felt 
under no pressure to vote against partition ?! According to a State Department bıograph- 
1cal sketch, Belt had done “yeoman service to have our views accepted by the [Cuban] 
delegation" at the inter-American conference of Chapultepec, as well as on! other 
occasions 32 His ınımıcal attitude towards Zıonısm might have received a shot 1n the arm 
from certain US dıplomats, such as H Bartlett Wells who believed ın “the political and 
social assimilation of Jews into the life of the communities ın which they reside ”33, Wells 
was the State Department's political liaison officer with the Cuban delegation at the United 
Nations ın 1946 However, Belt was known to carry out his president's instructions 
faithfully Having served as Grau's election campaign manager in 1944, Belt was seen as 
“thoroughly loyal"34 Presumably because of his adherence to presidential guidelines, 
during the second part of the UN General Assembly ın 1946, Belt had allowed one of his 
aides, Enrique Pérez Cisneros, to hold positions on a number of issues that "did not agree 
with" those of the United States 35 If this is anything to go by, it demonstrates that, 
however personally sympathetic to the United States Belt was, he was a professional man 
who obeyed his government's instructions, even if it meant voting against the US- 
supported partition plan 


ON THE PURPORTED ROLE OF BELT'S ANTI-SEMITISM 


The claim that Belt was anti-Jewish, whether made by Senator Eduardo Chibás Ribas 
or US businessman Lawrence Berenson, 1s a priori 1nconsistent with the ambassador's 
record In September 1935, for instance, while he was mayor of Havana, he played a 
leading part 1n the capital city's celebration of the 800th anniversary of the birth of Rabbi 
Moshe ben Maimon, the famous Iberian philosopher, theologian and physician, better 
known as Maimonides While Belt may subsequently have changed his stance, at the time, 
Cuban Jews viewed his participation at these events as a definite mark of friendship 
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towards the Jewish community 56 Furthermore, during the UN Special Session on 
Palestine (Aprıl-May 1947), principled and/or tactical considerations led Belt to table a 
resolution supporting the Jewish Agency's right to be heard 

Grau also does not appear to have been anti-Jewish In his post-inauguration speech, 
in 1944, he declared his support for the struggle for political and economic self- 
determination, and called on Cubans to support Jewish aspirations ?? He vowed, two years 
later, to forward the reparation of the 1njustices "suffered by the Jewish people," whom he 
described as “a respected and excellent community, and one which so often has been a 
source of inspiration ın our great works and those of mankind ”38 

Chibás interest 1n gaining supporters for his newly formed Cuban People's Party 
(Ortodoxo); an offshoot of the ruling Auténticos, may have impelled hım to make those 
unfounded accusations and take advantage of his position as a prominent member of the 
pro-(Hebrew) Palestine committee, to capitalize on Jewish distrust' of Grau The same 
month that the Ortodoxos came into being, Chıbâs began interpreting Cuba’s unsympa- 
thetic attitude to Zionist requests as a manifestation of Grau’s anti-Jewishness Thus, as 
political adversaries, Chibás and other Ortodoxos must be viewed as too interested a party 
for their picture of the president and his ambassador to be taken at face value In fact, 
earlier when Chıbâs was part of the coterie of presidential insiders, and even when he 
began to distance himself from Grau, he made no allegations about Grau’s or Belt’s 
anti-Jewish inclinations 39 

Although allegations of Grau’s anti-Semitism were also made by Lawrence Beren- 
son, the Jewish chairman of the New York-based Cuban-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, his claim 1s no more credible than Chibás' In fact, 1f anything, ıt may be even less 
so because of Berenson’s closeness to Batista and his distance from Grau Considered by 
the US embassy ın Havana as someone involved ın “lucrative and at times questionable 
activities,’ and more bluntly as a “crook” by Kaplan, Berenson was not known to have any 
first-hand knowledge of Grau Hence, Berenson’s accusations reflect more his resentment 
at the loss of business and/or other advantages previously accruing from his close 
association with Batista, than on Grau’s attitude towards Jews 40 

In summary, proofs of Belt’s and/or Grau's anti-Jewishness remain, at least for the 
time being, conspicuous by their absence As a factor 1n Cuba's anti-partition stand at the 
United Nations, the available evidence suggests that their anti-Jewishness 1s at best an 
unsubstantiated possibility Granted, the Jewish community had held back when ap- 
proached by two Auténtico campaigners seeking Cuban Jewry’s support for Grau’s 
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election in 1944 Indeed, the Jewish leadership had proclaimed that it would leave it to the 
conscience of every voting Jew to decide for whom to vote Jewish anxieties about the 
anti-foreign implications of Grau’s earlier motto ‘Cuba for the Cubans,’ and ensuing 
legislation, were not allayed by these emissartes” assurances that naturalized foreigners 
had nothing to fear! Nevertheless, until solid evidence to sustain the allegations of 
anti-Jewishness 1s uncovered ıt would appear to be quite odd that at a time when the|defeat 
of Nazism and its genocidal policies had elicited considerable international sympathy for 
the Jews, Cuban politicians, who had not shown their anti-Semitism earlier, should 
become anti-Jewish overnight And, it 1s curious that their supposed antı-J ewishness did 
not affect the daily life of Cuban Jewry but expressed itself selectively, and un the 
opposition to the partition of Palestine principally Even 1f one assumes that Grau resented 
the bias ın favor of Batista of the voters among the island's estimated 10,000 Jews, the 
notion that this alone would explain Cuba's anti-Jewish statehood vote seems simplistic, 
if not patently absurd 


ON THE ACCUSATIONS OF BRIBERY | 


Zıonıst sources have long asserted that Belt's wife received an expensive piece of 
Jewelery from the Saudis, 1mplying that Belt's choice to vote against partition was 
motivated by pecumary interests Probably the least important of all the accusations hurled 
at the Cuban diplomat, this putative episode, however, must be addressed here precisely 
because it figures as fact ın the memoirs of two supporters of Jewish statehood-Moshe 
Tov and Berta Singerman-as well as receives mention ın the first volume of Political and 
Diplomatic Documents, produced by the Israel State Archives “5 

To begin with, the existence of such a Jewel 1s contested both by the alleged recipient 
and a Palestinian observer 4 Moreover, since there is no available press coverage of the 
ceremony where the alleged gift,^5 either a diamond or pearl necklace,*6 was offered, it 1s 
unclear whether such a gift was actually given and, 1f it was, what it consisted of To make 
matters more confusing, Sıngerman, an acknowledged player in Israeli efforts to secure 
Cuban recognition of the Jewish state's independence, as well as Israeli diplomat Michael 
Comay before her," described the recipient as Cuba's foreign minister González 
Singerman also referred to the necklace as a gift to deprive Israel of recognition by the 
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43 Michael Comay to Bernard Gering, 3 December 1947, ın Political and Diplomatic Documents, 
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45 For a hitherto elusive press clipping showing Saudi Prince Faysal al-Sa'ud bestowing the jewel on 
Belt's wife, see Tov, El murmullo de Israel, p 152 

46 For the pearl necklace version, see Berta Sıngerman, Mis dos vidas (My Two Lives) (Buenos Aires 
Tres Tiempos, 1984), pp 263 

47 At the tıme Comay was ın charge of the Jewish Agency's New York office Nevertheless, it would 
be imprudent to 1gnore Comay's remoteness from the Agency's Latin American affairs when considering some 
of his comments on the region's voters at the UN session devoted to partition, as well as the fact that the 
Agency's Latin American Department operated from New York 
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Grau government 43 If Singerman's recounting of the event and its dating are correct, then 
the implications are twofold First, she implies that the Saudi present was made after 14 
May 1948, and not before Israel's 1ndependence day, and was not meant primarily as a 
reward for Cuba's opposition to partition Second, Singerman’s story rules out the 
possibility that ıt was Belt who was being bribed and/or rewarded 

Lending a degree of support to Tov's version, however, 1s the acknowledged fact that 
Cuban politics was permeated by corruption and that the Saudis offered lavish presents to 
diplomats UN Assistant Secretary General David Owen, for instance, received an 
embroidered robe and a yevvel-encrusted dagger at about the same time Like Owen, Belt's 
wife admitted that after the partition vote, the Saudi monarch presented her husband with 
an embroidered robe and an accompanying headgear There was even talk of pure-bred 
Arabian horses ^?" However, ın the absence of conclusive evidence as to the date of the 
necklace episode, or for that matter of 1ts existence, it 1s quite possible that the allegations 
may have been made to smear Belt for his position on partition 

Despite an initial unwillingness to exploit the venality of certain politicians, the Jewish 
Agency's data bank on influential Latin Americans did accumulate information about their 
foibles, among other things This would eventually prove useful For example, the card 
on Alvarez, Grau's Commerce Minister and later his Foreign Minister until January 1947, 
recorded that he was a businessman of doubtful integrity, with a “price tag "59 The usefulness 
of such information on Alvarez's corruptibility 1s highlighted by his part ın Cuba's 
recognition of Israel's 1ndependence ın January 1949, when he was serving as his country's 
representative to the United Nations The Job earned Alvarez a handsome Israeli reward, 
which he gladly accepted 51 Long before this, money also had changed hands to secure 
Alvarez's approval of Cuban visas for a huge number of Jewish refugees 52 

Dismayed at Belt's unhelpfulness during the UN General Assembly session 1n 1946, 
the Jewish Agency first sought to find an important client of the ambassador's law practice 
who would be willing to convince Belt to change his position. This proved to be difficult 
À few months later, Zionist envoy Chapler reported that he had "investigated all angles 
concerning Mr Belt and a possible source of influence on him Strange to relate, such 1s 
not to be found ın Havana He does not have any friends that could influence hım at all 
Nor does he have any important clients 1n Havana as he never reached the stage of having 
an important law office there " This was so, the envoy reported, because Belt had began 
"to mix in politics at the early stage of his career "5? 

Unpleasant though the entire 1ssue of bribery undoubtedly 1s, by May 1947 the 
Jewish Agency had already countenanced the use of cash gifts to Cuban pressmen to 
augment their not insubstantial fnendly feelings towards Zıonısm That the Agency was not, 
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however, yet prepared to offer financial 1nducements to Grau's inner circle 1s suggested 
by that same envoy’s reported difficulties ın getting to “the people who do have power 
at the present time ” If one wanted to reach them, it would have to be done “ın a manner that 
we are against employing "55 Later, as the decisive vote drew nearer and a two-thirds majority 
in favor of partition seemed elusive, the Jewish Agency shed its scruples 

Evidence of this change of track comes from, amongst others, the State Department's 
Gordon Merriam, who reported Mrs Belt's disclosure that her husband was promised “all 
the money and other facılıtıes necessary to brıng about his election"55 as Cuba's president 
ın exchange for a pro-partition vote For his part, Nakhla alleged that the Zionists sent 
Mrs Belt an expensive fur coat which she refused 56 Mrs Belt's recollection 1s somewhat 
different Asked by a member of a Zionist delegation that visited her husband in New 
York, whether she had a fur coat, Mrs Belt answered she did not Whereupon the visitor 
retorted that such a situation ought to be remedied, to which the ambassador’s wife 
rejoined that her husband would not allow her to accept any such garment even 1f one were 
presented to her 57 Likewise, Belt himself summoned Tov, early in 1948, to bring to his 
attention an offer of $30,000, made ın exchange for a shift from an anti-Jewish statehood 
to an antı-Arab stand during the UN session in Paris While this episode 1s derisively 
portrayed 1n Tov’s memoirs as a possible indication of Belt’s asking price for such an 
unexpected pro-Zionist volte-face, his robust and credible denial that such a reward had 
been offered by the Jewish Agency clearly does not rule out the possibility that other 
Zionist-inspired individuals may have been directed to do so 58 | 


t 


EPILOGUE 


Irrefutable answers to the problem of what really motivated Cuban opposition to 
partition at the decisive UN vote will possibly have to wait until Cuban archival material 
is made available While it has been said that all the relevant files of the Cuban mission 
were destroyed before Alvarez took over Belt's position at the United Natıons,”” further 
research, nonetheless, 1s justified to achieve a coherent and conclusive picture of Cuba's 
record on Jewish statebood 1n Palestine 

Meanwhile, the above discussion strongly suggests that Havana's anti-partition vote 
was far from Belt's exclusive responsibibty Moreover, undeniable as were the American, 
Arab, and Zionist dimensions of Cuba's performance on the Palestine question, 1t 15 more 
than apparent that explanations based solely on meshing together its ambassador”s 
vvell-establıshed deference to leading State Department officials, as well as mutterings 
about his being in the Arabs' pocket, or, like Grau, of being anti-Jewish, are, unfortunately 
either unconvincing, or misleading or both 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Egypt, Lebanon 
1997 


Jan. 16: The Israeli cabinet voted 11 to seven to 
approve the Israeli-Palestinian agreement on He- 
bron signed on 15 January Minister of Science 
Bınyamın Begin resigned in protest Later, the 
Knesset approved the plan by a vote of 87 to 17 
The Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
condemned the agreement [1/16, 1/17 NYT] 

Jan. 17: In Hebron, Israeli forces redeployed 
from 80 percent of the city designated for Pales- 
tınıan control Palestinian police entered the city 


and began secunty patrols [1/18 NYT] 
BEN 
The Chronology was prepared by the editorial assıstant 


Chronology 


January 16, 1997-Aprıl 15, 1997 


A clash between Palestiman civilians and Is- 
rael: soldiers at a market resulted ın the injury of 
one Israeli soldier. [1/18 NYT] 


J an. 19: In Hebron, Palestiman National Author- 


, 


ity (PNA) president Yasir Arafat entered the town 
for the first time since 1965 and addressed a 
crowd numbering an estimated 60,000 people 
[1/20 NYT] 

Jan. 26: The Israeli Labor and Likud parties 
unveiled a joint plan for dealing with Palestinians 
during final status negotiations The plan lays a 
framework for a unified Israeli position vis-à-vis 
the Palestimans [1/27 FT] 

Jan. 27: Israeli authorities forced the evacuation 
of the Jahalin Bedouın tribe from their homes near 
East Jerusalem They were relocated to a site,on 
the outskirts of East Jerusalem [1/28 WP] 

Jan. 28: In Amman, PNA president Arafat met 
with Jordan's King Husayn to discuss Arab- 
Israeli relations [1/30 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: The political leader of HAMAS, Musa 
Muhammad Abu Marzuq, dropped his appeal of a 
US order extraditing him to Israel] He was ar- 
rested 1n the United States on 25 July 1995 [1/30 
NYT] 

Feb. 2: During the World Economic Forum in 
Davos, Switzerland, Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu met with PNA president Arafat to discuss 
extending Palestiman self-rule Netanyahu also 
met with Egyptian president Husnı Mubarak [2/3 
NYT, WP] 
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Feb. 3: In Tunis, PNA president Arafat met with 
Tunısıan president Zayn al-'Abdin bin-'Ah to 
discuss Arab-Israelı relations. [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 4: Israel revoked the travel permit of the 
Jerusalem bureau chief of the London-based daily 
Al-Hayat, Ruba Husan, effectively barring her 
from working ın the city [2/6 WP] 

Feb. 5: The Ramallah-based publication A/- 
Ayyam reported that Israel released suspected 
HAMAS leader Isma'ıl Abu-Shanab after eight 
years’ imprisonment [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 10: At the Erez checkpoint, PNA president 
Arafat met with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
to discuss implementation of the Hebron agree- 
ment [2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 11: Israel released 30 Palestinian women 
who had been imprisoned for various crimes The 
women, who agreed not to engage ın terrorism, 
were released as part of the September 1995 
“Oslo II” agreement [2/12 NYT] 

Feb. 13: In Washington, Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu met with US president Bill Clinton to 
discuss the Arab-Israelı peace process [2/14 FT] 

In Hebron, Israeli soldiers stopped the con- 
struction of apartment buildings by Jewish set- 
tlers [2/14 WSJ] 

In Hebron, Israeli soldiers broke up a clash 
between Jewish settlers and Palestinians at a 
Palestinian market ın the Jewish sector that had 
been reopened on 12 February [2/14 WP] 

Feb. 16: In Kibbutz Maale Hahamısha, Palestin- 
lan representative Mahmud ‘Abbas and Israeli 
foreign minister David Levy met to renew talks 
on Palestinian air and seaports, passage between 
Gaza and the West Bank, economic affairs, and 
other issues [2/17 NYT, FT] 

Feb. 18: Seventeen Likud members of the Knes- 
set threatened to withdraw support for the gov- 
ernment of Israeli prime minister Netanyahu un- 
less he approved building ın the Har Homa area 
(known to Palestinians as Jabal Abu Ghunaym) ın 
East Jerusalem [2/19 FT] 

Feb. 19:: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu an- 
nounced that Israel would build 6,500 housing 
units in Har Homa The announcement brought 
strong criticism from Palestinians [2/20 WP] 
Feb. 23: In Amman, Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu and Jordan’s King Husayn met to discuss 
Arab-Israeli issues, particularly the Har Homa 
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issue and Israeli-Jordanian relations [2/27 FBIS, 
2/24 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 25: In Hizmeh, ın the West Bank, three 
Israeli undercover agents killed one Palestinian 
and wounded three others (2/26 NYT] 

Feb. 26: The Israeli government approved a plan 
to build a 6,500-unit housing settlement for Jews 
in Har Homa Israel had also approved 3,000 
housing units for Palestinians ın East Jerusalem 
Palestinians condemned the plan [2/27 NYT] 
Feb. 27: Near Har Homa, hundreds of Palestin- 
ıans staged a demonstration to protest Israeli plans 
for a 6,500-unit Jewish settlement there [2/28 
NYT] 

In Nablus, representatives of HAMAS, the 

Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO), the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), and the Democratic Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine (DFLP) met to discuss a unified 
Palestinian position in upcoming final status ne- 
gotiations with Israel [2/28 NYT] 
Mar. 3: A strike, sponsored by the Palestinian 
Council to protest Israeli plans to build in Har 
Homa, closed businesses and stopped activity 
throughout Palestinian-controlled areas [3/4 
NYT] 

In Washington, PNA president Arafat met with 
US president Clinton to discuss US-Palestinian 
relations and Israeli plans to build settlements ın 
Har Homa Clinton said the plan created “mıs- 
trust” among the peace process partıcıpants (3/4 
NYT] | 
Mar. 4: Israeli prime minister Netanyahu ordered 
the closing of four offices ın East' Jerusalem 
operated by the PNA The order was not to take 
effect for up to four days [3/4 NYT]' 

Mar. 5: In Cairo, Israeli prime minister. Netan- 
yahu met with Egyptian president Mübarak The 
two discussed Israeli settlements 1n Har Homa, 
espionage charges against Israeli “Azzam “Azzam 
and bilateral relations [3/6 NYT] 

Mar. 7: The United States, a permanent member 
of the UN Security Council, vetoed a Security 
Council resolution that stated that Israeli plans to 
build at Har Homa “were illegal and a major 
obstacle to peace ” [3/8 NYT] 

The Israel: cabinet approved a plan for Israel: 
troops to withdraw from 9 percent of occupied 
territory ın the West Bank The plan gives Pales- 
tınıans control of 4 8 percent of the West Bank 
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Thirty-two percent would be under joint control 
[3/7 NYT] 

At Har Homa, Palestinians and left-wing Israe- 
lis demonstrated against the Har Homa settlement 
plan [3/8 NYT] 

In Cairo, PNA president Arafat met with Egyp- 
tian president Mubarak to discuss recent talks 
with US president Clinton and Israel prime mın- 
ister Netanyahu [3/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 8: In Amman, PNA president Arafat met 
with Jordan’s King Husayn to discuss Israel’s Har 
Homa settlement plan [3/9 WP] 

Mar. 9: Jordan’s King Husayn wrote a letter to 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu in which he 
criticized Netanyahu for proceeding with plans to 
build Jewish housing at Har Homa, saying “I 
sense an intent to destroy all I worked for to build 
between our peoples and states ” [3/12 NYT] 
Mar. 10: In Washington, US president Clinton 
met with Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss 
Arab-Israeli relations They agreed to attempt to 
revive the Israeli-Syrian dialogue [3/12 FT] 

In East Jerusalem, nght wing Jews demon- 

strated outside the Orient House against conces- 
sions to the PNA [3/11 FT] 
Mar. 13: In Amman, members of several wom- 
en's groups staged a demonstration at the US 
embassy to protest the US veto of the UN Secunty 
Council resolution on Har Homa on 7 March 
[3/17 FBIS] 

The UN General Assembly passed a resolution 
censuring Israel on its Har Homa settlement plans 
[3/14 NYT] 

At an area jointly controlled by Jordan and 
Israel on their border, Ahmad Musa Daqamsa, a 
Jordanian border guard, killed seven and 
wounded six Israeli school girls on a field trip 
The area 1s known as the “Island of Peace" 
Jordan's King Husayn said he felt “a deep sense 
of shame and anger that this thing should hap- 
pen ” 13/14 NYT] 

Mar. 15: In Gaza, representatıves of the Unıted 
States, Russia, Europe, Japan and Arab countries 
met to discuss Israeli plans to build housing at Har 
Homa The United States refused to agree to a 
resolution condemning Israel's plan [3/16 NYT] 
Mar. 16: In Tselafon and Beit Shemesh, Israel, 
Jordan's King Husayn visited the families of 
seven Israeli school girls killed by a Jordanian 


soldier on 13 March Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu accompanied the King. [3/17 NYT] 

Mar 18: Construction began on a Jewish housing 
project ın Har Homa Israel: soldiers protected the 
construction. [3/19 NYT] 

Mar. 20: In Cairo, Egyptian president Mubarak 
met with PNA president Arafat, Lebanese prime 
minister Rafiq al-Harırı, and Syrian foreign min- 
ıster Faruq al-Shara” to discuss Israeli construc- 
tion at Har Homa [3/21 NYT] 

It was reported that Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu had suggested to Jordan's King Hu- 
sayn that Israeli-Palestinian final-status negotia- 
tions be accelerated and take place during a 
six-month period [3/20 NYT] 

Near Bethlehem, 150 Palestinian students 
broke through a line of Palestinian security forces 
and attacked Israel soldiers at Rachel’s Tomb 
The Israelis used tear gas to repel the attackers 
and one Palestinian was injured The Palestinians 
were protesting Israeli construction at Har Homa 
[3/21 NYT] 

Mar. 21: The United States vetoed a UN Security 
Council resolution calling on Israel to end con- 
struction at Har Homa [3/22 NYT] 

In Tel Aviv, a suicide bomb killed three people 
and wounded an undetermined number in a café 
Israeli prime minister Netanyahu accused the 
PNA of allowing the bombing to occur HAMAS 
claimed responsibility for the attack [3/22 WP, 
NYT] 

Palestinian police arrested suspected HAMAS 
leader Ibrahim Mugadıma for instigating the Tel 
Aviv suicide bombing [3/23 NYT] 

Israel banned Palestinians from the West Bank 
from crossing to Israel for work [4/13 NYT] 
Mar. 22: In Hebron, Palestinians clashed with 
Israeli security forces Some 80 Palestinians were 
wounded [3/23 NYT] 

Mar. 23: In Hebron, Palestinian demonstrators 
attempted to throw stones at Israeli soldiers but 
were restrained by Palestinian security forces 
[3/24 NYT] 

Mar. 24: It was reported that the Omani Interna- 
tional Trade Company rejected “Israeli applica- 
tons to participate ın its October trade confer- 
ence, citing the break-down of the peace process 
[3/25 FBIS] 

In Bethlehem, stone-throwing Palestinian dem- 
onstrators clashed with Israeli soldiers at Rachel's 


Tomb Palestinian security forces intervened to 
separate the partıes 13/25 VVP) 

The PNA suspended joint security patrols with 
Israeli forces amid calls by Israeli authorities for 
the PNA to crack down on Islamist opponents of 
the peace process [3/25 NYT] 

In Gaza, Israeli security forces at a road block 
fatally shot a Palestinian. [3/25 NYT] 

Mar. 25: In Bethlehem, Palestinian demonstra- 
tors clashed with Israeli security forces Three 
Palestinians were injured [3/26 NYT] 

Mar. 26: In Bethlehem, Hebron and Ramallah, 
Palestinian demonstrators and Israeli security 
forces clashed Some 24 Palestinians were re- 
ported wounded 13/27 NYT] 

Mar. 27: In Damascus, Lebanese president Ilyas 
al-Hırawı met with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad 
to discuss the Arab-Israeli peace process and 
bilateral relations. [3/28 FBIS] 

In Morocco, US envoy Denis Ross met with 
PNA president Arafat to discuss ending Israeli- 
Palestınıan violence [3/28 WSJ] 

The lawyer for Ahmad Musa Daqamsa, a Jor- 
danian soldier who fatally shot seven Israeli girls 
on 13 March, stated that Daqamsa had fired on the 
girls afteri they mocked him during his prayers 
[3/28 WP] 

Mar. 28: In Tunisia, PNA president Arafat met 
with Tunisian president Bin-‘Ali to discuss the 
status of Israeli-Palestinian relations [4/1 FBIS] 

In Hebron, Israeli security forces and Palestin- 
1an demonstrators clashed [3/29 NYT] 

In Israel, US envoy Ross met with Israeli prime 
minister Netanyahu to discuss ending Israel- 
Palestiman violence [3/29 NYT] 

Mar. 29: Jerusalem Television 2 reported that 
PNA authorities had arrested "four leading HA- 
MAS activists " [4/1 FBIS] 

Near Ramallah, a clash between Palestinian 
demonstrators and Israeli security forces resulted 
ın the death of a Palestinian [3/30 NYT] 

Mar. 30: In Nablus, Palestinian security forces 
held back thousands of Palestinian demonstrators 
attempting to march on an Israeli post at Joseph's 
Tomb Israeli tanks were deployed near the town 
ın anticipation of violence [3/31 NYT] 

Mar. 31: Meeting ın Carro, the League of Arab 
States reactivated the boycott of Israel and froze 
relatıons with Israel because of Israeli construc- 
tion at Har Homa [4/1 NYT] 
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In Surf, near Hebron, Israeli authorities demol- 
ıshed the home of suicide bomber Musa Ghnay- 
mat, who bombed a Tel Aviv café on 21 March 
Ghnaymat's wife and four children were expelled 
from the home [4/1 NYT] 

Apr. 1: Near Nablus, Israeli soldiers fatally shot a 
Palestinian plain-clothed officer during la confron- 
tation with Palestinian demonstrators [4/2 NYT] 

In Gaza, near a Jewish settlement, two bombs 
exploded, wounding several Palestinians The 
bombings were apparently suicide attacks that 
failed However, Palestinian reports’ said that 
Israeli military personnel were responsible [4/2, 
4/3, 4/4 NYT] 

In Washington, Jordan’s King Husayn met with 

US president Clinton to discuss the crisis in 
Arab-Israeli relations [4/2 WP] 
Apr. 2: Near Jalazun, in the West Bank, a fire 
bomb caused a bus carrying Israeli soldiers to lose 
control and overturn The driver and 11 soldiers 
were wounded Jalazun was put under curfew 
while Israeli security forces searched for the 
assailant [4/3 NYT] 

In Itamar, near Nablus, two Jewish settlers beat 

a disabled Palestinian man after Palestinians 
stoned the settlers’ car Israeli police arrested the 
settlers [4/3 NYT] | 
Apr. 3: Israel withdrew its request for the extra- 
dition from the United States of a senior HAMAS 
leader, Musa Muhammad Abu Marzuq [4/4 
NYT] 
Apr. 6: In Minnesota, Israeli prime minister 
Netanyahu met with Jordan's King Husayn (who 
was 1n the United States for medical treatment) to 
discuss accelerated final status negotiations [4/7 
NYT] 

At Hebron University, HAMAS staged an anti- 

Israel demonstration [4/7 NYT] 
Apr. 7: In Kharbatha, 1n the West Bank, a Jewish 
settler shot and wounded a Palestinian. An Israeli 
report stated that the settler's car had been stoned 
while a Palestinian report said the shooting was 
unprovoked [4/8 NYT] 

In Washington, Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu met with US president Clinton to discuss 
restarting Israeli-Palestinian talks (4/8 NYTI 

Oman refused to issue visas to two Israeli 
dıplomats, 1n accordance with a League of Arab 
States resolution passed ın retaliation for Israeli 
building at Har Homa [4/8 NYT] 
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Apr. 8: In Hebron, riots sparked by the fatal 
shooting of a Palestinian by two Jewish settlers 
led to clashes between Palestinians and Israeli 
security forces Two Palestinians were fatally shot 
in the clashes and 100 more were wounded 
Palestınıan security forces attempted to separate 
the Palestinian demonstrators and the Israeli 
forces [4/9 NYT] 

In Hebron, clashes between Palestinians and 

Israeli security forces developed after the funeral 
of Nadir al-Sayyid, who was shot by Israeli 
security forces on 8 April Despite efforts by 
Palestinian security forces to separate the two 
sides, 30 people were injured [4/10 NYT] 
Apr. 10: Palestinian security sources reported 
that Israeli and Palestinian security forces each 
arrested two members of a HAMAS cell thought 
to be responsible for the 21 March Tel Aviv 
bombing Also, one of the arrested men led 
investigators to the body of an Israeli soldier 
HAMAS had kidnapped ın September 1996 (4/11 
NYT] 

In Washington, Palestiman representatives 

Sa”ıb “Urayqat and Mahmud ‘Abbas met with US 
secretary of state Madeleine Albright to discuss 
PNA efforts to end anti-Israel violence [4/11 WP] 
Apr. 11: In Hebron, two Palestimans and three 
Israeli security troopers were wounded during 
clashes [4/12 NYT] 
Apr. 12: Israel announced ıt would lift the ban on 
Palestinian workers from the West Bank, imposed 
on 21 March, and allow 20,000 Palestinians to 
enter Israel [4/13 NYT] 

In Hebron, six Palestinians were wounded ın 

clashes with Israeli security forces after the Israeli 
forces intervened to stop a stone-throwing fight 
between Jewish settlers and Palestimans [4/13 
NYT] 
Apr. 14: In Hebron, Jewish settlers clashed with 
Israeli security forces over the construction of a 
security fence around the Jewish settlement [4/15 
WSJ] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


See also, Regional 


1997 
Feb. 4: In Obigarm, Tajikistan, the opposition 


group led by Rizvon Sadirov abducted four UN 


observers The group demanded safe passage for 
other group members from Afghanıstan to Ta- 
jikistan ın exchange for the release of the hos- 
tages [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 6: In Dushanbe, Tajikistan, Rizvon Sad- 
ırov”s rebel group abducted four UN workers [2/7 
NYT] 

Feb. 7: Sadirov’s rebels released two Red Cross 
workers seized earlier ın the week The group 
continued to hold 11 other hostages, including 
nine UN workers [2/8 NYT] 

Feb. 15: Under a prisoner-exchange deal between 
the government and the Sadirov group, the Ta- 
yıkıstanı government released 35 Sadirov fighters 
The government said that Sadirov failed to release 
11 hostages [2/16 NYT] 

Feb. 16: Sadirov’s rebels released five hostages as 
part of a deal with the Tayıkıstanı government 
(2/17 NYT] 

Feb. 17: In Tajikistan, Sadirov’s rebels released 
their final six hostages [2/18 NYT] 

Feb. 18: In Dushanbe, unknown gunmen killed 
seven people at the US embassy The United 
States evacuated dependents of embassy staff 
(2/23 WP] 

Feb. 21: Tayıkıstan”s government and the oppo- 
sition group of Sayyid ‘Abdallah Nun agreed to 
share power ın a new government [2/23 WP] 
Mar. 3: It was reported that Kazakstan, Kyr- 
gyzstan, Tayıkıstan, — Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan had agreed to contribute 0 3 percent of 
their annual budget to a fund that would address 
ecological damage to the Aral Sea [3/3 FT] 
Mar. 4: Kazakstanı president Nursultan Na- 
zarbayev signed a law that eliminated one third of. 
all government ministries and government agen- 
cies The move was intended to create a more 
hospitable environment for foreign investment 
[3/6 FT] 

Mar. 8: The Tajikistan government and the 
United Tajık opposition coalition signed an agree- 
ment that would 1ntegrate opposition forces into 
the regular army [3/9 WP] 

Mar. 20: Armenian president Levon Ter-Petros- 
sian appointed Robert Kochanar as Prime Minis- 
ter Kocharıar was the unrecognized president of 
Nagorno-Karabakh [3/21 WP] 

Mar. 27: After being sent home by Russia, 
former Azerbaijani prime minister Suret Husay- 
nov was arrested by Azerbayanı officials for 


plottıng to overthrow the government 13/28 
NYTJ 

Apr. 9: In Tehran, Tajıkıstanı foreign mınıster 
Talbak Nazarov met wıth opposıtıon representa- 
tive Akbar Turajonzoda to discuss a peace agree- 
ment [4/10 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 
1997 


Jan. 18: Iraq agreed to sell to Jordan 25 million 
barrels of oil for $70 million ın 1997 11/22 FBIS] 
Jan. 20: Turkmenistan signed an agreement 
granting the rights to exploit petroleum resources 
ın its Caspian Sea littoral area to a consortium of 
the British Monumental Oil Company and the US 
Mobil Oil Company [1/21 FT] 

Feb. 24: The world's largest liquified gas export 
facility, Qatar Liquified Gas, was inaugurated 
The location of the plant was not reported [2/25 
FT] 

Mar. 3: The Algerian firm SONATRACH signed 
a contract with the Tunisian company ETAP to 
sell Tunisia 400 million cubic meters of natural 
gas per year until 2019 [3/7 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: It was reported that Qatar and an 
international consortium had agreed to build a 
$340 mıllıon oil refinery ın Qatar 13/12 WSJ] 
Mar. 26: Libya signed an agreement with Tunisia 
to export to Tunisia various gas products and 
10,000 barrels per day of crude oil. (3/28 FBIS] 


Regional Affairs 


1997 

Jan. 16: In Iran, Iranian president “Alı Akhbar 
Hashemı Rafsanjanı met with Pakistani foreign 
mınıster Sahabzada Ya'gub Khan to dıscuss the 
situation ın Afghanistan. [1/17 FBIS] 

Jan. 18: In Amman, Iraqi deputy prime minister 
Tariq ‘Aziz met with Jordanian prime minister 
‘Abd al-Karım al-Kabarıtı to discuss economic, 
financial and trade relations [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 19: In Lahore, a mob of Sunni Muslims, 
angered over the 18 January bombing (see Pakı- 
stan), set fire to an Iraman cultural center, accus- 
ing the Iranians of supporting the Shı'ıtes who 
allegedly had set the bomb [1/20 NYT] 
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Jan. 23: In Mecca, Jordan’s King Husayn met 
with Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd to discuss bilateral 
relations [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: Turkish warplanes bombed the villages 
of Ba‘quba and Nizzur in northern Iraq (2/3 
FBIS] 

Jan. 31: It was reported that Azerbaijan, İran, 
Kazakstan, Russia, and Turkmenistan had agreed 
to a $150 million plan to protect caviar-producing 
sturgeon in the Caspian sea from industrial and 
petroleum-drıllıng pollution 11/31 FT, WSJ] 
Feb. 11: US Admiral Thomas B Fargo stated that 
Iran was helping Iraq to smuggle oil to the United 
Arab Emirates ın violation of the UN a eği on 
Irag (2/12 NYTJ 

Feb. 13: In Tehran, Turkmenistanı —" Sa- 
parmyat Nıyazov met with Iranian president Raf- 
sanjanı to dıscuss bilateral relatıons The two 
countries signed cooperation agreements on trade, 
transportation and environmental issues [2/19 
FBIS] 

Feb. 17: In Rabat, Jranian foreign minister ‘Ah 
Akhbar Velayati met with Morocco’s King Hasan 
II to discuss bilateral relations and issues pertain- 
ing to the Organization of Islamic Conference 
(OIC) [2/19 FBIS] 

Lebanese authorities arrested Iraqi Bassam 
Ya‘qub Yusuf in connection with the assassina- 
tion of Iraqi opposition figures ın Albania, Ku- 
wait, Morocco, and the United Kingdom [2/20 
WP] 

Egypt charged four people with spying for 
Israel The charges alleged that Egyptian “Imad 
Yusuf “Abd al-Hamıd Isma'ıl had received ın- 
structions from two Israeli intelligence agents, 
Mona Ahmad Shawahna and Zahra Yusuf Jurays, 
delivered by Israeli “Azzam 'Azzam, who was 
arrested on 6 November 1996 [2/18 NYT] 

Feb. 20: Israel formally requested that Egypt 
release “Azzam “Azzam, an İsraelı who was 
charged on 17 February with spyıng on Egypt 
I2/21 FT) 

Feb. 22: Iran and Syria signed cooperation agree- 
ments ın the fields of energy, housing, 1ndustry, 
tourism, and transportation [2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: In Israel, the Turkish chief of staff, 
General Isma'ıl Haqqı Karadayı, met with Israeli 
officials to discuss military agreements between 
the two countries [2/25 WSJ] 
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Mar. 1: In Tunis, Egyptian prime minister Kamal 
al-Janzun met with Tunisian president Zayn al- 
“Abdın bın-“Alı to discuss bilateral relations [3/4 
FBIS] 

Mar. 2: Bahrain and Qatar agreed to establish 
embassies ın each other's capital and begin offi- 
cial diplomatic relations. 13/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 9: Jordan and Lebanon signed an agreement 
on maritime trade and port cooperation [3/13 
FBIS] 

Mar. 14: In Rabat, Egyptian president Husnı 
Mubarak met with Morocco's King Hasan II to 
discuss bilateral relations [3/18 FBIS] 

Mar. 16: In Oman, Iranian foreign minister Ve- 
layati met with Oman's Sultan Qabus to discuss 
regional 1ssues [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 19: In Bahrain, Iranian foreign minister 
Velayati met with the Amir of Bahrain, Shaykh 
‘Isa bin-Salman al-Khalifa, to discuss bilateral 
relations and regional issues [3/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: In Islamabad, Iranian president Rafsan- 
yanı met with Pakistani prime minister Nawaz 
Shanf to discuss bilateral relations [3/25 FBIS] 

Mar. 23: In Islamabad, Lebanese prime minister 
Rafiq al-Harırı met with Iranian president Rafsan- 
yanı to discuss bilateral relations and Israeli- 
Lebanese relations [3/25 FBIS] 

In Islamabad, Iranian president Rafsanjanı met 

with Turkmenistanı president Niyazov to discuss 
bilateral relations. (3/25 FBIS] 
Mar. 24: The UN Sanctions Committee on Iraq 
rejected a Jordanian application to operate com- 
mercial flights between Amman and Baghdad 
[3/28 FBIS] 

In San'a, Sudanese president “Umar al-Bashir 
met Yemen: president “Alı “Abdallah Salıh to 
discuss bilateral relations and regional issues 
[3/25 FBIS] 

Mar 27: In Rabat, Iraqi foreign minister Sa‘id 
al-Sahhaf met with Iranian foreign minister Ve- 
layatt to discuss bilateral relations, including pris- 
oner exchanges and normalizing relations [3/28 
NYT] 

Apr. 6: The Turkish National Assembly approved 
a treaty with Israel establishing a free trade union 
by 2000 [4/7 WSJ] 

Apr. 8: Morocco and Turkey signed an ınvest- 
ment cooperation agreement [4/10 FBIS] 

In Turkey, Israeli foreign minister David Levy 


met with Turkish prime minister Necmettin Erba- 
kan to discuss bilateral relations [4/10 FT] 

Apr. 13: It was reported that US and Saudi 
authorities had linked a senior Iranian official, 
Bngadier Ahmad Sharifi, to the 25 June 1996 
Khubar bombing through his association with 
Hani 'Abd al-Rahim Sayigh, who was arrested 1n 
Canada on 22 March [4/13 WP] 

Apr. 15: Iran and Iraq exchanged the bodies of 20 
Iranians and 55 Iraqi soldiers killed during the 
1980—88 Iran-Iraq war [4/16 FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 
1997 


Feb. 1: The Jerusalem-based Palestinian Society 
for the Protection of Human Rights: and the 
Environment reported that Palestinian authorities 
had tortured to death Palestiman Yusuf Isma‘il 
al-Baba, who was arrested on 3 January for a 
property violation Nablus police commander 
Jamıl Hamdi acknowledged that Al-Baba had 
died ın police custody [2/2 NYT] 

Feb. 18: In Nablus, the Palestinian Securities 
Exchange opened [2/18 FT] 


Western Sahara 


1997 

Mar. 17: Secretary General of the United. Na- 
tions, Kofi Annan, appointed former US secretary 
of state James Baker III as the UN envoy to the 
Western Sahara [3/18 NYT] 


Afghanistan 
1997 


dan. 16: Taliban forces captured Bagram airbase, 
north of Kabul, from opposition forces, amid 
heavy fighting [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: It was reported that Taliban forces had 
advanced against opposition forces to a position 
13 miles south of the Salang Tunnel [1/24 WSJ] 
Jan. 25: In Tehran, a peace conference sponsored 
by the United Nations brought together several 
Afghan: factions, including ousted President Bar- 
hanoddın Rabbani, ousted Prime Minister. Gul- 
boddin Hekmatyar, and former President Sebgha- 


tollah Mujaddadı The Talıban dıd not attend 
[1/28 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: The Parıs-based Agence France Presse 
(AFP) reported fighting between Taliban and 
opposition forces near Jabal Seraj, including 
bombing of the town by opposition jets 11/30 
FBIS] 

In Tehran, ousted President Rabbani, ousted 
Prime Minister Hekmatyar and National Salvation 
Front leader Mujaddadi met with Iranian foreign 
minister “Alı Akhbar Velayatı to discuss the 
situation ın Afghanistan. [1/30 FBIS] 

Jan. 31: North of Kabul, Taliban forces captured 
the towns of Chardehı and Bakkon from opposi- 
tion forces [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 4: The Islamic Unity Party reported that its 
forces had clashed with Taliban forces in the 
south-central province of Uruzgan, killing 150 
Taliban fighters [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 10: Tribal forces clashed with Taliban units 
ın the eastern province of Konarha [2/13 FBIS] 

Feb. 18: Northwest of Kabul, fighters of a pro- 
Iranian group, Hizb-e Wahdat, attacked Taliban 
forces Also, General “Abd al-Rashid Dostam's 
warplanes bombed Taliban positions north of 
Kabul [2/21 FBIS] 

Opposition warplanes bombed the capital of 

Badghis Province, Çala Naw One report stated 
that there were 150 casualties [2/19 FBIS] 
Feb. 21: Hizb-e Wahdat forces attacked Taliban 
positions ın Ghorbond Valley, northwest of 
Kabul Taliban sources claimed to have killed 15 
Hizb-e Wadat soldiers in repulsing the attack 
[2/25 FBIS] 

In Kabul, Taliban authorities. arrested. two 
French male aid workers after they had attended a 
lunch with 60 Afghan women given by the hu- 
manitarian: group Action Against Hunger [2/27 
NYT] 

Feb. 23: Islamabad radio reported that Taliban 
forces had captured Darrah Asmar, in Konarha 
Province, from opposition forces [2/25 FBIS] 
Feb. 24: Kabul radıo reported that Taliban forces 
had captured the strategically 1mportant Shibor 
Pass, north of Kabul, from opposition forces 
[2/25 NYT] 

Mar. 6: The ITAR-TASS news agency reported 
that Taliban forces had repelled an offensive by 
General Dostam's forces ın Badghis and Farah 
Provinces [3/10 FBIS] 
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Mar. 14: Tehran radıo reported that Talıban and 
opposition forces had clashed north of Kabul 
[3/13 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: Tehran radio reported that Taliban and 
opposition forces clashed ın Badghis Province, 
resulting ın a large number of casualties on both 
sides [3/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 1: Tehran radio reported that Taliban forces 
had clashed ın Parvan Province and Badghıs 
Province [4/2 FBIS] 

Apr. 2: North of Kabul, villagers were forced to 
abandon their homes by Taliban forces One 
source reported that the Taliban’s action was 
motivated by their fear that the villagers were 
loyal to General Ahmad Masu‘d [4/3 NYT] 
Apr. 5: Tehran radio reported a clash between 
Taliban and opposition forces north of Kabul in 
which seven Taliban fighters had been killed [4/8 
FBIS] 

Apr. 7: Tehran radio reported that Taliban and 
Dostam”s forces had clashed ın Badghıs Province 
(4/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: Opposition sources reported that bomb- 
ing raids by opposition war planes on Taliban 
positions in Badghis Province inflicted heavy 
material damage [4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 12: Islamabad radio reported that clashes 
between Taliban forces and Eastern Council (an 
opposition group) forces ın Konarha Province had 
resulted in ten fatalities [4/15 FBIS] 

Tehran radio reported that opposition forces 
had made advances against Taliban forces in 
Badghis Province, killing 12 Taliban fighters and 
wounding 41 others [4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 15: Tehran radio reported that opposition 
forces had captured three villages in Parwan 
Province from Taliban forces [4/16 FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


1997 
Jan. 18. The government announced that parlia- 
mentary elections would be held in May or June 
[1/20 NYT] 
Jan. 19: Security forces reported that “terrorists” 
had killed 36 people ın Banı Sulayman, ın Medea 
Province [1/22 FBIS] 

In Algiers, a car bomb exploded, killing 21 
people and wounding 60 others (1/22 FBIS] 
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Jan. 20: Near Algiers, a car bomb exploded near 
a girls' school There were no casualties 11/21 
FT] 

Jan. 21: In Algiers, a bomb near a cultural center 
killed between five and 16 people [1/22 WP] 

In Algiers, a car bomb near the Riyadh al-Fatah 
trade center killed two people and wounded ten 
others [1/22 WP] 
dan. 22: In Blida Province, a bomb planted 1n a 
market killed five people and wounded 12 others 
[1/23 NYT] 

Jan. 24: In Bin ‘Ali, south of Algiers, an un- 
known group killed 15 people [1/25 NYT] 

President Liamine Zeroual spoke on national 
television, stating that the recent violence was 
caused by terrorists and criminals under the con- 
trol of foreign “interests " [1/25 NYT] 

Jan. 28: In Algiers, an unknown gunman fatally 
shot General Union of Algerian Workers (UGTA) 
leader ‘Abd al-Haq bin-Hamuda [1/29 FT, WSJ] 
Jan. 30: In Oran, an unknown gunman fatally 
shot retired general Habib Khalil [1/31 NYT] 
Feb. 1: The Algerian Jihad Islamic Front took 
responsibility for the 28 January assassination of 
UGTA leader Bin-Hamuda [2/2 NYT] 

In the Ktiten district of Medea, an unknown 
group killed 31 people [2/3 NYT] 

Feb. 11: It was reported that 20 people had died 
in Islamıst-related incidents in Eucalyptus, south- 
east of Algiers, and Medea [2/11 FT] 

Feb. 12: In Algiers, security forces raided a 
hideout of a group suspected of having assassi- 
nated UGTA leader Bin-Hamuda, killing six 
members of the group and two children The 
group called itself the Phalanx of the Supporters 
of Sunna [2/14 WSJ, FBIS] 

Feb. 16: The Paris-based Agence France Presse 
(AFP) reported that security forces had killed 163 
Islamists during 13-15 February throughout the 
country [2/19 FBIS] 

Feb. 18: The Algıers-based daily Al-Watan re- 
ported that Islamists had killed 33 people in 
Kerrach, ın Blida Province [2/19 FT] 

The transitional national assembly approved a 
law on the formation of political parties, requiring 
that parties hold founding congresses within one 
year (2/19 FT] 

Mar. 11: In Sidi Musa, near Algiers, a bomb 
exploded at a school vvoundıng sıx students 13/15 
FBISI 


Mar. 12: In Algiers, security forces killed 12 
men, allegedly Armed Islamic Group (GIA) mem- 
bers, during a raid [3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 15: In Algiers, an unknown group fatally 
shot three police officers In retaliation, security 
forces raided the Casbah section of Algiers, kill- 
ing ten “rebels ” 13/17 WP] 

In Relizane, 180 miles south of Algiers, secu- 

rity forces killed 43 GIA members during raids 
[3/17 WP] 
Mar. 23: At an undisclosed location, security 
forces killed Yihad Ruane, suspected leader of the 
GIA, during a raid on his apartment [3/27 NYT] 
Mar. 25: Near Sidi Musa, a bomb exploded ın a 
house of suspected members of the Islamic Sal- 
vation Army, killing two people and wounding 12 
others Religious sources reported that the GIA 
was responsible for the attack [3/27 NYT] 

At an undisclosed location, security forces 
killed “Abd al-Raddur Sidiqi, a suspected leader 
of the Jihad Armed Islamic Front [3/27 NYT] 
Apr. 2: The Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) called 
on Algerians to boycott the legislative elections 
planned for 5 June [4/3 NYT] 

Journalist Hay bin-‘Aman was released from 

puson after having served two years of a three- 
year sentence for reporting the location of impris- 
oned FIS leader “Alı bın-Haj [4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 6: It was reported that a series of attacks 
beginning on 3 April by unknown assailants on 
the towns of “Amrusa, Banı Sulayman, Moretti, 
Sidi Na'man, and Thalıt had kiled some 80 
villagers [4/7 FT, WP] 

It was reported that security forces had killed as 
many as 100 GIA members during a battle in 
Tızı-Ouzou on 29—30 March [6/4 FT] 

Apr. 12: Government sources reported that a GIA 
gang had executed 22 villagers 1n Mana', near 
Algiers [4/13 NYT] 
Apr. 14: Security forces reported that Islamists 
had killed 30 people ın the village of Shibli, south 
of Algiers [4/15 FT] 


Bahrain 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1997 
Mar. 18: Authorities rejected charges from Am- 
nesty International that 81 defendants 1n a trial for 


conspiracy were not receiving a fair trial [3/19 
FT] 

Mar. 26: A court sentenced 15 Shi'ites to up to 15 
years in prison for plotting to overthrow the 
government Authorities charged that the group 
had been trained by Iran They were arrested ın 
early June 1996 [3/27 WP] 

Mar. 29: A court sentenced 21 Shi'ites to up to 
seven years in prison for planning to overthrow 
the government ın an Iranian-backed plot The 21 
were part of a group arrested in June 1996 [3/30 
WP] 

Apr. 7: US military authorities reported that US 


military personnel 1n Bahrain had been put on a’ 


high state of alert because of alleged plots by 
Bahrain Hızballah to attack the US military. [4/8 
NYT] 

In Manama, Malaysian prime minister Ma- 
hathır bin-Muhammad met with the Amir of 
Bahrain, Shaykh “Isa bin-Salman al-Khalıfa, to 
discuss bilateral relations [4/8 FBIS] 


Cyprus 
1997 


dan. 20: Turkish president Suleyman Demirel 
announced that Turkey planned to build air and 
naval bases on Cyprus and would organize a joint 
military force with the Turkish-Cypriot military 
[1/21 FT] 

Feb. 2: It was reported that Greek-Cypriot pres- 
ident Glavkos Klırıdhıs had promised US officials 
not to deploy Greek warplanes in Cyprus for the 
duration of his 13-month term [2/2 WP] 

Feb. 6: Along the “Green Line” near Lourouyina, 
Greek-Cypriot civilians and Turkish-Cypriot sol- 
diers exchanged fire, wounding one Greek Cyp- 
mot One report stated that the Greek Cypriots 
entered the Green Line in order to remove a 
Turkish flag from a military post Greek-Cypriot 
sources said the 1ncident was a hoax created by 
the Turkish Cypriots [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: It was reported that the central bank was 
implementing new rules that would raise from 49 
to 100 percent the foreign investment permissible 
ın certain industries. [2/11 FT] 

Feb. 24: Foreign ministers of the European Union 
introduced a motion that would include Turkish 
Cypriots ın EU-Cyprus accession negotiations 
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Greece reacted by blocking further discussion of 
the motion [2/25 FT] 
Mar. 24: A Greek-Cyprot court charged a Turk- 
ish citizen, Negip Sarı Cickli, with espionage 
13/26 FBIS] | 
Apr. 8: Greek-Cypnot president Klırıdhıs an- 
nounced the following cabinet changes 

Ioannis Kasoulidhis, Foreign Affairs 

Nikolaos Kosus, Justice and Public Order 

Yeoryios Khatzinikolaou, Educatıon' and Cul- 
ture 

Khrıstos Solomis, Health 

Leondios Terodhiakonou, Communication and 
Works [4/9 FT] 
Apr. 14: Belarus and Cyprus signed a trade 
agreement and agreements on cooperation in eco- 
nomic, scientific and technical fields [4/15 FBIS] 
Apr. 15: At Episkupi, near the Grben Line, 
Brıtısh peace keepers arrested two Greek Cyprıots 
for unauthorized construction of a building Other 
Greek Cypriots stormed the British outpost to free 
the prisoners The British arrested seven Greek 
Cypriots ın the clash [4/16 FT] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israelı Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1997 

Feb. 5: The government announced plans to sell 
its remaining shares in six banks and 12 industrial 
firms [2/7 FT] 

Feb. 12: In Abu Qurqas, 150 miles south of Cairo, 
an unknown group fired into a Coptic church, 
killing ten Copts and wounding four others [2/14 
WP] 

Feb. 17: In Cairo, Spain's King Juan Carlos met 
with Egyptian president Husni Mubarak to dis- 
cuss bilateral relations, Mediterranean 1ssues and 
the Arab-Israeli peace process [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: The People's Assembly approved a 
presidential decree extending martial law for three 
more years The state of martial law allows 
detention without trial and extends the Jurisdiction 
of military courts to civilian areas [2/25 FT] 
Mar. 13: In Naj Dawud, a mostly Coptic village 
300 miles south of Cairo, unknown gunmen killed 
13 people Later, south of the village, unknown 
gunmen fired on a train, killing one person and 
wounding sıx others [3/15 NYT, WP]: 
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Mar 15: Officials identified the gunmen ın the 
Na] Dawud shooting as Islamic Group members 
[3/16 NYT] 

Mar. 25: In Cairo, Bosnian prime minister Haris 
Silajdzic met with Egyptian president Mubarak to 
discuss bilateral relations [3/27 FBIS] 

Mar. 29: Ukraine and Egypt signed cooperation 
agreements on taxation, media, culture, and air 
and maritime transport [4/1 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: It was reported that construction had 
begun on a 22 megawatt nuclear reactor ın Inshas, 
ın the northwest The $100-mıllıon project would 
be completed by 1998 [4/8 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghamstan, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey 


1997 

Jan. 18: Iran received a submarine, its third since 
1992, that ıt had purchased from Russia [1/20 
NYT] 

Jan. 27: The Iranian news agency reported that 
border guards had killed four Mujahedin-e Khalq 
Organization (MKO) fighters attempting to cross 
the border from Iraq The MKO denied this 
assertion [1/29 FBIS} 

Feb. 7: Parliamentary by-elections were held in 
Isfahan after results from the March 1996 election 
were nullified due to irregularities [2/7 FT] 
Feb. 13: It was reported that the Iranian organı- 
zation, the 15th Khurdad Foundation, had raised 
from $2 million to $2 5 million the bounty for the 
death of British writer Salman Rushdie [2/13 
WP] 

Feb. 17: Tehran radio reported that security 
forces had killed three MKO members during a 
clash ın Isfahan [2/20 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Tehran radio reported that security 
forces had killed two MKO “infiltrators” ın an 
undisclosed location [2/24 FBIS] 

Mar. 11: In Tehran, students at the Amur Kabir 
Industrial University staged a protest against US 
mılıtary presence ın the Gulf 13/20 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: The Iranian news agency reported that 
an unknown group attacked the MKO headquar- 
ters in Baghdad on 8 March, killing an unspecified 
number of people [3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 23: In Islamabad, Iranian president “Alı 
Akhbar Hashem: Rafsanjani met with Ban- 


gladeshi prime minister Hasina Wajıd to discuss 
bilateral relations [3/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: Sn Lanka and Iran signed cooperation 
agreements ın the fields of trade, investments, 
taxation, culture, and education [4/8 FBIS] 
Apr. 7: Judicial authorities reported that Iran 
would pursue a lawsuit against 24 German com- 
panies that had supplied chemical weapons and 
components to Iraq during the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq 
war [4/8 FT] 

Apr. 10: A German court found four men guilty 
in the 1992 Berlin slaying of four Iranian oppo- 
sition members The court implicated the Iranian 
Committee for Special Operations, which in- 
cludes Iranian president Rafsanjanı and several 
other senior government and religious officials, in 
the murders Germany and Iran both expelled four 
of each other’s diplomats and recalled their re- 
spective ambassadors The European Union sus- 
pended its “critical dialogue” with Iran and urged 
member states to recall their ambassadors from 
Tehran [4/11 FT] 

Apr. 11: In Tehran, about 1,000 demonstrators 
gathered at the German embassy to protest the 10 
April court ruling Also due to the court ruling, all 
EU countries except Greece recalled their ambas- 
sadors to Iran [4/12 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 12: The Ministry of Construction announced 
that Iran had suspended a trade agreement with 
New Zealand ın response to New Zealand’s recall 
of 1ts ambassador from Iran [4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: In Tehran, 100,000 people marched near 
the German embassy to protest the 10 April 
German court decision There were no anti-Ger- 
man chants, but the crowd shouted “Death to 
America,” and “Death to Israel” [4/14 NYT] 


Iraq 


See also, Central Asian and Transcaucasia, Petroleum 
Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iran 


1997 

Jan. 16: Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) 
radio reported that the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party (KDP) and the PUK had agreed to allow 
refugees to return to their homes, withdraw from 
disputed areas and turn the disputed areas over to 
a monitoring force [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: Opposition sources 1n Syria reported that 
the 12 January shooting of ‘Uday Husayn, Presi- 


dent Saddam Husayn”s son, had resulted ın the 
arrest of 600 people, ıncludıng 12 senior military 
officials [1/24 NYT] 

Feb. 1: The Iraqi National Accord (INA), an 
opposition group, reported that President Hu- 
sayn's first wife, Sayıda, and two daughters were 
under house arrest The two daughters are the 
widows of Husayn Kamil Hasan and Saddam 
Kamil Hasan, who were killed in February 1996 
[2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 3: The Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution: ın Iraq. (SCIRI) reported that the 
government had executed two brigadier generals, 
two colonels, a lieutenant colonel, and a captain ın 
connection with a failed coup attempt (2/4 FT] 
Feb. 5 It was reported that UN weapons inspec- 
tors had discovered new evidence that Iraq was 
continuing to develop long-range missiles [2/5 
WP] 

Feb. 10: PUK radio reported that the PUK had 
released 18 KDP members held since 8 February 
[2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: Opposition radio reported that residents 
of al-Quray'at district of Baghdad clashed with 
security forces on 4 February Three security 
officers and 11 residents died ın the clash (2/14 
FBIS] 

Feb. 23. KDP radio reported that Irbil mayor 
Fransu Hariri had escaped an assassination at- 
tempt ın Irbil in which seven people had been 
wounded [2/25 FBIS] 

UN weapons inspector Rolf Ekeus announced 
that Iraq had agreed to allow UN inspectors to 
remove missile engines for inspection. [2/24 WP] 
Mar. 4: The London-based Kurdish MED-TV 
reported that PUK and KDP forces had clashed 1n 
the Chemirge, Degele and Sanjaq regions of 
northern Iraq No casualties were announced The 
report also stated that the KDP and the PUK had 
arrested 2,000 people in ten days of raids against 
each other's members, 1n Irbil and Sulaymaniyya 
respectively. [3/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 11: The opposition group, SAIRI, reported 
that a group of security officers had attempted to 
assassinate President Husayn's younger son, Qu- 
sayy Saddam, on 27 February [3/14 FBIS] 
Mar. 19: In Zaleho, northern Iraq, delivery was 
made of the first shipment of food under the UN 
o1l-for-food deal [3/21 NYT] 
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Apr. 9: An Iraqi airliner filled with Iraqi Muslim 
pilgrims flew from Baghdad to Jidda ın violation 
of UN sanctions [4/10 NYT] 

Apr. 14: Russia signed an agreement with Iraq to 
develop the southern oil field of Kurna Western 
oll companies criticized the deal as violating UN 
sanctions [4/15 FT] 

The KDP and PUK exchanged 132 prisoners, 

71 KDP members and 61 PUK members (4/17 
FBIS] 
Apr. 15: Tehran radio, quoting the opposition 
radio "Voice of Iraq," reported that aniunknown 
opposition group had clashed with government 
forces ın Um-al-Ghuzlan and Zıgar Provinces, ın 
the south, killing 71 government soldiers and 
wounding 100 others [4/16 FBIS] 

The Iraq: Communist Party reported that the 
government had executed 650 political prisoners 
during the previous two-month period 14/19 
FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1997 

Jan. 24: Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
announced that he would allow a police investi- 
gation into the 10 January appointment of Rom 
Bar-On as attorney general The move came after 
media reports that the appointment of Bar-On 
(who resigned after one day ın office) had been 
part of a deal to end a corruption trial against 
former Interior Minister Ayre Deri [1/25 NYT] 
Jan. 29: The cabinet voted to privatize the man- 
agement of its public housing authority, which 
includes 110,000 apartment units [1/30 WSJ] 
Feb. 3: In the Vatican, Prime Minister Netanyahu 
met with Pope John Paul II Netanyahu invited the 
Pope to visit Jerusalem ın 2000 [2/4 NYT] 

Feb. 18: Police investigators questioned Prime 
Minister Netanyahu about a deal concerning the 
appointment of Roni Bar-On as Attorney General 
[2/19 NYT] 

Feb. 23: Prime Minister Netanyahu hired a crim- 
inal lawyer to advise him during the Bar-On 
investigation (2/24 WSJ, NYT] 

Feb. 25: Local authorities in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, charged Harry Shapiro, an Orthodox Jew, 
with planting a bomb on 13 February at a syna- 
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gogue ın Jacksonville where former Prime Min- 
ıster Shimon Peres was scheduled to make a 
speech The bomb did not explode and remained 
undiscovered until 22 February [2/26 NYT] 
Mar. 10: In Moscow, Prime Minister Netanyahu 
met with Russian president Boris Yeltsin to dis- 
cuss bilateral relations 13/12 NYT] 

Mar. 17: The government of Prime Minister 
Netanyahu survived a no-confidence motion in 
the Knesset by a vote of 54—46 [3/18 FT] 
Mar. 25: The Knesset voted 52 to 41 against a 
no-confidence motion brought against Prime Min- 
ıster Netanyahu's government [3/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: The Supreme Court ruled that Bar-Ilan 
street 1n Jerusalem, which passes through an 
Orthodox Jewish neighborhood, could remain 
open on the Saturday Sabbath until authorities 
provided travel routes for non-Orthodox Jewish 
residents of the area [4/14 NYT] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israelı Conflict, Regional Affairs 
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Feb. 17: The State Security Court sentenced three 
people to life 1mprisonment for subversion and 
possession of illegal arms with illicit intent [2/20 
FBIS] 

Mar. 3: Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Khalid al-Madadiha, resigned from his post. [3/10 
FBIS] 

Mar. 19: King Husayn replaced prime minister 
“Abd al-Karım al-Kabarıtı with “Abd al-Salam 
al-Majalı 13/20 FT) 


Kuwait 


See also, Regional Affairs 
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Mar. 3: At Bayan Palace, Congolese president 
Pascal Lissouba met with the Amir of Kuwait, 
Shaykh Sabır al-Ahmad al-Sabah, to discuss bi- 
lateral relations [3/7 FBIS) 

Mar. 11: Sri Lanka and Kuwait signed a trade 
agreement [3/14 FBIS] 

At Bayan Palace, Sierra Leonean president 
Alnajı Ahmad Tyan Kabban met with Kuwait’s 
Amur, Shaykh al-Sabah, to discuss bilateral rela- 
tons [3/14 FBIS] 


Mar. 25: At Bayan Palace, Burkinabe presi- 
dent Blaise Compaore met with the Amir of 
Kuwait, Shaykh al-Sabah, to discuss bilateral 
relatıons [3/26 FBIS] 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 
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Jan. 18: In the “Ayn al-Hilwa refugee camp, an 
unknown assailant fatally shot Ahmad Ayyub, a 
Fatah official. [1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: In the Israeli self-declared “security 
zone," a bomb set by Hizballah killed three Israeli 
soldiers and wounded one other [1/31 NYT] 
Feb. 3: Parliament approved a 1997 budget of 
$4 2 billion [2/5 FT] 

Feb. 4: Beirut radio reported that a military court 
had sentenced three men to prison terms ranging 
from seven to 20 years for the attempted assassi- 
nation of Syrian Major General Ghazı Kan'an, the 
head of Syrian military intelligence ın Lebanon 
[2/6 FBIS] ” 

Feb. 9: In the “security zone," Hizballah and 
Israeli forces clashed Seven Israeli soldiers were 
wounded [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 10: In the south, Hizballah fighters attacked 
an Israeli patrol, wounding seven Israel: soldiers 
Israeli forces shelled suspected Hizballah posi- 
tions ın retaliation [2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 11: Israeli warplanes destroyed a Hızballah 
radio station and transmission tower in Ba‘albak 
One person was injured during the raid [2/12 
FBIS] 

Feb. 16: In the Bıga' region, authorities arrested 
sıx suspected members of a Japanese opposition 
group, the Red Army The Red Army was respon- 
sible for the 30 May 1992 Lod Airport attack and 
has ties to the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) [2/19 NYT] 

Feb. 18: Israelı.and South Lebanese Army (SLA) 
forces shelled three southern villages, killing one 
person and wounding two others The SLA said 
the attack was ın retaliation for the shelling by an 
unnamed group of three villages controlled by the 
SLA [2/19 FT] 

Feb. 20: Beirut radio reported that Israeli artillery 
shelling at Frun, ın the south, killed one person 
[2/24 FBIS] 


Feb. 28: In the South, Israeli and Hizballah forces 
exchanged artillery and mortar fire, killing one 
Israeli soldier and three Hizballah fighters [3/1 
WP] 

Mar. 3: Near Haydab, north of the security zone, 
a roadside bomb wounded two SLA soldiers [3/7 
FBIS] 

Mar. 8: Hizballah forces fired mortars at Israeli 
positions ın the “security zone ” Israel: warplanes 
retaliated by raiding Hizballah positions ın Iqlim 
al-Tuffah [3/9 WP] 

Mar. 9: Beirut radio reported that Islamic Resis- 
tance attacked two Israeli tanks ın the Bir Kilab 
area [3/13 FBIS] 

In the "security zone," a Hizballah unit attacked 
an Israeli patrol, wounding one Israeli soldier 
Israeli warplanes responded by finng rockets at 
hills near Mashghara village in the south [3/10 
WP] 

Mar. 17: Beirut radio reported that Israel: forces 
had shelled Majdal Zun, al-Mansurı, and Jub 
Suwayd in the South, and that the Amal Move- 
ment forces had attacked an SLA position at 
al-Hardun [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 18: In Beirut, Italian prime minister Ro- 
mano Prodi met with Lebanese prime minister 
Rafiq al-Harin to discuss bilateral relations and 
Mediterranean issues [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: Beirut radio reported that Israeli aircraft 
had raided the Biqa' Valley and al-“Ası Valley 
(3/21 FBIS] 

Mar. 21: In Talya, a village ten miles south of 
Ba‘albak, a bomb exploded in the house of a 
police officer, killing the officer and six members 
of his family [3/22 NYT] 

Apr. 2: The president of the Constitutional Coun- 
cil, the country's supreme judicial body, Wajdı 
Mallat, resigned, citing “political interference and 
pressure" concerning a case about irregularities ın 
the August 1996 legislative elections. (4/4 FBIS] 
Apr. 7: Under the auspices of the Red Cross, the 
SLA released three Islamic Resistance prisoners, 
and tbe Islamic Resistance released one SLA 
member [4/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: Beirut radio reported that "resistance 
fighters" detonated a bomb under an SLA truck ın 
Tayr Harfa, ın the South, killing one SLA member 
and wounding two others [4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 15: Beirut radio reported that an unidentified 
resistance group had clashed with an Israeli patrol 
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near Wadi Frun Two resistance fighters were 
killed ın the conflict [4/16 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs l 


1997 | 
Feb. 17: The opposition. group, Movement of 
Libyan Patriots, reported that ıt had attacked the 
Suq al-Khamıs military camp, ın Northern Libya, 
killing one and wounding an undetermined num- 
ber of soldiers [2/19 FBIS] | 

Mar. 10: The Vatıcan and Lıbya establıshed full 
dıplomatıc relatıons The United States had re- 
portediy attempted to block the move 13/11 
NYTI 

Mar. 29: Lıbyan sources reported that a Lıbyan 
Arab Airlines plane defied a UN ban on interna- 
tional flights to and from Libya by fiyıng Muslim 
pilgrims from Libya to Jidda, Saudi Arabia. (3/30 
NYT] 

Apr. 13: A Libyan airliner, carrying Sudanese 
president ‘Umar Hasan al-Bashir, violated UN 
sanctions by flying from Libya to Sudan [4/15 
WP] | 


Morocco 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1997 

Feb. 3: In Rabat, a week-long hunger strike by 10 
members of the Union Marocame du Travail 
protesting unemployment of university graduates 
ended when the government agreed to, fund 70 
jobs [2/6 FBIS] 

In Rabat, Zarrean president Mobutu Sese Seko 
met with Moroccan prime minister *Abd al-Latif 
Fılalı The subject of the meeting was not speci- 
fied [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: The Parıs-based Agence France Presse 
(AFP) reported that police and students clashed 1n 
the central city of Beni-Mellal on 20 February 
Police reportedly wounded several students [2/25 
FBIS] 

Feb. 28: The government and a group of political 
parties signed an agreement to reform the elec- 
toral process [3/4 FBIS] 
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Mar. 19: In Rabat, Italian president Oscar Luigi 
Scalfaro met with Morocco's King Hasan II. [3/21 
FBIS] 


Oman 
See, Arab-Israelı Conflict, Regional Affairs 


Pakistan | 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1997 


Jan. 18: In Lahore, outside a court hearing a case 
involving a militant Shı'ıte group, a bomb ex- 


ploded, killing 25 people and wounding at least 


24 others [1/19 NYT] 

Jan. 29: The Supreme Court ruled that the gov- 
ernment of former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto 
was corrupt, thus ending her bid to regain power 
and supersede elections on 3 February [1/30 
NYT] 

Feb. 3: In National Assembly elections, Nawaz 
Sharif’s Pakistan Muslim League (PML) won 137 
of 207 seats, Benazir Bhutto’s Pakistan Peoples 
Party won 18 seats Bhutto conceded victory to 
Nawaz Shanf [2/4 NYT, 2/18 WSJ] 

In Mavza Sadha Wal: village, ın the Punjab 
Province, two factions of the PML clashed, killing 
five people [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 10: Along the “Green Line” ın Kashmur, 
Indian and Pakistam border guards exchanged 
gunfire, wounding five Pakistam civilians [2/11 
FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Nawaz Sharif was sworn in as Prime 
Minister [2/18 NYT] 

Feb. 19: Prime Minister Sharıf”s government won 
a vote of confidence with 188 out of 207 votes 
[2/20 FT] 

Feb. 20: In Multan, southwest of Lahore, gunmen 
entered an Iranian cultural center and killed seven 
people The Warriors of Shangvi, a Sunni group, 
later claimed responsibility for the act (2/21, 2/22 
WP] 

Feb. 21: Police arrested three people ın connec- 
ton with the Multan shootings on 20 February 
They were associated with the Lash kar-ı-Shangvı 
group [2/25 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: Prime Minister Sharif announced that the 
business week would include Friday, and the 
weekend would be Saturday: and Sunday The 


move was seen as an effort to align Pakistan more 
closely with Western business practices (3/1 WP] 
Prime Minister Sharif called on expatriate Pa- 
kıstanıs to deposit $1,000 each ın Pakistani banks 
ın order to combat Pakistan's problem of foreign 
reserve flight, which exacerbates its debt payment 
problem [2/24 FT] 
Feb. 25: In the Punjab Province, police arrested 
1,486 members of Sıpah-ı-Sahaba, Tehrık-ı-Safrıa 
and Sıpah-ı-Muhammed ın a crack down on 
sectarian groups [2/28 FBIS] 
Feb. 26: President Faruq Legharı announced the 
following cabinet for Prime Minister Sharif 
sarta] ‘Aziz, Finance, Economic Affairs and 
Statistics 
Muhammad Ishaq Dar, Commerce 
Chaudhary Nıssar “Alı Khan, Water and Power 
Chaudhary Shujat Husayn, Interior 
Jawhar Ayub Khan, Foreign Affairs 
Seyyıda “Abıda Husayn, Population Welfare 
Azghar “Alı Shah, Housing and Construction 
[2/27 FBIS] 
Feb. 27: Prime Minister Sharif proposed a meet- 
ing between himself and Indian prime minister 
HD Deve Gowda to discuss Kashmir. [2/28 WP] 
Mar. 7: In Islamabad, Philippine president Fidel 
Ramos met with Prime Minister Sharif to discuss 
bilateral relations. [3/13 FBIS] 
Mar. 9: Pakistan and the Philippines signed a 
cooperation agreement on the peaceful utilization 
of nuclear energy [3/13 FBIS] 
Mar. 17: In Khanewal, two unidentified gunmen 
wounded local Shı'ıte leader Mir Zeheerul Hasan 
Tırmızı [3/19 FBIS] 
Mar. 18: In Faisalbad, a gunman shot into the 
Qadırya Mosque, killing three people and ınjurıng 
another [3/20 FBIS] 
Mar. 20: India eased visa restrictions aimed at 
limiting travellers from Pakistan [3/21 NYT] 
Mar. 25: In Islamabad, Bangladeshi prime min- 
ıster Hasina Wand met with Pakistanı prime 
minister Sharif to discuss bilateral relations and 
relations with India. [3/26 FBIS] 
Mar. 28: Indian foreign secretary Salman Haider 
and Pakistani foreign secretary Shamshed Ahmad 
met to discuss normalizing relations. [3/29 NYT] 
Mar. 29- The government announced an eco- 
nomıc recovery package that reduced 1mport tar- 
iffs, and cut sales, personal and corporate taxes 
[3/30 FT] 


Apr. 1: Both houses of the National Assembly 
passed a constitutional amendment that removed 
the power of the president to dismiss civilian 
governments [4/2 NYT] 

Apr. 9: In Islamabad, Malaysian prime minister 
Mahathir bin Muhammad met with prime minister 
Sharif to discuss bilateral relations. [4/10 FBIS] 

Apr. 11: It was reported that the government had 
suspended 87 senior bureaucrats on corruption 
charges [4/11 WSJ] 


Qatar 


See also, Petruleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See, Regional Affairs 


1997 

Jan. 23: US attorney general Janet Reno stated 
that Saud: Arabia had failed to cooperate with the 
United States ın the investigation into the 25 June 
1996 Khubàr bombing [1/24 NYT] 

Feb. 28: In Washington, Saudi Arabian minister 
of defense Prınce Sultan bın-“Abd al-Azız al- 
Sa‘ud met with US secretary of state Madeleine 
Albrıght to discuss bilateral relations, regional 
issues and Saudi-US cooperation ın the Khubar 
bombing investigation. [3/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: Canadian authorities. arrested. Saudi 
Hanı “Abd Rahım al-Sayigh, a suspect in the 25 
June 1996 Khubar bombing [3/23 NYT] 

Mar. 25: It was reported that Syria refused to 
provide information about Ja'far Shuaykhat, a 
suspect 1n the 25 June 1996 Khubar bombing who 
died 1n Syrian custody 1n September 1996 [3/26 
NYT] 

Mar. 26: Canadian authorities charged Saudi 
Fahad Shıhrı with engaging in terrorism. It was 
unclear for which specific act he was being 
charged Shıhrı was arrested ın Canada ın Decem- 
ber 1996 [3/27 WP] 

Mar. 27: Canadian authorities released a docu- 
ment alleging that the 25 June 1996 Khubar 
bombing was the act of a pro-Iranian Shi"ite 
group based in Lebanon The document was 
linked to the ımmıgratıon case of Ham “Abd 
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Rahim al-Sayigh, a suspect in the bombing [3/28 
NYT] 

Apr. 4: Canadian court documents named Saudi 
Hizballah leader Ahmad Ibrahim Mughassil as the 
“mastermind” of the 25 June 1996 Khubar bomb- 
ing The documents stated that Syna had refused 
to arrest Mughassil prior to the bombing when 
Saudi Arabia, suspecting Mughassıl'sı ınvolve- 
ment in the 13 November Riyadh bombing, re- 
quested the arrest [4/5 WP] 

Apr. 13: It was reported that US and Saudi 
authorities had linked a senior Iranian official, 
Brigadier Ahmad Sharifi, to the 25 June Khubar 
bombing through his association with Ham ‘Abd 
Rahim al-Sayigh [4/13 WP] 

Apr. 15: Outside Mekka, a fire in a Muslim 
pilgrim tent camp killed 217 people and'wounded 
1,290 others [4/16 NYT] 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs, Libya 


1997 

Jan. 19: Sudanese People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) sources reported that SPLA units had 
ambushed a government convoy near the Dama- 
zin hydroelectric plant, killing 150 soldiers and 
seizing nine government trucks [1/22 FBIS] 
Jan. 21: The National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) reported that its forces had advanced to 
within 37 miles of the Damazin hydroelectnc 
plant [1/22 WP] 

Jan. 28: Umdurman radio reported that govern- 
ment forces had clashed with opposition forces 1n 
the Dusa area of Western Equitoria State, killing 
13 opposition fighters [1/30 FBIS] 

In the southern Blue Nile Province, fighting 

between government and opposition forces 
caused the flight of thousands of village residents 
The Swiss charity, Christian Solidarity. Interna- 
tional, reported that 50,000 Blue Nile’ Province 
village residents had fled north because of gov- 
ernment bombing of villages [1/29 NYT] 
Feb. 24: Umdurman television reported that gov- 
ernment forces had captured an opposition base in 
the Kuglu area of Western Equitoria State, killing 
ten opposition fighters [2/26 FBIS] 
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Mar. 9: SPLA sources reported that SPLA forces 
had captured the southern city of Kala [3/14 
FBIS] 

Mar. 13: The Kampala-based publication New 
Vision reported that SPLA forces had captured the 
southern city of Morobo from government forces 
[3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 18: The NDA opposition group reported 
that 1ts forces had captured Chalı, near the Ethi- 
opian border, from government forces The NDA 
said that some 1,000 government soldiers had 
died 1n the fighting [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 19: It was reported that the government had 
accepted an International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
stabilization program with the aim of reducing 
Sudan”s external debt, which stood at 268 percent 
of GDP 1n 1996 [3/19 FT] 

Mar. 23: Government sources reported that gov- 
ernment forces had recaptured the towns of Yagro 
and Yaradda [3/25 FBIS] 

Mar. 25: SPLA sources reported that opposition 
forces had captured Kajo-Kajı, near Sudan's bor- 
der with Uganda and Zaire, from government 
forces [3/26 FT] 

Mar. 26: Government sources reported that Erı- 
trean forces had shelled Sudanese government 
positions at Karora and Ateir Ba, near the border 
Opposition forces reported that they had captured 
Karora [3/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 1: SPLA sources reported that opposition 
forces had captured the Red Sea port of “Aqıq 
from the government 14/2 FBISI 

Apr. 4: SPLA sources reported that SPLA forces 
had captured Bojı, Goja, Jambo, Lanyı, and Moja, 
all southern towns (4/7 FBIS] 

In Khartoum, police dispersed a protest rally by 
the Khatmıyya sect, which 1s connected to the 
NDA [4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 7: Government sources reported that gov- 
ernment forces had clashed with Eritrean forces at 
“Aqıq, 120 miles southeast of Port Sudan The 
report stated that the Erıtreans had sustained 
heavy casualties [4/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: In Libya, Ugandan foreign munister 
Eriya Kategaya met with Sudanese president 
“Umar Hasan al-Bashir to discuss normalizing 
relations between their countries [4/15 FBIS] 
Apr. 15: It was reported that a mılıtary court 
sentenced seven officers to punishments ranging 
from imprisonment to administrative admonish- 


ment for “subversive activities aimed at discon- 
necting Port Sudan” from the intenor [4/16 
FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israel1 Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia 


1997 

Mar. 16: In Damascus, Italian prime minister 
Romano Prodi met with Syrian. president Hafiz 
al-Asad to discuss bilateral relations and the 
Arab-Israeli peace process [3/19 FBIS] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


1997 
Jan. 17: France and Tunisia signed an agreement 
on Judicial cooperation. [1/22 FBIS] 
Jan 20: President Zayn al-“Abdın bin-'Ali an- 
nounced the following cabinet appointments 
Muhammad Jigham, Presidential Office 
‘Abdallah Khalil, Justice 
“Abd al Rahim Zuwan, Foreign Affairs 
Habib bin-Yahya, National Defense 
Muhammad al-Jin, Finance 
Muhammad bin-Rayib, Interior 
Ahmad Friaa, Transport 
Mabruk Bahn, Agriculture 
Ra’uf Najır, Youth and Childhood (1/22 FBIS] 
Mar. 3: In Tunis, President Bin-“Alı met with 
Mauritanian president Mu‘awyya Ould Sid Ah- 
mad Taya to discuss bilateral relations [3/6 FBIS] 


1 


Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Cyprus 


1997 / 

Jan. 17: The Czech Republic and Turkey signed 
cooperation agreements on drug interdiction and 
combating organized crime [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 20: It was reported that Turkey had threat- 
ened to block the expansion of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) to include Eastern 
European countries if Turkey was not admitted 
into the European Union (EU) [1/20 FT] 


Jan. 22: Turkey protested a German court deci- 
sion that stated that Turkish officials, ıncludıng 
Foreign Minister Tansu Çiller, had protected her- 
oin traffickers 1n Turkey and Europe [1/23 WP] 
Jan. 23: The constitutional court rejected a suit by 
left-wing political parties to stop the planned 
privatization of the Turkısh telecommunication 
company The decision also cleared the way for 
other sales of state-owned assets [1/24 FT] 

Jan. 31: In Sincan, 25 miles west of Ankara, the 
Iranian ambassador to Turkey Muhammad Reza 
Bagen, gave a pro-Islamist speech to a rally 
organızed by the town’s mayor The military sent 
a column of tanks through the town [2/5 WSJ] 
Feb. 4: In Istanbul, police arrested ten students 
who were part of a group participating ın a march 
demonstrating against government corruption 
[2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 5: Several left-wing parties filed a motion of 
censure against the government of Prime Minister 
Necmetten Erbakan [2/6 WSJ] 

Feb. 6: In Ankara, NATO secretary-general 
Javier Solana met with Turkish prime minister 
Erbakan to discuss NATO-Turkey relations [2/7 
FT] 

Feb. 12: It was reported that the mayor of Sincan, 
who had hosted a “Jerusalem Day” rally, was 
arrested by authorities It was also reported that 
Iranian ambassador Baqeri, who had spoken at the 
rally, had been ordered to return to Iran [2/13 
NYT] 

Feb. 13: Turkey purchased 30 military helicop- 
ters from Eurocopter for $440 million and four 
naval helicopters from the US firm Sıkorsky for 
$130 million [2/14 FT, WSJ] 

Feb. 14: The London-based MED-TV (a Kurdish 
station) reported that Turkish warplanes had 
bombed the Ranıyya region in the southeast, 
killing an undetermined number of people [2/19 
FBIS] 

Feb. 15: In Ankara, thousands of marchers dem- 
onstrated against policies of the Erbakan govern- 
ment to reintroduce elements of Sharı'a law [2/16 
NYT] 

Feb. 18: The national assembly voted against 
pursuing two corruption charges against former 
Foreign Minister Çiller [2/19 FT] 

Feb. 24: Military leaders, during an unprece- 
dented press briefing, claimed to have destroyed 
the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) rebellion 
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The military also criticized Greek territorial pol- 
icies and US blockage of US-Turkish arms sales 
[2/25 WSJ] 

Feb. 25: The government survived a no-confi- 
dence motion by a vote of 281 to 246 [2/26 NYT] 
Feb. 28: In a communiqué after its monthly 
meeting, the National Security Council stated that 
“secularism 1s not only a form of government but 
a way of life and the guarantee of democracy and 
social peace ” The statement was seen as a warn- 
ing to Prime Minister Erbakan’s government to 
steer clear of attempts to Islamicize the govern- 
ment [3/2 NYT] | 

Mar. 2: In Batman Province, security forces 
detamed a New York Times reporter, Stephen 
Kınzer, for 18 hours and accused him of spying 
for the PKK [3/5 WP] 

Mar. 3: In Istanbul, demonstrators, 'mainly 
women, protested Islamist actions by the govern- 
ment [3/4 FT] 

Mar. 4: At a summit 1n Brussels, the leaders of 
the Christian Democratic parties of Belgium, 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, and Spain 
released a statement saying that Turkish links 
with the European Union should be based on the 
present customs union agreement The statement 
also said that Turkey could not join as a full 
member of the union, citing among other issues its 
human rights record [3/5 FT] 

Mar. 5: Prime Minister Erbakan signed a 20- 
point list of guidelines created by the National 
Security Council aimed at reinforcing the secular- 
ist nature of the government [3/6 WP] 

Mar. 10: Deputy Prime Minister Çiller an- 
nounced that the government would enact legis- 
lation to improve its human rights image and end 
torture [3/11 FT] 

Mar. 14: A court convicted Ertugrul Kurkcu and 
Aysenur Zarakolu for translating a document by 
the US-based Human Rights Watch group that 
reported on military abuses against the Kurds 
Kurkcu was given a ten-month suspended sen- 
tence and Zarakolu was fined $12 [3/15 WP] 
Mar. 26: In Ankara, after meeting with Turkish 
officials, German foreign minister Klaus Kinkel 
stated that Turkey would not join the European 
Union “in the foreseeable future ” Kinkel cited 
Turkey s human nights record, its Kurdish prob- 
lem, its relations with Greece, and its economic 
situation (3/27 NYT] 
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Apr. 4: It was reported that Slovakıan prime 
minister Vladimir Meciar met with prime minister 
Erbakan ın Turkey to discuss bilateral relations 
[4/9 FBIS] 
Apr. 7: A legislative assembly commission rec- 
ommended that members of parliament Sedat 
Bucak and Mehmet Agar be stripped of ımmunıty 
and tried for smuggling and leading an organized 
crime gang [4/8 NYT] 
Apr. 14: On the orders of a secunty court, 
authorities released 13 HADEP leaders The 13, 
arrested on 23 June 1996, still face charges for 
“setting up an armed gang " [4/16 FBIS] 
Apr. 15: It was reported that the Interior Ministry 
instructed provincial governors to take measures 
aimed at strengthening secularısm 14/15 FT] 
MED TV reported that the People's Liberation 
Army of Kurdistan (ARGK) had killed 15 Turkish 
soldiers ın a clash ın Surt [4/18 FBIS] 


United Arab Emirates 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1997 
Mar. 25: President: Shaykh bin-Sultan al-Nu- 
hayyan appointed the following cabinet 

Sultan bin-Zayid al-Nuhayyan, Deputy Prime 
Minister 

Hamdan bin-Rashid al-Maktum, Finance and 
Industry 

Muhammad bın-Rashıd al-Maktum, Defense 

Hamdan bın-Zayıd al-Nuhayyan, State for For- 
eign Affairs 

* Abdallah bın-Zayıd al-Nuhayyan, Information 
and Culture 

Humayd bin-Ahmad al-Mu'alla, Planning 


Nuhayyan bin-Mubarak al-Nuhayyan, Higher 
Education and Scientific Research 

Fahım bin-Sultan al-Qasımı, Economy and 
Trade 

Mayıd bın-Sa'ıd al-Nu“aymı, Supreme Council 
Affairs 

Rashid ‘Abdallah al-Nu“aymı, Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Sa'ıd al-Badı, Interior 

Hamad “Abd al-Rahman al-Madfa', Health 

.Humayd bın-Nasır al-‘Uways, Electricty and 
Water 

Sa'ıd Khalfan al-Ghayth, Cabınet Afaırs 

Sa'ıd Muhammad al-Ragabanı, Agriculture 
and Fisheries . 

Ahmad Humayd al-Tayir, Communications 

Raqqad bin-Salim bin-Raqqad, Public Works 
and Housing 

‘Ubayd bin-Sayf al-Nasin, Petroleum and Min- 
eral Resources 

‘Ali ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Sharhan, Education and 
Youth Affairs 

Muhammad Mukhayr al-Zahin, Justice, Is- 
lamıc Affairs, and Awqaf 

Matar Humayd al-Tayir, Labor and Social 
Affairs 

Muhammad Khalfan bin-Kharbash, Finances 
and Industry Affairs [3/27 FBIS] 


i 
Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1997 
Feb. 11: The Murad tribe kidnapped US citizen 


Joe Dell” Aria from an oil field east of San'a ın an 
attempt to gain leverage in a dispute with the 
Yemeni government [2/17 WP] 





Book Reviews 


Democracy, Dragons and Delusions: 
The Middle Fast Today and Tomorrow 


Review Article by Antony T. Sullivan 


Visions and Mirages: The Middle East in a New Era, by John Roberts Edinburgh 
Mainstream Publishing, 1995 306 pages Notes to p 315 Index to p 322 $35 
Arab Awakening and Islamic Revival: The Politics of Ideas in the Middle East, by Martın 
Kramer New Brunswick, NJ and London Transaction Publishers, 1996 vii + 286 pages Index to p 
297 $3495 
Readers of the volumes under review may experience some surprise at what might appear to be almost 
a reversal of anticipated roles by the respective authors On the one hand, British journalist John 
Roberts, who has done a significant amount of statistical research and collation worthy of the most able 
scholar, has written a sober (and frequently somber) book on the contemporary Middle East, which no 
serious student of the area can afford to 1gnore On the other hand, Israeli academic Martin Kramer, 
currently director of the Moshe Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and Afncan Studies at Tel Aviv 
University, has republished (except for one newly written essay) 16 articles and book reviews which too 
often are polemical These for the most part constitute no more than sophisticated journalism. Kramer 
writes well and occasionally elegantly, and clearly regards himself as a slayer of what he considers to 
be the related scourges of Islamist duplicity, Arabist mythology and Western romanticism For the 
majority of readers uninterested ın ideological warfare or attempts to control perceptions of past and 
present, however, the rigorously objective analysis by Roberts— of such topics as water shortages, 
nuclear prolferation, the new Muslim states of Central Asia, and prospects for Middle Eastern 
democracy—will certainly prove the better investment of time 

Visions and Mirages 1s a sophisticated and heavily documented overview of the problems and 
prospects of an enlarged, post-Cold War Middle East on the threshold of a new century For Roberts, 
no problem 1s likely to prove more destabilizing than that of a looming, acute water shortage, from 
which almost no state in the region 1s exempt Indeed, Roberts’ discussion of the water 1ssue'constitutes 
the best available short piece on this subject' Unfortunately, he can offer little indication that either 
Israel or any of the Arab states has begun to address this topic with the urgency that 1t deserves 


Antony T Sulhvan is an Associate at the Center for Middle Eastern and North African Studies at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Roberts focuses on three principal hydrological/political flashpoints the Jordan river system and 
the related 1ssue of the West Bank aquifers, the Litani river 1n Lebanon, and Turkey and the Tigris and 
Euphrates valleys In Jordan, he notes, the water crisis has already arrived. The Azraq Oasis 1s rapidly 
drying up, and the Jordan River 1s now so polluted as to be largely unusable In the West Bank, Roberts 
observes, Israel has, since 1967, engaged ın deep-well drilling and denied permission to Palestinians to 
upgrade their own technology for the pumping of water This policy has not only produced such glaring 
contrasts as swimming pools ın Israeli settlements adjacent to Palestinian farmlands dying for lack of 
irrigation, Roberts notes, but has led to the drying up or contamination of many Palestinian wells due 
to the nearby, deeper Israeli drıllıng As a result, almost 50 percent of Palestinian villages 1n the West 
Bank now have no running water On a per capita basis, Roberts points out, Israel uses four times as 
much water as do the Palestinians of the Occupied Territories Israeli over-pumping has led to a 
16-meter drop in the water table of the Jordan Valley In the Gaza Strip, consumption of water by both 
Israeli settlers and Palestinians has for years been running far ahead of replacement supplies, and sea 
water and sewage may now be seeping into the Strip's underground resources, resulting in irreversible 
damage None of this constitutes a pretty picture, nor does 1t augur any happy conclusion to the current 
Israeli-Palestinian peace process 

It comes as no surprise, therefore, that Israel should have an enduring interest in Lebanon's Litant 
watershed Roberts reports United Nations assertions that Israel has already begun to divert to itself 
water from the Litam River, which has long been vital to tobacco and citrus production in south 
Lebanon l 

And so it ıs as well with Iraq, Syria and Turkey The Ataturk Dam, designed to harness the waters 
of both the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers for hydropower and irrigation, has worrisome 1mplications for 
regional stability “If Turkey really were to carry out all its planned projects for the Euphrates,” Roberts 
writes, “ıt would use up more than half the water m the river and would not even leave Syria the 
minimum promised in 1980 And if Syria also managed to implement all its projects on schedule, then 
Iraq would be left with so httle water 1n the opening years of the twenty-first century that the river 
would simply dry up routinely before it reached the sea" (p 85) 

Wars for water, whether ın the Levant or m the northern Fertile Crescent, seem only too likely to 
erupt across political frontiers during the next quarter century Clearly, such conflicts have the potential 
to escalate ınto nuclear exchanges Israel already has an arsenal of nuclear weapons, and Iran 
(surrounded as 1t 1s by such nuclear powers as Kazakhstan, Pakistan and India) seems likely to join the 
nuclear club ın the not too distant future “Were both Israel and Iran to possess nuclear weapons," 
Roberts states, “the pressure on Arab states would be unbearable Major Arab states such as Iraq, Syria 
and Saud: Arabia could simply not afford to be sandwiched between powers with which they have been 
at war and which many of their peoples still regard as having territorial ambitions against them" (p 
260) Nuclear proliferation throughout the region, therefore, seems almost inevitable 1n coming years 
Roberts quotes, to good effect, former US Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger “Whether this 1s 
a balance of terror or nuclear insanity, there 1s not much we are going to be able to do to reverse it” 
(p 259) s 

Economics and politics bulk large ın Roberts” discussion of the six Muslim successor republics to 
the Soviet Union In particular, he emphasizes the need to establish one or more reliable routes to 
Western markets for oil from Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan and gas from Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan 
The sheer size of modern super-tankers now renders use of the Bosphorous problematic, even if it could 
reasonably be assumed that oil and gas could be uninterruptedly delivered there through the politically 
turbulent Caucasus Roberts suggests that Turkey may therefore start “thinking the unthinkable," and 
begin to cooperate with Iran to construct a pipeline from Turkmenistan to the West via northern Iran 
(pp 293-94) For its part, Iran may well wish this project to move forward, possessing as it does the 
world's second biggest reservoir of natural gas which it would much like to export to the West At least 
ın Central Asia, Roberts suggests that political economy is likely to have a major impact on both 
geostrategy and international relations 
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But all 1s not gloom and foreboding ın this book Roberts does foresee a promising future for 
democracy ın the Middle East, given the “real yearning” of populations for representative government 
and the need of elites 1n countries which have made peace with Israel to base their legitimacy on 
something other than steadfastness ın confronting the Zıonıst enemy (p 18) The contemporary Islamic 
revival, Roberts suggests, incorporates an enormous variety of views, and should 1n no way be regarded 
as any incorrigible enemy of democracy Over the longer term, quite the opposite may indeed prove the 
case “Denying fundamentalist forces ın Muslim countnes the right to form political parties,” he states, 
“1s suicidal" (p 303) For all those wishing to encourage greater openness and accountability among 
Middle Eastern regimes and to succor the fragile democratic tendencies now apparent, this last 
observation should be taken very much to heart 

For his part, Martin Kramer 1s emphatically not prepared to do so In fact, Kramer maintains that 
a preference for authoritarianism, often “rationalized by the claim that Islam and democracy are 
1ncompatible," 1s a "trademark" of Islamist thought and practice (p 146) That there should be Western 
mısunderstandıng on this point and a tendency among Westerners to create a “wholly ımagınary Islam” 
18 a result of the “dıssımulatıon” employed by such Islamists as Rashid Ghannushı and Hasan Turabı 
to conceal the fact that they reject democracy, which they regard as a manifestation of Western cultural 
imperialism (pp 277, 157) Islamism rejects pluralism whether political, social or cultural, Kramer 
argues, ıt works to “resurrect the barriers between Islam and the West,” and has given “new lıfe to old 
rationales for oppression, authoritarianism, and sectarian division" (pp 10, 13) Islamist moderation 1s 
an oxymoron, he believes, and policy initiatives based on such delusion are doomed to failure. In 
Kramer”s view, there seems to exist only one, homogeneous, anti-Western and terrorist Islamism, now 
metastasızıng everywhere as an exigent threat to a beneficent new world order under American 
hegemony 

Much of Kramer's book 1s devoted to explicating what he regards as the foolishness of Western 
"subversive sorcerer's apprentices" (p 5) The names of such apprentices are many and distinguished 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Gustave Le Bon, Charles Crane, Edward Dyerenan, William Eddy, Robert Gates, 
John Bagehot Glubb, Martin Hartmann, Marshall G S Hodgson, Eugéne Jung, Malcolm Kerr, Louis 
Massignon, Freya Stark and Arnold Toynbee All have been wrong, Kramer, in his: Olympian 
omniscience, would now have us believe In particular, Kramer singles out American Presbyterian 
mıssıonarıes, the American University of Beirut (AUB) and the Middle East Institute (MEI) as 
exemplars of that romantic Arabism which he believes continues to misguide American public opinion 
and the formulation of US Middle East policy. Readers of this Journal will be interested to know that 
Kramer denounces the Middle East Institute for the sin of having “done more than any other institution" 
to "facilitate" the entrance of American Arabists and Arab scholars into US universities (p 138) There, 
ın the contemporary American academy, scholars who "fled AUB during Lebanon's war have helped 
to transform major centers and departments ınto the last outposts of Arab nationalism" (p 138) In these 
“redoubts of tenured Arabism," Kramer opines that the "intellectual campaign against an Arab-Israeli 
settlementis being waged" (p 138) Deluded but dangerous, American academic romantics and Arab 
or Muslim scholars have undertaken jointly to “amplify the latest political passion ın the Middle East 
with a passion all their own" (p 14) Kramer asserts that the new academic alliance between Western 
Arabısts and Islamists will most likely fail, although at “great cost,” but by then ıt will have “launched 
a hundred'careers and a thousand books" (p 158) 

Among contemporary Islamist leaders, Kramer gives special attention to Rashid Ghannushi, the 
exiled head of Tunısıa's Nahda party, now living outside of London Ghannushi, Kramer says, 1s 
"presented by his Western apologists as the most moderate and least anti-American fundamentalist 
leader" (p 261) For Kramer, he 1s nothing of the sort For the record, it should be noted that Kramer 
has never personally interviewed Ghannushi, nor to Ghannushı's knowledge has he ever made any 
attempt to do so This reviewer, who has spent many hours with Ghannushı, verified these facts ın a 
recent conversation with him For either a scholar or a journalist, this surely constitutes a sorry 
performance 
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In the end, Kramer reveals himself as precisely the sort of propagandist that he accuses Western 
Arabists and those sympathetic to the Islamic revival of being This 1s unfortunate, since ın the past 
Kramer has done some distinguished work in Middle Eastern and Islamic studies That such a work 
could be composed by an intellectual of talent may be illustrative of just how easily psychological needs 
and perceived political ımperatıves can upset scholarly objectivity 

Only occasionally does one find two books broadly treating the same subject that differ so 
profoundly 1n approach and interpretation In those of John Roberts and Martin Kramer, one encounters 


a spectacular example of works which in fact do so 


AFGHANISTAN 


Heroes of the Age: Moral Fault Lines on 
the Afghan Frontier, by David B Edwards 
Berkeley and Los Angeles University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1996 xvii + 234 pages Notes to p 
270 Gloss to p 277 Bibl to p 295 Index to p 
307 $50 cloth, $20 paper 


Reviewed by Henry S Bradsher 


When David B Edwards finished ın 1977 two 
years of teaching English 1n. Kabul and began 
graduate training ın anthropology, he intended to 
conduct research for his dissertation by living ın a 
village in Afghanistan’s Hindu Kush mountains 
By the time he returned to the area in 1982, 
however, war in Afghanistan had made that 1m- 
possible After finding that “Peshawar was a 
chaotic and somewhat estranging place in which 
to conduct fieldwork” (p 11), Edwards acciden- 
tally began listening to Afghan story tellers He 
eventually decided that the stories could be the 
centerpiece of his ethnographic research The 
result ıs an imaginative use of stories—folklore, 
legends, family traditions—with the objective of 
“shed[ding] light on the sources of contemporary 
civil strife in Afghanistan” (p 2) 

Edwards introduces a striking cast of late 19th- 
century characters from both sides of the Afghan- 
British Indian frontier He even manages to work 
in Winston Churchill not only as a minor player 
but also—rather peculiarly—as a source for eval- 
uating Pushtun rhetoric Heroes of the Age is built 
around stories of three men Sultan Muhammad 
Khan, the government administrator of Pech val- 
ley ın Kunar, the “iron amur,” “Abd al-Rahman 
Khan, who dominated Afghanistan from 1880 
until his death in 1901, and the mulla of Hadda, 


Najm al-Din Akhundzada, a famous frontier holy 
man 

Judging the narratives as drama, which seems 
appropriate to Edwards’s approach, the Pech ad- 
ministrator 1s the most fully realized character 
After his father was ambushed and killed by a 
neighbor, Muhammad Khan took haven outside 
his tribal area This caused him to miss the birth of 
his first son, and, as a greater insult to his honor, 
the revenge murder of the neighbor was commit- 
ted by his mother and her brother He blinded his 
mother because she had robbed him of his chance 
to do his filial duty, and he later murdered the 
neighbor’s seven sons to try to regain some honor 
‘Abd al-Rahman Khan 1s discussed 1n terms of an 
1898 proclamation on the moral principles of 
kingship that he hoped to instill in his subjects 
The mulla Najm al-Din Akhundzada 1s the subject 
of the kinds of miracle tales that distinguished the 
masters of many Sufi orders, but his historic 
importance 1s as a key figure ın the 1897 frontier 
uprısıngs that Churchill reported for The Daily 
Telegraph Edwards tellingly compares folklore 
on a key engagement with the very different 
accounts in British. dispatches The legend is, 
naturally, a victory for the mulla 

The three men shared “a strange combination 
of power and powerlessness,” their authority be- 
ing “less secure than we might have onginally 
supposed” (p 215) Edwards concludes that 
“Marxism, Islamic fundamentalism, ethnic and 
sectarian loyalties, and personal ambition have 
undoubtedly played a role in the [Afghan] con- 
flict, but something else 1s at work here as well 
that had to do less with ideology, identity, and 
anarchy than with certain deep-seated moral con- 
tradıctıons " (p 3) The central problem of 
Afghanistan’s continuing strife 1s not outsiders’ 
interference but these contradictions, “deeply 
rooted in Afghan culture that have inhibited the 


country from forging a coherent cıvıl society" (p 
216) 

This 1s an original and stimulating approach to 
appreciating the complexities of Pushtun society 
It shows deep understanding and 1s praiseworthy 
for its insights The book 1s more useful than the 
study of one village that Edwards originally felt 
he needed to undertake ın the time-honored tra- 
dition of anthropology Yet, based on some ex- 
amples and explanatıons, Edwards draws 
sweeping conclusions about Afghan culture with- 
out adequately defending them 

A provocative epilogue illustrates the deterio- 
ration of discourse on the Internet about Afghan 
affairs and İfinds that this reflects the fractiousness 
of Afghan society Edwards asks, “Are the moral 
codes of honor, Islam, and rule—codes which 
began with idealized notions of commitment and 
community and purpose—finally reduced to base 
slander?” (p 232) 


Henry S Bradsher, an independent scholar in 
Arlington, VA, ıs the author of Afghanistan and 
the Soviet Union (Durham, NC Duke University 
Press, 1983 


EGYPT 


Traditional Egyptian Christianity: A His- 
tory of the Coptic Orthodox Church, by 
Theodore Hall Partrıck Greensboro, NC Fisher 
Park Press, 1996 xui + 187 pages Bibl top 
213 Index to p 226 $14 95 paper 


Reviewed by Anne Dammarell 


In the minds of most, Egypt's tradition of Chris- 
tianity mingles with memories of Athanasius, the 
theological giant who championed Nicene ortho- 
doxy, and dusty visions of monasticism In Tra- 
ditional Egyptian Christianity, Theodore Hall 
Partrick pulls the thread of Egyptian Christianity 
from out of a community of Hellenistic Jews who 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah, along the rocky 
history of Arab, Turkish and European influences 
up to the present church, rich in renewal 
Anyone interested ın early Christianity should 
pay a visit to Egypt with a copy of this book 
tucked away ın a suitcase Saint Mark the evan- 
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gelist, tradition claims, brought Christianity to 
Alexandna in the first century AD Although 
nothing remains of the ancient museum and lı- 
brary where scholars met to exchange ideas, one 
can still walk about Alexandria today, knowing 
that ıt was here that Clement of Alexander and 
Origin persuaded second and third century Helle- 
nistic intellectuals that Christianity was not pure 
superstition Monasticism originated in the sı- 
lence of the Egyptian desert durıng| the third 
century as Christians sought solitude and safety 
Among them were two young men—Paul, who 
fled religious persecution, and Anthony, who 
rejected his inheritance out of religious convic- 
tion Their monastic life style allowediChristians 
to demonstrate “the heroic character of their faith" 
(p 29) and eventually spread northward, having a 
profound effect 1n the reformation of Western 
Chrıstıanıty Wadi Natrun, a monastery northwest 
of Cairo dating from the fourth century AD, lives 
out that tradition today The chapel of the White 
Monastery still stands ın Suhag ın Upper Egypt as 
a reminder that ın the fifth century a complex of 
buildings housed over 4,000 monks‘ and nuns 
Even the present-day Coptic calendar, reveals an 
ancient orıgın Because Roman Emperor Diocle- 
tian persecuted Christians so severely 1n 303 AD, 
the Egyptian Church redated its calendar to begin 
“ın the years of the martyrs" to colnıcıde with his 
reign 

Partrıck chronicles the scanty documentation of 
the early days of the Coptic Church to its blos- 
somıng as an ecumenical leader challenging 
Rome and Constantinople But ın 451 AD the 
Council of Chalcedon condemned the Alexan- 
drine patriarch as a heretic for his stand on the 
nature of Christ, resulting in the first long-lasting 
schism within Christianity. Cut off from the East- 
ern Orthodox Churches and all Western Chris- 
tians after the breach, Partrıck sees Egyptian 
Christianity becoming a national church, depend- 
ing on its own Coptic language and culture He 
believes that today the Coptic Church 1s experi- 
encing a religious renaissance unnoticed by the 
rest of the world 

Each of the 11 chapters elaborates a discrete 
section of Coptic history, beginning with Chapter 
One, "The First Christians 1n Egypt," and ending 
with Chapter Eleven, "Twentieth Century from 
1959” Partrıck frequently recapitulates the his- 
toric context at the beginning of the chapters to 
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keep the reader from getting lost in details 
Compact, as all surveys of 2,000 years of history 
must be, this even-handed text has a good sized 
bibliography and numerous endnotes The book 
gives glimpses into liturgical practices and insight 
into the election process of the patnarchs over 
time The author's dry humor occasionally creeps 
in when he recounts tidbits about particular patrı- 
archs, some with the unlikely nicknames of Tim- 
othy the Cat and his nval Timothy “Wobble Cap ” 
Partrick hints at managerial problems faced by 
eighth century Patnarch Cosmos, who “distin- 
guished himself by successfully praying for his 
early death! This may illustrate once again the 
possible result from electing a monk of dramatic 
sanctity to a post demanding great powers of 
organization leadership” (p 58) 

The English-speaking community, scholars and 
ordinary folk alike, owe a debt of gratitude to 
Partrick for distilling the complex history of the 
Coptic Church into a readable English-language 
text He has removed the cloak of mystery and 
revealed a vital church 


Anne Dammarell spent 23 years ın the Middle 
East working for the US Agency for International 
Development She also taught English at the 
Catholic Coptic Seminary ın Ma'adı, Egypt for 
two years She is presently studying theology at 
the Washington Theological Union 


IRAN 


A Journey to Persia: Jean Chardin’s Por- 
trait of a Seventeenth-Century Empire, ed 
and tr by Ronald W Ferner London and New 
York IB Tauris Publishers, 1996 xiv + 177 
pages Notes top 184 Bibl top 186 Index top 
193 $39 50 


Reviewed by Willem Floor 


In judging the quality of a book, one has to take 
into account the purpose of the book and the 
audience it intends to reach Taking this as a 
guideline, it is clear that this book 1s not for the 
serious scholar, although a beginning student of 
Persian studies may have a pleasurable read In 
the first place, ıt cannot be a substitute for any of 


the original French editions of the Voyages of 
Jean Chardin, 1n particular the edition edited by 
Langles in 1811,1 which served as the basis for 
Ferrier’s book In the second place, there are 
mistakes ın Ferner’s introduction and comments 
And finally, this is not an English translation of 
Chardin’s travels and, therefore, those who have 
not been able to get the 1927 reprint of the 1695 
partial English translation should not mistake this 
book for a cheaper alternative to that antıquarıan 
find 

Ferner's commentary, unfortunately, ıs not 
without mistakes For example, Saru Taqı (1634— 
45) was not the chief minister in the reign of 
Sulayman (r 1666—94) (p xu), nor were Hatam 
Beg (1591-1610) and his son Thaleb Beg 
(1610—21 and 1632—34) both chief ministers un- 
der Safi I (r 1629—42) (p 48), only the latter, 
Thaleb Beg, was chief minister under Safi I The 
division of lands into mamalek (state) and khasseh 
(royal) categories, allegedly under Safi I (p 5), 
had started well before Safi I, as Roehrborn 
showed 30 years ago 2 Following Chardin, Ferrier 
writes that Shah Abbas II (r 1642-66) estab- 
lished two sadrs (heads of religious establish- 
ment) The system of the shared sedarat (office of 
the sadr), however, existed from the very begin- 
ning of the Safavid state The formal separation in 
and denomination of the sadrs as khasseh and 
mamalek dates from 1562 Muhammad al-Majlesi 
never was molla-bashı (head of the Muslim cler- 
£y), this function was created after his death And 
Abbas I (r 1589-1629) never caused his children 
to be brought up ın the harem as Ferner has ıt (p 
8) He killed his sons, whom he suspected of 
plotting against hım It was their children whom 
he enclosed ın the harem These are but a few of 
the mistakes that, unfortunately, mar the text Had 
Ferrier not concentrated most of his attention on 
the translation of the texts and their summaries, he 
would probably have spotted the errors himself 

According to Ferner, "the principle purpose of 
this selection from the Voyages of Jean Chardın 1s 
to enable the authentic voice of one enlightened 
traveller to be heard 1n his 1mpressions of Persia" 


e 

I L Langles, Les Voyages du Chevalier Jean 
Chardın, 10 Vols (Pans Le Normant, Imprimeur- 
Libraire, 1811) 

2 Klaus Michael Roehrborn, Provinzen und 
Zentralgevvalt in Persien (Berlin de Gruyter, 1966) 


(p 3) As such the book is an excellent 1ntroduc- 
tion for anyone who is interested ın Persian 
history, foreign lands and the exotic Ferrrer's 
selection offers all three 1n abundance The book 
begins with a chapter on Chardın's lıfe, followed 
by 10 chapters dealing with the land of Persia, 
what travel meant in the 17th century, the glory of 
Isfahan and the brıllıance of the shah's court, the 
organization of government, Islam ın Persia, the 
Persian character, life and customs, learning and 
knowledge, arts and crafts, and finally industry 
and commerce Both the judicious summary of 
Chardin's observations on these various subjects, 
as well as the supporting translation of descriptive 
parts, offer a rich banquet for the reader to feast 
upon As such the book could do much to further 
readers” interest ın Persian studies by whetting 
their appetite for more The text 1s artfully embel- 
lished with drawings from Chardin's atlas The 
book has been edited well (despite some minor 
errors), printed on nice paper and overall 1s a very 
good read 


Willem Floor, Independent Scholar, is the author 
of numerous articles and books on Safavid İran, 
including The Fiscal History of Safavid and Çajar 
Iran (Costa Mesa, CA Mazda Publishers, forth- 
coming) 
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The Soviet Socialist Republic of Iran, 
1920-1921: Birth of the Trauma, by Cosroe 
Chaquer Pittsburgh University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1995 xxvn + 456 pages Append top 
478 Notes to p 612 Refs to p 630 Index to p 
649 $75 


Reviewed by Kaveh L Afrasıabı 


This book 1s likely to remain for many years the 
definitive, study of the short-lived “red republic” 
ın northern Iran It ıs a serious scholarly work that 
should be of particular interest not only to Iran 
scholars, but also to students of social movements 
as well as to anyone interested ın the post-WWI 
diplomacy of Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
ın the Middle East The Gilan Republic (1920— 
21) was the culmination of a fragile and ulti- 
mately untenable allıance between the local 
constitutionalist activists, 1e, the Jangalıs, 
headed by the charismatic Kucheck Khan and the 
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Soviet-backed emigré communists Contentious 
historiographies abound ın the literature on this 
subject | 

Chaqueri’s timely book ıs an emphatic yet 
crıtıcal interpretation of the Tangalı movement, 
seeing it as a genuine national liberation move- 
ment caught at the crossroads of neocolonialism 
and socialism The lucidly vvritten narrative 1s 
divided into 18 chapters followed by useful bio- 
graphical notes This book 1s a monumental, 
reconstructive effort at factual stock-taking, and 
the analysis ıs based on a variety of sources ın 
several different languages Consequently, the 
author 1s able to answer, from revisionist perspec- 
tive, many unresolved questions, such as, Who 
killed Haydar Khan ‘Amu-Ughli, the legendary 
communist leader? What caused the 1921 coup 
d’état? And why did the Gilan Republic move- 
ment fail? Chaqueri locates the sources of the 
failure in a combination of London-Tehran-Mos- 
cow triumvirate diplomacy and the vicissitudes of 
the movement and its leadership, e g', Kucheck 
Khan’s antipathy to an agrarian reform The 1921 
coup, on the other hand, 1s blamed squarely on the 
British representatives in İran 

The evidence Chaguerı marshals to support his 
conspiracy theory, however, 1s less than convin- 
cing The reader 1s led to believe that'the Iranian 
coupmakers, 1e, Reza Khan and Seyyed Zia, 
acted as mere pawns, and that the Bntish minister 
in Iran, Herman Norman, did not inform his 
superior, George Curzon, that he was engineering 
a coup (pp 316, 323) This ıs an exaggerated 
interpretation, the facts of which at best prove 
British complicity with the coup Chaguer's 1n- 
terpretation 1s based on his mısjudgement of the 
maneuvers of Tehran politicians vis-a-vis foreign 
powers 

This lacuna ın Chaguerı's analysis leads him to 
recycle ad nauseam sanitized labels, e g , Anglo- 
phile, that serve as the warrant for political 
Judgment against some of the most brilliant and 
astute politicians 1n 20th century Iran Chaquen 
inaccurately characterizes Seyyed Zia and Taghi 
Zadeh, whose contnbutions to the cause of Iran 
far outweigh those of Kucheck Khan and other 
idealized heroes of Iranian historiographies The 
author, without justification, depicts these patrı- 
otic politicians as foreign-controlled villains This 
interpretation 1s based on selective oversight of 
British documents that contradict his assertion 
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that the yournalıst-turned-prıme mınıster Zıa had 
London's approval when he nullıfied the notori- 
ous 1919 Anglo-Persian agreement (Chapter 14) 
Curiously absent here 1s any reference to Cur- 
zon”s 1ncensed reaction and his directive to punish 
Zia's government by cutting off loans and by 
demanding immediate payment for previous loans 
and arms sales ! Unable to discern the complexi- 
ties of nationalist statemaking under Zia and, 
subsequently, Reza Khan, Chaquen ends up with 
a nihilist view of much of 20th-century Iranian 
history allegedly marked with “socio- 
economic dysdevelopment” and total “neocolo- 
nialist” domination 

This 1s, of course, a caricature of modern 
Iranıan history, pigeonholing it into binary con- 
cepts and categories Another fundamental intel- 
lectual problem ıs Chaqueri’s insufficiently 
critical use of terms such as “liberation” Had he 
considered the potential implication of a success- 
ful march on Tehran by the Soviet-backed rebels, 
thereby turning Iran into a Soviet satellite, 
Chaqueri might have revised his cynical conclu- 
sions in favor of a more sanguine subtitle be- 
speaking of a disastrous trauma fortunately 
averted 


Kaveh L Afrasiabi, Resident Scholar, Andover- 
Newton Theological School 


ISRAEL 


The Holocaust and Israel Reborn: From 
Catastrophe to Sovereignty, by Monty Noam 
Penkower Urbana and Chicago University of 
Illinois Press, 1994 xın + 338 pages Index top 
361 $47 50 cloth, $19 95 paper 


Reviewed by Howard J Dooley 


In The Jews Were Expendable Free World Dı- 
plomacy and the Holocaust,” Monty Noam Pen- 
kower fervidly indicted the British and American 
governments for standing idly by during World 
War II while Nazi Germany conducted its geno- 
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1 See Sır George Curzon”s telegraph to Her- 
man Norman, March 3, 1921, Foreign Office, 416 
(Public Record Office, London) 

2 (Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1983) 


cidal campaign against Europe's Jews Now, in 
this sequel, he employs the themes of Allied 
indifference and Jewish powerlessness to argue 
that the Holocaust confirmed Jewry's need for 
sovereignty 1n 1ts historic homeland 

Penkower's book consists of 14 essays, many 
published previously ın journals such as American 
Jewish History and Jewish Social Studies or ın 
other collections Organized chronologically and 
unified by the theme that statehood ın Palestine 
was the only answer to the Jewish people’s 
history of victimization, the book first recounts 
Nahum Goldmann's efforts to aid European Jewry 
during the 1930s by the creation of the World 
Jewish Congress It then details how American 
Zionists and Gentile supporters of Zionism were 
converted to political Zionism by the events of 
1941-45 The author condemns Anglo-American 
indifference toward rescue efforts in Europe and 
opposition to throwing open Palestine as the place 
of Jewish refuge during World War II Penkower 
also recounts how revelations of Nazi atrocities 
spurred Jewish and Christian support for Jewish 
statehood, and he addresses recent controversies, 
including the stir caused by the placement of a 
Catholic convent at Auschwitz and the debate 
about the uniqueness of the Holocaust among 
genocides 

There are books aplenty about the Holocaust 
and the orıgıns of Israel, yet the precise causal 
link between the two remains to be examined The 
title of this book appears to promise just such a 
probe of the connection between the Holocaust 
and the Jewish state This book, however, 1s not 
about Israel or the Yıshuv's (Jewish community ın 
Israel) response to the Final Solution Rather, 
Penkower’s focus 1s on the internal politics of the 
American Jewish community as it sought to 
respond to Adolf Hitler and then to the Holocaust 
His essays recount the congresses and emergency 
conferences, Madison Square rallies, New York 
Times advertisements, and White House visits as 
Zionist and non-Zionist organizations battled for 
political influence and public opinion The mes- 
sage 1s that all this activity was for naught, as 
President Franklin Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill focused on winning the war 
rather than on saving the Jews As a result, 
concludes the author, the connection between the 
Shoah (Holocaust) and Israel was psychological, 
as knowledge of the Holocaust converged with 


Zıonıst ideology to demand a Jewish state in 
Palestine as the only solution 

Penkower's book has little to offer the historian 
of the modern Middle East, but 1t does make a 
contribution to Holocaust studies and the history 
of American Zionism In fact, this work could be 
considered a document ın itself, exemplifying 
how the Holocaust and Israel have become central 
to the American Jewish identity Indeed, Penko- 
wer’s concluding essays insisting on the unique- 
ness of the Holocaust and sacredness of 
Auschwitz almost make the particularity of Jew- 
ish victimization into a new secular form of the 
chosenness of the Jewish people In short, this 1s 
a history with an extra-historical agenda 


Howard J Dooley ıs Executive Director of Inter- 
national Affairs and Professor of History at West- 
ern Michigan University 


In Pursuit of Peace: A History of the 
Israeli Peace Movement, by Mordechai Bar- 
On Washington, DC United States Institute of 
Peace Press, 1996 xix + 332 pages Notes to p 
418 Bibl top 429 Index to p 470 $37 50 cloth, 
$24 95 paper 


Reviewed by Helena Cobban 


In Pursuit of Peace 1s a well-researched study of 
the strand within Jewish-Israeli society urging 
Israelis and their leaders towards rapprochement 
with their Arab neighbors Mordechai Bar-On 
brought to his authorial task his own background 
as a distinguished leader in the Israeli military and 
the World Zionist Organization, and later, in 
middle age, a Peace Now activist and generally 
pro-peace Member of the Knesset 

The book devotes only four chapters (92 pages) 
to its description of pro-peace activism prior to 
the period in 1977-78 when the first Likud gov- 
ernment was elected and (virtually ın reaction to 
this) the Peace Now movement was born Most of 
the book focuses on the Peace Now era The early 
chapters do include, however, a helpful recapitu- 
lation of the debate (or non-debate?) inside the 
leadership of the ruling Labor Party between 1967 
and 1977, over what to do about the vast new 
territories brought under Israeli military occupa- 
tion in 1967 Read now, this description of Labor 
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indecisiveness toward the Occupied Territories 
paving the way for a tnumphant entry into power 
of forces favoring "Greater Israel" have an un- 
comfortably contemporary ring 

Bar-On, like many other Peace Now idevotees, 
came into the movement from a position within 
the heart of the Jewish-Israeli establishment He 
seems generally fair, however, 1n the coverage he 
provides to more radical portions of the move- 
ment A number of the 60 or so personal inter- 
views he conducted for the book :are with 
members of the movement's more radical wing, 
and he gives their views not insignificant cover- 
age in the text For example, he provides a 
critique from radical scholar Hannan Hever, 
which includes this description of Peace Now’s 
relationship with the Israeli government “Both 
collaborated unwittingly ın the continued oppres- 
sion of the Palestinians The protesters protested 
and nothing changed, since ın fact both sides were 
partners ın the suppressive process” (p 194) 

In his conclusion, Bar-On writes quite accu- 
rately that “[a] perpetual debate within the peace 
movement was whether the movement should 
present itseslf as guided primarily by moral and 
humanitanan concerns or by the rational assess- 
ment of national interest” (p 324) And indeed, 
from the evidence provided 1n this text, he himself 
seems torn on this central issue His treatment of 
Israel’s early history 1s significantly critical of the 
“official” view as most often presented in the 
United Sates For instance, concerning the early 
Zionists, he judges that "[b]ecause the Zionists 
never gave up their aspirations to concentrate 
millions of Jews in Palestine and to turn the 
country into a Jewish homeland, Palestinians 
understandably heard hypocrisy ringing in the 
Zıonısts” talk of peaceful coexistence" (p 319) 

His treatment of more recent history 1s, by 
contrast, far less critical of the "official" view The 
400 Palestinians whom Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin tried summarıly to deport ın December 
1992 are described generically as “Hamas lead- 
ers" (p 301), despite the existence of considerable 
evidence to the contrary And he seems to pull his 
punches ın his description of the Rabin govern- 
ment's July 1993 bombing of Lebanon, writing 
"Thousands of artıllery shells were fired into 
villages under the control of Hizbullah, and Ka- 
tyusha rockets were fired at Jewish settlements 1n 
northern Israel 1n response" (p 307) Although 
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this last phrase indicates some criticism of Israeli 
government propaganda, the critique would have 
been far stronger 1f the vast disproportion in the 
number and explosive power of the projectiles 
concerned were referred to (23,000 heavy explo- 
sives versus 151 light Katyusha shells), and if he 
had avoided the use of the ever-slippery passive 
voice ın favor of spelling out the agency ınvolved 
He notes without comment that all the cabinet 
ministers from the pro-Peace Now Meretz block 
voted ın favor of the 1993 bombing campaign, 
and that ıt took Peace Now a week before it 
started calling openly for the end of the campaign 
(pp 307-8) The book went to press before the 
Shimon Peres government ordered the even more 
horrendous devastation of Lebanon ın April 1996 
In the end—and ın view of the particular 
ending suffered by the Peres government at the 
polling booths ın May 1996 —this book provides 
both a useful description of the history and devel- 
opment of the Peace Now movement, and a first, 
tentative indication of the limitations of the 
chronic cautiousness of the movement’s ap- 
proach This reviewer would have welcomed 
more reflection on some of the age-old conflicts 
involved in hoping to build both a popular move- 
ment and one that has influence ın the halls of 
power, and on whether, in the end, Peace Now’s 
cautiousness means that not enough voices are 
asking the important question of what kind of a 
mental transformation ıt will take for a majority of 
Jewish Israelis truly to see their neighbors as 
co-equal members of the human race 
Nevertheless, Bar-On’s study provides a useful 
introduction to such future exploration—and one 
that 1s particularly needed in the United States 
these days He 1s to be applauded for his work 


Helena Cobban, a former Co-Director of the 
Initiative for Peace and Cooperation in the Mid- 
dle East, has published extensively on Arab- 
Israeli issues 


Israel on the Road to Peace: Accepting the 
Unacceptable, by Ziva Flamhaft Boulder, CO 
and Oxford Westview Press, 1996 xvui + 191 
pages Appends top 231 Bibl top 242 Index 
to p 252 $59 cloth, $17 paper 


Reviewed by Meyrav Wurmser 


Ziva Flamhaft”s Israel on the Road to Peace 1s an 
in-depth study of the effects on the Arab-Israeli 
peace process of Israel’s internal struggles The 
book examines how Israel’s leaders and its cıtı- 
zens reacted to the various peace proposals in the 
post-Camp David era, including President Ronald 
Reagan’s 1982 plan, Secretary of State George 
Shultz’s 1988 initiative, the 1989 plans of Egyp- 
tian President Husnı Mubarak and US Secretary 
of State James Baker and, finally, the 1993 Oslo 
agreements 

The author's central thesis 1s that, 1f 1nterna- 
tional mediation of international conflict is to 
succeed, "not only the diplomatic and interna- 
tional settings but also the domestic political 
situation has to be right" (p 2) Without domestic 
support for peace or with strong opposition to 
negotiations by important groups, the ability of a 
third party to mediate a negotiated solution 1s 
unlikely to be successful (p 187) 

Flamhaft analyzes the Israel: domestic scene, 
both in terms of popular sentiments and 1n terms 
of pressures within the political system (the au- 
thor does not distinguish between the two) which 
undermined the peace process between 1979 and 
1992 Only after the return of the Labor party to 
power ın June 1992, writes the author, did Israel 
make special efforts to foster the peace process 

In her analysis of the Israeli domestic scene, 
Flamhaft uses the thesis of “New Zionism” Ac- 
cording to this thesis, the 1967 Six-Day War 
provoked a religious awakening ın Israel, 
strengthening the ıdea that Eretz Yisrael should 
never be partitioned again That resulted in the 
creation of Gush Emunım, an influential extrapar- 
liamentary movement that helped put Likud in 
power ın 1977 The close relationship between the 
Likud and Gush Emunim, coupled with the sup- 
port of the religious parties and the parties of the 
extreme right, created an ultra-nationalist alliance 
ın the Israeli polity capable of undermining any 
peace initiative (pp 144-45, 148) 

The thesis of “New Zionism” treats all the 
movements on the Israeli right as ideologically 
similar based on their common ideas on territorial 
issues Doing so blurs differences, particularly 
between Gush Emunım or parties lıke Moledet or 
Kach that believed in God as the only legitimate 
sovereign or called for the transfer of the Pales- 
tinians outside the borders of Israel, and the 
classically liberal Likud, which rejected these 


ideas Although Israeli politics during the 1980s 
was dominated by a nght-wing political alliance, 
no “New Zionism,” as a unified ideological out- 
look, ever came into being between the Likud and 
its partners 

Flamhaft’s research concentrates on domestic 
constraints that limit the political maneuverability 
of policy makers This focus causes her to over- 
look the influence of the individuals in power and 
their ideas on policy She portrays Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamır as someone who, under pressure 
from the United States and his Labor-party part- 
ners in the National Unity Government, was 
willing to offer a limited autonomy to the Pales- 
tınıans Only pressure from a group of ultra 
right-wing munisters—including Ariel Sharon, 
David Levi and Yitzhak Modai—prevented him 
from making compromises (pp 164-70, 185) 
The problem with this argument 1s that it portrays 
as ideological the power struggle over leadership 
within the Likud between the Shamır-Arens camp 
and the Sharon-Levı-Modaı group Neither Levi 
nor Modai were “far right ministers" as they are 
described by the author, and they were certainly 
not more right-wing than Shamir, a man with so 
strong a set of political convictions that he was 
willing to forgo the urgently needed US loan 
guarantees ın order to continue the Israeli settle- 
ment drive in the West Bank 

Flamhaft asserts that the 1992 Israeli elections, 
the rise of Labor to power and the 1993 Oslo 
agreements marked a shift to the left 1n Israeli 
public opinion While this argument 1s correct, it 
ıs dangerous to overstate ıt Labor's victory in 
1992 resulted from a variety of other factors, 
including, among others, Likud's inner-feuding 
and the Russian-Jewish vote The ideological shift 
to the left remained so superficial that, 1n its 1992 
campaign, Labor had to focus almost exclusively 
on the personality of the hard-line Rabin Further- 
more, this so-called ideological shift to the left did 
not prevent the 1996 electoral victory of the 
Likud, despite the trauma of the Rabin assassina- 
tion 

Flamhaft’s book was completed prior to the 
November 1995 assassination of Prime Minister 
Rabin and the 1996 election victory of Likud In 
the prologue to her book, the author predicts the 
victory of Labor ın the elections and writes that 
“the assassination will draw many indecisive 
Israelis toward the Labor government and the 
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peace process" (p xvi) Events proved this pre- 
dıctıon wrong This demonstrates the fluidity of 
Israeli public opinion and the dangers of making 
prediction based on domestic factors alone 


Meyrav Wurmser, Adjunct Professor, Department 
of Political Science, US Naval Academy 


On the Margins: The Arab Population in 
the Israeli Economy, by Aziz Haidar New 
York St Martin's Press, 1995 xın + 182 pages 
Bibl to p 189 Index to p 192 $42 


Reviewed by lan $ Lustick 


Aziz Haidar's book may be added to the list of 
studies analyzing the gradually less efficient con- 
trol system that has enforced economic depen- 
dence of Arabs on Jews ın Israel and, more 
general, accounted for Arab political quies- 
cence Haidar cites research by Majd al-Haj, 
Sabrı Jiryis, Raja Khalidi, Henry Rosenfeld, 
Moshe Semyonov, Sammy Smooha, Elia Zuretk 
and this reviewer, though unaccountably he 
makes no mention of the particularly relevant and 
important work of Kretzer! and Yiftachel ^ Ex- 
cept for some editing, a few new references, some 
slightly updated tables, and five paragraphs added 
to the conclusion, this book 1s 1dentical to the 
monograph written by Haidar and published in 
Tel Aviv 1n 1990 by the International Center for 
Peace ın the Middle East ın Tel-Aviv 

Haıdar's specific purpose 1s to demonstrate the 
marginality of the Arabs of Israel 1n relation to the 
Israeli economy as a whole He traces changes in 
the character of Arab economic activity as 1t was 
affected 1n the decades following the establish- 
ment of Israel by systematically discriminatory 
policies These include discrimination in land 
expropriation, 1nvestment, licensing, zoning, edu- 
cation, land and water allocations, ınfrastructural 
investment, etc Haidar makes his argument by 
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1 Davıd Kretzmer, The Legal Status of the 
Arabs in Israel (Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1990) 

2 Oren Yiftachel, Planning a Mixed Region in 
Israel The Political Geography of Arab-Jewish Rela- 
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drawıng on two kınds of data First, the five 
chapters that follow the introduction report and 
interpret Israeli Central Bureau of Statistics data 
showing large and often growing gaps between 
the resources and living standards of Jewish and 
Arab Israelis This presentation includes the re- 
production of more than 30 tables and charts from 
volumes of the Statistical Abstract of Israel and 
other official sources published between 1961 and 
1989 Second, the penultimate chapter reports the 
results of fieldwork done 1n 1987 and 1988 in four 
Arab localities—Tatbe, Maghar, Majd al-Kurum 
and Kfar Yasif— comparing patterns of economic 
activity in the late 1980s to patterns existing 
during the Mandate period and in the first decades 
of hfe under Israeli rule The main foci of both 
parts of the book are the intrepid, but mostly 
unavailing, efforts by Arab farmers to sustain 
agriculture as an 1mportant element 1n the econ- 
omy of the Arab sector, and central government 
policies which stifle almost all Arab non-agricul- 
tural, service-oriented, commercial, or industrial 
development which would reach beyond the con- 
fines of particular Arab localities or the Arab 
sector as a whole 

Haidar's reports on the four villages are the 
most interesting portion of the book Here he uses 
his intimate knowledge of the communities to 
enliven the dry data of statistical abstracts and 
explain the greatly distorted nature of some avail- 
able quantitative measures of Arab vs Jewish 
economic activity The two different sources of 
data—the published quantitative. data and the 
fieldwork studies of four villages— give added 
confidence in the study's conclusions, which 1s 
gained by correspondence between the findings 
generated from the two sources Both parts of the 
book show the long-term and crippling effects of 
massive land expropriations, central government 
discrimination, and. Arab economic. dependence 
on Jews for employment, consumer goods, invest- 
ment capital and training 

But 1n some important respects the evidence 
generated from the field work does not support the 
large claims made ın the book Haidar's depiction 
of a wholesale transformation of Arab peasants 
into wage laborers 1n the Jewish economy, and his 
portrayal of Arab communities throughout the 
country as having changed from relatively self- 
sustaming economic units before 1948 to “dormı- 
tories" for workers laborıng ın Jewish industry 


and agriculture, are ın tension with the specific 
findings he obtained in the villages he profiles In 
Taibe, as he shows, more than half the village 
consisted, even before 1948, of landless workers, 
many of whom were employed outside the vil- 
lage Kfar Yasif and Maghar, on the other hand, 
far from being dormitory communities, are por- 
trayed by Haidar, respectively, as a vibrant ser- 
vice and commercial center and the leading 
producer of olive oil m all of Israel Finally, 
Haidar repeatedly refers to strenuous and effective 
efforts by Arab capitalists to broaden the realm of 
possibilities for Arabs and to make inroads into 
the Jewish-dominated economy, contrasting this 
behavior with images of Arabs ın Israel as docile 
or effectively controlled Haidar's comments not- 
withstanding, he actually provides little evidence 
of these efforts and even less to suggest they have 
been successful 

One reason for these confusions ın Haidar's 
argument, and in the matching of evidence to 
conclusions, 1s that most of the work for this book 
was done 1n the late 1980s, under the shadow of 
the most intense phase of the Palestinian Intifada 
(uprising) and with the Likud firmly ensconced ın 
power The growing power of the Arab electorate 
to extract meaningful commitments from both 
Labor and Likud governments 1s alluded to briefly 
ın the postscript This growth ın power, however, 
1s not discussed or integrated with the rest of the 
book Thus its 1mplications for the argument that, 
until the postscript, was based on an “existential” 
analysis of the nature of the Israeli state, are not 
addressed 


lan $ Lustick, Professor, Department of Political 
Science, Üniversity of Pennsylyanıa 


Wars, Internal Conflicts, and Political Or- 
der: A Jewish Democracy in the Middle 
East, by Gad Barzılaı Albany State University 
of New York Press, 1996 1x + 223 pages Notes 
top 276 Bibl top 289 Index top 301 $7150 
cloth, $23 95 paper 


Revtevved by Patrıcıa J Woods 


In this fascinating book, compelling both on the 
theoretical and the substantive levels, Gad Bar- 
zilai analyzes the effects of Israel's protracted 


natıonal security crisis on consensus and dissent 
ın the Israeli political spectrum He discusses 
conflicts beginning with the 1956 Suez crisis and 
concluding with the Palestinian Intifada (upris- 
ing) of 1987-93 He seeks to explain the deepen- 
ing gap ın Israeli society—a "society so dısunıted 
and polarized as to be ın ımmınent danger of utter 
breakdown" (p 19) He traces the development of 
extra-parliamentary groups established ın re- 
sponse to war and mılıtary operatıons From 1969 
through 1993, the spectrum of groups gained 
increasing influence over state policy and at the 
same time became progressively more polarized 
Barzılaı analyzes extra-parliamentary responses 
to military conflicts ın terms of the characteristics 
of the conflicts themselves, perceptions of per- 
sonal security threat and/or fear responses, cul- 
tural values relating to the use of military force 
and the potential for political solutions, and po- 
litical structures (parties and coalitions) He also 
adds an international dimension, arguing that the 
relationship between international factors and do- 
mestic politics has an important influence on the 
attitudes of social groups, political parties and the 
public at large toward any given military conflict 
In his analysis, Barzılaı counters two common 
notions that war necessarily leads to consensus, 
and that consensus 1s something necessarily to be 
sought in a democratic society Rather, he shows 
that war may lead to dissent And he argues that 
consensus is not always constructive for demo- 
cratic debate (p 166) 

In the case of Israel, Barzılaı traces the social 
discourse through the 1956 Suez campaign, the 
1967 War, the War of Attrıtıon of 1969—70, the 
1973 War, the 1982 War ın Lebanon, the Gulf 
War (1990-91) and the Intifada Political dis- 
course ın Israeli society throughout the 1956 and 
1967 wars, according to Barzılaı, existed only 
within the policy-making arena Dissent existed, 
but debates occurred only at the level of private 
meetings within the government and between 
political parties The opinions of the public at 
large had little influence on policy In the 1956 
Suez campaign, for instance, there was national 
consensus because of (1) state intervention in 
society, (2) Mapaı's hegemony over society, and 
(3) public concern over personal and national 
security (p 27) During the 1967 war, the media 
was very supportive of the war 
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During the War of Attrition, however, what 
Barzilai calls extra-parliamentary debate began to 
develop That 1s, social groups began to organize 
and actively seek to influence policy  Barzilai 
notes that the War of Attrition affected the Israeli 
sociopolitical world in three ways lt caused 
public “vvar fatigue", a peace movement was 
launched raising concerns about the effects of war 
on democratic values, and peace vvas placed on 
the national agenda (p 98) Barzılaı traces dissent 
from the war to public attitudes influenced, ın 
part, by ınternatıonal factors These ıncluded the 
fact that some did not perceive the external 
mılıtary threat to be serious, civilians were not as 
concerned, as ın previous wars, with facing per- 
sonal danger, and some Israelis believed the 
government was not pursuing peace options (p 
99) Despite the beginnings of social participation 
in debates over warfare, however, these debates 
remained primarily the domain of the policy 
makers 

The Israeli sociopolitical landscape changed 
notably during and after the 1973 war The 
membership and numbers of extra-parliamentary 
groups grew, and their constituency was younger 
than that of the groups founded during the War of 
Attrition While policy debate remained primarily 
the domain of policy makers, social groups gained 
progressively greater influence The groups estab- 
lished during the 1973 war covered a wide spec- 
trum of positions on the political landscape 

The 1982 War in Lebanon, the 1991 Gulf War 
and the 1987 Intifada saw a progressive growth of 
extra-parliamentary groups and extra-parliamen- 
tary influence on political debates Barzılaı ex- 
plains the growth ın extra-parliamentary protest ın 
terms of changes in the party system and the 
nature of these conflicts as intercommunal, inter- 
state, or both During the War in Lebanon, the 
debate over war extended, for the first time, from 
parties to extra-parlıamentary groups to individu- 
als acting alone ın protest The latter included 
individual soldiers who refused to serve, students 
approaching military age, intellectuals and public 
personalities For the first time, dissent over- 
whelmed consensus 1n an Israeli war (p 141) A 
large portion of the public viewed the war as 
"superfluous, protracted, and costly" (p 123), and 
believed that the state had been deceptive about 
the scope of opposition. and the goals of the 
military operation itself (p. 141) 
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Social mobilization and polarization ın Israeli 
Society were at their highest during the Intifada 
Although it was not perceived by the public as a 
threat to the existence of the state, the Intifada 
challenged basic concepts of national and territo- 
rial boundaries. The longer the uprising lasted, the 
less the state's role was supported by the public 
Barzılaı traces an increase ın dovish positions 
toward the Israeli-Palestinian conflict from 
1990—93 (p 180) Furthermore, what had been a 
pluralıty of positions within society during the 
1973 war coalesced, during the War 1n Lebanon 
and the Intifada, 1nto two noteworthy poles On 
one side was a coalition between the secular and 
the religious right-wing parties due to a “commu- 
nity of interests on the territorial question” (p 
159), as well as Likud party support for religious 
involvement ın the state (p 128) On the other 
side, many groups on the left expressed concern 
that war threatened democratic values and ınstı- 
tutions 

Barzılaı explains the change from consensus to 
dissent on the Israeli political spectrum in terms 
of the development of extra-parliamentary groups 
responding to Israel’s protracted security crisis 
Dissent, originally found only behind closed 
doors within the government, moved into the 
social sphere with the arrival of extra-parliamen- 
tary groups These groups developed ın response 
to the ongoing mılıtary conflicts and changing 
public attitudes towards the use of military force 
As the number of extra-parliamentary groups 
increased, they became progressively more polar- 
ized The legacy has been a social and political rift 
in Israel that remains to the present 


Patricia J Woods, Doctoral Candidate, Near and 
Middle East Studies, University of Washington 


LEBANON 


Lords of the Lebanese Marches: Violence 
and Narrative in an Arab Society, by 
Michael Gilsenan Berkeley University of Calı- 
fornia Press, 1996 xv + 310 pages Maps to p 
321 Notes to p 360 Bibl top 365 Index top 
377 $55 cloth, $22 paper 


Revtevved by Frederick Schıf 


The social construction of reality has become a 
methodological directive for many scholars Few 
analysts 1n Middle East studies, however, have 
offered as thoroughly detailed and convincingly 
comprehensive an account of the “mıcro-practıc- 
es" of power and social hierarchy as Michael 
Gilsenan has in Lords of the Lebanese Marches 
In this book, published some 20 years afte- the 
field work, Glisenan explicates the active repro- 
duction of what 1s often referred to as "semi- 
feudal" social class relations ın much of what 
used to be called the “underdeveloped” worla He 
presents master narratives of challenge and re- 
venge, of willful violence and calibrated display, 
and of heroic contests and dirty deeds 1n northern 
Lebanon Narratives of violence are related by 
and about those who are powerful enough to 
enforce their own 1dentity and skilled enough to 
tell their own history Narrative performances of 
violence perpetuate and legitimate the inequality 
between classes that occasional acts of violence 
might not otherwise be able to sustain Gilsenan 
also shows how joking, play, boasting, lying and 
accounts by subordinates subvert the locally dom- 
ınant rhetoric and how the monetarized values of 
an emerging labor market undermine symbolic 
realıtıes The leitmotif of the book is a demon- 
stration of how this challenge to the dominant 
discourse changes the class structure and power 
relationships 

Gilsenan's field work in 1971—72 took him to 
“Aqqar, a mountainous province ın northernmost 


. Lebanon, to the former stronghold of Bırqayl, 


whose lordly families contested one another and 
other class groups for control of much of the 
coastal agricultural plains or Marches, which form 
the frontier with Syria and which have remained 
on the periphery of the world capitalist system 
" Archaism," we are shown, derives as much from 
the routine recounting and everyday narrative 
re-enactment of coercive and inequitable ex- 
change as from the occasional instances of the 
deeds themselves and their intrinsic effects 
Gilsenan's 1nterwoven tales sparkle with the sort 
of sustamed suspense and social insight of a 
Bernard Shaw or Upton Sinclair. Narrative forms 
like social criticism. and the naturalistic novel 
have yielded here to a meticulously documented 
analysis of situated discourse An analysis of class 
context and the societal consequences of narrative 
codes of class honor are teased out of the anom- 


alous name given to the “olive grove of an 
honorable man,” for ınstance Elsewhere, the 
author examines the unanticipated consequences 
of a series of confrontations by a brash and 
boastful youth from the perspectives of nval 
descent groups In the conflict between the fella- 
hın (sharecroppers) and the large land-owners 
known as beys, Gilsenan usually takes the point of 
view of the small-holdıng, agha, families, who 
acted as enforcers and agents for the local nota- 
bles Gilsenan, at the time a youthful social 
anthropologist from Manchester University, 
found his 'most consistent 1nformants among this 
evolving middle stratum, despite his self-pro- 
claimed leftist sympathies and his own ınjunc- 
tions against top-down analysis Can the reader 
surmise that the central role of the small-holdıng, 
families derives from their importance ın resolv- 
ing broader contradictions— or 1s their ınportance 
based on the author's own story-telling need to 
find a convenient center of conflict? 

Gilsenan arranges 16 chapters plus a post-script 
into five sections He sets the scene historically 
and locally, presents the dominant local and 
societal narratives, illustrates subordinate ac- 
counts, details anomalous and subversive usages 
of narrative, and draws theoretical and social 
conclusions His most lasting contribution may be 
a clear and nuanced demonstration of how verbal 
behavior 1s required to maintain dominant power 
and economic relations He shows how narrative 
has a performative function in daily life, actively 
reconstructing and challenging dominant arrange- 
ments In his work, ideology and culture are not 
abstract and separate spheres of human activity, 
but are necessarily part of economic and power 
relations He shows definitively that verbal and 
symbolic behavior have as much concrete and 
empirical; consequence as economic decisions, 
political policies or military battles Furthermore, 
Gilsenan's description of relations and practices 
during the particular historic transition in Birqayl, 
“Aqqar and Lebanon constitutes a case study that 
seems tolapply to and illuminate other so-called 
semi-feudal or peripheral regions as they compete 
for position ın the worldwide stratification. of 
capitalist markets Area specialists will appreciate 
the detail provided about an otherwise obscure 
part of Lebanon Even after taking more than two 
decades to be published, this work may still 
forestall many sterile debates with social scientific 
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empiricists about the role of communicative be- 
havior 1n achieving power and maintaining social 
inequality. For scholars ın critical cultural studies, 
the theses presented ın Lords of the Lebanese 
Marches may be well known ın general, but rarely 
have they been demonstrated so carefully Poten- 
tially, however, the book's greatest value is to 
empiricists who prefer to count social,facts prior 
to adequately describing them and who tend to 
take for granted or 1gnore the practices by which 
social facts are constructed ' 


Frederick Schif, Associate Professor of Commu- 
nication, University of Houston 


LIBYA | 


Etat et Société en Libye, by Moncef Dyazin 
Pans Editions L'Harmattan, 1996 269 pages 
Bibl to p 284 np 


Reviewed by Dirk Vandewalle 


r 


Very few observers !of Libya ın the last decade 
have proven to be both dispassionate and knowl- 
edgeable about the Tamahırıyya The combination 
of an often barely concealed distaste for the 
politics of the country and for the histrionics of 
the country's leader, as well as the country's 
inaccessibility to Western researchers, which 
President Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi has; directly or 
indirectly encouraged, effectively prevented seri- 
ous inquiries about the country’s politics Qadh- 
dhafi holds anti-state convictions that he 1s willing 
to pursue at—literally—all costs, and he ıs the 
leader of a country with intricate links to the 
international economy These observations raise a 
number of intriguing questions, which Moncef 
Dyazırı addresses, about the relations between 
state and society ın the Tamahırıyya The book 
comes at an opportune time since, except for two 
or three other serious studies on Libya ın recent 
years, inquiries about such questions have not 
advanced much beyond the point where Lisa 
Anderson left off the debate ın 1986 " Luckily, 


1. 

1 The State and Socıal Transformatıon ın Tu- 
nısıa and Libya 1830—1980 (Princeton, NJ Princeton 
University Press, 1986) 
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Dyazırı s volume ıs also the harbinger of a handful 
of books now slated for publication that promise 
to push that debate forward 

Djaziri, who teaches at the University of Lau- 
sanne but collaborates with colleagues at the 
Institut de Recherches et d'Etudes sur le Monde 
Arabe et Musulman (IREMAM) m Aix-en-Prov- 
ence, 1s one of a handful of academics who has 
enjoyed continued access to the Tamahırıyya His 
contributions to the annual volumes of the Annu- 
aire de l'Afrique du Nord have been consistently 
among the most interesting and insightful Etat et 
Société en Libye is the culmination of more than a 
decade of his observations and thoughts The 
result 1s an excellent and reasoned account of 
politics ın Libya that easily surpasses much of 
what 1s currently available on the country’s poli- 
tics and society 

The book consists of three parts an overview 
of Libyan political history since Italian colonial- 
ism, an analysis of Qadhdhafi’s political experi- 
mentation since 1969, and a more abstract final set 
of four chapters that traces the changing contours 
of state-society relations in Libya Djaziri's main 
argument 1s that Qadhdhafi’s impact on Libya’s 
political system can best be summarized as that of 
a “neo-salafi” —a reformer who wants to reconcile 
a return to Islam with social innovation (p 20) In 
somewhat belabored language that recalls his 
earlier dissertation on Libya’s political system, 
Djazırı argues that this combination powerfully 
reverberates and resounds within the fractured 
sense of statehood Libyans have inherited, and 
has, ın turn, given Qadhdhafi an inordinate 
amount of power to be expended on all kinds of 
political, economic and social experiments It 1s 
an alluring argument that clearly privileges a 
cultural/sociological interpretation of Libyan po- 
litics Until the last two chapters, however, the 
argument ignores the material basis on which 
statehood, the attempt at statelessness, and, ulti- 
mately, daily politics have relied so intimately in 
the Jamahinyya The result 1s that Djazırı overes- 
timates the importance of the symbolic in Libya 
The chapter on women’s emancipation, for exam- 
ple, interprets Qadhdhafi’s (selective) attempts to 
promote women as first and foremost a struggle 
against certain aspects of the Arab-Muslim tradi- 
tion Such an analysis ignores the more concrete 
political goals and aspirations that underpinned 
Qadhdhafi’s attempts to circumvent more tradı- 


tional bases of power, a reality Dyazırı grudgingly 
admits when he ultimately characterizes efforts at 
emancipation within the Jamahırıyya as consist- 
ing of a “féminisme spécifique" (p 97) 

Whatever approach one uses to understand the 
detailed ıntrıcacıes and the more structural deter- 
minants and constraints of Libyan politics, Djazı- 
r's attempt to lınk his interpretation to specific 
institutional. outcomes (chapter 7), and to the 
emergence of a state that embodies these 1nstitu- 
tions, 1s highly instructive and insightful Even 
though this reviewer would personally argue that 
Libya 1n the end resembles more of a machtstaat 
(coercive power) than the rechtstaat (law-based 
power) that Djazir argues its leader wants to 
transform the Jamahırıyya into, his analysis of 
political development ın Libya since 1969 1s 
superb In the end, however, Etat et Société en 
Libye 1s too detail oriented and strays too far from 
the core concern the author initially raises ın his 
introduction—to put the state-society struggle in 
Libya ın a more focused, but heuristically power- 
ful, analytic framework Still, the book represents 
an important contribution to the study of evolving 
relations between state and society ın the Jama- 
hırıyya, one that even specialists will want to read 
closely for the references to primary sources it 
contains 


Dirk Vandewalle, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Government, Dartmouth College 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Comrades and Enemies: Arab and Jewish 
Workers in Palestine, 1906—1948, by Za- 
chary Lockman Berkeley and London Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1996 xv1 + 440 pages 
Notes to p 418 Bibl top 431 Index top 440 
$60 cloth, $25 paper 


Reviewed by Emma C Murphy 


There can be no doubt that this 1s a serious and 
weighty contribution to the body of literature 
concerned with Mandatory Palestine Using an 
impressively varied range of sources, Zachary 


Lockman explores the relatıonshıps that devel- 
oped between Arab and Jewısh workers ın Pales- 
tine, both formal and informal, tangible and 
ideological, between 1906 and 1948 He 1s deeply 
concerned to avoid the generalızatıons and polıt- 
ıcal agendas which have colored previous studies 
of both the era and the subject matter, managing 
to do so in part by avoiding the conventional 
concentration on the beliefs and activities of 
political and diplomatic elites. Through his study 
of the interaction of the Jewish Yishuv (commu- 
nity) and Arab labor, he seeks to explore the 
levels at which the respective communities, with 
all their social, ideological, political and eco- 
nomic baggage, 1nfluenced and developed in re- 
sponse to each other Such a study considers the 
players as mutually proactive and influential, 
contradicting not least the prevailing view of Arab 
Workers as entirely passive victims of propaganda 
or manipulation by either national leadership 
The essence of Lockman's approach lies 1n his 
rejection of the "dual society" paradigm, which 
has been at the heart of Zionist scholarship and 
which, in a different way, has shaped Arab re- 
sponses to:Palestınian history The paradigm con- 
sıders the; Jewish Yishuv and Palestinian Arab 
society as mutually exclusive communal and so- 
cial entities which interacted only at the level of 
conflict For Zionists, such an approach falsely 
located Yıshuv development within a vacuum, 
denying both the formative effects of interaction 
upon the Zionist colonial experience and the less 
pleasant aspects of Zionism’s impact upon the 
indigenous population Lockman pots an 
equally accusing finger at those Arab scholars 
who, while not pursuing the theoretical premises 
of the “dual society” paradigm, also have been 
guilty of assessing the communities as wholly 
separate, portraying Palestinian Arab society as 
being static and wholly formed Neither approach 
has taken into account the extensive and complex 
interactions between communities, or the ımpact 
that such interactions have had upon the direc- 
tions taken by political leaderships at a later stage 
Lockman places himself within a trend of 
recent scholarship that has sought to transcend the 
nationalist boundaries imposed on historical inter- 
pretation by the “dual society” paradigm This 
book 1s his own contribution to the new “relation- 
al paradigm,” which concentrates on the existence 
rather than the absence of relations between com- 
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munities His study begins with a survey of the 
realms of Zionist discourse—of Zionism’s assess- 
ment, consideration and treatment of the problems 
arising from the existence of Arabs ın the land 
Zionists sought to colonize He demonstrates how 
the ideal parameters of Zionism, and especially 
Labor Zionism, developed in response to the 
dilemmas raised by the Arab presence, most 
notably the need to reconcile principles of He- 
brew labor and economic separation with interests 
shared by labor across ethnic boundaries The 
book continues to address the reality and detail of 
ethnic labor relations, the ımpact, dilemmas and 
activities of the Histadrut (Israeli labor union), the 
Arab labor movement and combined labor activ- 
ism 

Throughout, Lockman always seeks to delve 
deep into the prevailing and developing belief 
systems that shaped the policies and behaviors of 
actors The result 1s an impression of dynamic 
interaction and change throughout an era which 
proved turbulent not simply ın terms of political 
and sometimes violent conflict, but also in terms 
of an emerging labor consciousness and the forces 
which helped to shape it The sheer quantity of 
data 1s 1mpressive, while the construction and 
articulation of arguments reflect the quality and 
maturity of the research There will undoubtedly 
be those who find this volume too great a chal- 
lenge to established interpretations of history If 
there 1s a case ın 1ts favor, ıt must be that it allows 
history to speak for itself 


Emma C Murphy, Lecturer in Middle Eastern 
Politics, University of Durham, UK 


An Ottoman Century: The District of 
Jerusalem in the 1600s, by Dror Ze'evi 
Albany State University of New York Press, 
1996 xi + 195 pages Notes to p 235 Bibl top 
247 Indicies to p 258 $2495 paper 


Reviewed by Haim Gerber 


A book-long study based on qadı (judges’) 
records from the Ottoman period 1s a cause for 
celebration among those working 1n the field This 
book joins the small, though growing, list of 
studies on the social history of the Middle East 
written on the basis of this exceptionally reward- 
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ing source—the sil (records) of the delibera- 
tions of the qadı Dror Ze'evi's book, based on his 
PhD dissertation 1n Tel Aviv University, deals 
specifically with the Ottoman province of Jerusa- 
lem ın the 17th century 

The first chapter of the book surveys the city 
and the region within the Ottoman context It also 
gives an explanation for the somewhat strange 
name of the book, which, according to the author, 
comes from the fact that characteristic Ottoman 
patterns of life and government only evolved 


towards the end of the 16th century, whereas by, 


the 18th century Western penetration had already 
begun The,second of these statements seems 
somewhat questionable, since there was hardly 
any Western penetration into Palestine 1n the 18th 
century 

The second chapter deals with political deve- 
lopments The main political narrative. of the 
century 1s the rise to political power of three local 
dynasties 1n various parts of Palestine—the Far- 
rukhs ın Jerusalem and Nablus, the Rıdwans ın 
Gaza, and the Turabays ın Lajun The first two 
dynasties were those of Ottoman governors who 
became localized as hereditary rulers with only a 
token of recognition given to the central govern- 
ment While much of the foregoing 1s well known, 
the main value of this chapter 1s that ıt ıs based on 
documents that the author found ın the qadı sıyıll 
These ındıcate that the three households evolved 
during the century into one amalgamated house- 
hold which was connected by interest as well as 
by ties of kinship The chapter also surveys how 
the central government's bid for centralization at 
the end of the 17th century brought about the 
decline of the dynasties, as well as the deteriora- 
tton of the relations between the local population 
and the Ottoman government 

The third chapter surveys the institution of 
a‘yan (notables), by which the writer means local 
leaders of society and high ranking Ottoman 
officials below the level of governors The au- 
thor's differentiation between a'yan and dynasties 
appears arbitrary and 1ndefensible This 1s all the 
more so since the author himself shows that a‘yan, 
ın the local usage of the term, was applied to high 
Ottoman officials In any event, 17th-century 
Jerusalem saw the emergence of a solıd a'yan 
elite composed of two wings—‘ulama’ (religious 
scholars) on the one hand and Ottoman officials 
and officers on the other These two groups 


became unified ın the course of the century 
through the sufi farıqas (brotherhoods), and 
through wagfs (religious endowments) established 
by members of the secular elite 

In the fourth chapter, the author examines the 
role of the bedouin tribes 1n the economy of the 
Jerusalem district, pointing out that their role was 
much more important, and "positive," than hith- 
erto realized Though much interesting and 1m- 
portant information 1s adduced, the theoretical 
point 1s not entirely convincing The author fails, 
for example, to mention the fact that in the 
Palestinian viewpoint the bedouins were to blame 
for the fact that the most fertile valleys were 
devoid of permanent settlements throughout this 
period 

The: fifth chapter surveys the land regime 
Ze'ev shows that, until the end of the 17th 
century, the tunar (fief) did not disappear from the 
area and that the iizam (tax-farming): barely 
appeared He then presents the main argument of 
this chapter, which 1s that it is a mistake to claim 
that the peasant cultivators ın areas such as 
Palestine were merely holders of fasarruf (usu- 
fruct) In his view, peasants could freely sell, 
mortgage and pawn the land without notifying the 
timar holder or paying him the legal "entry fine" 
(which, the author nghtly says, was a norm ın 
western Anatolia, for example) Hence the land 
was considered theirs as almost freehold Such 
prıvatızatıon of the land—turning state land into 
private land—as the author" asserts had taken 
place, could easily have led to a massive appear- 
ance of big landowners, and this 1s 1ndeed his next 
clam But the account of what happened ın this 
context 1s confused and unconvincing On the one 
hand, Ze'evi states that the privatization of the 
land allowed the a'yan to penetrate this market 
and amass enormous quantities of land (p 137) 
No evidence 1s given, however, except the case of 
the muftı Khayr al-Dın al-Ramlı, who may have 
possessed land that was mulk (privately owned) ın 
the first place Contradicting this account of a'yan 
land acquisitions, the author also writes that the 
government and the peasants successfully com- 
bined their efforts to withstand the threat of land 
usurpation posed by the a'yan The peasants 
remained in possession of their lands, and the 
government retained its title to the muri (state 
land) (This reviewer's strong impression 1s that 
the latter. version 1s the correct one ) 


In the sıxth chapter, the subject of dıscussıon 1s 
the economy, and the specific topics surveyed are 
forms of taxation, the guilds, 1nternational trade, 
and the question of why peripheralization did not 
take place until the end of the period In the last 
chapter, the author dwells on the position and 
activities of women 

The main focus of the book seems to be the 
tension between provincial autonomy and central- 
1zing Ottoman policies While the book's effort to 
combine a localized and an imperial Ottoman 
approach 1s commendable, its overall approach to 
the Ottoman government 15 somewhat onesided 
and exaggerated Throughout the book, local dy- 
nasties and local a'yan are presented as the "good 
guys," bringing happiness, harmonious relations, 
care for the poor and support for education, while 
the Ottomans are consistently associated with 
terms like exploitation, unlimited taxation and so 
on No consistent proof for all this 1s put forward 

Despite this weakness, this 1s an excellent 
book It makes for interesting reading, and it 
presents the rich texture of lıfe ın 17th century 
Palestine An Ottoman Century advances our un- 
derstanding of the relations between the center 
and the provinces 1n the Ottoman Empire 


Haim Gerber, Associate Professor, Department of 
Islamic Studies, Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Palestinian Peasants and Ottoman Offi- 
cials: Rural Administration Around Six- 
teenth-Century Jerusalem, by Amy Singer 
Cambrıdge and London Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1994 xvii + 131 pages Appends 
top 157 Notes to p 190 Bibl top 197 
İndex top 201 $49 95 cloth, $22 95 paper 


Reviewed by Weston F Cook, Jr 


In recent decades, studies of Ottoman provinces ın 
the early modern era have begun to proliferate 
Many of these works have been impressive, espe- 
cıally those that have been grounded ın the de- 
tailed records available from the courts of local 
gadis (judges) Trained to serve simultaneously as 
religious and bureaucratic officials, qadis served 
throughout the Ottoman empire as tax assessors 
and collectors, communal arbitrators, and inter- 
locutors between the ruling institutions and ordı- 
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nary folk In this pivotal political and social 
position, their records and commentaries provide 
unique vistas into the lives of Ottoman subjects at 
every level of society for those scholars with the 
skill, patience and grit to winnow, ponder and 
study them 

Amy Singer’s addition to this growing body of 
social history 1s a worthy effort and a fascinating 
achievement Taking Ottoman Palestine as her 
focus, she uses the qadı collections to focus on the 
relations between the official hierarchy and the 
village peasantry In wonderfully spare and lucid 
prose, she not only introduces readers to sources 
and methodologies for the analysis of Ottoman 
administration, but also to the startlingly sparse 
body of current work about pre-modern “peasant 
studies” on the Middle East 

In the Jerusalem environs, Ottoman authorities 
maintained garrisons, guarded routes and towns 
from bedouin marauders, supervised religious 
sites and pilgrimages, collected taxes, and ensured 
that peasants harvested the lands that fed the 
imperial state and cities Locally, a town quarter, 
an urban district and almost every village had a 
ra'ıs, or headman, from among ıts members His 
duties included gathering the cash and in-kind 
exactions from his charges, covering shortfalls in 
bad years, arbitrating internal disputes, and rep- 
resenting members of his community ın conflicts 
with outsiders The qadis, who were experts ın 
Ottoman regulations and local customary prac- 
tices, played a pivotal role between’ the ruling 
power structure and the peasantry 

To assess and collect taxes, the Ottomans 
adjusted to existing practices around Jerusalem as 
they did in most other places They conducted 
periodic detailed surveys of property, crops, anı- 
mals and resources that were often quite compli- 
cated Officials computed in-kind taxes in 
monetary amounts This practice enabled Singer 
to discern patterns in the productivity of various 
crops over the decades Taxes fluctuated ımpre- 
cisely as a percentage of a given harvest, making 
yield totals and rates the focus of an on-going 
dialogue between officials and peasants—often 
mediated by the qadi In addition, changing reg- 
ulations, entangled lines of authority, frequent 
personnel turnovers, and disparities between esti- 
mates and payments were the stuff of complaint, 
confusion and court cases 
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As Sınger neatly puts ıt, the attıtudes and 
behaviors of officials and peasants towards each 
other usually fell somewhere short of the accusa- 
tions of “rebellion” and “oppression” the two 
camps regularly leveled at each other While the 
number of officials complaining against villagers 
exceeded those of peasants complaining against 
officials, qadis also handled disputes among vil- 
lages over water usage, private holdings, surrep- 
tıtıous cultivations, interfaith frictions and. actual 
outbreaks of violence Even ın cases where the 
authorities planned to attack defiant villages, Is- 
lamic “due process" mandated permission from 
the qadı In one of many intriguing cases Singer 
cites, Istanbul countermanded a plan to burn some 
villages 1n Nablus province as a lesson to rebels, 
since ınnocent Muslims and their families would 
also perish The Sultan also warned these officials 
that such desperate acts might well arise from 
“oppressive and iniquitous acts" of their own 
agents, ımplyıng that, if heads were going to roll, 
they might not come only from peasant shoulders 
As the records indicate, peasants used all the 
subterfuges at their command to shave their tolls, 
but true rebellion was not one of them Not only 
did they accept the Ottoman over-structure as 
legitimate, but at times they also raised grievances 
to the Sublime Porte itself 

Singer concludes that the official Ottoman 1de- 
ology depicting the Sultan as shepherd of his 
people was no banal posture The Ottomans strove 
to practice what they professed Moreover, the 
parochial peasant communities that composed the 
majority of their subjects clearly expected a state 
that ruled and taxed them according to such 
idealized paternalistic images As this marvelous 
and meticulous study shows, the qadı was often 
the primary individual to give this imperial image 
face, force and legitimacy It is to be devoutly 
wished that Amy Singer’s work will be rewarded 
with many imitators 


Weston F Cook, Jr, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of History, The University of North Carolina 
at Pembroke 


Women, Property and Islam: Palestinian 
Experiences, 1920-1990, by Annelies Moors 
Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1995 xi 


+ 260 pages Refs to p 268 Index to p 274 
$59 95 cloth, $19 95 paper 


Reviewed by Sheila H Katz 


This 1s one of the best books on Palestinian 
women to emerge ın the past decade İt 1s com- 
parable in depth and scope to Judith Tucker’s 
research on family ın Nablus and Bishara Dou- 
mani’s work on women’s inheritance in Greater 
Syna The book’s methodology is primarily an- 
thropological and ethnographic, yet the use of 
Shari'a (Islamic law) court records gives it sig- 
nificant historical dimension It’s substance 1s 
based on Moors’ doctoral dissertation research 
from fieldwork visits conducted ın the West Bank 
over the past 15 years Oral histories augment 
court records by raising issues that are not advan- 
tageous for women to raise ın court or that they 
are not aware ıt 1s legally possible to raise 

The heart of Moors’ investigation hes ın her 
analysis of Muslim Palestinian women’s relations 
to property In Islamic legal context, women may 
inherit property, accept a marrage dowry 
(“prompt” and “deferred”) and conduct business 
based on these sources of income While anthro- 
pological research on women’s access to property 
1s rare, it focuses most often on women's inher- 
tance rights Moors expands analysis to include 
inheritance, dowry and wage labor Her analysis 
goes beyond legalistic generalization to trace the 
mterplay of social and legal practice revealing 
how women's perceptions of, and relations to, 
property acquisition change over time, by class, 
and over ındıvıdual differences ın kinship constel- 
lations 

What 1s particularly useful 1s the author's eval- 
uation of the many factors that determine wom- 
ens access to property Moors addresses 
questions such as which women inherit what type 
of property, when and how they gain access to 1t, 
why they decide not to claim their rights, when 
they are forced to give up their rights, and when 
women's abdication of property rights strengthens 
their status and kinship ties to their natal families 
In each of the book's three areas of focus— 
inheritance, dowry and wage labor—Moors ex- 
amines the interaction of legal rulings, academic 
analysis and social practice that variegate the 
terrain of women's relations to property Moors 
delineates instances ın which social practice takes 


precedence over legal precedents, historical 
changes alter both, class, age, education and 
kinship relations influence outcomes, and macro- 
level dynamics interact with micro-level agency 
by women to impact Palestinian society 

This reviewer was personally fascinated by the 
tales of marriage at different class and genera- 
tional levels For example, Um Salım, born 
shortly after the establishment of British rule, was 
married at age 11 ın an exchange (badal) marriage 
when her widower father wished to remarry but 
did not have enough money for a dowry for the 
new wife He gave his daughter ın exchange as a 
bride for the new wife's brother Um Hilmi, born 
1n the late 1920s, was too poor to marry until she 
was 20 After she bore many children, her hus- 
band died in the 1970s She then arranged a 
marriage for her eldest daughter claiming that she 
was 14 although she was actually 13 years old 
The daughter's husband died when she had four 
small children Um Hilmi persuaded her daughter 
to leave her 1nlaws' house and her children behind 
in order to remarry When the daughter had three 
more children from the second marriage, her 
husband repudiated her and took another wife 

The book garners strength from peregrinations 
between personal anecdotes of individual life 
stories and analyses of these narratives based on 
political, historical, legal, social and economic 
contexts The women ın Moors” lens are Muslim 
Palestinian Arabs ranging from wealthy to poor, 
old to young, urban dwellers to villagers, and 
educated professionals to illiterate refugee camp 
inhabitants Political contexts for their stories 
include serial occupations of the West Bank by 
Ottoman, British, Jordanian and, finally, Israeli 
mulitary authority Legal contexts include the 
Ottoman intigal (succession) system of inhen- 
tance, Islamic law, and obstruction to legal re- 
course under Israeli military rule Economic 
contexts include specific livelihoods of men and 
women, broad economic changes over time that 
affect their opportunities, and examination of 
when Israeli changes ın land tenure help Palestin- 
lan women and when these changes hurt Palestin- 
lan men 

To achieve a sense of integration between field 
work observation and theory, between Moors’ 
unique contribution and its organic growth from 
several fields, Women, Property and Islam refers 
to 140 or so books and articles in Arabic, Dutch, 
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English, French and German that are a veritable 
paper trail of Arab and Western scholarship on 
Muslim women’s experience Through sensitivity 
to the thorniest challenges of studying Middle 
Eastern women in the academy, without falling 
into a feminist research trap of ethnocentric West- 
ern value judgments, Moors manages to nuance 
our appreciation of the multiplicity of Palestinian 
women's access to power and its limitations due 
to historical, legal, economic and social|relations 


Sheila H Katz ıs Assistant Professor of General 
Education at the Berklee College of Music in 
Boston Her published articles are based on her 
research on women and gender in Palestinian and 
Jewish nationalist movements 


SYRIA 


Why Syria Goes to War: Thirty Years of 
Confrontation, by Fred H Lawson Ithaca and 
London Cornell University Press, 1996 xvi + 
181 pages Notes to p 217 Index to p 222 
$29 95 


Reviewed by Max L Gross 


This volume 1s another ın the series of “Cornell 
Studies ın Political Economy,” edited by Peter J 
Katzenstein As such, it 1s more a volume on 
political economy theory, ın which Syria 1s the 
major case study, than a new book about Syna 
Readers should be warned that this 1s not a 
"potboiler" nor a “page turner” Neither is it a 
seminal, groundbreaking study of the sort pro- 
vided by Nicholas Van Dam, Patrick Seale, Ray- 
mond Hinnebusch, John Devlin, Volken Perthes, 
Tabitha Petran, Itamar Rabinovich, and others, 
although Lawson has relied heavily on these 
authors As “primary” source material he depends 
heavily on several journalistic sources, such as 
Middle East Record, Arab Report and Record, 
Middle East Economic Digest, various US news- 
papers, and a few issues of Syrie et Monde Arabe 
A few Arabic and French references are present, 
but the work 1s based primarily on English sec- 
ondary sources 

Despite these limitations, the author clearly 1s a 
sincere and honest scholar who has mastered the 
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key English literature about Syra He has a 
stronger interest, however, ın the theoretical mod- 
els he seeks to apply to Syria than 1n the country 
itself The result ıs a number of key conclusions 
which seem simplistic interpretations of modern 
Middle Eastern history 

With a title like Why Syria Goes to War, one 
expects at least some discussion of Syrian deci- 
sion making, but there is none The key argument 
of the book 1s that decisions of war and peace are 
made largely for the “dominant ruling social 
coalition” (pp 12-13 and passim) by the prevail- 
ing political and economic climate The author 
carries the ancient political wisdom that leaders 
often respond to domestic crises by provoking (or 
responding to) a foreign crisis into a virtual iron 
law of political behavior As a corollary, when 
that “dominant ruling social coalition” 1s able to 
cope successfully with a domestic crisis, 1t backs 
away from (deescalates) active confrontation 
abroad According to this theory, another factor, 
drawn from Marxist theory, called an “accumula- 
tion crisis” (1e, surplus capital in one sector of 
the economy that 1s needed ın other sectors of the 
economy), 1s the second key determinant ın deci- 
sion making by the leadership 

Using Syria as his case study, the author tests 
the theory against five confrontation scenarios— 
the 1967 war wnth Israel, the 1970 deescalation of 
conflıct with Jordan, the 1976 intervention in 
Lebanon, the 1982 backdown from confrontation 
with Iraq, and the 1994 rapprochement with 
Turkey despite serious issues dividing the two 
countries (Israeli-Syrian peace talks are also cited 
as evidence 1n support of the theory) Finding that 
the facts concerning Syria's political economy 
support the theoretical framework he has estab- 
lished, he concludes that ıt 1s valid To carry his 
argument further, the author also examines briefly 
three other case studies—the 1948 Syrian conflict 
with Israel, the 1963 Algerian-Moroccan crisis, 
and the 1973 Egyptian-Israeli war Lawson finds 
the theory supported ın every case, lending cre- 
dence to the 1dea that Middle Eastern leaders are 
not responsible for their actions 

For this reviewer, the question of what else— 
politically and economically—was going on in 
Syria 1n the years and months prior to these crisis 
periods 1s the chief value of Lawson's book Too 
often, 1n works where crises are examined, do- 
mestic political and economic factors are either 


ignored or barely considered Although it 1s 
doubtful that an understanding of the entire polit- 
ical economy of a country can be derived from the 
Middle East Economic Digest, Lawson demon- 
strates that much can be gleaned from this source 
But in every case, except possibly the 1976 
intervention in Lebanon, the author does not 
“prove” his point It 1s true that the “facts” fit his 
theory, and, undoubtedly, greater weight should 
be placed on domestic factors in future studies of 
these crises Perhaps “Damascus’s escalation of 
the May-June 1967 confrontation with Israel was 
driven primarily by political conflicts at home” (p 
50), but just asserting 1t does not automatically 
make it the sole explanation for the clearly unwise 
decision making of the Jadid regime at this time, 
as the author 1mplies Similarly, explaining the 
Syrian decision to withdraw from full-scale con- 
flict with Jordan ın 1970 solely by noting that the 
regime was able to defuse its domestic crisis 
without resorting to full-scale war strikes this 
reviewer as trying to "cook the books" 1n favor of 
the author's theoretical framework 

The most serious difficulties occur at the end of 
the book, where the author attempts to apply his 
thesis to other scenarios besides that of Ba'thist 
Syna Clearly bothered by post-Cold War litera- 
ture that argues that democracies (because of their 
ınstıtutıonalızed mechanisms of conflict resolu- 
tion) seldom go to war against each other, Lawson 
wonders 1f “it 1s possible to construct a compel- 
ling explanation for liberal-democratic [in 1948] 
Syrıa”s puzzlingly aggressive policy toward the 
newly emergent, social-democratic State of Is- 
rael" (p 158) That the author ıs puzzled by 
Syria’s 1948 posture towards İsrael leads one to 
wonder about his empirical appreciation of the 
hıstory of the Arab-Israeli conflict Of course, an 
"accumulation crisis of 1947" 1s located, and we 
learn what we knew already, that the Quvvvvatlı 
regime faced serious domestic opposition, and 
that the question of the partıtıon of Palestine 
provided a useful diversion which permitted the 
regime to cope with its domestic cnsis (Of 
course, we know that the regime did not cope, but 
the military coups of 1949 are beyond the scope 
of Lawson's analysis ) The author concludes by 
asserting that “ıt is the spread of well-integrated 
ruhng coalitions capable of resolving domestic 
accumulation crises, not the proliferation of lib- 
eral-democratic 1nstitutions, that will do most to 


promote peace ın the post-Cold War world” (p 
181) This reviewer dısagrees 


Reviewed by Max L Gross, Dean, Joint Military 
Intelligence College 
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Anwar Sadat: Visionary Who Dared, by 
Joseph Finklestone London and Portland, OR 
Frank Cass, 1996 xxxvi * 288 pages Index to p 
297 $39 50 cloth, $25 paper 


Reviewed by Raymond Baker 


This biography by a distinguished, 1ndependent 
Israelt journalist provides a telling, though unin- 
tended, demonstration of just how difficult ıt has 
been even for enlightened public opinion in Israel 
to understand the wellsprings and the implications 
of former Egyptian president Anwar Sadat's 
grand gesture for peace The flaws of the book 
derive from the author's limited historical knowl- 
edge of Egypt and his distant and distorted sensse 
of the social world through which hus protagonist 
moved, resulting ın a biographical method an- 
chored in psychological speculation These very 
shortcomings define the huge chasm that contin- 
ues to separate even well-intentioned Israelis from 
Arabs who wish to transform the Arab-Israeli 
relationship In this ironic sense, though not for 
this reason alone, Joseph Finklestone has written 
a useful account of the "visionary who dared " 

Sadat as messenger for peace, Finklestone's 
study makes clear, was little understood None of 
the major historical currents that have shaped 
modern Egyptian history emerge 1n recognizable 
form here—-not the terrible physical and psycho- 
logical violence of the British colonial encounter, 
not the great paradox of President Jamal “Abd 
al-Nasır”s anti- Western crusade that, ın its most 
lasting effects, actually furthered the Westerniza- 
tion of Egypt and culminated ın the Infitah (open 
door) policy, and not the powerful claims of the 
contemporary Islamic revival that challenges that 
outcome today All of these currents left their 
mark on the lıfe of Sadat, yet not a trace of them 
1$ to be found 1n Finklestone's story 
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Had the author written about these: currents, 
Israelis, responsive to Sadat's personal story, 
might have learned more about the felt conse- 
quences of colonizing power, the hopes engen- 
dered by even a flawed nationalist revolution, and 
even about the powerful pull of the call to Islamic 
authenticity 1n an age of corruption and collapse 
Instead, Finklestone's Sadat strides grandly above 
these historical tides, he 1s presented here as 
driven instead by personal qualities, things like 
“his strong sense of justice, fairness, and pride, 
which he learned from his grandmother” (p 9) 

The dazzle of Sadat’s smile, and the disorient- 
ing impact of his theatrical gestures, similarly 
obscure any understanding of the influences of the 
formative structures of Egyptian society The 
grounding in social analysis that might have made 
Sadat’s life and its culminating gesture towards 
Israel tell a larger story about, for example, the 
massive social mobilization that 1s so much more 
important than simply population growth in de- 
fining Egyptian social life, dissolve into the usual 
tired myths about Arab society The myths are all 
here, more or less explicitly the psychological 
barrier between Arabs and Jews as the fundamen- 
tal engine of the Arab-Israeli conflict (p' 173), the 
“uncontrolled, perhaps uncontrollable population 
explosion” as the decisive social fact ın Egypt (p 
162), the undervaluation of human ‘life as a 
powerful element in the Egyptian world view (p 
102), the distinctiveness of the Arab world where 
(presumably, unlike Israel or America) “language 
1s often used to hide meaning rather than disclose 
it, and words are utilized for life insurance” (p 
142), and irrational fanaticism as the essential 
underpinning of the contemporary Islamic wave 
ın Egypt (pp 282-85) 

Bereft of his history and social setting, the 
Sadat who emerges from Finklestone’s account 
moves of necessity ın mysterious ways on a world 
stage rather than a local or regional stage Unsub- 
stantiated psychological speculation about Sadat’s 
motives and drives abounds Sadat 1s. given re- 
spect and deference as “one of the most complex 
as well as charismatic figures in modern world 
history” (p x1), but there 1s little real insight into 
the wellsprings of his actions None of the impor- 
tant new literature from Egyptian sources, includ- 
ing the critical accounts of Sadat’s fellow Free 
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Officers, most recently Khaled Mohı el Din! 
figure ınto the story The only Egyptian voice 
brought seriously into the narrative 1s the yournal- 
ist Muhammad Haykal, whose criticisms of Sadat 
can hardly sum up the complex reevaluation of 
the Jate president now underway 1n Egypt 

In sharp contrast 1s Finklestone's treatment of 
Sadat”s various Israeli interlocutors In particular, 
his sketches of key Israeli figures, such as Moshe 
Dayan and Golda Mer, display his rich under- 
standing of Israeli society and the kinds of leaders 
it has produced His talent as a journalist who has 
spent a lifetime commenting on foreign affairs 1s 
evident The account of Dayan’s “virtual col- 
lapse” at the start of the 1973 Arab-Israeli: War 1s 
riveting (p 107) 

Finklestone ends his final chapter with an 
accolade to Sadat as a “hero in the Western world, 
among thoughtful Arabs and ın Jerusalem” whose 
“stature ıs growing daily" and whose “message of 
peace and reconciliation 1s perceived as partıcu- 
larly pertinent and relevant" (p 286) Perhaps one 
day tbe full complexity of both the messenger and 
his message will be understood by Israelis and 
Westerners who have come to know the society 
from which Anwar Sadat emerged Until then, 
notions of Sadat as an abstract 1con of peace, with 
neither historical nor social roots, do little to 
advance the quest for a just resolution of the 
conflict between Arabs and Israelis 


Raymond Baker is Dean of Faculty at Trinity 
College and Adjunct Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at The American University in Cairo. He is 
the author of Sadat and After Struggles for 
Egypt's Political Soul (Cambridge, MA Harvard 
University Press, 1990) 


Mawdudi and the Making of Islamic Re- 
vivalism, by Seyyed Valı Reza Nasr Nevv York 
and Oxford Oxford University Press, 1996 x + 
140 pages Append to p 142 Notes to p 186 
Gloss top 192 Bibl to p 211 Index to p 222 
$45 


Reviewed by Bruce Borthwick 


Ec SER 
1 Memories of a Revolution Egypt 1952, 
Cairo American University in Cairo Press, 1996 


From an author well versed in the writings of 
Islamic fundamentalism comes a book about Abu 
al-A'la Mawdudi (1903-79), more commonly 
known as Mawlana Mawdudı, an Islamic re- 
former and revivalist Mawdudi lived almost all of 
his life in India and Pakistan, but he influenced the 
thinking of Muslims everywhere Along with 
Sayyid Qutb (1906-66) from Egypt and Ruhollah 
Khomein (1900-89) from Iran, Mawdudi was 
one of the 20th century’s most important Islamic 
thinkers, an articulate spokesman for the revival- 
ist, or fundamentalist, position His legacy re- 
mains in the ideology of the Jama'at-ı Islami of 
Pakistan 

Seyyed Vali Reza Nasr has produced a first rate 
book on Mawdudı Part biography, but mostly a 
synopsis and analysis of his writings, this book 
holds that Mawdudı's aim was to create a new 
Muslim identity ın the Indian subcontinent, one 
that would compete with both the traditional 
Muslim identity and with secular nationalism, 
particularly that of the Congress Party Cultural 
dialogue with Hindus was not desired, Mawdudi 
preferred a strong self-confident Muslim commu- 
nity, upon which an Islamic state could be built 

The author delineates Mawdudi’s thinking 
about the ideal Islamic state That state would 
incorporate religion (din) into every facet of its 
existence, and, because of this, Mawdudı main- 
tained ıt would be democratic “The ideals of the 
din would not only cure Muslim society of those 
maladies that produced cleavages ın other societ- 
jes, 1t would also distribute resources and power 
equitably It would produce a society that would 
make both government fiats and individual rights 
unnecessary" (p 86) 

This ideal Islamic state would not come into 
existence unti] the current political order was 
removed This would happen primarily through 
education, which Mawdudi defined as the process 
by which Muslims would be converted to true 
Islam and develop firm loyaltes to ıt (p 78) 
From this process a leadership cadre, and eventu- 
ally a religiously conscious citizenry, would 
emerge, both of whom would create the new 
Islamic state (p 78) 

“Mawdudı spoke to the profound intellectual 
perplexity and political anxiety that was evident 
among the Muslims of India during the twilight of 
the British Ray” (p 53) A man of principle, his 
appeal came from his scrupulously ethical behav- 


ror and from the sheer volume of his writings, 
always carefully argued His admirers regarded 
him as an analyst, a critic and a mujaddıd (reform- 
er) someone who could revive the old Islamic 
society of South Asia and answer the challenges 
of the West 

He was not, however, a practicing politician 
His approach was always that of the political 
theoretician Relying on classic Islamic texts, 
history, observations of the West, and analysis of 
the current situation of Muslims, he formed his 
own theories and his own programs “He never 
became a populist politician or thinker 1n whose 
works the interests and grievances of society 
would find expression" (p 25) "His crusade for 
the preservation and propagation of Islam re- 
mained divorced from real political and social 
problems” (p 25) In this respect he differed from 
Ayatollah Khomeını, who was the champion of 
the oppressed and of the impoverished, in addı- 
tion to being the architect of a new Islamic 
government and society 

Using sources in Persian, Urdu, English and 
French, and many interviews conducted ın Pakı- 
stan in 1989 and 1990, Seyyed Valı Reza Nasr has 
produced a book that explains the ideology of 
Mawdudı with clarity and conciseness The book 
also gives ınsıghts into the man's lıfe, habits and 
way of thinking This study gives the essentials of 
Mawdudi’s thought, without unnecessary elabo- 
ration It should be put on the shelf alongside the 
author's other book The Vanguard of the Islamic 
Revolution The Jama'at-i Islami of Pakistan ! 


Bruce Borthwick, Professor of Political Science, 
Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Islam and Democracy, by John L Esposito 
and John O Voll Oxford and New York Oxford 
University Press, 1996 202 pages Notes to p 
220 Further Reading to p 223 Index to p 232 
$45 cloth, $17 95 paper 


1 (Berkeley University of California Press, 
1994) 
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Reviewed by As‘ad AbuKhalıl 


Amid the plethora of books on Islam and politics, 
this book 1s a rare and original contribution It 
deviates refreshingly from the conventional ap- 
proaches and discards the recycled clichés It 
treats Islam as more than a religious phenomenon 
without falling into the pitfalls of vulgar Marx- 
ism, which sees only expressions of class resent- 
ment in religious identification The authors, well- 
known to readers of this journal, do not engage ın 
generalizations and abstractions that are divorced 
from reality, ınstead, they study the subject 
through detailed examinations of Algeria, Egypt, 
Iran, Malaysia, Pakistan and the Sudan John 
Esposito and John Voll should be commended for 
refusing to treat Islam as an exclusively Arab 
phenomenon, it 1s often forgotten that most Mus- 
lims reside outside of the Arab world 

The most important parts of the book are the 
introduction and the first two chapters In them the 
authors debate and critically analyze democracy 
and Islam and their relationship They emphasize 
that Islam should be studied within national 
boundaries (p 8), an advice they follow ın this 
book They also remind readers that democracy 
itself 1s “an essentially contested concept” (p 14) 
This should raise objections from political scien- 
tists of the Middle East who have recently substi- 
tuted the dogma of "democracy" and "civil 
society" for the old magic wand of "moderniza- 
tion" Why should one accept at face value the 
liberating and equalizing effects of democratiza- 
tion when events 1n eastern and central Europe 
have only dashed the hopes of those who wrongly 
have assumed that Western capitalism was 
enough to solve acute social and economic prob- 
lems and achieve the grandiose promise of free- 
dom? Furthermore, the authorıtarıan state ın the 
Middle East has often adopted non-Islamıc mod- 
els of governance (p 16) The authors fault the 
Amerıcan government for ınsıstıng on rewardıng 
only “Western models for democratıc systems” 
(p 19) Yet one may look ın vaın for evidence of 
US promotion of democracy ın the Gulf region, 
for example Just as governments ruling in the 
name of Islam are not necessarıly prıncıpled about 
the doctrines of the faith, the American. govern- 
ment does not mind Islamic models of govern- 
ment as long as US economic and political 
interests are protected One wishes that this sole 
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superpower would truly push for democratization 
ın the Middle East In reality, the United States 
only wants democracy 1f it leads to the ouster of 
anti-American governments 

While the authors make a strong case for closer 
attention to the diverse political views among 
Muslims, they go too far ın considering the 


Declaration of the Islamic Council of Europe as' 


representative of Muslim popular opinion (p 26) 
One may also fault the authors for continuing to 
pay attention to the sophisticated (Arabic, English 
and French) words of Hasan al-Turabi (p 44), 
who should now be judged by the oppressive 
apparatus of government that he helped design 
and construct ın the Sudan Esposito and Voll, 
however, challenge Western irrational fixatıon'on 
Iran by demonstrating the relative openness of the 
Iraman political system, at least when compared 
with America's autocratic allies ın the region 
Nobody can seriously accuse the authors of es- 
pousing an Islamic apologetic viewpoint, unless, 
of course, one finds their lack of hatred for 
Muslims and Islam objectionable They repeat- 
edly bring out examples of oppression and gender 
inequity and are unequivocal and candid about 
Iranian clerical tyranny (p 70), religious ıntoler- 
ance ın the Sudan (p 100), the implementation of 
misogynist Islamic laws ın Pakistan (p 113), the 
legitimate fears of non-Muslim ethnic Chinese in 
Malaysia (p 145) and the cunnıng political am- 
biguity of the Front for Islamic Salvation in 
Algeria (p 159) : Moreover, they do not await the 
arrival of democratization with the same anticipa- 
tion of those who await the “return” of the 12th 
Imam or the Messiah 

The case studies presented in the book comple- 
ment the theoretical section They provide the 
reader with the contexts in which Islam operates, 
both for and against the state They illustrate that 
Islam does not emerge ın a vacuum and does not 
serve a mere religious purpose The reader will 
learn, for example, that Darul-Arqam 1n Malaysia 
ran 1ts own schools and medical clinics (p 128) 
Western yournalıstıc reports often 1mply that Is- 
lamıc 1deological appeal 1s based purely on pop- 
ular fascination. with. violence and aggression 
Nevertheless, the claim that the enemies of fun- 
damentalists within the state (like 1n Jamal 'Abd 
al-Nasır”s Egypt [p 1741) are necessarily “secu- 
lar" cannot be accepted Whether ıt 1s Egypt or 
Algeria, the Arab state 1s not secular It does not 


declare nor implement a policy of neutrality 
towards religious preference Glorıficatıon of Is- 
lam as the state religion 1s embedded in state 
constitutions (except ın Lebanon) 

Finally, this book should be read by specialists 
and non-specialists alike It charts an original 
course for the study of Islam and politics and 
offers,a healthy, skeptical attitude not only to- 
wards the study of Islam but also towards the 
study of the much celebrated Western democracy 


As‘ad AbuKhalil, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, California State University, Stanislaus 
and Research Fellow at the Center for Middle 
East Studies at the University of California, 
Berkeley 
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Rethinking Tradition in Modern Islamic 
Thought, by Daniel W Brown Cambridge and 
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Reviewed by Bruce Borthwick 


For Muslims, the Sunna (Tradition) of the Prophet 
Muhammad 1s the second most 1mportant author- 
ity for matters of faith and practice It springs 
from the same source as the Quran—revelation— 
but it differs from the Quran ın that its literal 
words cannot be relied upon with complete cer- 
tainty It occupies a central place in religious 
discourse, because 1t 1s the link with the prophetic 
era, the "representation of the Prophet ın the here 
and now, a concrete embodiment of the need that 
Muslims have felt 1n every generation for conti- 
nuity with an 1deal past" (p 2) 

Sunna 1s the "tradition" which 1s referred to in 
the title of the book and which 1s the book's 
primary subject Daniel] Brown studies Sunna 
because modern Muslims study, analyze and de- 
bate ıt ın order to justify change, or ın order to 
preserve threatened values and practices Sunna 
has become the “bitterest point of conflict” (p 3), 
the “fulcrum on which the central debates over 
religious authority turn" (p 3) 


Por example, the government ın Pakıstan of 
Muhammad Zıa al-Haq ın 1979 introduced the 
Hadud Ordınances, one of whıch was the punish- 
ment of rajm (stoning to death) for adultery 
Proponents and opponents presented their case 
before the Federal Shari'a Court (FSC) Initially, 
the opponents won, arguing that, while raym may 
be found in the Sunna, it 1s not mentioned ın the 
Quran, and on matters of faith and practice the 
latter is superior to the former Therefore, since 
rajm 1s not found in the superior source, the new 
Jaw 1s 1nvalid Supporters of the law, however, 
were able to get the court to reconsider the case, 
and ın the second decision the FSC argued that 
Quran and Sunna must be regarded as equally 
authoritative, and if a basis could be found in 
either source for a law, then the law must be 
allowed to stand 

The key point made by Brown 1s that, ın this 
Muslim country, opponents and proponents had to 
ground their arguments in both Quran and Sunna 
Opponents knew they could not win simply by 
arguing that raym made Pakistan look backward, 
or that 1t was cruel, barbaric and anachronistic 
Secular arguments did not suffice, both sides had 
to deal with Sunna, “whether by using ıt selec- 
tively, rejecting it, or reinterpreting it” (p 138) 
They had to “rethink” tradition, mold it and lay 
claim to its legitimacy 

This book 1s a published version of the author’s 
PhD dissertation for the University of Chicago, 
“Rethinking Tradition Modern Discussions of 
Sunna ın Egypt and Pakistan" (1993) The deci- 
sion the author made as to which writings on 
Sunna to consider was based on the level of 
controversy they raised Some of the writings 
reviewed were by Shah Wali Allah (1702-62) 
from India, Muhammad al-Shawkanı (1760— 
1834) from Yemen, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(1817-98) from India, and Khawaja Ahmad Din 
(1861-1936) from Amrıtsar ın the Punjab Also 
covered were some men of the 20th century, such 
as Ghulam Ahmad Parwez from Pakistan and 
Muhammad al-Ghazalı from Egypt 

This 1s a competent piece of scholarship using 
sources garnered on research trips to Egypt and 
Pakistan It should be read by scholars in religious 
studies interested ın Hadith (stories about the 
Prophet Muhammad) and Sunna, as well as by 
analysts of contemporary politics in the Islamic 
world Islamic revivalism 1s a powerful move- 
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ment in the region, and this book presents a vision 
of a renewed Islam which 1s adapted to the 
modern world and 1s authentic, based on Quran 
and Sunna 


Bruce Borthwick, Professor of Political Science, 
Albion College, Albion, Michigan 
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Dictionary of Afghan Wars, Revolutions, and Insur- 
gencies, by Ludwig W Adamec Lanham, MD and 
London Scarecrow Press, 1996 xvi + 365 pages 
Chron Bibi About the Author $48 This volume ts the 
first in the new series of “Historical Dictionaries. of 
Wars, Revolution, and Civil Unrest” In this study, 
Adamec, well-known for his extensive writings. on 
Afghanistan, covers the chain of wars, revolutions and 
insurgencies ın Afghanistan spanning over two centu- 
ties He provides information not only on the wars, but 
also on the military generals and diplomats, on tactics 
and logistics, as well as on weapons This book includes 
a detailed 76-page chronology which covers the years 
1747 to 1996 (LA) 

Encyclopedia of the Modern Middle East, ed by 
Reeva S Simon, Philip Mattar and Richard W Bullet 
New York Simon & Schuster, 1996 Vol 1 x1 + 521 
pages Vol 2top 1059 Vol 3top 1625 Vol 4top 
1995 Index $375 This four-volume encyclopedia cov- 
ers the modern history of the 24 Middle Eastern coun- 
tries It gives social, cultural, economic and historical 
information on a wide scope of topics of interest to 
English-speaking readers The countries of the region 
are divided into four categories first, Egypt, Israel and 
Turkey (including the Ottoman Empire), second, Iran, 
Iraq, Syna, Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria and Lebanon, 
third, Afghanistan, Saud: Arabia, Palestine, Libya, Su- 
dan and Jordan, and finally, Cyprus, Maurıtanıa and the 
smaller countries of the Persian Gulf region The editors 
cover also related topics such as petroleum, agriculture 
and Western involvement in the Middle East (LA) 
Hebrew Manuscripts at Cambridge Unrversity Li- 
brary: A Description and Introduction, by Stefan C 
Reif New York Cambridge University Press, 1997 
548 pages Index $125 Cambridge University's library 
holds an impressive collection of Hebrew books and 
manuscripts (about 1,000 items) covering some 500 
years of literature ın the fields of religion, science, 


-— 

Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Lau- 
rence Algarra, Wendy DeSouza, Samer Walid Husseini 
and Isabel Ioannides i 
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poetry and philosophy The books date back mainly to 
the medieval period, except for some earlier volumes 
lıke the Nash Papyrus from the second pre-Christian 
century In this volume, Stefan Reif, with the assistance 
of Shulamit Reif, has tried to provide a description of 
this material ın order to guide researchers and help them 
ın their search for specific data (LA) 

Historical Dictionary of Morocco, New Edition, by 
Thomas K Park Lanham, MD Scarecrow Press, 1996 
xxx + 206 pages Append Bibl $69 50 cloth This 1s an 
essential reference source for every scholar, student and 
reader interested 1n Morocco This dictionary of Mo- 
rocco concisely discusses important topics including the 
people, places, events and institutions of Morocco as 
well as its society, culture, economy and religions 
(SWH) 

The Middle East: A History, Vol. 1 and 2, by Sydney 
Nettleton Fisher and William Ochsenwald New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1996 Vol 1 xxvi + 395 pages Gloss 
Index Vol 2 top 741 Gloss Index np paper These 
two volumes present condensed discussions of signifi- 
cant events and issues that have shaped the modern 
Middle East Fisher and Ochsenwald examine different 
periods in which various ideologies, cultures, religious 
sects and socio-economic classes have emerged They 
focus on culture, religion, gender and social history and 
cover all the countries of the Middle East as well as 
Afghanistan, the Caucasus and Central Asia Topics 
include the ımpact of the Roman and Greek civilizations 
on the area, the birth of Islamic civilization in the 
Middle East and the Arab-Israeli conflict The authors 
also present an analysis of the Ottoman Empire’s role in 
the area from the 14th to the early 20th centuries 
(SWH) 

The New Islamic Dynasties A Chronological and 
Genealogical Manual, by Clifford Edmund Bos- 
worth New York Columbia University Press, 1996 
xxvı + 357 pages Index $45 An update of the 
original 1967 edition, this manual of Muslim dynastic 
history includes the most recent findings collected on 
186 dynasties from the beginning of Islam until the 
present day This study covers geographically not only 
the Middle East, North Africa and South Asia, but also 
Indonesia, Southeast Asia and sub-Saharan Africa 
The material has been organized by country and then 
subdivided into dynasties Bosworth reviews the prin- 
cipal historical events of each dynasty and presents for 
each of them an extensive catalogue of honorific titles 
and filiations (LA) 

The Onental Rug Lexicon, by Peter F Stone Seattle 
University of Washington Press, 1997 xvi + 259 pages 
Bibl $60 cloth, $29 95 paper This 1s a reference book 
that contains entries, arranged ın alphabetical order, of 
terms and names used ın the lexicon of Oriental rugs 
This volume examines the origin of different rug names 


and studies the historical significance of the rugs Peter: 


Stone researches the geographic and ethnic origins of 
Arabic, Chinese, Persian and Turkish rugs and describes 
their structure, design and function (SWH) 


ALGERIA 


The Algerian Crisis Policy Options for the West, by 
Andrew J Pierre and William B Quandt Washington, 
DC Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1996 x * 65 pages Append $795 paper The authors 
of this book examine the roots of the Algerian conflict 
between the mılıtary-supported government and the 
Islamic opposition groups They discuss the 1mpact of 
the crisis on both the regional and international levels 
Pierre and Quandt argue that the United. States and 
Europe, especially France, should be more 1nvolved in 
helping Algeria end the turmoil and ın supporting 
economic reforms to establish a democratic system 1n 
the country The authors suggest that recent develop- 
ments ın Algeria have paved the way for the interna- 
tional community to intervene and put an end to the 
violence They criticize the “wait and see” policy of the 
West towards Algeria and suggest that the West should 
encourage Algeria’s leaders to resort to peaceful solu- 
tions, which include a dialogue between all the parties 
involved ın the conflict (SWH) 


GULF RELATIONS 


Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, and the UAE. Challenges of 
Security, by Anthony H Cordesman Boulder, CO 
Westview Press, 1997 xix -- 383 pages Sources and 
Methods Notes About the Book and Author $75 cloth, 
$30 paper This 1s part of a six-volume series reporting 
on the Gulf In this volume, Cordesman makes an 
historical, political, economic, strategic and military 
analysis of four southern Gulf countries Bahrain, 
Oman, Qatar and the United Arab Emirates (UAE) The 
author outlınes the countries” economic, social and 
demographic development, their strategic needs and 
vulnerabilities, their military expenditures and arms 
transfers, as well as the differences and simularities 
among the four countries This volume demonstrates the 
extreme dependence of Bahrain, Oman, Qatar and the 
UAE on oil for their economic development (LA) 

Managing “Command and Control” m the Persian 
Gulf War, by Mark D Mandeles, Thomas C Hone and 
Sanford S Terry Westport, CT Praeger Publishers, 
1996 xvi + 156 pages Appends Notes Index $55 
The 1991 Persian Gulf War demonstrated the iremen- 
dous changes 1n military technology and the importance 
of this technology to the outcome of the conflict “The 
systems used ın the Persian Gulf War ın 1991 provided 
‘a revolutionary advance in military capacity An army 
with such technology [intelligence sensors, stealth plat- 
forms, defense suppression systems, and precision 
guided munitions] has an overwhelming advantage over 
an army without it” ” (p 1) The book notes that another 
factor, often neglected, was important to the success of 
the military campaign—the organization of the com- 
mand and control system The author writes that “the 
organization of a military force, including its command 
and control relationships, 1s a weapon The success 
of future military operations depends upon an honest 


understandıng of capabılıtıes and vulnerabılıtıes of the 
air force’s approach to command and control” (p 4) 
Thıs book analyzes the complex interaction. among 
people, organizations and weapons systems 1n the Per- 
sian Gulf, focusing first on the tactical air control center, 
and then on the process of implementing and supporting 
the directives of the theater-level commander during the 
war (LA) 


IRAN 


L'Iran au XXe siècle, by Jean-Pierre Digard, Bernard 
Hourcade and Yann Richard Paris Fayard, 1996 388 
pages Chron Bibl Tables Index Contents FF160 00 
paper This book consists of a detailed review of the 
contemporary history of Iran İt is divided into an 
introductory chapter, two main parts and a concluding 
chapter The introductory chapter reviews the socio- 
political, historical, demographic and geographical char- 
acteristics of İran Part I then covers the history of Iran 
from the end of the 19th century through the 1990s It 
contains a detailed review of successive revolutions and 
coups d'état and an analysis of the role played by 
various foreign countries 1n the shaping of the Middle 
East and in the internal affairs of Iran. Part TI focuses on 
the economic development of the country It analyzes 
the impact of oil, state intervention in the rural sector, as 
well as the cultural and religious character of Iran In the 
concluding chapter, the authors discuss the political and 
economic future of Iran (LA) 

Techniques et ressources en Iran du 7e au 19e siècle, 
by Parviz Mohebbi Tehran Institut Français de Recher- 
che en Iran, 1996 223 pages Bibl Index Lists Con- 
tents np This book reviews the history of machines 
and tools in Iran from the 7th to the 19th century It also 
considers their social usage and impact The first part 
focuses on the wheel and the cart, the use of which was 
limited due to the preference for camels It also dıs- 
cusses materials necessary to the production of a motive 
power, such as water, wood, oil, coal or stone The 
second part analyzes the machines that use or transform 
those materials, such as hydraulic wheels, mills and 
grinders, as well as mechanical clocks, which appeared 
ın the 15th century The third part concludes the book by 
revealing the difficulties of the temporal and geographic 
transfer of technical knowledge within Iran and the role 
played by the Iranian state ın promoting the use of 
technology (LA) 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Graspıng Land Space and Place in Contemporary 
Israeli Discourse and Experience, ed by Eyal Ben-Arı 
and Yoram Bılu Albany State University of New York 
Press, 1997 viu + 246 pages Index $17 95 paper In 
this work, a host of Jewish scholars attempt to define the 
concept of space as it relates to the notion of Eretz 
Israel, the promised land of Israel according to the Jews 
The discourse presented on the contemporary Israeli 
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experience challenges commonly held views about land, 
such as the centrality of land to Jewish discourse Such 
notions are challenged by the exploration of gravesites 
and pilgrimages The various authors ın the book aim at 
shedding new light on the current discourse by exam- 
ining the relationship of the Jewish people to land both 
within the state of Israel and ın the Jewish diaspora 
(WND) 

Israel ın the Nineties Development and Conflict, ed 
by Frederick A Lazın and Gregory S Mahler Games- 
ville University Press of Florida, 1996 vin + 239 
pages Contrb Index $4995 These ten essays were 
written after a 1994 conference held at Ben Gurion 
University, ın Beersheva, on “Israel ın the Nineties ” 
The essays seek to address various changes that have 
occurred in Israel between 1967—94 They focus on four 
domains domestic politics. (Part I), external relations 
(Part II), culture (Part III) and the economy (Part IV) In 
Part I, Martin Edelman focuses on religious freedom for 
non-Orthodox Jews ın Israel, and Gideon Doron pre- 
sents the political rules of Israeli democracy In Part II, 
Ziva Flamhaft discusses the peace process and the 
Israeli government's attitudes towards ıt, while Peter 
Demant looks at the relations that existed between the 
Palestinians and the Israelis from 1967 to 1993 Robert 
O Freedman analyzes the changes in the relations 
between tbe Israelis and the Russians since the end of 
the Cold War In Part III, Harriet Hartman looks at the 
role of Israeli women ın society, Ilan Avisar focuses on 
the Israelt cinema, which “is the symbolic reflection of 
its culture” (p 7), and Joan Roland presents the way the 
Bene Israel from India maintain their traditional heri- 
tage In Part IV, Shimon Avish focuses on agricultural 
policy and its consequences, while Allan Lichtenstein 
analyzes industrial organization and its possible link 
with Israeli goals Overall, the essays discuss changes 
that could have tremendous consequences for Israel's 
nature and identity “The domestic political, cultural, 
and social environments will continue to evolve, too 
Issues that have been ignored in the past—süch as the 
question, "Who is a Jew?’—will again be addressed and 
will have significant implications for Israeli society” (p 
10) (LA) 

The Jewishness of Israelis, Responses to the Gutt- 
man Report, ed by Charles S Liebman and Elihu Katz 
Albany State University of New York Press, 1997 xix 
+ 118 pages Append Index $1995 “The question of 
the religious attitudes and behavior of Israeli Jews has 
long exercised the Israel: public People are interested in 
religious behavior, especially in comparing their own 
with that of others" (p xvm) This volume has been 
produced with this concern in mind The first article 
addresses the core 1ssue of the book It 1s a summary of 
the Guttman Institute Report, a comprehensive "study of 
religious observance, social interaction, and beliefs and 
values of Jews 1n Israel" (p 1) The report stresses that 
Jews cannot be dichotomized between the two labels of 
"religious" and “secular " It also suggests that, despite 
the fact that religious Jews form only 20 percent of the 
Israeli population, they are pohtically very influential 
and create much tension between religious and nonreli- 
gious Jews Chapters 2 and 3 analyze the way the media, 
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academics and other intellectuals have treated the report 
Chapter 4 assesses the report itself, while chapters 5 and 
6 seek to understand the findings of the report in 
comparison to religious development in other societies 
and look at the specific nature of Israeli society Finally, 
the appendix contains 10 papers that were presented in 
December 1993 at the Van Leer conference ın Jerusalem 
on “The Jewishness of Israelis " (LA) 

The Zionist Idea: A Historical Analysis and Reader, 
ed by Arthur Hertzberg Philadelphia Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, 1997 648 pages Notes Bibl $2495 
paper Arthur Hertzberg has compiled an anthology of 
works written by 37 leading intellectuals who have 
shaped Zionist discourse since the early 19th century 
He presents the works of theorists such as Theodor 
Herzl, the “father” of modern Zionism, and David 
Ben-Gurion, the first prime minister of Israel The 
anthology 1s also accompanied by biographical summa- 
ries that depict Zionism as a messianic movement as 
well as an effort towards self-determination The book 
includes an introduction and new afterword’ by 
Hertzberg (WND) 


JERUSALEM 


Jerusalem ın the Mind of the Western World, 1800— 
1948: With Eyes Toward Zaon-V, ed by Yehoshua 
Ben-Arieh and Moshe Davis Westport, CT Praeger, 
1997 x1 + 280 pages Index $65 cloth Moshe Davis 
notes ın his introduction that “the accent in this book 
that we present to scholars, students, and a wider 
readership, 1s not on Jerusalem’s history, but on its 
renewed position in the mindset of Western civilization 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries” (p 1) 
This volume presents an interpretation, shared by 19 
leading international scholars, on how Jerusalem was 
influenced by Christian missions and the birth of Zion- 
ism One of the essays also discusses “the meaning of 
Jerusalem to Jews, Christians, and Muslims” (p 2) 


(SWH) 


PALESTINE AND PALESTINIANS 


The Palestiman Entity, 1959-1974 Arab Politics 
and the PLO, 2nd Ed, by Moshe Shemesh London 
Frank Cass, 1996 xxi + 433 pages Notes Bibl Index 
$29 50 paper Moshe Shemesh examines the “Palestin- 
ian entity” or “kiyan” from the perspectives of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the issue of Palestinian represen- 
tation and developments ın the Arab arena He examines 
the evolution of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) since its founding ın 1964 Shemesh also exam- 
ines the relationship between the Palestinian existence 
and all the Arab countries involved in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict He analyzes the different crises through which 
the PLO has passed and their impact on the Palestinian 
entity Shemesh also discusses the development of the 
Palestinian entity in the West Bank and Gaza Stnp, 
ending with the resolutions of the Rabat Arab Summit ın 


1974, which recognized the PLO as the “sole and 
legitimate representative of the Palestmian people” 
(SWH) 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Al-Qararat al-Idarıyya fi al-Mamlaka al-“Arabıyya 
al-Sa'udıyya (The Admınıstratıve Decısıons ın the 
Kıngdom of Saudı Arabıa), by Muhammad “Abd 
al-‘Al al-Sunarı Saudi Arabia. General Administration 
Institute, 1994 411 pages Bibl Index np This Arabic- 
language book offers a comparative and analytical study 
of the administrative decisions made by the government 
ın Saudi Arabia It discusses the meaning and type of 
administrative decisions. Furthermore, 1t examines the 
shortcomings of the administrative decisions as well as 
their 1mplementation and effectiveness in both Saudi 
executive and judicial agencies (SWH) © 
Saudı Arabıa: Guardıng the Desert Kıngdom, by 
Anthony H Cordesman Boulder, CO Westview Press, 
1997 xiu + 196 pages Sources and Methods Notes 

About the Book and Author $65 cloth, $27 paper This 
1s part of a six-volume series focusing on the Gulf In 
this book, Cordesman presents an historical, political, 
economic, strategic and military analysis of Saudi Ara- 
bia from its origins until the present day He addresses 
external security issues such as Saudi Arabıa's relations 
with its neighbors, domestic changes and internal secu- 
rity, including the question of succession, Islam versus 
secularism, and ethnic frictions, economic and social 
issues such as the over-dependence of the economy on 
oil and the problems of debt and foreign labor, oul issues 
such as trends ın recent production, export and refining, 
the Saud: military force, the Army, the National Guard, 
the Navy, the Air Force and the paramilitary, and 
finally, the strategic partnership between Saudi Arabia, 
the West and the Gulf Cordesman demonstrates the 
interdependence between Saudi Arabia and the West 


(LA) 


SYRIA 


Contemporary Syria: Liberalization between Cold 
War and Cold Peace, ed by Eberhard Kienle London 
British Academic Press xni + 187 pages Notes 
Contribs Bibl Index to p 187 $1995 paper This book 
presents a collection of essays written for a conference 
on “Economic and Political Change in Syna,” held ın 
May 1993 at the School of Onental and African Studies 
(SOAS) m London In the preface, Patrick Seale iden- 
tıfies the central issue addressed ın this book “will the 
far-reaching changes in Syrıa's foreign and economic 
policies lead to a liberalization of its political system?” 
Seale and other contributors to this book argue that as 
long as President Hafiz al-Asad stays ın power there will 
be no change ın Syna’s political system The contribu- 
tors analyze the complex relationship between Syria’s 
economic liberalization, or mfitah, ın the 1980s, and its 
unchanging political situation. under the Ba'th regime 


The book focuses on Syrıa's role as a critical player ın 
the peace process and as a central economic and 
political power 1n the Middle East (SWH) 


YEMEN 


Liberalisierung und Demokratisierung ın der Re- 
publık Jemen, 1990-1994 Emfuhrung und Doku- 
mente, by Irıs Glosmeyer Hamburg Deutsches Orient- 
Institut, 1995 311 pages Bibl Chron Append np 
This 1s an in-depth analysis of the four-year period of 
liberalization and democratization that Yemen experi- 
enced between 1990 and 1994, before the July 1994 
triumph of the Northern Yemeni troops over the South- 
ern Yement army Following the analysis, there 1s a 
collection of about 200 pages of documents ın Arabic 
and English The book also includes a detailed chronol- 
ogy of the historical events from September 1972 to 
November 1994 and detailed information on Yemeni 
political parties and their representation in the parlia- 
ment Also provided is a list of 50 of the 225 Yemeni 
newspapers that are publıshed (LA) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Ta'rıkh al-Wazir Muhammad “Alı Basha (History of 
Minister Muhammad “Alı Basha), by Khalil ibn al- 
Rayabı Ed by Daniel Crecelius, Hamza “Abd al-“Azız 
Badr and Husam al-Din Isma'ıl Cairo Dar al-Afaq 
al-“Arabıyya, 1997 278 pages Bıbl Index np Shaykh 
Khalil ibn Ahmad al-Rayabı, an Azhar scholar, presents 
an Arabic biography of Muhammad “Alı, who ruled 
Egypt from 1805 to 1848 and was considered by most 
historians the founder of modem Egypt Al-Rajabı 
witnessed most of the developments that took place in 
Muhammad “Alı's era and wrote his manuscript at that 
tme The book emphasizes the achievements and re- 
forms that gave Egypt the elements of an independent 
modern state and a more European cultural orientation 
Al-Rajabi states that Muhammad “Alı”s accomplish- 
ments served the Islamic world by making Egypt stron- 
ger economically, militarily and politically The editors 
note 1n the introduction that al-Rajabi's interpretations 
are biased towards Muhammad “Alı and that al-Rayabı 
used unreliable sources, such as soldiers’ and traders’ 
reports, to support his views Al-Rajabı's manuscript 
contains information about the projects Muhammad “Alı 
launched to ımprove the economy and modernize the 
Egyptian army and about Muhammad ‘Ali’s contribu- 
tion to the 1mprovement of Egypt's agricultural produc- 
tion and his war against the Wahabıs ın the Hıjaz In the 
second part of his manuscript, al-Rajabi examines the 
VVahabı movement He asserts that the Wahabis estab- 
lished a corrupt regime ın Mecca and Medina (SWH) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Middle East Oil Decade and Beyond, by Gad G 
Gılbar Portland, OR Frank Cass, 1997 xvi + 117 
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pages Index $45 This book focuses on the period from 
the time of the oil price increases of 1973 until 1982 
Gilbar begins with a detailed historical, political. and 
economic analysis of the struggle for control of Middle 
Eastern oil resources from the 1920s until the 1970s He 
then focuses on the period of 1973—77, characterized by 
the United States” dependence on oil from the Arab 
world “The United States, for one, never knew such a 
dependence during most of its economic history” (p 
32) Finally, Gilbar reviews the main changes that took 
place ın the Arab world during this decade because of 
increased oil revenues, population growth and foreign 
aid The first change included the economic division of 
the Middle East ınto four blocks, as some countries 
became richer, and others poorer The second was the 
emergence of tension between pan-Arabism and nation- 
alıst partıcularısm The third was represented by the 
expansion of higher education, especially among 
women And finally, the fourth change was the decline 
of the Arab economic boycott against Israel (LA) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Invasion Kuwait. An English Woman's Tale, by 
Jehan S Rajab New York Radcliffe Press, 1996 xn + 
197 pages Index In this journalistic novel, Jehan S 
Rayab, born in Brazil and married to a Kuwaiti, gives a 
detailed account of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait from 
the perspective of a foreign national Her chronological 
narrative describes the atmosphere that prevailed ın the 
streets, as well as a factual description of Kuwaitis’ and 
forergners' living conditions under the Iraqi occupation 
from 1 August 1990 until 27 February 1991 The last 
part of the book, “Liberation 17 January to 26 February 
1991,” 1s a diary of daily events (LA) 

The Marsh, by Jafar Modarres-Sadeqi Costa Mesa, 
CA Mazda Publishers, 1997 ix + 71 pages $995 
Jafar Modarres-Sadeqi 1s an Iranian novelist, translator 
and editor who tnes to incorporate in his works the best 
of the Western and Persian traditions This novel, 
written ın the first person, opens with a dream ın which 
the narrator 1s bathing with his father and some young 
men in an Isfahan rıver This image becomes the 
leitmotif of the novel The main character 1s the narrator, 
who 1s living ın Tehran When his father dies, the 
protagonist returns to Isfahan in order to attend the 
funeral and to take care of his father's small tailoring 
business In Isfahan, he encounters his cousin, whom he 
had loved as a child, and decides to marry her In the 
following months, he withdraws himself more and more 
from family and social circles and becomes obsessed 
with an ımagınary relationship with his dead father The 
novel proceeds until the narrator 1s unable to distinguish 
the hallucinatory narrative from the reality According 
to Dick Davis, who wrote the introduction to the novel, 
The Marsh follows the Persian literary tradition, which 
“prized the hallucinatory, withdrawn and apparently 
illogical as a source of insight, and as fertile ground for 
literary speculation” (p vin) (LA) 
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Othello m Wonderland and Mırror-Polıshıng Story- 
tellers, by Gholamhoseyn Sa'edi Costa Mesa, CA 
Mazda Publıshers, 1996 xın * 137 pages Refs Gloss 
$13 95 Gholamhoseyn Sa'edi 1s considered one of the 
most prominent Iranian playwrights He 1s also a writer 
of fiction, movie scripts and essays His work focuses 
primarily on the socio-political issues facing Iran since 
the 1979 assumption of power by the Islamic govern- 
ment He addresses political oppression, censorship, 
poverty and problems resulting from the transition from 
tradıtıonalısm to modemity This book features the last 
two plays written by Sa'edı before his death ın 1985 
The first play, “Othello ın Wonderland," relates the 
ıdeologıcal clashes that emerged between officials and 
supporters of the Islamıst regime and the secular ıntel- 
ligentsia (as a theatrical troop rehearsed the Shakespear- 
ean play “Othello”) Sa'edı's theme 1s an attack on 
censorship The second one, “Mırror-Polıshıng Story- 
tellers," 1s an anti-war play 1n which the author presents 
different gruesome stories of war and discloses the 
effects of war on individuals and families (LA) 
Pillars of Salt, by Fadia Fagır New York Interlink 
Books, 1997 227 pages $29 95 cloth, $1295 paper 
This novel 1s the story of two Jordanian women—Maha, 
a bedouin from the Jordan valley, and Um Sa'd, a town 
dweller from Amman Confined in a mental hospital in 
Jordan, both women become fnends and share their life 
stories Maha's story revolves around her husband 
whom she deeply loved and revered, but who was killed 
shortly after their marnage, and her relations with 
people from the village, her in-laws and her father Um 
Sa‘d relates her humiliation of having her husband bring 
home a younger wife, Yusra Between the interlacing 
narrative lines of Maha, Um Sa‘d and the storyteller, 
and ın conformity with the ancient tradition of storytell- 
ing in Arabia, Fadia Faqır, a Jordanian writer, succeeds 
in depicting and representing the confined, subjugated 
and repressed condition of Arab women in a male- 
dominated society (LA) 

Sabrıya Damascus Bitter Sweet, by Ulfat Idılbı New 
York Interlink Books, 1997 185 pages $29 95 cloth, 
$12 95 paper In this book, Ulfat Idilbi, a Syrian novelist 
who won a Brıtısh Broadcasting Company prize for 
short stories, depicts the life of Sabrıya, a young and 
passionate girl committed to the nationalist cause, but 
frustrated by not being able to participate ın the struggle 
because of her sex This novel, which takes place in 
Damascus ın the 1920s, begins with the narrative of 
Salma, a 15-year-old girl who 1s attending her first 
funeral, that of her grandfather The old man had been 
paralyzed for ten years, during which he was taken care 
of by his only unmamed daughter, Sabrıya During the 
funeral, Sabrıya overhears her two brothers planning the 
sale of their father's house and quarrelling over what to 
do with her, as nobody 1s willing to look after her After 
confrontıng her two selfish brothers, Sabrıya hangs 
herself that very same night, leaving behind a book of 
her memoirs with her niece, Salma The narrative 1s then 
taken over by Sabriya, through Salma's reading of the 
diary (LA) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


After Empire: Multiethnic Societies and Nation- 
Building The Soviet Union and the Russian, Otto- 
man, and Habsburg Empires, ed by Karen Barkey 
and Mark von Hagen Boulder, CO Westview Press, 
1997 189 pages About the Book Index $60 cloth, $22 
paper This book has 13 essays that analyze the causes 
and consequences of the collapse of empires through 
four case studies the Ottoman Empire, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the Russian empires and the Soviet 
Union According to Alexander J Motyl, "the fall of 
empires can proceed along lines very similar to those of 
the nse of empires, involving both externally and 
internally generated processes that transform interstate 
relationships, regimes, societies, and elites" (p 26) 
Motyl outlines various causes of decline, but states that 
the principal factors 1n the collapse of an empire are the 
wars and national liberation struggles As for the con- 
sequences of empires’ collapse, the rise of ethnic war- 
fare 1s considered a much too simplistic argument by 
Karen Barkey “Many scholars are quick to identify 
ethnic warfare as the major consequence of the decline 
of empires, arguing that imperial suppression had con- 
strained (while it manipulated) ethnic hatred This sım- 
ple argument, however, ıgnores the multifarious effects 
of empire—ideological, economic and political— on the 
multitude of states that emerge from ıt” (p 99) Barkey 
is, therefore, trying to provide the reader with a new 
framework for studying nation building in post-imperial 
situations. She does this by looking at various factors, 
such as the legacies of the imperial past, the passage 
from an empire to a national state, the transformation of 
the periphery as well as of the core, and the role of 
institutions, elites and associations. (LÀ) 
France-Arab Encounters: Studies ın Memory of 
David C. Gordon, by L Carl Brown and Matthew S 
Gordon Beirut American University of Beirut, 1996 
xvu + 460 pages Contribs Index np This book ıs a 
collection of 19 essays analyzing the encounter and 
interaction between the Arabs and the French in the 
Middle East and North Africa as well as 1n France, 
beginning with Napoleon's landing ın Egypt in 1798 
until the Algerian War ın 1954—62 The essays are 
divided according to seven themes the image of self and 
the other, 19th century French mentalities and Algeria, 
experiences from Lebanon, the gender issue, the diplo- 
matic dimension, individuals and ideology, and Arabs ın 
France André Raymond underlines that historians have 
started to listen to the plurality of voices that exist. "The 
effort to establish historical truth itself fosters civility 
Since no one can be certain that his or her explanations 
are defintively right, everyone must listen to other 
voices All histories are provisional, none will have the 
last word" (p 459) 

Global Convulsions Race, Ethnicity, and. National- 
ism at the End of the Twentieth Century, ed by 
Winston A Van Home New York State University of 
New York Press, 1997 xx + 356 pages Index $19 95 
This book 1s a collection of manuscripts from 16 
different scholars who participated 1n the 1990 Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin conference "Race, Ethnicity, and 


Natıonalısm at the End of the Twentieth Century ” The 
book 1s divided into three parts The first part ıs an 
analysis of the concepts and images of race, ethnicity 
and nationalism The second part focuses on the issues 
of “national identity and the struggle for national rights” 
through three case studies—Northern Ireland, the Pal- 
estinians and the Kurds The third part looks at “nation- 
alism and the crisis of the multiethnic/multinational 
state" 1n various regions of the world, including China, 
Lithuania, Nigeria, Quebec, the post-Soviet empire and 
Yugoslavia The period covered ın the 16 essays does 
not go beyond 1994 An epilogue by Winston A Van 
Horne updates the book with a review of the events that 
occurred up to 1996 in the regions under discussion 
(LA) | 

Islam and Justice Debating the Future of Human 
Rights ın the Middle East and North Africa New 
York Lawyers Committee for Human Rights, 1997. vi 
+ 178 pages Appends Endnotes $15 This study 1s 
based on a Lawyers Committee for Human Rights 
conference, held at Old Jordans Conference Center in 
London between 7-9 May 1996, that focused on Islam 
and the promotion of human rights ın the Middle East 
and North Africa “The report aims to contribute to the 
debate about the place of human rıghts as a framework 
for the behavior of all parties, and to promote the 
implementation of international human rights standards 
as the best available safeguard of the rights and free- 
doms of people living ın the region” (p 2) The authors 
of the articles "and the participants to the debate cover 
such topics as the right to a fair trial, minimum guaran- 
tees for human nights, human nghts enforcement ın the 
Arab world, and the Islamist perspective on human 
rights As stressed by the participants, many problems 
are facing human rights 1n the Arab world, such as their 
politicization, the low repute of international human 
rights norms in the region and the challenge of those 
norms by the governments themselves However, "[u]n- 
derlying the discussion was a common recognition of 
the need for regional societies to move away from 
polarization and political violence toward social peace 
and political development, and a shared aspiration that 
the implementation of mutually agreed upon human 
rights standards would form a premise on which such 
progress could be envisioned" (p 4) (LA) 

London and the Invention of the Middle East. 
Money, Power, and War, 1902—1922, by Roger Adel- 
son New Haven and London Yale University Press, 
1995 xu + 244 pages Notes Index np This book 
focuses on the role played by London at the beginning 
of the 20th century in the shaping of the Middle East as 
we know it today As emphasized by Roger Adelson, the 
term “Middle East” was an invention ın itself. “In 1902, 
the term *Middle East' was constructed to describe the 
area north and west of India, and to distinguish it from 
the Near East and the Far East" (p 1) Great Britain was 
interested in the Middle East for strategic, pragmatic and 
mılıtary reasons first, ın order to defend the British 
Empire and India, second, to maintain the balance of 
power ın Europe, and finally, to exploit the rich. oil 
resources discovered near the Persian Gulf Adelson 
analyzes the diplomatic manoeuvres, the backstage and 
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on-stage atmosphere, the circumstances and the debates 
that led a small group of individuals, among them 
Arthur J Balfour, Evelyn Baring Cromer, Winston 
Churchill, George Nathaniel Curzon, and Lloyd George, 
to take important decisions ın the Middle East between 
1902-22 The author places this analysis ın the ınterna- 
tional and domestic political context, covering such 
events as the victory of the Liberals 1n London 1n 1905 
and the coming to power of the Young Turks in 1908, in 
order to give a comprehensive explanation of the varı- 
ous British moves ın the Middle East area Adelson 
concludes his book with a review of the British legacy in 
the Middle East after 1922, and he raises some rhetorical 
questions “Was London’s policymaking more creative 
or more destructive for the governments and peoples of 
the Middle East? Might the Arab-Israeli conflict have 
ended sooner if so many had not had vested interest ın 
the conflict continuing, initially to contain communism 
but subsequently to find customers for expensive weap- 
ons?” (LA) 

Middle Eastern Lectures, No 2, ed by Martin 
Kramer Tel Aviv Moshe Dayan Center for Middle 
Eastern and African Studies, Tel Aviv University, 1997 

102 pages $1295 paper This book is a collection of 
lectures delivered internationally by leading scholars 
and experts on the Middle East The first two lectures 
examine Islam's interaction with certain economic 1s- 
sues and capitalism The third lecture studies the cha- 
risma of three important Islamist leaders—Hasan al- 
Turabi of Sudan, Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah 
of Lebanon, and Abdolkarım Sorush of Iran—and re- 
veals Judith Miller's impressions of these men The 
fourth lecture finds critical similarities between the 
autocracy of both monarchies and republics in the 
Middle East The fifth lecture argues that the end of the 
Cold War and the possibility of a permanent Arab- 
Israeli peace cannot resolve all the problems of the Arab 
world The sixth lecture exposes the reader to “reflec- 
tions on Islamic historiography ” The two concluding 
lectures interpret “the cultural interaction of Muslims 
and Jews” (p 7) (SWH) 

University Lectures in Islamic Studies, Vol I, ed by 
Alan Jones London Altajır World of Islam Trust, 1997 

xıl + 164 pages £1250 This volume presents lectures 
given in British academic institutions that provide teach- 
ing or research ın Islamic studies Because it was left up 
to the scholars to choose their own subjects, the book 
has a variety of topics Islamic art and architecture, 
Islamic ceramics, Islamist movements, Islamic ethics ın 
a multi-cultural society, the Quran and earlier Arabic 
prose, Islamic architectural traditions of Arabia and the 
Gulf, the Arabic language, and Muslims ın Russia and 
the Russian Empire in the 19th and early 20th centuries 

Overall, this collection gives an overview of the state of 
Islamic studies ın Great Britain. (LÀ) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Islam m a World of Diverse Faiths, ed ‘by Dan 
Cohn-Sherbok New York St Martin's Press, 1997 
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xvin + 218 pages Index np paper This work offers a 
collection of essays for those who are seeking to relate 
"Islamic heritage to their own religious tradition" (p 
xm) The main goal of the book ıs to establish a 
relationship between Islam and other faiths The Chris- 
tian, Jewish and Muslim contributors to this volume 
raise some concerns about Islam with respect to state, 
society and pluralısm (SWH) 

Philosophical Perspectives on the Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict, ed by Tomis Kapıtan Armonk, NY ME 
Sharpe, 1997 viu + 382 pages Ref Contribs Index 
$64 95 cloth, $24 95 paper In this collection of 15 
essays the authors take a philosophical perspective to 
discuss the following normative problems concerning 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict “When does a commu- 
nity have a right to govern or possess a certain territory? 
Under what conditions are peoples entitled to self- 
determination? Are religious claims and affiliations 
relevant ın resolving political disputes over territory? Is 
a state ever entitled to territorial expansion and conquest 
of foreign territory? Is violent resistance to occupation 
ever justified? Under what conditions and in what 
modes?" (p vn) In the introduction, Kapitan briefly 
analyzes those philosophical issues such as nationalism, 
nghts to land, self-determinatıon, national identity and 
religious claims, placing them into the historical context 
of the Palestine Mandate, debates at the United Nations, 
the 1947 partition, etc Kapitan states that “What ıs 
essential 1s not only that both Israelis and Palestinians 
remain alive, but how they remain alive The safest 
conclusion 1s that each must retain enough dignity and 
capacity for interacting m a manner that 1s conducive to 
long-term stability throughout the region” (p 42) (LA) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Bukhara The Medieval Achievement, by Richard N 
Frye Costa Mesa, CA Mazda Publishers, 1996 xiv + 


195 pages Selected Bibl Index $1195 Richard N 

Frye gives a detailed historical analysis of Bukhara, a 
city located in Central Asia (in what is now the Republic 
of Uzbekistan) and founded in the first millenium BC 

“In the Eastern countries Bukhara is the cupola of Islam 
and 1s in those regions like unto Baghdad Its environs 
are adorned with the brightness of light of doctors and 
jurists and its surroundings embellished with the rarest 
of high attainments Since ancient times it has m every 
age been the place of assembly of the great savants of 
every religion” (p 3) Bukhara was occupied by the 
Arabs ın 674 AD, a center of Islamic learning ın the 8th 
century, and a city of the new Persian Renaissance in the 
10th century In Bukhara, the Persian language flour- 
ished through scholars and poets who included Avi- 
cenna and Rudaki Besides its cultural and intellectual 
influence, Bukhara also became an important trade 
center under the Persian Samanid dynasty ın the 7th 
century, as its agrarian reforms provided products for 
trade caravans In Bukhara, many cultures, languages 
and religions intersected, making it an interesting focus 
of study (LA) 

Jews and Muslims. Communities in the Precolomal 
Middle East, ed by Shlomo Deshen and Walter P 

Zenner New York New York University Press, 1997 

1x + 270 pages Rec Readings Index np This book 
ıs an update of a 1982 volume titled Jewish Societies 
in the Middle East Community, Culture and Author- 
ity It consists of 19 essays by social anthropologists 
who seek to describe the culture and life of Jews in 
Iran, Iraq, Morocco, Syria, Tripolitania, Tunisia and 
Yemen 1n the precolonial period For each country, the 
authors address such issues as Jewish religious life 
and leadership, economic status, connection to author- 
ity, social relations among ethnic groups, the organı- 
zation of the community, and the role of the family 
and women (LA) 
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Editor's Note 


b... ıs often looked at from the perspective of the decision-makers, those who wield 
power, who affect the destiny of nations The reasons behind their policies are examined 
at great length, their actions, their styles of behavior, their personal relations, and even 
their personalities are scrutinized by scholars, the media and government officials alike 
The overall impacts of their decisions on states and regions make great topics for articles 
and books, and are heatedly debated ın academic and other circles 

But the impact of those decisions on the man ın the street ıs seldom given much 
attention Even anthropologists who focus on small groups and communities do nct often 
lınk those at the very apex of power to ordinary men and women There 1s an invisible 
divide between those who hold power and can affect the future of millions, and those who 
have little control even of their own lives 

This 1ssue attempts to make this link It looks at how political, military and legal 
decisions made at the highest level of government affect the life of the common man Oren 
Yiftachel, of Ben Gurion University in Beer Sheva, Israel, examines the peace process 
from the perspective of peripheral groups who feel excluded by it He argues that Israeli 
settlement and socio-economic policies aimed at promoting the peace process have in fact 
exacerbated domestic ethnic and class divisions, and have left certain groups, such as the 
Mizrahim and the Haredim, alienated and marginalized 

Terry Rempel, a research consultant, analyzes the way Israeli leaders applied Israeli 
law and Jurisdiction to East Jerusalem when 1t was annexed 1n 1967 He maintains that the 
de jure measures that were used over the years changed the status of Palestinians in 
Jerusalem, and eventually their ability to live and work there On the other hand, the 
flexibility of the state 1n applying Israeli law to Jerusalem made continued negotiations on 
the final status of Jerusalem possible 

Chad Emmett, of Brigham Young University, looks at the impact of national politics 
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on local politics, and the way Palestinians have voted ın the past nine elections. In his 
analysis of political behavior at the grassroots level, Emmett demonstrates how 1n the 
1950s and 1960s politics 1n Nazareth was based on traditional family, religious and quarter 
affiliation, and how that has changed over the years to reflect national and regional 
concerns 

Gwenn Okruhlık and Patrick Conge, of the University of Arkansas, analyze the 
reasons behind the decision of the government of the newly united Yemen not to support 
Saudı Arabia during the 1991 Gulf War This decision was made despite the fact that there 
were over a million Yemenis ın Saudi Arabia, whose livelihood was threatened by that 
political stand The expulsion of those migrant workers and their families created major 
economic and social problems, not only for them but for all those who depended on 
remittances from Saudi Arabia for their living 

Stephen Bourque, of Moorpark College in California, looks at the 1991 Gulf War 
from the perspective of the soldiers, both American and Iraqi, who fought it, rather than 
from that of the leaders who ordered ıt He describes a mayor ground battle between US 
forces and a division of the Republican Guard, in which all the Iraqis died fighting, 
allowing others to seek safe haven in Basra It is a unique account based on US military 
reports and interviews with military commanders 

Soldier, migrant, peripheral group, or refugee, ordinary people have had their lives 
transformed, and even cut short, by decisions over which they had little or no control This 
1s not a new story, but a very old one that needs to be retold 

Finally, on behalf of the Journal and the Institute staff I would like to say goodbye 
and thank you to Jordan M Rankin, MEJ’s editorial assistant, who has left us this fall to 
go to graduate school at Georgetown University He did an excellent job on the 
Chronology and was of great help to everyone at the Institute I would also like to 
welcome Leslie A Hunter of Franklin and Marshall College, who has replaced Jordan as 
the new editorial assistant 

Mary-Jane Deeb 





ISRAELI SOCIETY AND 
JEWISH-PALESTINIAN RECONCILIATION: 
“ETHNOCRACY” AND TTS TERRİTORİAL 
CONTRADICTTONS 


Oren Yıfzachel 


This article argues that Israel's settlement and socio-economic policies have caused 
internal ethnic and class divisions that now threaten the prospects of Jewish- 
Palestinian reconciliation Furthermore, the association of peace primarily vath the 
interests of Israel’s economic and cultural elites has alienated most per-pheral 
groups, particularly the Mızrahı and Haredi Jews Therefore, the current eforts to 
arrive at territorial compromise with the Palestinians find Israel in a deep identity 
and socio-political crisis caused by the consequences of the state's ‘ethnccratic’ 
regime The crisis 15 born of the surfacing of an overt contradiction, for the first tıme 
in Israel’s history, between two major Ziomst goals territorial expansion and 
economic growth This contradiction, and its associated ethnic and class tensions 
are likely to create obstacles to the ongoing efforts to advance Jewish-Palestinian 
reconciliation 


T. analysis of Israeli approaches towards peace with the Palestinians has generally 
concentrated on the ımpact of international pressures, political ideologies, the personalı- 
ties of individual leaders, or the historical development of Jewish and Palestinian 


PERENNE 

Oren Yiftachel teaches in the Geography Department and at the Negev Center for Regional Development at Ben 
Gurion University in Beer-Sheva, Israel During the research and writing of this article, he was a Fulbright 
fellow at the Political Science Department at the University of Pennsylvania. The department's kind hospitality 
ış highly appreciated, as are the useful comments made by Lisa Hajjar, lan Lustick, Beshara Doumcni, Yoav 
Peled, Anne Lesch, and Ilan Peleg on earlier drafts 
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nationalism Much less attention has been devoted to the influence of Israel's internal 
ethnic and class divisions on the country's turbulent politics of peace 

This article argues that these internal divisions have impeded the prospects of 
Jewish-Palestinian reconciliation, mainly because of a backlash against the enduring 
marginalization of the country’s social peripheries 1 Israel's socio-economic and settle- 
ment policies, shaped by the state's mainly secular and Ashkenazı? elites, have created a 
system of ethno-class segregation and inequality, which this author calls the Israeli 
‘ethnocracy’ The policies have created conflictual collective identities and social 
polarization that challenge the dominance of the established elites, and present obstacles 
to their agenda of Jewish-Palestinian reconciliation 3 

The analysis pays particular attention to the role of an under-researched dimension of 
the subject Israel's ethno-class division of space This dimension offers further 1nsights 
into the forces shaping social and political change, and pertains to the manner ın which 
land control, ownership and development are distributed among Israel's social and ethnic 
groups The analysis draws on Israel's political geography and political economy as key 
factors for the understanding of the state's contemporary politics It refers to the entire 
“Eretz Israel/Palestine" area as the appropriate unit of analysis 

The combined political geography and political economy perspective provides 
another vital pillar to the argument 1n this article, namely, that as long as the two main 
projects of the Israeli ethnocracy-the construction of an ethno-national identity and the 
facilitation of a growing economy—worked ın harmony, Jewish-Israeli society managed to 
avoid senous internal discord This harmony was premused, though, on the constant 
expansion of Jewish territorial control, chiefly at the expense of Palestiman Arabs The 
territorial. withdrawal associated with Jewish-Palestinian reconciliation has put, for the 
first time, these economic and ethno-territorial projects ın overt contradiction, generating 
a profound socio-political crisis ^ 


THE ISRAELI ETHNOCRACY AND JEWISH-PALESTINIAN RECONCILIATION 


İsrael”s principal goals have included the colonization and ‘Judaization’ of the 
country, the shaping of a new ethnonational Jewish-Zionist identity and the facilitation of 
economic growth During the first three decades after Israel's establishment, these goals 


——. 

1 The argument here does not imply any artificial symmetry between the various peripheries, and 
acknowledges that the Palestinians have been far more affected by marginalization than Mızrahı or Haredi Jews 

2 Ashkenazi Jews (Ashkenazim m plural, also called “VVestern” or “European” Jews) are of European 
or American origins Mazrahi Jews (Mizrahim in plural, also known as Oriental, Sephardi or Arab Jews) arrived 
in Israel mainly from Arab or Muslim countries Haredi Jews (Haredim ın plural) are ultra-orthodox, they 
maintain high levels of segregation from the surrounding society and attempt to preserve a pre-modem way of 
Jewish lıfe 

3 Other major forces are also at work ın shaping Jewish-Palestinian relations, but the aim here 1s to go 
beyond previous analyses and focus on an under-researched, yet important, area 

4 For more detailed accounts, see, for example, Dan Horowitz and Moshe Lissak, Trouble in Utopia 
The Overburdened Polity of Israel (Albany, NY State University of New York [SUNY] Press, 1990), and 
Baruch Kimmerling, “Boundanes and Frontiers in the Israeli Control System Analytical Conclusions," in 
Baruch Kimmerling, ed, The Israeli State and Society Boundaries and Frontiers (Albany, NY SUNY Press, 
1989), pp 267—88 
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were largely uncontested, as the entire Zionist project was widely perceived as legitimate 
by a settler society responding to centuries of Jewish persecutions But the underlying 
premise of these two goals, 1e , the dispossession and exploitation of ‘enemy-affiliated’ 
Palestinians (both within Israel and ın the Occupied Territories), was quietly accepted by 
most Jews worldwide A multitude of oppressive policies, embodied in the construcuon of 
the Israeli “ethnocracy”, could thus be ‘justified’ by the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict, 
which mihtated against both Palestinians and Mizrahi Jews 

Thus author defines an “ethnocracy” as a regime built on two key principles: First, 
ethnicity, and not citizenship, 1s the main logic around which state resources are allccated, 
and second, the interests of a dominant ethnic group shape most public policies The 
combination of these two principles typically creates an ethno-class type of stratification 
and segregation The roots of the Israeli ethnocracy can be found in the pre-state era when 
the main purpose of the mainly Ashkenazi Jewish community ın Palestine was ethnic 
survival The state was later transformed into a polity built upon ‘layers’ of Jewish- 
Palestinian and Jewish-Jewish divisions and inequality The dominant stratum ın the 
Israeli ethnocracy 1s comprised of the Ashkenazi-secular? as well as the Ashkenazi- 
religious middle- and upper-classes that enjoy full democratic nghts Other groups, 
especially the Palestinians, but also some Mızrahım and Haredim and other religious 
groups, have only limited access to Israel's formally democratic 1nstitutions © 

Most significantly, during Israel's first three decades, ethno-nationalist and eccnomic 
goals worked 1n harmony, resulting 1n a lack of significant Jewish opposition to highly 
controversial policy moves Those included the imposition of military rule over Arab 
citizens,’ the legal fusion of religion and state, the settlement of Mizrahi Jews ın remote 
and poor development towns,® the conquest and ongoing occupation of the Palestinian 
territories, and the incorporation of disenfranchised Palestinians into the Israeli labor 
market It 1s this process of constant expansion, with its efficient use of mainly Palestinian 
land and labor resources that can explain much of Israel’s rapid economic development 
However, an increasingly conspicuous tension between Israel’s expansionist ethno- 
national goals and its economic fortunes began to surface during the 1980s because of the 
growing clout of the urban Jewish middle- and upper-classes Paradoxically, it 1s these 
very same classes, which have benefited from the economic fruits of Israeli ter"itorial 


NENNEN 

5 The term 'secular Jews' pertains not only to those conducting a completely non-religious life-style, 
but to all Israeli Jews who do not identify themselves as Orthodox, including a wide range of religious 
orientations, from Messorti (traditional) to atheist 

6 This continuing segregation and 1nequality must be analyzed in the context of the desire of most 
peripheral groups to be incorporated into the Israeli polity, and the gradual process of assimilation wnıch has 
taken place, especially among educated and affluent Mızrahım 

7 The term ‘Arabs ın Israel’ ıs largely interchangeable with ‘Palestinians in Israel’, and 1s used to make 
unambiguous the inclusion of Druze and Bedouin populations and stress the distinction between them and the 
disenfranchised Palestinian in the Territories 

8 "Development towns’ connote the localities built or largely expanded during the 1350s to 
accommodate new immigrants mainly from Middle Eastern countries 
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expansion, that are now ın the forefront of Israel's reconciliation efforts with the 
Palestinians and the Arabs ? 

The ongin of the Arab-Israelı and Jewish-Palestinian reconciliation process 1s closely 
linked to the rise of an Ashkenazi secular middle-class, the emergence of a new generation 
of business leaders, and the gradual integration of Israel into the world economy Those 
developments gained momentum during the 1970s, and were influenced by a period of 
rapid economic growth ın Israel, following the 1967 Arab-Israeli War Part of the reason 
for this growth was the incorporation of a large pool of low-paid Palestinian workers into 
the Israeli economy, and the emergence of a more individualistic and consumerist culture 
ın İsrael Thus, in the 1977 Israeli elections, 13 percent of the voters were attracted to the 
Democratic List for Change (the Dash Party), which largely represented these emerging, 
and mainly secular, Ashkenazi mıddle- and upper-classes The peace treaty with Egypt 
was the first outward expression of this new social force 10 

The current peace process between Israelis and Palestinians, some 15 years after the 
peace treaty with Egypt, represents another expression of this internal social change Yet 
ın contemporary Israel, business elites and the middle-class exert far more influence today 
than they did ın the mid-1970s, making possible territorial compromises on the West Bank 
which would not have been possible previously The growing power of these social groups 
in the 1990s derives from the gradual, but steady, incorporation of the Israeli economy 
into the world market Since the 1970s, Israel has ımplemented a series of economic 
policies designed to liberalize the previously centrally controlled markets, reduce tariffs, 
reduce the power of labor unions, float the Israeli Shekel, sell-off some government-owned 
enterprises, and privatize a range of welfare services 

While the overall impact of these policies was not dramatic, and did not transform 
Israel’s economic regime, it enabled the country to maintain a growing economy, even in 
the face of continuing political trouble Critically, however, while these policies created 
favorable conditions for the Israeli middle- and upper-classes to accumulate wealth, they 
did not provide similar opportunities for the mainly Mizrahi, Israeli-Arab, and Haredi 
lower-income groups, thereby causing a widening gap between the rich and the poor 

To illustrate these developments, recent surveys have shown that all groups ın Israeli 
society have improved their standard of living, but that the important gaps and disparities 
between the groups have largely remained 1ntact For example, during the last 20 years, 
Arab and Mizrahi average household incomes have remained a third to a quarter lower 
than the average Ashkenazi household income, with a slight widening of the gap ın the last 
decade Ashkenazi graduates from institutions of higher education are four times more 
numerous than Mizrahum and Arabs, with Arabs, but not Mizrahim, gaining some ground 


e 
9 When referring to the recent political moves between Jews and Palestinians, the term ‘reconciliation’ 

is used as an appropriate reflection of the evolving reality See Lev Grinberg, Split Corporatism m Israel 
(Albany, NY SUNY Press, 1991), Michael Shalev, Labour and the Political Economy of Israel (Oxford Oxford 
University Press, 1992), and Juval Portugal, Implicate Relations Society and Space in İsrael (Dordrecht 
Kluwer, 1993) 

10 Yoav Peled and Gershon Shafir, “The Roots of Peacemakıng The Dynamics of Citizenship in İsrael, 
1948—93," International Journal of Middle East Studies 28, no 3 (August 1996), pp 391-413 
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Persisting disparities also exist ın housing Housing density for Mizrahi Jews was twice 
as high, and four ümes as high for Israeli Arabs, as that of Ashkenazım 11 

To complete the picture we must add that Haredi Jews have also remained one of 
Israel' s most deprived groups in socio-economic terms While precise data on the Haredi 
population 1s difficult to obtain (as Israeli statistics do not differentiate Haredi from other 
Jews), localities with a concentration of Haredim, such as Bnei Brak or Emanuel (some 
five and 20 miles east of Tel Aviv, respectively), show household income levels similar 
to those of Mizrahim, and housing density similar to that of Israeli-Arabs As will be 
shown below, Israel's land policies have also contributed to this process of social 
polarization 

The support of Israel's economic, mainly secular, Ashkenazi elite for reconciliation 
with the Palestinians is based on the prospects for continued economic growth generated 
under peace conditions From the perspective of the economic elites, the peace process 
would oU the cogs of the Israeli economy and hasten its integration into a rapidly 
globalizing world market In that sense, a stable democratic system 1s also perceived as 
essential for a healthy entrepreneurial climate, and is clearly at odds with military 
occupation and periodic ethnic violence In that context, the secularism of the Western- 
oriented Ashkenazim ıs of critical importance in accounting for their willingness to 
withdraw from the many holy Jewish sites scattered throughout the West Bank 

The unprecedented partisan support for the peace process among Israel’s major 
economic organizations, such as the chambers of commerce and manufacturing, and the 
public endorsements by leading economic figures such as Dov Lautman, Stef Verheımer 
and Dan Mushevitz,!? of the Labor Party, and Shimon Peres, during the 1996 e ections 
campaign, further demonstrate this link Furthermore, the strong positive correlation 
between the 1992 and 1996 Jewish vote for Labor and Meretz, and the income/ethnicity 
characteristics of that vote demonstrate clearly that the higher the income and tke more 
Ashkenazi the population, the more pro-peace the vote was 13 

The first two years after the September 1993 Oslo accord generally justitied the 
expectations of that economic elite, particularly because the pace of economic growth 
increased rapidly and reached annual rates of 65 and 71 percent in 1994 and 1995, 
respectively This was combined with record levels of foreign investment in the country, 
and the opening up of previously closed markets around the world, mainly in Asia and 
Africa Those factors strengthened the support of the economic elites for the reconciliation 
process and for the country's political leadership 1“ 


11 See Yinon Cohen and Yoav Haberfeld, “Second Generation Immigrants in Israel Have tae Ethnic 
Gaps 1n Schooling and Earnings Declined?” Ethnic and Racial Studies 20, no 3 (1997), Hubert Law Yone and 
Rachel Kalus, Dryyur Ve’t’shivyon Beyisrael (Housing Inequalities in Israel) (Tel Aviv Adva Centre, 1295), and 
Shlomo Hasson, Urban Social Movements in Jerusalem The Protest of the Second Generation (Albany, NY 
SUNY Press, 1994) 

12 These men are the owners of some of Israel’s largest corporations, and are vocal advocates of free 
market, small government, policies 

13 Asher Arian, Security Threatened Surveying Israeli Public Opinion on Peace and War (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), and Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS), Results of the 1995 Knesset 
and Prime Ministerial Elections Jerusalem Government Printers, 1996) 

14 Hapoalim Bank, Economic Review No 82 (Tel Aviv Hapoalim Bank, 1996) 
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Yet, the gradual globalızatıon of the Israelı economy and society did not come 
without a price Led by the imperatives of a capitalist world market, globalization created 
certain structural changes 1n the Israeli economy and labor market, causing a rapid decline 
ın agriculture and industrial production, and a rise in unemployment and income 
disparities This ıs not the place to analyze these structural changes, suffice ıt to note their 
highly uneven impact, with development towns being hard hit by a string of plant closures, 
declining real wages and high unemployment 15 The year 1996 1s a case 1n point. Seven 
large textile and food processing factories were shut 1n peripheral development towns, and 
some 1,800 workers were laid off This led to demonstrations and social unrest, and 
pushed unemployment rates 1n Bet-Shan, Ofakim and Dimona to between 12 and 14 
percent, twice Israel's average The Israeli-Arab sector also suffered, mainly due to its 
peripheral location ın the country's northern and southern regions and the lower skill 
levels of Israeli-Arab workers During 1995-96, official unemployment rates ın the 
Israeli-Arab sector ranged between 10 and 12 percent, and levels of 1ncome per capita fell 
to about a third of the Jewish average 16 

Recent data on poverty 1n Israel support this picture of growing socio-economic 
polarization The number of people living below the poverty line (who are, again, mainly 
Israeli- Arabs, Mizrahim, and Haredim) rose from 487,000 to 607,000 between 1991 and 
1994, and their proportion to Israel's total population 1ncreased from 16 1 to 18 2 percent 
during the same period 17 Israel's socio-economic inequality, as measured by the Ginni 
Index,!? worsened from 0 328 1n 1991 to 0 344 m 1994, makıng it one of the three most 
unequal societies among the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) countries !? Consequently, a negative association between the “peace process” 
and economic changes has emerged in the country’s peripheries While the process 
appears to have benefited the Israeli economy at the macro level, local employment 
opportunities and living standards have actually been declining Although the Labor 
government did attempt to remedy the situation in 1995, with new anti-poverty initiatives, 
the attitude among Israel's peripheral groups towards the promised “economic rewards of 
peace' has been understandably skeptical 


RECONCILIATION AND COLLECTIVE IDENTITIES 


The motives for Jewish-Palestinian reconciliation, however, stretch beyond eco- 
nomic aspirations and class ınterests Given the hegemonic strength of ethno-nationalism 
among both Jews and Palestinians, most Israeli Jews, and particularly those among the 
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15 See Eran Razin and Anna Hazan, “Industrial Development and Municipal Organisation Conflict, 
Cooperation and Regional Effects," Environment and Planning C Government and Policy 13, no 2, pp 
297-314 

16 Israel, Social Security Institute, Annual Income Surveys 1992—96 (Jerusalem Social Security and the 
Welfare Ministry, 1996) 

17 Ibid 

18 The Ginni Index measures the unevenness of grouped phenomena by calculating the degree of 
deviation from even distribution, with scores ranging between 0 (perfect equality) and 1 (extreme inequality) 

19 Hapoalım Bank, Economic Review, no 82, pp 13 
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country’s economic and political elites, have accepted the need to end Israel’s control of 
the Palestinian nation (excluding the Palestinian-Arab citizens of Israel, who are regarded 
as a non-national minority within the Israeli state)?° This has been, and stil 1s, a 
particularly difficult process because nearly all Israel: Jews feel some emotional bond to 
the biblical lands of the West Bank Notwithstanding that bond, many Ashkenazi and 
secular Jews see the conquest of another nation as evolving towards either a bınatıonal or 
an apartheid state Both systems are alien to the original goals of the Zionist movement, 
and the moral aspirations of a modern people ın a parliamentary democracy 2! 

The solution ın the view of many Israelis, therefore, was for Israel to withdraw from 
territories where Palestinians constituted the majority of the population This would allow 
Israel to continue its (Jewish) nation-building project, without the ‘interference’ of 
Palestinian nationalists, and, most critically, within a territory considered, unambiguously, 
under Jewish control Most Jews viewed such a territory as constituting the entire state of 
Israel, within its 1967 borders, regardless of the existence of some 890,000 Palestinian and 
other Arab citizens within these boundaries 22 

Territorial withdrawal, however, was not accepted by all Israeli Jews as the 
appropriate solution to the tension between Israel’s economic and nation-building goals 
A majority of religious Jews objected to these moves, which they perceived as likely to 
sever the biblical lands of Judea and Samaria (the West Bank) from Israel proper 
Ironically, this opposition to territorial compromises was a reversal of traditional positions 
in Zionist debates Originally it was the (secular) Zionists who called for the revival of 
Jewish nationalism ın the land of Israel, against bitter (and mainly orthodox) Jewish rivals 
espousing a non-territorial Jewish identity However, nearly all religious Jews ra Israel 
today support the struggle for maintaining a territorial and expansionist form of Jewish 
ethno-nationalism, and are at the forefront of the opposition to the Oslo accords ?? 

One of the central goals of the nation-state is the construction of a collective identity 
The Israeli ethnocracy has been forceful and coercive about building a Jewish national 
identity, by means of education, ceremonies, festivals, urban and regional development, 
and the control of public discourse in the media In this process of collective ‘re- 
imagining’, the Bible as a Jewish ‘deed’ to the land of Israel/Palestine has played a 
prominent role, prompting Zionist writers and educators to portray modern Jewish 
nationalism as a direct extension of biblical Hebrew kingdoms The current intrénsigent 


20 For different views on the identity and situation of the Palestinians ın Israel, see Majd al-Haj, “The 
Changing Strategies of Mobilization Among the Arabs in Israel Parliamentary Politics, Local Politics, and 
National Organizations, ” 1n Efram Ben Zadok, ed, Local Communities and the Israeli Polity (Albany, NY 
SUNY Press, 1993), pp 67-88, Yoav Peled, "Ethnic Democracy and the Legal Construction of Craüzenship 
Arab Citizens of the Jewish State,” The American Political Science. Review 86 (1992), pp 432-43, Dan 
Rabinowitz, Overlooking Nazareth (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1996), Nadim Rouhara, Pales- 
tinian Citizens in an Ethnic Jewish State Identities and Conflict (New Haven, CT Yale University Press, 1997), 
Sammi Smooha, Arabs and Jews in Israel Change and Continuity in Mutual Intolerance (Boulder, CO 
Westview Press, 1992), Oren Yiftachel, Planning a Mixed Region in Israel The Political Geography of 
Arab-Jewish Relations ın the Galilee (Aldershot Avebury, 1992), and Oren Yiftachel, “The Internal Frontier 
The Territorial Control of Ethnic Minorities,” Regional Studies 30, no 5 (1996), pp 493—508 

21 See Peled and Shafir, "The Roots of Peacemaking The Dynamics of Citizenship 1n Israel " 

22 See Kimmerling, "Boundaries and Frontiers in the Israeli Control System Analytical Conclusions " 

23 , See Walter A Laqueur, A History of Zionism (New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972) 
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religious push to maıntaın Israel's hold on the West Bank (with its many biblical sites) 
must, therefore, be understood as emanating directly from Israel's forceful construction of 
the Zionist collective identity 24 

Political and economic forces are important ın this context as well Many Jewish 
settlers ın the West Bank have achieved a suburban lifestyle ın the heavily subsidized 
communities built 1n the area during the last two decades İt 1s 1n their vested interest that 
Israel annex their localities, and complete the shift of public resources (in the form of land, 
housing, infrastructure, and services) to their private domain In addition, the Haredi 
community ın Israel ıs almost completely dependent on the state to finance its extensive 
educational, residential and security needs Such support has become easier to maintain 
with the settling of Haredi communities on relatively inexpensive (often confiscated) lands 
ın the West Bank The national religious settlers and Haredi Jews, who are predominantly 
Ashkenazi, have thus converged in recent years, with the national-religious group 
becoming more religious, and the Haredim becoming increasingly more nationalistic 25 
The two groups have refocused their electoral campaigns around clear identity and 
economic agendas,?6 both based on continued occupation and Jewish expansion in the 
Occupied Territories The extremely high support for Benjamin Netanyahu ın the 1996 
elections-which averaged 89 percent among localities classified as “relıgıous”27—bears 
testimony to this convergence of political, economic and identity interests among those 
peripheral groups 

Overall then, the reconciliation process between Jews and Palestinians has been 
driven by Israeli elites attempting to resolve an emerging contradiction between the two 
major projects of the Israeli ethnocracy constructing a powerful Jewish state and national 
identity, and maintaining economic growth The contradiction was born out of the 
increasing cost of occupation, which hindered growth and threatened the Jewish identity 
of the state Yet, as we have seen, several Jewish groups—mainly in development towns 
and West Bank settlements—fear the transformation of the post-conflict state into a mainly 
capıtalıst-liberal entity 


LAND, SETTLEMENT AND URBAN POLICIES 


The impact of land regulation, settlement location, boundary imposition and 
development policies has been significant ın shaping Israel’s socio-economic and ethnic 
polarization Historically, Jewish settlements have been the single most important factor 
influencing the country’s social division of space, especially in frontier regions (mainly 
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24 See Moshe Friedman, “The Structural Foundation for Religio-Political Accommodation ın Israel 
Fallacy or Reality?" 1n Selwyn Han Troen and N Lucas, eds , İsrael The First Decade of Independence (Albany, 
NY SUNY Press, 1995), pp 51-82, and Charles Liebman and Eliezer Don-Yehya, Religion and Politics ın 
Israel (Bloomington Indiana University Press, 1984) 

25 See Un Ram, “Zionist Histonography and the Invention of Modern Jewish Nationhood The Case 
of Ben Zion Dinur," History and Memory 7, no 1 (1995), pp 91-124 

26 Friedman, "The Structural Foundation for Religio-Political Accommodation in Israel Fallacy or 
Reality?" 

27 Israel, CBS, Results of the 1996 Knesset and Prime Ministerial Elections 
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remote or Arab-dominated areas where Jews attempted to settle) Settlements have 
traditionally been considered a cornerstone of Israeli nation-building, and have been 
promoted as fulfilling two major Zionist goals (a) expanding and deepening Jewish 
territorial control and national security by ‘Judaizing’ the country, and (b) assıstıng the 
assimilation of new immigrants by providing them with housing and land Thus, ın the 
name of these lofty (and rarely disputed) national goals, Israeli elites managed to disperse 
Jews to peripheral regions 

There were three main waves of Jewish settlements 28 During the 1949 -52 »5enod, 
some 85 kibbutzim (communal farms) and 158 moshavim (cooperative farms) wer2 built, 
mainly along the international borders of Israel From the mid-1950s to the mid-1960s, 27 
development towns and an additional 56 moshavim were built, mainly ın the Arab- 
dominated north and south This massive population relocation was made possible by the 
state control of housing and land 1n development towns and moshavim, which became 
populated by low-income Mizrahi immigrants Thus, a large number of deprived, 
segregated, and mainly Mizrahi localities, were created ın Israel’s peripheral regions 

The third settlement wave, from the late 1970s and throughout the 1980s, saw the 
establishment of 167 small, ex-urban developments known as ‘community’ or ‘private’ 
settlements The establishment of these settlements was represented ın policy and public 
discourse as a renewed effort to ‘Judaize’ Israel's hostile frontiers Most were attractive, 
suburban-like ‘gated communities’, scattered between Arab villages and development 
towns, both within Israel and in the Occupied Territories The people migrating into these 
small and medium sized settlements were mainly middle-class Ashkenazi suburbanites 
Thus, a further layer of social segregation was constructed, reshaping the ethno-territorial 
politics of the Israeli state 

Figure 1 outlines the distribution of Israel’s development towns and tke new 
settlements, showing that many of these gated communities were built in the same 
metropolitan, economic or commuting zones as the development towns The result was 
that these new communities depleted the development towns of potential mıddie-class 
growth, thereby deepening the social inequality between the towns and the more affluent 
new suburbs 

There are clear differences between the political orientation of ex-urban settlers ın the 
Occupied Territories and of those ın Israel proper The latter have tended to support the 
Labor party (with Peres receiving 71 6 percent of their votes ın the 1996 elections), while 
the former have generally supported the Likud bloc (with Peres receiving on.y 126 
percent of their votes) Still, the socio-economic divisions created by the ex-urban wave 
has been quite similar throughout the country, deepening social and spatial segregation 
within the society ın general, as well as within each region 


a 

28 For the evolution of Jewish settlements, see Elisha Efrat, Urbanisation in Israel (Londor. Croom 
Helm, 1988), Amıram Gonen, From City to Suburb (Aldershot Avebury, 1995), David Newman and Levia 
Applebaum, “Defining the Rurban Settlement Planning Models and Functional Realities ın Israel ” Urban 
Geography 10, no 2 (1989), pp 281-95, and David Newman, “The Territorial Politics of Ex-urbenisation 
Reflections on 25 Years of Jewish Settlement ın the West Bank,” Israel Affairs 3, no 1 (1996), pp 61-85 
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FIGURE 1 Development Towns and Ex- urban Settlements 
ın İsrael 
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The social differences characterizing the three waves of settlement were reinforced 
by institutional structures, including a separation of local government for the kibbutzim, 
moshavim, development towns, and the ex-urban settlements The creation of socially and 
ethnically ‘homogenous’ spaces was tolerated and even supported by the Israeli author- 
ities, leading to extreme distortions of the political organization of space ?? Thus, social 
services, especially education, remained segregated, and the mainly Ashkenazi kibbutz 
EMEN 


29 David Newman, “Creating Homogenous Space the Evolution of Israel's Regional Councils,” in 
Troen and Lucas, eds , Israel The First Decade of Independence, pp 495—522 
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and ex-urban resıdents dıd not mıx wıth the poorer resıdents of the nearby (mainly 
Mızrahı) moshavım and development towns 

By sanctioning this type of settlement procedure and boundary location, the Israeli 
government shifted resources from the poor to the rich, redivided the country's social 
space, and further segregated the upwardly mobile, and primanly Ashkenazi, ex-urtanites 
from the socially deprived, and mainly Mizrahi, residents of development towrs and 
moshavim 56 A recent survey found that ın the Galilee, 82 percent of ex-urbanites were of 
Ashkenazı origin, as compared to only 19 percent 1n development towns, 80 percent of 
ex-urbanites had university education, compared to 17 percent 1n development towrs, and 
the mean household income level ın ex-urban communities was more than double zhat in 
development towns ?! The creation of this segregated space, however, was 'concealed' 
under a discourse about the unifying goal of consolidating Jewish “territory and identity’ 
In effect, the settlement, land and planning policies have effectively introduced a 
socio-economic class dimension into the ethnic differences between Ashkenazı and 
Mizrahi Jews 32 

A similar process occurred in the Occupied Territories during the third wave of 
frontier settlement, when some 150 settlements were built, most of them ın the West 
Bank 33 Conducted under military occupation, and without the need to appear as s2rving 
any civilian or regionally inclusive goal, the settlement of the Occupied Territories used 
the logic and practices of ethnic and social segregation As a result, Jewish localities ın the 
Territories were completely segregated from those where the Palestinians lived, and were 
often divided along religious and class lines The settlements located within commuting 
distance from the metropolitan areas of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem tended to be more 
middle-class and Ashkenazi, while the larger urban developments in the Occupied 
Territories, such as Ma’ale Adumim and Ariel, had both Ashkenazi and Mizrahi Jeves, and 
accommodated lower-income residents Several towns and villages, such as Emanuel, 
Betar and Kiryat Sefer, were built especially for the Haredi population, while most of the 
ex-urban settlements were populated by those affiliated with the religio-national Gush 
Emunim movement 34 
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30 The settlement of many Mızrahım ın the Palestinian-dominated periphery (and often ən land 
confiscated from the Palestinians) may also be interpreted as driving a wedge between the two peripheral groups 
that could have threatened Ashkenazı dominance Since the mıd-1950s Ashkenazi Jews have become a minority 
ın the state of Israel For inter-ethnic processes ın the periphery, see Lev Grinberg, “Peripheral Ethnicity Trends 
ın Local Representation," ın Oren Yiftachel and Avinoam Meir, eds, Ethnic Frontiers and Pertəhertes 
Landscapes of Development ın Inequality in Israel (Boulder, CO Westview Press, 1997), pp 213-42, and Yoav 
Peled, “Ethnic Exclustonism in Peripheral Towns," ın ibid , pp 198-212 

31 See Oren Yıftachel and Naomi Carmon, "Regional Mix and Inter-Ethnic Attıtudes Jewish 
Newcomers and Arab-Jewish Issues 1n the Galilee," European Planning Studies 5, no. 2 (1997), pp 219—38 

32 See Yoav Peled, “Mizrahi Jews and Palestinian Arabs Exclusionist Attitudes ın a Deve.opment 
Town," ın Yiftachel and Meir, eds, Ethnic Frontiers “and Peripheries Landscapes of Development and 
İnequalıty ın Israel, pp 98—114 » 

33 See figure 1 

34 Gush Emunim (Loyalty Bloc) 1s a militant religious-national organization which has spearheaded 
Jewish colonization 1n the West Bank since the 1970s See Ian Lustick, Unsettled States, Disputed Lands (Ithaca, 
NY Cornell University Press, 1993), and Newman, “The Territorial Politics of Ex-urbanisation Reflections on 
25 Years of Jewish Settlement in the West Bank " 
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Most importantly, the settlement of the Occupied Territories strengthened the 
collective identity of religious (and some Haredi) Jews It added to the Israeli political and 
social landscape a distinct group the very 1dentity of which was premised on residing in 
the Occupied Territories. The violent opposition of this group to the peace process must, 
therefore, be understood in terms of the 1mmediate threat the process constituted to their 
ethno-territorial identity 

The influence of ethnicity, class and nationalism was present again ın changes made 
to Israel’s land and settlement structure during the early 1990s The arrival of some 
650,000 ex-Soviet and Ethiopian Jews during the 1990-95 period, led to a frenzy of 
policy-making and institutional change to settle and house these immigrants 55 The 
outcome was a gradual and partial deregulation of state control over Jand, and the 
privatization of land (made difficult because 92 percent of Israeli land 1s publicly owned) 
Yet, Israel’s two main deprived populations, namely, the Palestinians and the residents of 
the development towns, benefited little from these changes The main groups that 
benefited were the private owners of agricultural land, the kibbutzim, some moshavim, 
and private developers, all of whom were able to capitalize on Israel’s high land prices and 
the buoyant demand for housing 

In the Occupied Territories, the Israeli government created a dual system of two 
overlapping local government levels, one Jewish, the other Palestinian Jewish settlers 
were given complete control over their services and social infrastructure, which were 
totally segregated from those of local Palestinians In addition, most ex-urban settlements 
were organized ın ‘rural’ regional governments that were separate from the surrounding 
area's Jewish towns and Haredi localities 36 

Israel's division of space ıs thus highly uneven, reflecting the ethnic and class 
stratification and fragmentation caused by the Jewish ethnocracy Not all segregation 1s 
necessarily negative, as at times 1t can act as a mechanism of conflict resolution Some 
residential mobility also exists in Israel, especially between the Jewish sectors Further- 
more, some upwardly mobile Mizrahim have been assimilated and mixed marriages have 
increased Most Israeli non-metropolitan segregation, however, 1s quite coercive and 
cross-ethnic mobility 1s limited by spatial and institutional separation Even beyond the 
social boundaries erected by the Israeli ethnocracy, social segregation 1s often maintained 
by the housing market, which tends to reproduce social and ethnic inequalities ?7 


ETHNO-CLASS DIVISIONS AND THE POLITICS OF PEACE 


Jewish middle-classes and economic elites have initiated the reconciliation process 
with the Palestinians “These same social groups have also pressed for both the 
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35 Foracomprehensive review of Israeli immigration absorption policies, see Rochelle Alterman, “Can 
Planning Help in Times of Crisis? Responses to Israel's Recent Wave of Mass Immigration,” Journal of the 
American Planning Association 61, no 2 (1995), pp 156—77 

36 Anthony Coon, Town Planning Under Military Occupation An Examination of the Law and 
Practice of Town Planning in the Occupied West Bank (Aldershot Dartmouth, 1992) 

37 For a comparative inter-racial segregation process, see Doug Massey and Nancy Denton, American 
Apartheid (New York Verso, 1993) 
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deregulation of the land market and the “suburbanızatıon” of Israeli cities. The peace 
process, viewed from an Israeli perspective, could be understood in terms of these class, 
ethnic, and spatial divisions Peace with the Palestinians represents the interests and 
aspirations of the mainly Ashkenazi and secular higher 1ncome groups who reside in 
visibly privileged but largely impregnable locations The segregation of marginalized 
Jewish groups, mainly Mızrahı but also Haredi, from these privileged localities, networks, 
resources and opportunities, has enhanced their opposition to Jewish-Palestinian recon- 
ciliation 

There ıs yet another paradox The Labor party and its satellites (the ‘leftist’ >arties, 
which are nominally committed to a more egalıtarıan society) have been predominantly 
composed of the Ashkenazi economic and secular elites. Because these elites have been 
perceived by Mızrahı and Haredi Jews as oppressive, the low-income groups have 
generally supported the rightist, and pro-free-market, Likud bloc 38 In other words, the 
peripheral groups have given their support to a political bloc that 1s likely to work against 
their own material interests 

This distortion, and particularly the mistrust between the poor and the Israeli left, 1s 
the expression of a profound political resistance to Ashkenazi dominance This resistance 
started to surface ın Israel's peripheries ın the 1970s, and found expression, first, ın the 
Black Panthers movement,3? and later was one of the major factors behind the political 
ascendancy of the Likud Consequently, the Labor party has done poorly ın Israel's social 
peripheries since the 1970s The Likud, on the other hand, which spearheaded the 
anti-Labor agenda in Israeli politics, has managed to capture most Mızrahı votes since the 
1970s (even though the Likud too, has always been led by Ashkenazım) This e ectoral 
pattern led to the defeat of Labor ın a number of elections, including the most recent one 
in 1996, when Likud’s Benjamin Netanyahu received a majority of the Jewish vote ın the 
peripheral regions of the Negev and the Galilee In development towns, Netanyahu 
averaged 73 percent, 1n contrast to the 37 percent averaged by Labor”s 1ncumbent, Shimon 
Peres 49 

Israel's 1996 elections demonstrated the wider political 1mpact of the backlash 
against Israeli elites, with parties representing peripheral minorities becoming stronger, 
especially ın Israel's internal frontier areas The Shas party for example, representing 
mainly poor Mızrahı Jews, increased its number of seats ın the Knesset from six to 10 and 
received a large percentage of the vote ın most of Israel's development towns Lıkewıse, 
the newly created ımmıgrant party, representing mainly ımmıgrants from the ex-Soviet 
Union, won seven seats, and also recerved a large share of the votes in development towns 
Parties representing the Israeli-Arabs also increased their power from five to nine 
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38 See Tamar Herman, “Do They Have a Chance? Protest and Political Structure of Oppo-tunity in 
Israel,” Israel Studies 1, no 1 (1996), pp 144—70 

39 The Black Panthers was a movement of second generation Mizrahim, which in the early 1970s 
campaigned for social equality ın education, housing and other state policies The Panthers, who haled from 
Jerusalem’s poor neighborhoods, were the first to raise the issue of Ashkenazı-Mızrahı disparities in tne Israeli 
public discourse 

40 Israel, CBS, Results of the 1996 Knesset and Prime Ministerial Elections 
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members of the Knesset Together, then, parties representing peripheral ethnic groups 
more than doubled their Knesset representation ^! 

Repeated opinion polls have shown that Mizrahi Jews are not necessarily against 
peace, but are skeptical about the motives of the Ashkenazi elites who have led the drive 
for peace ? Decades of marginalization and control by these elites have made the 
Mızrahım at the periphery wary of most initiatives taken by Israeli leaders and business 
entrepreneurs Their vote 1n the 1996 elections can, therefore, be interpreted as a vote 
agaınst Labor and its secular, Ashkenazi, liberal agenda, and not necessarily one of 
full-fledged support for Netanyahu Nevertheless, the long-standing identification of most 
peripheral Jewish groups with right-wing parties has hardened the groups’ nationalistic 
and ethno-centrıc Jewish ideology, thereby making progress towards genuine Jewish- 
Palestinian reconciliation more difficult 

Even among the Israelı- Arabs, among the staunchest advocates of Jewish-Palestinian 
reconciliation, the Oslo accords were perceived with some ambivalence, resulting ın a 
notable decline ın support for Labor ın the 1996 elections (from 23 percent ın 1992 to 17 
percent ın 1996), and a rıse ın support for far-left parties (from 42 to 66 percent) *? 
Opposition to the policies of Peres' government was also expressed by 21,000 blank 
ballots cast by the Israeli-Arabs Israeli-Arabs were angry for a number of reasons, 
including their near total exclusion from the negotiation process, the Labor government's 
strong arm policies in the Occupied Territories and its two-week bombardment of South 
Lebanon 1n April 1996 during the very course of the peace process 

Anti-government feelings among Israeli-Arabs are far more moderate than those 
among other low-income groups 1n the country, given the Labor government’s increase of 
financial support for Arab municipalities, and its stated and partially implemented 
programs to increase Israeli-Arab representation ın the public sector ın general However, 
most Israeli-Arabs regard the socio-economic and political disparity in power between 
themselves and Irsaeli-Jews aS enormous, and continue to view themselves, despite 
Labor’s policies, as marginalized and deprived While there has been a certain decline in 
Israeli discrimination against the state’s Arab citizens in recent years, and while 
Israeli-Arabs have launched a prolonged (and partially successful) campaign for civil 
equality, they still feel a deep sense of alienation because of decades of exclusion and 
marginalization ın Israeli society ^^ 

While there 1s still wide support among the Israeli-Arabs for the Oslo accords, the 
peace process 1s increasingly viewed by them as linked to parallel steps to cement J ewish 
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41 While a change ın Israel's electoral system, which allowed vote-splittmg for the first time, can 
account for some of this change, this author suggests that the vote also represented a backlash against the 
country's dominant Ashkenazi core 

42 See, for example, Steinmetz-Institute, The “Peace Index’ Project Findings and Analysis (Tel Aviv 
Tammı Steinmetz Institute for Peace Research, 1996) 

43 Israel, CBS, Results of the 1996 Knesset and Prime Ministerial Elections 

44 Oren Yıftachel, “The Polıtıcal Geography of Ethnic Protest Nationalism, Deprivation and Region- 
alism among Arabs ın Israel,” Transactions Institute of British Geographers 22, no 1 (1997), pp 91—110, and 
Ghazı Falah, "Israeli Judaisation Policy in Galilee and its Impact on Local Arab Urbanisation,” Political 
Geography Quarterly 8 (1989), pp 229-53 
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control over Palestinian lives and localities This has caused Israelı-Arabs to develop an 
‘ethno-regional’ identity, whereby they have gradually refocused their struggle on the 
development of specific ethnic enclaves, and the building of autonomous institutions and 
political organizations ^^ The process of separate development ıs likely to continue under 
the Likud government, which 1n the past has been less compromising than Labor on nearly 
all issues concerning Arab-Jewish relations ın Israel 


CONCLUSION PEACE, SEGREGATION AND INEQUALITY 


The 'peace process cannot be studied ın isolation as the initiative of a particular 
government, but should be understood as a reflection of deeply entrenched social, 
territorial" and ethnic interests The two central forces that have molded what 1s termed 
here the ‘Israeli ethnocracy’, namely, ethno-nationalism and class relations, have worked 
to create a highly unequal social geography where Ashkenazi groups have eajoyed 
privileged access to land resources and preferred localities, while many Mizrahi Jews, 
Haredi Jews and Palestinians remain segregated in deprived towns and villages Segre- 
gation has enhanced the development of separate collective identities and a cons2quent 
social and ethnic fragmentation Some of the divisions had existed prior to the 
establishment of the state, but Israel’s social and ethnic divisions of space have intensified 
and reproduced the inequalities and tensions between the country's main ethnic ana social 
groups Those tensions are now reflected ın the skepticism of those marginalized groups 
towards the peace process, which they associate with the interests and aspirations of 
Israel's middle- and high-income Ashkenazi and secular groups 

Israel has reached the current crisis point, with 1ncreased violence and the zssassi- 
nation of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 1n November 1995, mainly because-for tae first 
time ın its history-the forces of expansionist ethno-nationalism and economic imperatives 
have come into overt conflict The solution of territorial withdrawal, embedded ın tke Oslo 
accords, has seriously threatened the collective 1dentity of the settlers and their religious 
sympathizers, and also appears to be endangering the economic well-being of low-income, 
primarily Mizrahi, Jews While levels of marginalization and oppression are by no means 
similar or equal (being most intense vis-à-vis the Palestimans and least pronounced 
towards Haredi Jews), the self-perceptions of the peripheries as being oppressed by the 
Ashkenazi-secular center have caused a political backlash, which now undermines the 
legitimacy of state elites, and the process of Jewish-Palestinian reconciliation 

Thus, although most Jews and Israeli-Arabs want peace, if the process continues to 
be associated with the interests of the Ashkenazi, secular and economic elites, ard with 
growing spatial and economic disparities between Israel's ethnic and social groups, its 
popular appeal 1s likely to diminish over time The government should, therefore, adopt 
more egalitarian policies and address the social, economic and political problems of the 
periphery Without such changes, the urgently needed reconciliation between Jews and 
Palestinians, ın their common homeland, 1s likely to face more obstacles 


45 Yiftachel, "The Political Geography of Ethnic Protest Nationalism, Deprivation and Regionalism 
among Arabs ın Israel ” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ISRAEL'S 
PARTIAL ANNEXATION OF EAST 
JERUSALEM 


Terry Rempel 


This article examines the significance of the de jure measures which the State of 
Israel employed to consolidate Jewish control over East Jerusalem in 1967 While 
options for the future status of East Jerusalem may be diminished by de facto 
measures, i € , the creation of ‘facts’ on the ground, the de jure, or legal, measures 
by which Israel has incorporated East Jerusalem reflect pragmatic considerations 
ın response to the contentious nature of the annexation/ntegration and provide 
room for accommodation in the negotiations on the future status of East Jerusalem 


M... discussion regarding the future status of East Jerusalem has focused on the 
impact of Israel's de facto annexation of the city by creating ‘facts’ on the ground The 
general consensus holds that these facts-land confiscation and settlement construction- 
narrow or diminish options for a resolution of the question of Jerusalem Little 1s being 
said about the significance of the de jure measures-the application of Israeli law, 
jurisdiction and admunistration-which are often interpreted as constituting the legal 
annexation of East Jerusalem To what extent do these admunistrative measures pre- 
determine tbe future status of East Jerusalem? 

This article focuses exclusively on the Israeli administrative measures of 1967 It 
does not 1ntend ın the process to understate the 1mportance of ınternatıonal law, nor the 
ımpact of three decades of land confiscation, settlement construction and other measures 


[| 
Terry Rempel is currently employed as an independent research consultant on issues related to Israel/Palestine 
He also has significant experience in the field of human rights work and mentoring at-risk youth 
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whıch amount to the de facto annexatıon of East Jerusalem Rather, thıs artıcle seeks to 
address the complexity of East Jerusalem’s status, as prescribed by Israel: law, while 
drawing some ınıtıal conclusions as to the significance of Israeli legal measures for the 
future status of the city 


GOVERNMENT OBJECTIVES AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


The primary objective which guided Israeli policy 1n East Jerusalem 1n 1967 was the 
consolidation of Israeli sovereignty based on the twofold formula of control of land and 
application of law That goal was first set down 1n 1948, under the Area of Jurisdiction and 
Powers Ordinance, which states 


Any law applying to the whole of the state of Israel shall be deemed to apply to the wa3ole of 
the area ıncludıng both the area of the State of Israel and any part of Palestine wh ch the 
minister of Defence has defined by proclamation as being held by the Defence Army of Israel ! 


Accordingly, Israeli minister of Justice Yaakov Shapiro viewed Israel's cleim of 
sovereignty over East Jerusalem ın 1967 as commensurate with “actual, physical Israeli 
rule ın the area,”? accompanied by “the application of Israeli law and Jurisdiction ”3 While 
physical rule proceeded from Israel's military victory in East Jerusalem in 1967, the legal 
component, as explained by the justice minister, emerged from the 28 June applicauon of 
the Law and Administration. Ordinance (Amendment No 11) Law of 1967, which 
authorized the government to extend the "law, jurisdiction and administration"^ of Israel 
to any area of Eretz Israel” by government order The area to which the law, jurisdiction 
and administration would be applied was delineated by the interior minister as authorized 
under the Municipalities Ordinance (Amendment No 6) Law of 1967 6 

The specific content of these admınıstratıve measures, however, reflected both domestic 
and international political considerations which ultimately did weigh upon the government's 
decisions ın 1967 The division of Jerusalem after 1948, the displacement of Jews from the 
Jewish Quarter of the Old City, the isolation of Mt Scopus, and the lack of Jewish accesss 
to the Western Wall and other holy sites ın Jordaman-held East Jerusalem impressed upon 
many Israeli political, military and religious leaders, as well as the Jewish publc, the 


1 State of Israel, Laws of the State of Israel, authorized translation from the Hebrew, vol 1, 5703-1948 
(Tel Aviv Government Printer, 1948), p 64 

2 Statement made by Israel: minister of justice Yaakov Shapiro in the Knesset, cited in. Yoram 
Bar-Sela, “Law Enforcement ın the Eastern Sector of Jerusalem," Discussion Paper no 3 ın Ora Ahuretr, ed, 
Jerusalem - Aspects of Law, 2nd revised edtion (Jerusalem The Jerusalem Institute for Israel Studies, 1283), p 
XIX 
3 Ibid 
4 State of Israel, Laws of the State of Israel, vol 21, 5727-1966/67, p 75, cited 1n Ruth Lapidoth and 
Moshe Hirsch, eds, The Jerusalem Question and its Resolution. Selected Documents (Dordrecht Martinus 
Nijhoff Publishers, 1994), p 167 

5 The Ordinance does not define the boundaries of Eretz or Greater Israel It can be assumed f-om the 
original Law and Administration Ordinance of 1948, however, that Eretz Israel refers to the borders of Palestine 
under the British Mandate 

6 State of Israel, Laws of the State of Israel, vol 21, 5727-1966/67, pp 75-76, cited ın Lapıdoth and 
Hirsch, eds , The Jerusalem Question and its Resolution Selected Documents, p 167 
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ımportance of measures which would ensure Jewish control over the entirety of the city The 
legitimacy of Jewish control over East Jerusalem seemed to be confirmed to many Jews by 
the relative “ease” with which Israeli forces occupied East Jerusalem in 1967 

The lesson learned from the 1948 War was that a mixture of swift decision making 
and the rapid creation of "facts," which former Defense Minister Moshe Dayan viewed as 
“binding the hands of reality," was vital ın solidifying Jewish control of the land It was 
Dayan who, in 1948, ordered the settlement of Jews in the southern Jerusalem 
neighborhoods of Abu Tor, Ramat Rachel and Talpıyot, ın order to remove these areas 
from negotiations regarding the boundaries of Jewish control 1n West Jerusalem 5 

The situation governing Israeli policy towards the Occupied Territories in 1967, 
however, was unlike that of 1948 ın two key respects First, unlike the exchange of 
territory agreed upon under the 1949 Armistice Agreement with Jordan, there was no 
partner state with which to conclude an agreement or a treaty for the exchange or return 
of terntory occupied ın 1967 that would make the annexation legal ın the context of 
international law Second, the 1967 War did not result in a massive displacement of 
Palestinians from East Jerusalem, at least not on the scale that had occurred in West 
Jerusalem 1n 1948 Israel leaders thus faced the problem of how to deal with the 
Palestinian majority in East Jerusalem, which was perceived to be a demographic, political 
and cultural threat to Israeli sovereignty over East Jerusalem that was based on the 
exclusive claim of Jerusalem as a Jewish city At the same tıme, İsrael acquired control 
of relatively few properties and land reserves to facilitate the rapid creation of “facts " 

The government of Israel had to adapt its policy towards East Jerusalem in 1967 to 
the limitations imposed by the importance this city has for significant sectors of the 
international community Israeli policy was constrained by Christian sensitivities in many 
Western nations with which the Jewish state had important security and financial ties and 
by the sentiments of the predominantly Muslim region for which Jerusalem was one of the 
holy cities of Islam The benefits derived from a clear cut annexation of East Jerusalem 
were outweighed by the government’s concern of a negative reaction by the international 
community that would be harmful to Israeli interests in Jerusalem The position of the 
international community, that East Jerusalem was occupied territory and that İsrael must 
abide by international laws governing occupying powers, was already in conflict with the 
government's claim that East Jerusalem had been liberated and “unified” not occupied To 
counteract this perception, the government of Israel adopted the administrative measures 
highlighted above, namely the Law and Administration Ordinance and the Municipalities 


ae 

7 Moshe Dayan, A New Map - Different Relations [Hebrew] (Tel Aviv Safrit Maariv, 1969), pp 
162-63 cited ın Ian Lustick, Unsettled States, Disputed Lands, Britain and Ireland, France and Algerta, Israel 
and the West Bank-Gaza (Ithaca, NY Cornell University Press, 1993), p 357 . 

8 Israel State Archives, Foreign Ministry, 2431/2, Dayan to Eytan, the Foreign Ministry, 15 March 
1949, cited ın Benny Morris, The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-1949 (Cambndge Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), p 193 
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Ordinance, both of which were amendments to existing legislation The government 
clarmed that these measures aimed to restore order and the delivery of services to 
Jerusalem residents through the integration of the city As a corollary to this legislation, 
the government also passed the Holy Places Law of 1967 ? 


THE LAW AND ADMINISTRATION ORDINANCE OF 1967 


The extension of Israelt law and administration facilitated the swift consolidazıon of 
Jewish control over East Jerusalem by creating a framework for runnıng the day-to-day 
matters of the "re-umfied"!? city The ambiguity of the laws concerning annexation served the 
interests of the government ın accommodating the opposing claims to East Jerusalem while 
policy on the ground, which began with the destruction of the Mughrabı quarter,!! signalled 
a policy of de facto annexation Whether Amendment No 11 of the Law and Administration 
Ordinance actually constituted annexation under Israeli law 1s open to debate, even among 
Israeli legal scholars On the one hand, the codification of Israeli sovereignty by amending the 
1948 Law and Admınıstratıon Ordinance!? meant that the government regarded East 
Jerusalem as no different from the territory within the state of Israel as defined by the 1949 
Armistice Agreements According to Yehuda Blum, “East Jerusalem 1s no less ‘annexed’ to 
Israel ın the eyes of Israeli jurisprudence than 1s West Jerusalem ”13 On the other hand, 
Yoram Bar-Sela has argued that the Supreme Court of Israel had “stated more than once that 
the meaning of the order [that applied the State's law, jurisdiction and administration] 1s the 
annexation of East Jerusalem by the State of Israel ”14 

The distinction made in the 1948 Area of Jurisdiction and Powers Ordinance between 
“the whole of the State of Israel” and “any part of Palestine"!5 (the implication beng that 
the latter refers to the West Bank, Gaza Strip and East Jerusalem) appears to be corsistent 
with the view taken by the Israeli Supreme Court, namely, that East Jerusalem was 
annexed However, as US scholar Ian Lustick explains, while the court concluded that 
Jerusalem was de facto ‘abroad’ ın jurisdiction vis-à-vis Hebron, in the case of Rudi vs 


— | 
9 State of Israel, Laws of the State of Israel, vol 21, 5727—1966/67, p 76, cited ın Lapidoth anc Hirsch, 
eds , The Jerusalem Question and its Resolution. Selected Documents, p 167 
10 The use of the term "re-unified" by Israeli officials was consistent with the government's claim that 
the Law and Administrative Ordinance and Municipalities Ordinance amendments merely integrated the two 
sides of Jerusalem In reality, the use of the term blurred the actual purpose of the laws-to annex East Jerusalem 
11 On June 11, several days after capturing East Jerusalem, Israeli troops evicted the 650 Pa. estinian 
residents of the Mughrabı quarter and then demolished 135 homes in addition to the ancient Buraq ani Afdalı 
mosques to create a large plaza for Jews adjacent to the Western Wall 
12 The Ordinance was adopted to provide a legal and administrative framework ın the territories 
declared to be the State of Israel 
*13 Yehuda Zvi Blum, "The Juridical Status of East Jerusalem," Discussion Paper no 3 ın Ahimerr, ed, 
Jerusalem - Aspects of Law, p xxv 
14 Bar-Sela, “Law Enforcement ın the Eastern Sector of Jerusalem,” p xıx 
15 State of Israel, Laws of the State of Israel, vol 1, 5708—1948, pp 7-12 
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Maches,!6 the justices of the Supreme Court agreed that the matter of annexation was a 
political matter that had to be decided by the government and not the court 17 

The use of the term “annexatıon”, given the longstandıng policy of creating "facts on 
the ground," may be no more than a matter of semantics except as regards the international 
community and international law 15 Neither Amendment No 11 of the Law and 
Administration of 1967, nor Amendment No 6 of the Municipalities Ordinance of 1967 
use the terms annexation or sovereignty In this way, the Israeli government attempted to 
refute international criticism of Israeli legal measures ın East Jerusalem In response to the 
United Nations Secretary-General U Thant and General Assembly Resolution 2253, which 
called on Israel to rescind the 1967 administrative measures, Israeli Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban argued that the administrative measures did not constitute annexation “The term 
“annexatıon” 1s out of place The measures adopted relate to the integration of 
Jerusalem ın the administrative and municipal spheres ”19 Tn addition, the Basic Law 
Jerusalem, Capital of Israel, of 1980,2° which reaffirmed the Israeli position that 
“Jerusalem, complete and united, 1s the capital of Israel,"?! also excluded any reference to 
annexation and sovereignty Given the significance of language ın reference to territory 
(1 e , united Jerusalem as opposed to East and West Jerusalem or Judea and Samaria rather 
than the West Bank and Gaza Strip), the absence of the terms was not insignificant It was 
consistent with the overriding principle that informed Israeli policy towards Hast 
Jerusalem-namely the consolidation of “Jewish demographic, spatial and economic 
dominance ”22 Given the afore mentioned political constraints, the absence of these terms 
reflected a pragmatic approach by the Israeli government to avoid any action that might 
provoke undue opposition and thereby compromise Jewish control of East Jerusalem 


= 

16 The case concerned a Palestinian antiquities dealer named Ruidi from Hebron who was charged by 
the Israeli Military Government with breaking Jordanıan law by transferring antiquities from Hebron to East 
Jerusalem, which the military considered out of the country The Israeli Supreme Court ruled against Ruidi For 
the legal comments of the judges ın Rudi vs Maches, see Lapidoth and Hirsch, eds , The Jerusalem Question 
and its Resolution. Selected Documents, pp 502—506 

17 Tan Lustick, “Has Israel Annexed East Jerusalem?" Middle East Policy Quarterly 5, no 1 (January 
1997), pp 34-45 

18 For a summary of legal opınıon with regard to the status of East Jerusalem under international law, 
see Ruth Lapidoth, Jerusalem and the Peace Process (Jerusalem The Jerusalem Institute. of Israel Studies, 
1994) 

19 Lapidoth and Hirsch, eds , The Jerusalem Question and its Resolution. Selected Documents, p 172 

20 Ibid, p 322, and State of Israel, Laws of the State of Israel, vol 34, 5740—1980, cited ın ibid, p 209 

21 In addition, all references to the borders of Jerusalem were removed by amendment one day prior to 
the passage of the Law Ian Lustick, "The Fetish of Jerusalem A Hegemonic Analysis," ın Michael Barnett, ed , 
Israel in Comparatwe Perspective. Challenging the Conventional Wisdom (New York SUNY Press, 1996), p 
156 The absence of these terms as well as references to the borders of the city 1s also significant ın that, as a 
basic law, the legislation constitutes part of the State of Israel's constitution in progress (For a general overview 
of Israel's constitutional development, see David Kretzmer, The Legal Status of the Arabs in Israel (Boulder, 
CO Westview Press, 1990) Furthermore, the Basic Law does not include an "entrenchment provision," which 
would have necessitated a qualified majorıty of the Knesset to alter the provisions of the law Stephen Adler, 
“The Jerusalem Law Origin and Effects,” Discussion Paper no 3 in Ahımeır, ed , Jerusalem - Aspects of Law, 
p xxxu Also Lapıdoth, Jerusalem and the Peace Process, p 410 The absence of the terms 'sovereignty' and 
“annexatıon” 1s also noteworthy ın that the law was adopted under the overtly expansionist Likud govesnment 
of Menachem Begin 

22 Michael Roman and Alex Weingrod, Living Together Separately Arabs and Jews ın Contemporary 
Jerusalem (Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1991), p. 226 
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THE MUNICIPALITIES ORDINANCE OF 1967 


The government dealt with the problem of the Palestinian majority 1n East Jerusalem 
by means of the Municipalities Ordinance. Under the Ordinance, the minister of the 
interior was authorized to expand the area of a particular municipality by proclamation 
Both the demographic problem and the problem of limited land reserves were resolved by 
expanding the borders of East Jerusalem into the West Bank (delineated by a long ast of 
coordinates) to include a maximum amount of land and a minimum number of 
Palestinians In total, the municipal area of East Jerusalem under Jordanian administ-ation 
constituted only 8 5 percent of the expanded munıcıpal area of East Jerusalem under 
Israeli administration 

Within these borders, Palestinians recorded ın the 1967 Israeli census were given the 
status of "permanent residents " This status served two purposes First, 1t reflected the 
government's position that East Jerusalem had been ‘integrated’ and not ‘annexed’, as 
under international law persons residing in annexed terntory had to be accorded 
citizenship by the annexing state 23 Second, the permanent resident status also addressed 
the demographic and political concerns of the Israeli government Residency nghts of 
Palestinians living ın East Jerusalem, unlike citizenship, could easily by revoked ın order 
to strengthen the Jewish demographic presence ın the city As residents and not citizens, 
the Palestinian majority of East Jerusalem would be permitted to vote in municipal 
elections but would be disenfranchised 1n the national vote 

The meaning of these admınıstratıve measures for the political participation. of 
Palestinian Jerusalemites was evident ın Amendment No 6 of the Municipalities Ordinance 
of 1967 Unlike the original Ordinance of 1948, the amendment authorized the minister of the 
interior to expand the area of the municipality without public inquiry Amendment No 5 thus 
addressed two other key concerns of the Israeli government, namely that any delay in 
consolıdatıng Israeli control could weaken Jewish control of East Jerusalem, and, that 
Palestiman residents of East Jerusalem, who formed an absolute demographic ma onty, 
would reject Israel's annexation 1f ıt were submutted to a public referendum 2 


THE 1967 PROTECTION OF THE HOLY PLACES LAW 


The government's policy of addressing both the domestic and international concerns 
about East' Jerusalem was completed by the adoption of the Protection of the Holy Places 
Law of 1967 While the Holy Places Law merely codified the existent status quo in 


23 According to Yoram Deinstein, one of Israel's leading specialist ın international law, citizenship 
should be granted automatically under international law Nathan Kyrstall, Urgent Issues of Palestinian Residency 
m Jerusalem, 2nd revised edition (Jerusalem The Alternative Information Center, 1994), p 8 

24 In a letter to Israeli authorities, members of the former Municipal Council of East Jerusalem, 
ıncludımg the former mayor, Rawhı al-Khatib, wrote “TThel annexation of Arab Jerusalem to the Israeli- 
occupied part, [1s] an annexation which we refuse to accept as a fait accompli since it 1s contrary to International 
Law, to the United Nations Charter and violates the resolutions adopted at the recent session of the General 
Assembly ” Lapidoth and Hirsch, eds , The Jerusalem Question and its Resolution Selected Documents, > 179 
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Jerusalem with regard to the Holy Places,?5 the impact of the Law was noteworthy With 
the Holy Places Law, the Israeli government hoped to assuage some of the concerns of the 
international community, which officials perceived as pnmarily religious rather than 
political 29 On a practical level, the administration of Christian and Muslim holy sites by 
their respective communities was viewed as a means to reduce friction between the 
different communities ın the city 2? Assuaging international concerns and minimizing 
conflict domestically were important, ın the long run for the government, to help build 
support for Israeli control over a reunified Jerusalem Finally, given the recent history of 
the division of the city and the lack of Jewish access to holy sites, 1t 1s important to note 
that the Holy Places Law protected the status quo of the Holy Places, as opposed to the 
religious status quo in Jerusalem ?5 The religious status quo, after all, had not only limited 
the access of Jews to their holy sites within the Old City but also recognized Muslim 
ownership of many of those sites, most notably the Western Wall 


LEGAL ANOMALIES 


After the occupation of East Jerusalem in 1967, the primary goal of Israeli lawmakers 
was to consolidate Israeli sovereignty over East Jerusalem,?? and little thought was given 
to the consequences of the application of Israeli law to the Palestinian residents of the city 
The absence of detailed transition measures from the existing Jordanıan law to Israeli law 
gave rise to numerous legal ambiguities and anomalies concerning the status of Palestinian 
residents 1n East Jerusalem Because of the problems created by the application of Israeli 
law and the political constraints of Israel's status in East Jerusalem, the government 
refrained from completely applying Israeli law to East Jerusalem The incomplete 
application of the law, however, accorded Palestinian inhabitants of East Jerusalem a 
unique status under Israeli jurisprudence ın areas of cultural and national identity, 
including personal, religious and educational affairs 3° 


[s 

25 Article 3 states that the law seeks to “add to, and not derogate from, any other law ” State of Israel, 
Laws of the State of Israel, vol 21, 5727—1966/67, p 76, cited in Lapıdoth and Hirsch, eds , The Jerusalem 
Question and its Resolution Selected Documents, p 167 

26 See,for example, the statements of Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban in response to UN Resolution 
2253, which called upon Israel to rescind the 1967 administrative measures Lapidoth and Hirsch, eds, The 
Jerusalem Question and its Resolution Selected Documents, p 173 

27 Ira Sharkansky, “Governing a City that Some Would Internationalize The Case of Jerusalem,” The 
Jerusalem Journal of International Relations 14, no 1 (1992), pp 19, 21 Sabrı Jiryis contends that the function 
of the Holy Places Law was to divert attention from the impact of the Law and Administration Ordinance 
(Amendment No 11) and the Municipalities Ordinance (Amendment No 6) Sabrı Jiryis, “Israeli Laws as 
Regards Jerusalem," in Hans Kochler, ed , The Legal Aspects of the Palestine Problem with Special Regard to 
the Question of Jerusalem (Vienna Wilhelm Braumuller, 1981), p 183 

28 See section below concerning legal anomalies and the religious status quo in East Jerusalem 

29 Uzı Benziman, "Israeli Policy ın East Jerusalem after Reunification," ın Joel L Kramer, ed, 
Jerusalem Problems and Prospects (New York Praeger, 1980), p 100 

30 Michael Roman, “Centre versus Periphery The Development of The Jewish and Arab Sector in 
United Jerusalem Since 1967," The Economic Quarterly 33, no 128, p 38 
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Personal Status 


According to Israel's Absentee's Property Law of 1950,31 which was extended to 
East Jerusalem in accordance with Amendment No 11 of the Law and Administration 
Ordinance, Palestinian residents of the city, the majority of whom held Jorcanian 
citizenship prior to 1967 when East Jerusalem was under Jordanian control, were 
classified as absentees The 1950 Law defines “absentees” as individuals who durıng the 
period between 29 November 1947 and the end of the state of emergency, whica still 
exists ın reference to this law, owned property ın the area of Israel, and were nationals or 
citizens of Arab states that had engaged ın war with the state of Israel Had the property 
law been applied, all Palestinian inhabitants of East Jerusalem who owned property 1n the 
city and held Jordanıan passports would have been required to cede title to their property 
to the state through the office of the Custodian of Absentee Property (Articles 4 and 6) 32 

A second anomaly was created by the extension of the Penal Amendment Law (State 
Security, Foreign Relations and Official Secrets) of 1957 33 In what must be seen as an ironic 
if not slightly humorous twist, but for its impact, Palestinian inhabitants of East Jerusalem 
were simultaneously granted the right of residents of the state of Israel, while being classified 
as enemies of the same state under Israeli law The Penal Amendment Law defines an enemy 
as" one who is a combatant or maintains a state of war against Israel, or declares h mself 
to be one of these, whether or not war has been declared and whether or not there are zcts of 
hostility "34 Thus, because of their Jordanian citizenship, some 70,000 Palestınıar East 
Jerusalemites became resident enemies within the expanded boundaries of the State of Israel 
as authorized under the Municipalities Ordinance (Amendment No 6) in 1967 Had that law 
been applied, Palestinians living ın the city would have faced further restrictions or. their 
basic rights The Penal Amendment Law added further ambiguity to the Absentee”s Property 
Law Under the Absentee’s Property Law, Palestiman inhabitants of East Jerusalem were 
required to relinquish title to their property, as “enemies of the state,” however, they were not 
necessarily bound to observe Israeli law 


Ambiguities about the Religious Status Quo ın East Jerusalem 


While the Holy Places Law protected, for the most part, the status of the Holy Places, 
the extension of Israeli law created problems with regard to the religious status quo in East 
Jerusalem 35 In accordance with Amendment No 11 to the Law and Administ-ation 


—— 

31 State of Israel, Ministry of Justice, Laws of the State of Israel, vol 4, 5710—1949/50 (Tel Avıv 
Government Printer, 1950), pp 68—82 

32 Ibid, pp 69—70 

33 Book of Laws, vol 5, p 2155, cited ın Benziman, “Israeli Policy m East Jerusalem after 
Reunification,” p 101 

34 Ibid 

35 The protection of the Holy Places afforded under the Holy Places Law 1s debatable The 
governmient’s interpretation of the Law (and that of the Supreme Court) was often more reflective of political 
sensitivities than of the status quo See Nationalist Groups vs Minister of Police, in Lapidoth and Hirsch, eds , 
The Jerusalem Question and its Resolution Selected Documents, pp 500-501 While there were restrictions on 
Jews praying on the Haram al-Shanf or Temple Mount (although the government recognized their fundamental 
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Ordinance, Islamic law already ın effect inside İsrael prior to the annexation was extended 
to East Jerusalem The application of Israeli Islamic law to East Jerusalem, however, 
necessitated fundamental changes that were rejected by the Islamic establishment For 
example, under Israel's Islamic code, gadis (judges) had to be Israeli citizens They were 
to be selected by a special appointment commuttee of the government, and had to declare 
allegiance to Israel Following their appointment, the qadis were to receive their posting 
from the president of Israel?9 The classification of Palestinian inhabitants of East 
Jerusalem as residents and “enemies of the state” negated the first gualıficatıon—ı e , Israeli 
citizenship Moreover, the Islamic establishment refused to declare allegiance to and 
accept administration by a non-Muslım authorıty such as the Israeli ministry of religious 
affairs and later the ministry of defense During the British Mandate, this problem was 
resolved via the creation of an autonomous body known as the Supreme Muslim Council 
This council was authorized to oversee Muslim affairs in East Jerusalem 3? Islamic law in 
Israel also conflicted with Islamic law ın effect in East Jerusalem ın other ways According 
to Islamic law in effect 1n Israel, questions of Muslim personal and religious status were 
adjudicated by the sharı'a (Islamic law) court based ın Jaffa The extension of Israeli law 
to East Jerusalem meant that decisions adopted by the sharı'a court ın East Jerusalem were 
not valid under Israeli law even though many Palestinians accorded "greater prestige" to 
the sharı“a court ın East Jerusalem 38 

The extension of Israelı law also created legal problems regarding the awgaf 
(religious endowments) administration and the status of waqf property Had Islamic law 
ın effect 1n Israel been applied to East Jerusalem, the awqaf administration would have 
been placed under the authority of the Israeli ministry of religious affairs Instead, ıt 
remained relatively autonomous ?? Furthermore, according to the Absentee's Property 
Law, all waqf property would have been considered absentee property, 1n which case the 
title should have reverted to the Israeli Custodian of Property as had been the case with 
wagf property ın West Jerusalem ın 1948 

The status of the sharı'a court and awgaf admınıstratıon was further complıcated by 
the re-establıshment of the Supreme Muslım Councıl The Councıl was put ın charge of 
“all Muslim affairs on the West Bank, including Jerusalem’? until the occupation ended 
The re-establishment of the Council created another layer of administrative authonty that 


-— 
right to do so), the key to the Mughrabı Gate was removed by Israeli soldiers from the vvaqf office The ministry 
of religious affairs also attempted to censor the Friday sermon at Al-Aqsa Mosque 

36 Book of Laws, 1961, p 118, cited ın Benziman, "Israeli Policy ın East Jerusalem after Reunification,” 
p 107 

37 Ibid, p 109 

38 Michael Dumper, Islam and Israel, Muslim Religious Endowments and the Jewish State (Washing- 
ton, DC Institute for Palestine Studies, 1994), p 110 Also Bar-Sela, "Law Enforcement in the Eastern Sector 
of Jerusalem," p xxi 

39 According to Dumper, the awqaf administration "was able to create and maintain this anomalous 
position largely as a result of Jerusalem's unique status as Islam's third holiest city and because the historical 
basis for the management of vvaqf land and property provided a strong institutional framework " Dumper, /slam 
and Israel, Muslim Religious Endowments and the Jewish State, p 123 

40 Benziman, “Israeli Policy in East Jerusalem after Reunification,” p 109 
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lay well outside the bounds of Israeli law which, by virtue of the annexation, was tc have 
been applied to East Jerusalem 

In what can be regarded as a further anomaly, the jurisdiction of the Council over the 
West Bank preserved the linkage between the West Bank and East Jerusalem In other words, 
the West Bank and East Jerusalem were accorded the same legal status, despite the fact that 
the extension of Israeli law within the expanded borders of East Jerusalem did not include the 
West Bank and thus created a de facto jurisdictional border between the areas 


The Educational System in East Jerusalem 


Finally, the extension of Israeli law to East Jerusalem created an anomalous situation 
with respect to the educational system ın Jerusalem At the outset 1t should be note that 
under the State Education Law of 1953, Section 4,41 the minister of education 18 
authorized to adapt the educational curriculum to the specific needs of the “non-Je wish” 
population Nevertheless, the different curriculum that gradually developed in East 
Jerusalem was the result of demands put forward by Palestinian residents of the city, and 
ıs noteworthy 1n relation to the current and future status of East Jerusalem It takes into 
consideration the preservation and development of the cultural, religious and nacional 
identity of the Palestinian collectivity 

Initial attempts at extending Israel: law in East Jerusalem over the educational system 
met with considerable opposition from Palestinian Jerusalemites, who rejected the Israeli 
syllabus as an arm of annexation The Israeli state educational system created a number 
of problems for Palestiman students Opportunities for higher education and professional 
advancement for 'non-Jews', even those with an Israeli diploma, remained limited ın 
Israel In the Arab world, moreover, the Israeli diploma was useless to Palestinian students 
who desired to pursue higher education and career opportunities ^? Consequently, auring 
the first few years after the 1967 war, there was a tremendous outflow of Pales-ınıan 
students from public to private high schools, abetted by the adoption of restrictions by the 
Jordanian government which required all Palestinian students taking the Jordanian 
matriculation examination to present proof of completion of the ninth grade under the 
Jordanian syllabus 43 Between 1967 and 1970 the number of students ın public high 
schools ın East Jerusalem dropped from 1,317 to 166 44 This outflow of students from 
public to private schools created a further anomaly due to the fact that the Lew of 
Supervision of Educational Institutions, which provided for state supervision over 
teachers, currıcula and admınıstratıon of the school system, was not applıed to private 
Palestinian schools Thus, Israel's attempts to extend its educational system to East 
Jerusalem, as required by Amendment No 11 of the Law and Administration Ordinance, 
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41 Book of Laws, 131, 1953, p 137, cited ın Benziman, "Israeli Policy ın East Jerusalem after 
Reunification,” p 114 

42 Michael Dumper, The Politics of Jerusalem Since 1967 (New York Columbia University Press, 
1997), p 44 See also, Benziman, "Israeli Policy in East Jerusalem after Reunification,” p 113 

43 Ibid 
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led to the relative autonomy of the Palestinian educational system 1n East Jerusalem, as a 
significant number of students moved to private schools outside the supervision of the 
municipal authorities and the ministry of education ^? 


THE LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS LAW OF 1968 


For nearly a year after 1967, the Israeli government refrained from applying many of 
its laws to the eastern sector of Jerusalem because of administrative complications and 
opposition from Palestinian East Jerusalemites and from the international community A 
few members of the Knesset and of the Israeli public also had moral and ethical concerns 
regarding the impact of those laws on Palestinians The negative response of Palestinian 
East Jerusalemites to the extension of Israeli law was regarded as a potential source of 
instability that could have undermined Jewish control of East Jerusalem Palestinians 
living ın East Jerusalem were thus able, even under the extension of Israeli law, to 
maintain to some degree the personal, religious and educational status they had had prior 
to the annexation While the Israeli government refrained from applying its laws to East 
Jerusalem in these key areas, government bureaucrats and lawyers sought ways to 
eliminate the ambiguities and anomalies created by the extension of Israeli law 

After a year during which municipal services and administration of East and West 
Jerusalem were integrated under Israeli control,“ the government adopted a new law, the 
Legal and Administrative Matters (Regulations) Law of 1968,“7 to address some of the 
legal problems created by the extension of Israeli law to East Jerusalem The Jaw set down 
new administrative procedures as well as exemptions from existing legislation In some 
instances, the government continued to refrain from applying Israeli law ın East 
Jerusalem, while in other instances Israeli officials ignored the non-complhance with 
Israeli laws In effect, the Legal and Admınıstratıve Matters Law enabled the government 
to rectify the anomalies that had resulted from the annexation of East Jerusalem without 
having to revoke or apply existing legislation It legalized the partial application of Israeli 
law in East Jerusalem Ironically, however, that new law did not bring about any greater 
consistency with regard to the application of Israeli law 1n East J erusalem as compared to 
the rest of Israel Additional anomalies will illustrate this point 

In the area of personal status, the legal anomalies were addressed prımarıly by 
granting exemptions to Palestinian East Jerusalemites from the Absentee’s Property Law 
and the Penal Amendment Law Article 3 of the Legal and Administrative Matters 
(Regulations) Law stipulated that “a resident shall not be regarded as absentee within 
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46 For an analysis of the significance of integration of services with regard to annexation see Michael 
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the meaning of the Absentee's Property Law of 1950, 1n respect of property situated in 
that area “48 Two things should be noted about this exemption First, that the exemption 
was carefully qualified to refer only to property “ın that area" which was defined as East 
Jerusalem In other words, Palestinian residents of East Jerusalem who were considered 
absent under the Absentee's Property Law with regard to their property ın 1948, eitaer ın 
West Jerusalem or ın other areas inside Israel, were not permitted to reclaim their 
property * Second, Article 3 stated that residents were not to be “regarded” as absentee 
it did not state that residents were ‘not’ absentee with respect to their property Thus, while 
Palestiman residents of East Jerusalem were not considered absentee 1n relation to the 
application of Israeli law, they were still absentee by virtue of the extension of Israeli law 
This created an ambiguous situation ın which the law existed but was not applicable The 
government made a similar exemption concerning the “enemy” status of East Jerusalem 
inhabitants Article 4 of the Legal and Admunistrative Matters (Regulations) Law 
instructed courts and tribunals that a resident of “the area” should not be considered, in 
civil matters, “an enemy or enemy subject, unless that plea is made by the Attcrney- 
General or with his written consent "50 

The new law of 1968 and its subsequent amendments also established certain 
administrative procedures to eliminate or improve the ambiguous legal situation ir. East 
Jerusalem Under Articles 6-15, Palestinian businesses and professionals in East 
Jerusalem who required licensing under Israeli law were granted six months to apply for 
the appropriate license 5! Following the failure of most Palestinian businesses and 
professionals to register after a three month extension on the original six month period, the 
government introduced an additional procedure that allowed individuals and companies to 
be automatically registered The 1968 law, however, introduced further inconsistencies 
with regard to the application of Israel: law in East Jerusalem Article 15, for example, 
relaxed the licensing law so that a Palestinian resident could obtain the appropriate lizense 
“even if [the resident] lacks any of the personal qualifications required by the enact- 
ment "3? That procedure was also extended to the judiciary Article 16 authorized the 
mınıster of justice to relax the requirements for admission to the Chamber of Advocates 53 
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48 Italics added State of Israel, Laws of the State of Israel, vol 22, 1967/68, pp 282 288, reprinted in 
Institute of Palestine Studies, The Judaization of Jerusalem, 1967-72, p 33 

49 It 1s interesting to note that Article 5 of the same law accorded individuals, namely Jewish residents 
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50 Ibid, p 33 
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Articles 6—19 State of Israel, Laws of the State of Israel, vol 24, 5730—1969/70, pp 144—52, reprinted ın Lapıdoth 
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In other cases, the Israeli government turned a blind eye to the legal anomalies While 
the government drew up several proposals to rectify the problems related to the 
admınıstratıon of Islamic affairs 1n East Jerusalem, the proposals were rejected as they did 
not (and could not) resolve the fundamental contention by Islamic authorities that the 
Israeli occupation was illegal 54 

Jordanıan Islamic law continued to be applied ın East Jerusalem and qadis and vvaqf 
officials continued to receive their salaries from Amman For its part, the government of 
Israel refused to recognize decisions of the Fast Jerusalem sharı'a court, unless those 
decisions were approved by the sharı'a court ın Jaffa The impact of these anomalies ın 
relation to the annexation of East Jerusalem 1s particularly noteworthy Michael Dumper, 
a leading authority on Jerusalem and Islamic institutions, explains, 


By retaming land and property outside Israeli state control (holdings which by their very nature 
would have an Islamic or Arab character), the Wagf system undermined the two key 
considerations [assuming cultural dominance and securing permanent control over the city] 1n 
Israel's policy 1n Jerusalem 55 


In the area of education, the government relented and the Jordanian curriculum was 
re-ıntroduced to the East Jerusalem school system By 1976, the full Jordanian curriculum 
had been re-introduced at the intermediate level and by 1978 at the primary levels 56 Thus, 
despite the establishment of Israeli sovereignty 1n East Jerusalem as defined by the Law 
and Admınıstratıon Ordinance (Amendment No 11), a major part of the educational 
system for Palestinian students 1n East Jerusalem existed as a distinct jurisdictional and 
administrative unit 

Other examples of these legal anomalies ın the 1mmediate years after 1967 1nclude 
the case of the laborers from the West Bank, considered by the Supreme Court to be 
foreign nationals, who were permitted to work 1n East Jerusalem without permits ?? The 
import and marketing of Palestinian pharmaceutical and agricultural products from the 
West Bank in East Jerusalem without restriction. further highlighted the ambiguities 
concerning Israeli Jurisdiction 58 In West Jerusalem, businesses were required to maintain 
fixed prices, but the law was not enforced 1n East Jerusalem While money-changers were 
prohibited by the Israeli government from exercising their profession under the British 
Mandate”s Defense Regulations (Money) Law of 1941,5? Palestinian residents continued 
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54 The Israelı government had been more successful ın changing Islamic law and governance after 1948 
due to the virtual collapse of the Muslim community ın the territory that became the State of Israel Only one 
qadı, for example, remained inside Israel, rendering the sharı'a court inoperable Under military law, the Muslim 
community had been unable to rebuild the vvaqf committees and elect a new Muslim representative council 

55 Ibid, p 103 

56 Private Christian high schools eventually replaced the Jordanian curriculum with. European-based 
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57 Roman and Weingrod, Living Together Separately Arabs and Jews in Contemporary Jerusalem, p 
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59 Books of Laws, 2/9, 13217, cited ın Benziman, "Israeli Policy ın East Jerusalem after Reunification,” 
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to change money ın East Jerusalem with, ın fact, the tacit approval of Israeli authorizes © 
The Fast Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce engaged ın admınıstratıve tasks, more axın to 
those of a consular nature, that facilitated 1nteractions between Palestinians ın the city and 
ın Jordan 51 Israeli laws regarding child labor, length of working hours and min: mum 
wages were often not enforced ın East Jerusalem 52 

Thus, by virtue of the political priorities of the Israeli government, and the constraints 
on policy engendered by a large Palestinian presence and the special status of the city, Israeli 
law was not fully applied to East Jerusalem Under these conditions Palestinian inhabitants 
of the city acquired a unique status 1n areas associated with their cultural and national identity 
Bar-Sela characterizes the government's “lement” approach to the application of Israeli law 
as a “pact İof tolerance” between Israel and the Palestinian residents of East Jerusalem € 
However, given the fact that Palestinian residents opposed the annexation and regarded Israel 
as an occupying power, it 1s difficult to attribute the government's lemency to a “pact,” which 
would suggest some degree of mutual consent The assertion by Sabrı Jıryıs, a Palestinian 
scholar, that the anomalies were characteristic of a process of “absorption” 1s probably a more 
accurate reflection of Israel's intentions and ın fact 1s consistent with the government's 
approach to consolidating its control over East Jerusalem $^ This kind of gradualist approach 
1$ not unlike the approach to the West Bank and Gaza Strip alluded to by then Prime Minister 
Yıtzhak Rabın in 1974, when he spoke about creating “in the course of the next 10 to 20 years 
conditions which would attract natural and voluntary migration” from the territories © The 
adoption of the Holy Places Law was ın tune with this policy of “quiet pragmatism,”© which 
aimed at securing, over time, the support, or at least the acquiescence of Palestinian res dents 
and the international community to the annexation of East Jerusalem 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the significance of the de jure measures by which Israel incorperated 
East Jerusalem into Israel ın 1967 lies ın their fundamental irony. Even while de facto 
attempts to consolidate Israeli sovereignty and transform East Jerusalem’s Arab, Islamic 
and Christian character into a predominantly Jewish one persisted, the unwillingness (and 
inability) of the State of Israel to apply fully its laws to the Eastern part of the city 1n 1967 
constituted a tacit acknowledgment that Jerusalem was more than a Jewish city The 
Palestinian cultural and national identity that is also historically intrinsic to Jerusalem was, 
in effect, accorded de facto recognition by virtue of the partial application of Israel: law 
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That 1dentity might have been more clearly demonstrated but for the government's policy 
of restricting the growth and development of the Palestinian population through measures 
such as land confiscation, building restrictions and residency permits “7 The corollary of 
this 1s that from a legal perspective, even though Jerusalem may be considered a united 
city as a result of the extension of Israeli law, it remains, nonetheless, divided due in part 
at least to the partial application of that law 

The seeming contradictions between de facto and de jure measures ın East Jerusalem 
reflected the realpolitik of governing the city By means of these contradictions, the Israeli 
government was able to consolidate 1ts control over the city and maintain simultaneously 
its position before the international community that it had not annexed East Jerusalem 

While options for the future status of East Jerusalem may be diminished by the de 
facto measures, the de Jure measures by which Israel has incorporated East Jerusalem do 
not necessarily pre-determıne the future status of the city The reason 1s that the very 
measure of sovereignty, as defined by Israeli Jurisprudence, 1 e , control of land and the 
application of law, 1s less than complete Furthermore, while the administrative measures 
might have appealed to genuine political aspirations in Israel for an “undivided” city under 
Israeli control, the absence of the terms annexation and sovereignty have prevented a total 
foreclosure of the Jerusalem issue as prescribed under Israeli legislation 65 The admınıs- 
tratıve measures of 1967 thus reflect more than the 1deological position of the state of 
Israel towards the city, they also reflect pragmatıc considerations in response to the 
contentious nature of the annexation/integration of the eastern sector of the city as well as 
potential room for accommodation and modification of the future status of East Jerusalem 

The partial de jure annexatıon/ıntegratıon of East Jerusalem demonstrates the potential 
for sharing Jerusalem by disaggregating the law, administration and jurisdiction in the city 
even while keeping Jerusalem physically whole More recently, the separate status accorded 
to Palestiman Muslims in East Jerusalem ın the Jordan-Israel Agreement of 1994, and the 
participation of Palestinian residents of the city ın the elections of the Palestinian National 
Authonty, suggest that 1n spite of the de facto measures to consolidate Jewish sovereignty, the 
Israeli government continues to accord Palestinian East Jerusalemutes a distinct status that 1s 
separate from both that of Israel: Jews and of Israeli Arabs Analysis of anomalies created by 
the extension of Israeli law to East Jerusalem, ın the 1mmediate years following the 1967 war, 
suggests that the contention that Jerusalem must remain solely under Jewish control appears 
to stem from political rather than functional concerns Ironically, the basis for recognizing 
joint Palestinian sovereignty ın Jerusalem may be rooted ın the reality of Israeli law, 
jurisdiction and administration of the city 
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CONFLICTING LOYALTIFS AND LOCAL 
POLITICS IN NAZARETH 


Chad F Emmett 


Local politics in Nazareth has been influenced by a variety of factors Originally, 
parties were centered on family, religion and quarter, or were linked to Cominunist 
ideology, which offered the only venue for Arab nationalist clams Arabs alsc voted 
for Zionist parties in order to survive politically in a Jewish state Recent changes 
in the region and throughout the world have brought additional parties to Nazareth, 
including Islamic and Arab nationalist parties 


Noa 1s 1n many ways a unique place Its location within the state of Israel with 
a population comprised of Palestiman Arabs who adhere to either Islam or a variety of 
Christian sects means that there are, often times, competing loyalties within the political 
arena based on both nationalist identities and religious affiliation. Additional loyalt es are 
based on either ties to an extended family or to specific quarters, most of which 
are communal or #amula (clan) based Several areas on the periphery of Nazareth are 
inhabited primarily by refugees who claim allegiance to a common place of origin 
While many of the political parties operating at the municipal level have family, 
religious and quarter ties, they also have important external links to Russia, the Israeli 
Communist party, the Islamic world and Islamic parties, Palestinian and other Arab 
nationalist parties, and to Israeli Zionist parties So important are these external ties that 
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few if any of Nazareth’s parties have emerged as purely Nazarene, they all have ties to 
larger geographical areas 

An analysis of the influence of location on Nazareth’s municipal politics 1s based on 
current theories ın the study of electoral geography which state that place matters John 
Agnew, for example, writes “All places have their own history, “external” links and 
peculiar traditions Consequently, places are the social contexts in which political 
expression 1s determined ”! David Reynolds also recognizes the important ties between 
place and politics He advocates an electoral geography that has more of a “place-based 
contextual approach” that includes a “deeper historical analysis of the exercise of power 
and social struggles against ıt ın particular places during periods of significant social 
change ”? Agnew suggests that “political behavior 1s intrinsically geographical [and 
that] social contexts provided by local ternitorial-cultural settings (neighborhoods, towns, 
cities, small rural areas) are viewed as crucial in defining distinctive political identities and 
subsequent political activities ”3 Included within these local settings are the influences of 
what has been called the neighborhood effect, which suggests that voting behavior 1s often 
directed towards candidates from a voter’s own neighborhood 

Social context 1s not just limited to local characteristics External forces are also an 
important influence on political activities Agnew identifies the modern territorial state as 
“one of the most important ‘outside forces’ "^ In the case of Nazareth, outside influences 
include the state of Israel as well as the non-state Palestimans Influences even extend 
beyond the state level to include other states, nations and religions 

Present day Nazareth 1s a crowded city of about 65,000 Arab inhabitants > In 1946, 
Nazareth’s population was only 15,000—hardiy more than a village $ This number 
increased to over 20,000 as refugees, primarily Muslims from the 1948 war, fled to the city 
for protection Since its inclusion in Israel in 1948, Nazareth has been the largest Arab 
community within the state Since the return of Chnstians almost four centuries ago, 
Nazareth has been a mixed city of Muslim and Christian inhabitants (currently it 1s over 
60 percent Muslim) 7 Because of its sanctity as the site of the Annunciation, Nazareth has 
attracted a variety of Christians including Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholics, Roman 
Catholics, Maronites, Copts and Protestants This mixed communal composition has had 
a significant impact on municipal politics that can be divided into two distinct phases an 
early phase in which the majority of the parties were Christian and Muslim, and a later 
phase ın which Islam became a more forceful contender with stronger ties to the larger 
political movements of Islam 
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SECTARIAN BASED PARTIES (1954—1975) 


The first phase included the first five municipal elections from 1954 to 1970 During 
thus time period, sectarian based lists? and parties played an 1mportant role in both the 
election of council members and ın the formation of coalıtıons to select the mayor? 
Support for sectarian parties was based on several factors One was the 1mportance of 
loyalty to family and family leaders Since lineage also determines religious identity, 
loyalty to the hamula also meant loyalty to a certam religion or sect Another factor 
stemmed .from the Ottoman policy of granting religious communities autonomy over 
certain aspects of their lives, with a communal leader acting as their representative before 
the Ottoman authorities. This system of governance influenced politics ın Nazareth during 
both Ottoman and British rule and continued under Israeli rule The third factor was the 
traditional pattern of residential segregation, 1n cities like Nazareth, along clan, fam.ly and 
religious lines !? These political and cultural influences shaped the Nazarene political 
system whereby notables were elected to public office on the basis of family, religious and 
quarter solidarity 

During the first municipal election under Israeli rule ın 1954, six of the eight parties 
participating were sectarian based (see Table 1) !! A coalition of Greek Catholics, Roman 
Catholıcs'and Maronites who lived in the western quarters of the city, was the first to form 
a list, partly 1n opposition to the Communist party This list won nearly a quarter of the 
votes and thus three seats on the municipal council The Greek Orthodox community, 
most of which lived ın the Orthodox quarter ın the northern section of Nazareth, backed 
two separate lists, each of which gained a single seat Muslims formed three lists which 
were sectarian based, but which also had strong family and quarter ties The Fahum and 
Al-Zu'bı clans (many of which lived in family neighborhoods) backed the Islamry ya list, 
which gained two seats Many residents of the Shargıyya (Eastern) quarter backed a list 
named for their quarter,!? while the Huda list was backed by Muslim families whose rivals 
were of the influential Al-Zu'b1 and Fahum clans These two lists each gained one seat 

The 1959 election saw several realignments of parties The Western-rite Cristian 
coalition split into a Greek Catholic-backed list which won three seats and a Joint Roman 
Catholic and Greek Catholic list which won one seat The Greek Orthodox-backed 
Independent list received enough votes for one seat Without the Islamiyya list, support for 


8 Political parties ın Nazareth, like the Communist and Labor parties, have been the exception, with 
lists being the more common method of selecting and electing representatives Lists are made by groupings of 
citizens, often with common ties, who join together ın support of a common list of candidates Lists are usually 
organized prior to each election, with few actually maintaining the same names and base of support fom one 
election to the next 

9 The municipal council of Nazareth was originally comprised of 15 members but has ıncreaszd to 19 
members In order for a party or list to gain representation on the council it must receive 75 percen: of one 
nineteenth of the total votes cast to earn its first seat and two nıneteenths of the total votes cast for a second seat 
Up until the 1975 election, the council elected the mayor from among the council members 

10 Chad F Emmett, Beyond the Basilica Christians and Muslims in Nazareth (Chicago University of 
Chicfgo Press, 1995) 

11 See Table 1 All election data 1s based on totals supplied by election official Amin Qudha. 

12 The Sharqıyya quarter 1s one of the oldest Muslim quarters in the city and houses many of the old 
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the Muslım-based Huda and Shargıyya lists 1ncreased, resulting in two municipal council 
seats for each list 

Of the ten parties and lists participating ın the 1965 election, only four recerved 
enough votes to be allocated a municipal council seat Communists and Zionists were the 
big winners, with a Roman Catholic-oriented list being the only successful communal 
party The next year, three communal lısts-Muslım, Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic— 
each gained a seat The Muslim list was basically a Shargıyya quarter list As with 
previous elections, family influence played an important role ın the success of each of 
these lists 

Of the three Christian-backed lists participating ın the 1970 election, both the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Catholic-supported lists received a council seat, while a Greek 
Orthodox-oriented list lacked sufficient votes No communal lists participated 1n the 1975 
and 1983 elections This was due, in part, to the declining influence of clans and clan 
leaders, and the fact that the younger generation was growing dissatisfied with the same 
old leaders, who seemed 1neffective ın meeting the needs of Nazarenes !? 

sectarian lists were never as successful ın Nazareth as they were 1n other Palestinian 
municipalities in İsrael This stemmed 1n part from the fact that Nazareth, unlike other 
Palestinian communities, was never dominated by a few sectarian, clan or refugee parties 
smaller Arab towns are often split between just a few communities and a few strong clans, 
while Nazareth's mix of Muslim, Christian and refugee quarters,!^ combined with the 
presence of many strong families, has meant that no single neighborhood, clan, religion, 
sect or refugee group was ever large enough to dominate the town “This situation force[d] 
Nazarenes to seek out a broader affiliate framework," which then became the central focus 
of political loyalty !5 

This need to affiliate with a broader base 1s illustrated by the support for Al-Jabha 
al-Dımuqratıyya (the Democratic Front), formerly the Communist party, and Al-Haraka 
al-Taqadumıyya (the Progressive Movement) long after the decline of the early commu- 
nal-based parties 16 Each cadre of candidates for the last three elections (1983, 1989, 
1993) included a broad spectrum of representatives from the many clans, communities and 
quarters of Nazareth The changes made ın the 1989 and 1993 Democratic Front lists are 
ın response to the strong challenge of Nazareth's Islamic Movement In order to try and 
maintain support from its Muslim constituents, the Democratic Front moved more Muslim 
candidates 1nto the upper echelons of its party leadership 

Another way Nazarene sectarian parties broadened their network was by ahgning 
themselves with national Jewish parties In the 1950s-1970s, few lists ın Nazareth, 
religiously based or not, acted independently of national politics: Party leaders needed 
support at the national level to win at the local level Sectarıan lists at that tıme were 
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based, therefore, on an interesting mix of religious, family, and quarter loyalties combined 
with support from Jewish political parties 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The existence of a Communist party ın Nazareth 1s the result of several historical 
factors In the 1800s, Russia and the Russian Orthodox church assumed the role of 
protector of the Orthodox Chrıstıans ın the Arab world as a means of counterirg the 
influence of other European powers 1n the region The British and Germans extended their 
influence through the building of churches, hospitals and schools, while the French had 
long been involved in the region as protectors of the Western-rite Christian commuaities 
Nazareth's sacred sites attracted the interest of the French, British, Germans and Russians 
who backed religious and educational institutions The Russians established a school ın 
Nazareth during the 1880s, the primary beneficiaries of which were the Greek Orthodox 17 
Training at the school 1ncluded the study of the Russian language, which helped fcster a 
strong 1nterest ın Russia among the Orthodox community The Russians pulled out during 
World War I, but ties to Russia were kept with the emergence of a Communist party ın 
Palestine that ıncluded both Jews and Arabs !$ 

With the creation of the state of Israel ın 1948, the Communist party, with its Jewish 
and Arab leadership, became the one recognized party that addressed the concerns of the 
Israeli Arab minority, including their opposition to Israel's “military administration’ of its 
Arab sector 1? Support for the party was maintained by continuing to demand equal rights 
for Arab citizens and a just solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict The Israeli Arabs’ 
support for the Communist party at the national level was paralleled by a high level of 
support for that party at the local level The offering of scholarships to party faıthfuls to 
study ın the Soviet Union or other Eastern bloc countries ensured continued support oy the 
local population for the party and provided a continuous supply of leaders trained ın 
Communist countries 7° Early rıfts between the Communist and sectarian parties occurred 
when Communists accused non-Communısts of not supporting nationalist ideals end of 
collaborating with Israel?! The Communist party in Nazareth was also part of larger 
political processes than were the sectarian parties and was involved in nationalist politics 
at the state level 

Regional influences also had an effect on Nazareth’s Communist party, as evidenced 
by the party's poor showing in the 1959 election That year, Iraq was torn between 
pro-Nasırıte factions, which supported having Iraq jon Egypt and Syria ın the United 
Arab Republic (UAR), and others, including the Communist party, which vialently 
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opposed the union Israeli Arabs, and ın particular the Communists, supported Egypt’s 
President Jamal “Abd al-Nasır 1n hopes that an Arab union would eventually lead to a war 
with, and the defeat of, Israel Opposition by Communists ın Iraq to the UAR resulted ın 
many Nazarenes deciding not to support their own Communist party ın the 1959 
elections ?? The backlash was short lived By the end of 1961, the UAR had dissolved, and 
Nasir had begun to strengthen Egypt's ties with the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries “5 This alliance of Egypt with the Communist bloc helped re-legitimize the 
Communists 1n the eyes of the Nazarenes and strengthened Nazareth's local Communist 
party 

The Nazarene Communist party 1s the only local party to have participated and won 
seats 1n all nine municipal elections between 1954 and 1993 Support 1n the early years 
was limited due to the strong influence of sectarian and family based lists On the other 
hand, sectarian divisions enabled the Communists to win the Jargest number of seats 1n 
every election except for the 1959 election Until the mid-1970s, however, the Commu- 
nists were never able to join ın coalition with other parties to nominate a Communist 
mayor Cleavages within the municipality left the Communists as the odd men out This 
all changed 1n 1975, when the Communist-backed Democratic Front received 66 7 percent 
of the votes and won 11 out of 17 seats ın the municipal council. Tawfiq Ziyad, noted for 
his Palestinian protest poetry, was then elected as Nazareth”s first Communist mayor ?“ 
The broad support the party received ın the 1983 election 1s illustrated by the fact that the 
Communist party received over 50 percent of the vote 1n all but two of the 37 election 
precincts Quarters with the highest level of support (between 70 and 86 percent) for the 
Communists included the Greek Orthodox quarter, the Muslim Sharqıyya quarter, the 
Greek Catholic Mitran quarter, and part of the Muslim refugee Safafra quarter 25 

The impressive gains of the Communist party have been attributed to a vanety of 
causes Nazareth journalist “Atallah Mansur writes that Arabs appreciated the Communists 
“for standing by the public against the Military Government, land expropriations and 
disregard for the rights of the Arab citizens by the regime when distributing the national 
pie ”26 Varying opinions from writers ın the Israeli press attribute Communist success to 
“antı-Zıonıst sentiment,” to a realization among Israeli Arabs that they no longer needed 
to act through “the framework of established parties, party agents or other interests,” to 
feelings of neglect by the Israeli government and the Labor party, to a mse ın 
Arab/Palestinian nationalism following the October 1973 War, and to frustration at the 
municipal level with “parties that have run the municipality so incompetently and 
inefficiently ın the last few years "?7 
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Increased support was also a result of a realıgnment of the party ın 1974 with a larger 
coalition, the Democratic Front of Nazareth, which united the Communist party with 
politically, organized academics, merchants and students Nazareth's growing number of 
university graduates had a direct impact on the formation of the union In the 1950s and 
1960s, there were few university graduates 1n Nazareth Gradually, however, more and 
more Nazarenes and other Israeli Arabs gained degrees from Israeli universities. Many of 
these graduates congregated ın the Arab-Israeli core of Nazareth with its many Arab 
institutions and offices By the 1970s, Nazareth had emerged as the center of a growing 
base of Arab university graduates These academics, along with organizations of 
merchants and students, joined with the Communists ın hopes of improving the city and 
changing what they perceived as the same old politics 28 Broadening their base of support 
and shifting from being just a Communist party meant that the Democratic Front attracted 
support from even more Nazarenes ?? Since 1989, with the emergence of Islamic parties, 
the Communist party, while suffering the defection of part of its Muslim supporters, has 
been bolstered by the votes of more Christians (as evidenced by increased votes for the 
Democratic Front ın the Christian quarters of the city), who see the party as the one viable 
opposition to the Islamic movement ?9 

Communist support slipped to only 50 8 percent ın the pivotal 1989 election, due in 
part to fierce competition from the Progressive Movement and the Islamic Movement 
This election awakened the party leadership to the necessity of seeking to improve the 
living conditions of all of Nazareth's communities and in particular the refugee and 
„Bedouin communities on the city's periphery From 1989 to the election ın 1963, the 
Democratic Front and the municipality ıt controlled, set out to broaden their base of 
support According to municipal secretary “Abdallah Tubran, the plan of attack 1ncluded 
building two new schools ın the southern quarters, as well as paving roads and ınszallıng 
water andisevver pipes ın many of the peripheral neighborhoods ?! The municipality, with 
the approval and funding of the national government, also began to implement the 
“Nazareth 2000” plan, which aimed at upgrading Nazareth's tourist ınfrastructure for a big 
celebration on the 2,000th anniversary of the Annunciation The party rearranged its 
listing of candidates and added new candidates ın the hope of attracting more Muslim 
voters Such actions averted further defections to Islamic parties and helped the 
Democratic Front maintain control of the municipality by receiving 56 4 percent of the 
vote (11 seats) in the 1993 election By the spring of 1995, the municipality had cpened 
ten new community centers scattered throughout the town, mostly 1n Muslim neighbor- 
hoods | 

The demise of the Soviet Union and the collapse of the Communist system have left 
some of N azareth’s die hard Communists wondering what to do next 32 The majority, 
ie 
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however, support the Democratic Front because ıt portrays itself as an egalıtarıan party 
that works for the good of all Nazarenes For those who fear sectarian conflict like that 1n 
neighboring Lebanon or Egypt, the non-sectarian character of the Democratic Front 1s 
more of a draw than Communist ideology 

Because of the political changes that have taken place in the region in recent 
years-such as the Israeli-Palestinian peace process, division within the Arab-fold 
following the Gulf War and the collapse of the Soviet Union-the Communist party has 
focused more on local issues In many ways tt can be said to have discovered its roots 
Since the Communist party no longer stands as the sole party ın Israel willing to represent 
the Arabs, 1t has been able to devote more time to local 1ssues and less time to national 
matters These changes have influenced party membership The leader of the Democratic 
Front, Suhayl Dıyab, maintained 1n 1994 that Communist party membership experienced 
a decline of 50 percent ın recent years with no new party members Joining since 1988 33 
Communism, he argued, was on the way out, while a re-invented Democratic Front 
seemed to be emerging as a party with local ties and allegiances and a strong basis of 
support from both the Christian and Muslim communities 


ZIONIST PARTIES 


Zıonıst parties have also participated ın every municipal election, but not with the 
same success as the Communist party and the Democratic Front Support for Zionist 
parties and their affiliate sectarian parties 1n the all Arab town of Nazareth was necessary 
ın the 1950s and 1960s because of the fact that Nazarenes were an Arab minonity in a 
Jewish state, and that limited funding from the national government for Arab municipal- 
ities required cooperating with Jewish nationalist parties ın order to keep the cities 
running Thus, the Arabs of Nazareth and those of other towns 1n Israel became dependent 
on the services and patronage offered by Jewish nationalist parties with platforms that, for 
the most part, were unacceptable to Israel: Arabs Most Israeli parties seek the support of 
the Arab electorate at the national level by including a few Arabs on their list of Knesset 
(parliament) candidates This insures that there are always about a half dozen Arab 
members ın the Knesset National Zionist parties also try to garner the support of Arab 
voters by working ın local politics either directly or through affiliate local parties, and by 
financing the establishment of local lists to compete 1n each election ?^ 

The Labor party, mostly via affiliates and financially supported lists, has participated 
in all of Nazareth” s elections except for the 1954 and the 1993 elections Its strongest show 
of support came 1n the 1960s and 1970s when party affiliates won four to six seats 1n each 
election with an average of about a quarter of the votes 35 During the 1975 election, Labor 
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split into three local lists 1n an effort to counter the rising strength of the Communus: Party 
by offering Muslim and Christian voters both Muslim and Chnistian-led parties °° 

The leftıst Mapam party participated unsuccessfully ın the 1954 election, winning 
only three percent of the votes Most of the party's support 1nitially came from. Arab 
residents of Nazareth who had found work on kibbutzim (communal agrıcıltural 
settlements) and had been encouraged by their Jewish employers to vote for Mapam 57 
From 1959 to 1970, Mapam held one or two seats on the municipal council of Nazareth 

The decline in support for these two Zıonıst parties corresponds closely to both the 
rise in power of the Democratıc Front and the government's recognition of Arab 
nationalist parties ın the past three elections These Arab parties are an indication of a 
slowly improving status for Israel's Arab citizens With increased political options, Arabs 
can now vote for Arab parties with Arab-friendly platforms, with little need to support 
Zıonıst parties. In explaming why Zıonıst parties received support ın Arab Nazareth, 
council member Salim Jubran stated “It was clear from the beginning that robody 
supported the Israeli government's policy and its parties out of conviction, but the 
authorities and their parties stole Arab votes by means of political suppression 98 
Similarly, Ian Lustick describes Arab politics in Israel as suffering from Israeli state 
policies that sought to “prevent independent Arab political organization [by keeping] 
the Arab minority internally fragmented, economically dependent, and bereft of credible 
leadership ”?? 

The longest holdout in the gradual move away from Zionist parties has been the 
National Religious Party (NRP) This party joined forces with Mapam, ın 1959, to share 
one seat, only to emerge with enough independent support in 1970 for two seats fo:lowed 
by a consistent one seat ın every municipal election in Nazareth since then ^9 Because of 
Israel’s unique brand of coalition politics, the NRP has long controlled the intertor and 
education ministries. Benefits offered by the Ministry of the Interior that are of interest to 
Nazareth’s Arab community include housing permits and hunting licenses While very 
much a Zionist party at the national level, the NRP in Nazareth has been mostly family 
and sectarian-based with the Greek Catholic Mazzawa family being the main supoorters 
of the party According to ‘Atallah Mansur, the Mazzawa family recently decided -o stop 
collaborating with the NRP The decision was based on objections to long-time NRP 
support of Israeli settlements ın the West Bank “1 Such a decision 1s further indication that 
loyalties to fellow Palestinian Arabs can now be manifest in the political process, that 
support of Zionist parties 1s no longer the only way to ensure support from the national 
government, and that the cost of associating with Zionist parties now outweighs the 
benefits ' 
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The decline ın support for Zionist parties ın local elections has not stopped 
campaigns for support of those parties at the national level The Labor party has been very 
active 1n currying the support of Nazarenes by supporting *Nazareth 2000' projects with 
government funds and by elevating Nazareth, ın 1994, to a class A tourist town, an 
elevation that creates greater incentives for economic development Zionist parties still 
provide benefits, but they are no longer offered 1n exchange for political support at the 
municipal level As Israeli Arabs and their parties become even more integrated and 
influential ın national politics, it seems only likely that national Zionist parties will find 
less incentive to continue their involvement ın Arab municipalities 


ARAB AND PALESTINIAN NATIONALIST PARTIES 


While Arab and Palestiman national politics have always influenced voters in 
Nazareth, ıt has been only since the early 1980s that the political climate 1n Israel has 
moderated enough to allow the formation of Arab parties that have no ties to Jewish 
parties, and that have specific platforms that encourage nationalist aspirations, including 
demands for a Palestinian state and improved rights for Israeli Arabs One foiled attempt 
at creating an Arab nationalist party occurred in 1958, when a pro-Nasir, pan-Arab group 
known as Al-Ard (The Land) tned to register for participation in Arab municipal elections 
The Israeli government declared the party illegal because ıt sought to “undermine the 
existence of the State of Israel "^? 

The first successful nationalist party emerged ın 1981 when a group of dissatisfied 
university graduates broke away from the Democratic Front and formed the Progressive 
Movement Like the Communists, the Progressive Movement's orientation was natıonal- 
istic with a platform that included “‘the struggle to obtain full equality of national and civil 
rights between Jewish and Palestinian citizens of the State of Israel within the boundaries 
of 4 June 1967, the fight against discrimination, mutual recognition of the right of both 
peoples, Jewish and Palestimans, to self-determination, and ending the occupation in all 
its ramifications ”“? The Progressive Movement, like the Communists, cut “across 
historical-structural ‘givens’ [that included the] deep seated schisms between religious 
groups and sects” and Nazareth’s “hamula and neighborhood divisions "^4 

The Progressive Movement also differed from the Communists According to George 
Debini, a former leader of the Movement, the schism that emerged within the Democratic 
Front was the result of differing views on the role of the Communists ın the party Those 
who broke away to form the Progressive Movement disliked the Democratic Front’s ties 
with the Soviet Union and felt that a new party was needed which would better serve the 
interests of the Palestinians The Progressive Movement wanted to be recognized as an 
Arab party and to become what Debını called a “local municipal movement "^^ The break 
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with the Democratic Front, combined with its Arab nationalist platform and its claims to 
be a local party, helped the Progressive Movement win 20 percent of the votes, or four 
seats, ın the 1983 election 46 Shortly after their success ın Nazareth, the Progressive 
Movement’s leaders sought to expand their party’s membership to include other 
municipalities by forming the Progressive List for Peace as an alternative for the voters 
“who are sick and tired of the way [the Communist] and the Zionist parties have been 
running things "47 

The initial spurt of support for the Progressive Movement was dampened by the 
entrance of an Islamic party into the 1989 election, with the result that the Movement lost 
two seats Some Muslim members of the party joined the Islamic movement, while some 
Christians lopted to vote for the Democratic Front, which was perceived as the stronger and 
more viable opposition to the Islamic movement The Progressive Movement failed even 
to participate ın the 1993 election Party official Riyah Abu al-“Assal noted that the 
Progressive Movement had planned to participate ın the 1993 election, but was caught ın 
between the Democratic Front and the Islamic Movement rivalry ^8 To bolster support for 
the movement, 1ts leaders opted to Join with several other parties, 1ncluding the natıonalıst 
Arab Democratic party and several Zionist parties, namely, Labor, Mapam and Meretz 
The coalition met to choose a mayoral candidate and to rank the candidates for council, 
but 1t soon fell apart when the representative of the Progressive Movement announced 
prematurely who the mayoral candidate would be That action frustrated other party 
representatives, who then opted out of the union 4? 

Other Arab/Palestinian nationalist parties that have recently entered Nazareth’s 
political arena have included the Arab Democratic party, seen by many as a one-man party 
created by disaffected Labor party member “Abd al-Wahhab Darawshı to ensure his 
election to the Knesset, the Sons of the Country, the party platform of which “[does] not 
recognize Israel's right to exist 1n its current form,”59 and the Sons of Nazareth, which 
derives much of its support from Christians (including many from the Greek Orthodox 
Kardosh family, who 1n 1958 supported the failed Al-Ard party) who are dissatisfied with 
the Democratic Front and the Communists The Arab Democratic and the Sons of the 
Country parties ran unsuccessful bids in the 1989 election, while all three parties 
successfully participated 1n the 1993 election by each winning a seat 5! 

Also important 1n the development of Arab parties at the local level 1s the growing 
influence of Israeli Arabs ın the formation of coalitions at the national level In 1995 when 
130 acres| of Arab land ın Jerusalem were slated for confiscation, five members of the 
Knesset from Israeli Arab parties threatened to withdraw their support for the Labor 
coalition, an action that would have brought down the government This prompted the 
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government to back off on the expropriations ?? The success of the Arab members of the 
Knesset served to strengthen the awareness of Israeli Arabs that they could influence 
politics at all levels of government 

Until there ıs a final settlement to the Israelı-Palestinian conflict, the legal Arab 
nationalist parties will continue to talk of rights for both Israeli and Palestinian Arabs just 
as the Communist party has always done Support for these parties, however, does not 
seem to be based solely on their ability to stand up for the Arab community. Rather, many 
Nazarenes choose to support these nationalist parties because they want to vote for parties 
that reflect Nazareth's true nature, that of an Arab municipality 


SECTARIAN BASED PARTIES SINCE 1989 


Religion reentered the political arena of Nazareth 1n full force 1n the 1989 election, 
and once again external forces played a significant role The Haraka Islamıyya (Islamic 
Movement) of Israel and then of Nazareth came into being for a variety of reasons 
Following the occupation of the West Bank and Gaza by Israel in 1967, the once 1solated 
Muslim community of Israel was able to meet with and learn from the stronger Muslim 
communities ın the Occupied Termtories Israeli Muslims, once again, had access to 
Islamic colleges and Islamic publications and scholars, pilgrims could once more travel to 
Mecca, and funding from foreign donors such as Saudi Arabia could be used for the 
building of new mosques ın Israeli Arab communities. By the late 1970s, the Israeli 
Muslims were also affected by the growing influence ın the region of Islamist movements 

The Islamic Movement in İsrael first emerged ın the late 1970s ın the area known as 
the Triangle Unlike the Galilee, this central region of Israel does not have a Christian 
population, and ıts Muslim residents share strong family and cultural ties with Muslims ın 
the adjacent northern section of the West Bank From the Triangle, the Islamic Movement 
spread northward into the Galilee It might never have had much success ın Nazareth had 
Jocal conditions not been ripe for a religious-political revival 

These local conditions were the result of several different factors During the 1948 
war, Arabs from throughout the Galilee sought refuge 1n Nazareth As the largest Arab 
town ın the region and as a Christian holy site, Arabs felt that the city would either be 
spared an attack because of its holy status or that its imposing convents and monasteries 
would offer some sort of protection 55 With the war's end, many refugees were not 
permitted to return to their former homes Stuck in Nazareth, these refugee families 
gradually congregated 1nto new quarters on the town's periphery As newcomers to a well 
established political system, the refugees were not readily accepted and, without 
representation among the elected officials, their neighborhoods were often the last to be 
served Roads were not paved, sewers not installed and schools not built The Communist 
leadership, and ın particular Mayor Tawfig Ziyad, was blamed for the neglect For many 
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Muslims of Nazareth, Islam was increasingly seen as the solution to the problems many 
Nazarenes had been experiencing under Communist (Democratic Front) rule 54 

Neglect was not just the result of local politics For years Arab municipalities had 
operated at levels of funding from the national government that were lower than those of 
Jewish municipalities of comparable size Nazareth’s leaders complained that the lack of 
services in the new neighborhoods was the result of limited funding from the Israeli 
government In addition, new Muslim neighborhoods found it hard to compete with 
Christian neighborhoods that benefited from church-run, and often foreign-funded, 
recreation centers, schools and hospitals 

Muslim supporters of the Islamic Movement did not see their newly found politics as 
one of Christian versus Muslim (although the Democratic Front benefited from making 1t 
seem that "vvay), but rather one of neglected Muslims versus a Communıst-domınated 
government that did not care In writing about the Islamic-Communist rift in the 1989 
municipal elections, Reuven Paz explains that ıt was a “confrontation between two 
world-views"55 that were competing over “neither a political solution nor a national- 
liberation struggle, but over a way of life "56 He goes on to say that by 


eliminating the political aspect of the rivalry, the Islamic Movement [was] able to chellenge 
the Communist Party ın a sphere where it [could] demonstrate its full strength and at the same 
time show up the weakness of its opponent concern for the wellbeing of the entire 
population 5? 


In the beginning even the government of Israel lent support to the fledgling Islamic 
Movement because doing so was seen as a way of limiting the power long held by the 
Communists 1n the Israeli Arab sector 

Capitalizing on the neglected needs of Nazarenes as well as on a growing pride 
among the world-wide community of Muslims, the Islamic Movement, to the surprise of 
many Nazarenes, received enough votes ın the 1989 election to win six of the 19 seats on 
the municipal council, with a great deal of its support coming from the Muslim Shargıyya 
quarter and the Muslim refugee quarters 1n the northern and southern periphenes of 
Nazareth Such success, termed the “Green Revolution" by one journalist, came as a shock 
to Nazareth's ruling elite 55 Vowing to bolster its base of support, the Democratic Front 
reevaluated its tactics and started to show greater interest in the peripheral neighborkoods, 
partly by improving services 

Not all Muslims supported the new Islamic Movement Many Muslims from both 
Muslim and mrxed neighborhoods continued to support the Communist party because of 
its inclusion of both Christians and Muslims Muslim residents of Nazareth are prcud to 
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claim that Christians and Muslims are all brothers and all Arabs 5? Similar feelings among 
Christians have meant that so far no Christian party has been formed to counter the Islamic 
party Christians, however, fear that their minority status ın Nazareth might be eroded 
further 1f local politics becomes divided along sectarian lines They also like to stress the 
common Arab ties between Christian and Muslims Most Christians have turned to the 
Communist and to nationalist parties, as evidenced by the 1989 election results, which 
showed that the greatest support for the Democratic Front came from the mainly Christian 
quarters 

The initial success of the Islamic Movement worried both Communists and 
Christians, who feared that the following election could bring even greater representation 
for the Islamic Movement Their wornes were for naught By the 1993 election, the 
movement had fractured into three Islamic parties The main source of the division 
stemmed from disagreement over the political affiliation of the movement Salman Abu 
Ahmad, the leader of the Rısala (Message) list, maintained that his party was part of both 
the Islamic Movement ın Israel and the larger Islamic world 60 Writings by party members 
ın campaign materials identified the Message list’s concern with the usual issues of easing 
traffic congestion, building more schools, and ending corruption in the municipality, as 
well as with seeking to establish world peace and achieving Palestinian demands for 
statehood 61 The Qa”ıma Islamıyya (Islamic list and the former Haraka Islamiyya) 
considered itself yust a local party with a platform that included only local issues A third 
and unsuccessful party, the Independent Muslim list, was established by “Umar Sharara, 
a dissatisfied member of the original Islamic Movement whose opponent, Mazin 
Makhzumı, was accused of just wanting to further his own political interests 9? At first, the 
groups tried to form a coalition, but could not agree on how candidates were to be ranked 
on the election list, or on whether to cooperate with the Democratic Front In the 1993 
election, the Message list received 159 percent of the votes and three seats on the 
municipal council while the Islamic List received only 6 4 percent of the votes and one 
council seat 

In trying to assess why his list did not do as well as the Message list, Makhzumi, who 
was elected to the municipal council in 1989 as a member of the Islamic Movement, and 
who was elected ın 1993 as the sole representative of the Islamic list, noted that he was 
a refugee from a small family, while many leaders of the Message list were from large 
established families He suggested that the Message list was more of an old family party 
while the Islamic list was mainly a party of newcomers and refugees who had not been 
part of Nazareth’s established political elite He also suggested that the Message list was 
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supported by contributions from both the Israeli Muslim community and from the Muslim 
community abroad, while his party had to rely solely on local contributions © 

Money matters were also a problem One politician explained that the schisms within 
the Islamic Movement resulted when various party leaders accused each other of misusing 
funds donated for the benefit of the Muslim community to build schools, clinics and 
community centers They also disagreed over how revenues from the zakat (charity tax) 
and haj (pilgrimage) were to be used In addition, the Islamic list felt that the party eader 
had to be a shaykh (cleric) (Makhzumi 1s a cleric), while the Message list favored leaders 
with more than just a religious education 94 

In expressing their views about the rise of Islamic parties ın Nazareth, several 
political leaders predicted that the Islamic parties would not last They suggested tha: most 
Nazarenes see the city as one of co-habitation and realize, therefore, that sectarian based 
parties would only be divisive They also suggested that support for the Islamic Movement 
came mostly from Nazareth’s poor, who see Islam as the solution Support for Islamic 
parties has also been the result of there being few alternative parties for those Muslims 
who see the Communist and Zionist parties as having ignored their needs 65 Diyab, the 
leader of the Democratic Front, noted that political and economic improvements for 
Nazareth’s poor that were perceived to be the result of the peace process might weaken 
support for the Islamic parties He also explained that those parties had never had a unified 
platform because they had emerged in coalition with other parties that were anti- 
Communist and that felt that the Communists undermined the power of important 
traditional families ın Nazareth 66 The Islamic Movement was also divided over the 
direction the party ought to take, as evidenced by the Independent Muslim list”s initial 
willingness to cooperate with the Democratic Front ın developing the town, the Islamic 
list’s growing willingness to do the same, and the Message list’s unwillingness to 
cooperate with any other party for the good of Nazareth “7 

Ties to the Islamic world seem to be the strongest remaining tie to an external 
influence ın local politics If the status of Muslims in Nazareth improves, then Islamic 
influences may diminish just as an improving status for Arabs ın Israel has led to 
diminished support for both Zionist and Communist parties 


CONCLUSION 


In describing the voting behavior of Israeli Arabs in the 1992 national elections, 
Haifa University geographer Stanley Waterman states “There 1s not always a clear-cut 
correspondence between the social characteristics of the electorate and expected voting 


.—. 
63 Ibid 
64 Interview with Johny Jahshan (former city council member), Nazareth, 26 April 1994 
@65 Ibid, interview with Suhayl Diyab, Nazareth, 26 Apol 1994, and interview with Riyah Abu 
al-“Assal, Nazareth, 25 April 1994 
66 Interview with Suhayl Diyab, Nazareth, 26 April 1994 
67 Ibid 
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behaviour on the one hand, and actual voting patterns, on the other "65$ Such ıs the case 
with the voting electorate of Nazareth ın local elections Because of competing loyalties 
tied to Palestinian and Arab nationalist identities, Ziomist parties, family bonds, religious 
affiliation, neighborhoods, and even ideologies, 1t has often been hard to predict electoral 
outcomes Muslims, for example, would vote for the Communist party for nationalist 
reasons, while Christians would vote for a Zionist party to ensure some personal privilege, 
and refugees might vote for an Islamic party for economic reasons Some see political 
support as part of larger political movements, while others vote on the basis of what they 
think 1s best for themselves and/or for Nazareth 

If there 1s any one trend that 1s slowly emerging ın Nazareth, it 1s that external 
influences are gradually declining with more and more Nazarenes voting for parties that 
seem to address the needs of their locality Party loyalties are no longer associated 
primarily with clan or religious ties or with higher nationalist ideals A changing world-ın 
which Communism 1s on the decline, Islam 1s on the mse, and negotiations are underway 
for a hoped for Israeli-Palestinian peace-means that old parties are reforming, and new 
parties are emerging with platforms geared primarily to meet local needs Local politics 
in Nazareth 1s finally almost local 





nı 
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TABLE 1 
Nazareth Municipal Election Results 








1954 1959 1965 1966 1970 1975 1983 1989 1993 





A Communist Party 1954—74 
38 4% 20 3% 370% 394% 394% 66770 651% 508% S6490 
Democratic Front 
(Jabha) 6 seats 3 seats 7 seats 6 seats 7 seats 11 seats 11 seats 10 seats 1: seats 
1975—present 





B Zıonıst Parties/Lists 


Mapam | 3 0% 8 1% 63% 106% 62% 1 6% 
1 seat l seat 2 seats 1 seat 
Labor 9 0% 2 3% 
2 seats 
(Muslım) 
Labor 9 096 270% 258% 234% 11096 69% 
(local affiliate 
party) 2 seats 5 seats 4 seats 5 seats 2 seats 1 seat 
(Christian) 
Labor 4 0% 8 6% 
(national affiliate 
party) İ seat 
Natianal Religious (joint list 
Party with Mapam) 110% 8 6% 56900 47% 53% 
(Mazzawa family) 2 seats 1 seat l seat 1 seat I seat 





C Christian Parties/Lists 


Western-rite 
Christian 23 5% 
3 seats 
Greek Catholic and 
Raman Catholic 7 996 
1 seat 
Greek Catholic 17 0% 39% 90% 65% 
3 seats 1 seat 1 seat 
Roman Catholic 78% 69% 60% 
2 seats 1 seat 1 seat 
Roman Catholic 44% 
Greek Orthodox 5 0% 35% 
| 1 seat 
Greek Orthodox 65% 8 6% 
1 seat 1 seat 








(continue) 
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TABLE 1 Continued 


1954 1959 1965 1966 1970 1975 1983 1989 1993 


D Muslim Parties/List 





Muslim 5 2% 15 0% 3 290 
1 seat 2 seats 
Eastern Quarter 5 596 12 372 8 3% 
] seat 2 seats İ seat 
al-Islamıya 12 572 
(Fahum öz Zu'bi 
families) 2 seats 
Islamic Last 300% 64% 
6 seats 1 seat 
Risala List 15 9% 
3 seats 
Independent Muslims 
List 19% 
E Nationalist Parties/Lists 
Progressive 
(Taqadumiyya) 208% 81% 


4 seats 2 seats 
Arab Democratic 





Alliance 22% 41% 
1 seat 
Sons of the Country 19% 43% 
1 seat 
Sons of Nazareth 5 7% 
1 seat 

Total council seats 15 15 15 15 17 17 17 19 19 


Total partıes/lısts 
partıcıpatıng ın 
election 8 10 10 6 8 5 3 7 8 








Source The figures are based on the electoral results issued by The Democratic Front of Nazareth (DEN), 
Nata”ı) al-Intıkhabat al-Baladıyya lı al-'Udwiyya wa al-Rı'asa (Results of the Municipal Elections for the 
Membership and the Mayorshıp), 2 November 1993, and DEN, Nata’y Intikhabat Baladiyyat al-Nasra lı 
al-Majlıs wa al-Rı'asa (Results of Nazareth's Municipal Elections for the Mayor and the Council), 28 February 
1989, and DEN, Nata”ı) Intıkhabat Baladıyyat al-Nasra lı al-Majlıs wa al-Rı'asa (Results of Nazareth's 
Municipal Elections for the Council and the Mayor), 25 October 1983 The figures for the 1954, 1959, 1965, 
1966, 1970 and 1975 elections were compiled by Amin Qudha from Municipal Council records in Nazareth 
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TABLE 2 
Religion and Quarter of Candidates for the Jabha and Tagadumıyya Election Lists 








1989 Taqadumıyya 





1983 Jabha lıst 1989 Tabha lıst 1993 Jabha lıst list 
1 Muslim, Eastern ] Muslim, Eastern 1 Muslim, Eastern 1 Muslim, Eastern 
(1) (1) 
2 Greek Orthodox, 2 Greek Orthodox, 2 Greek Orthodox, 2 Greek Orthodox, 
Orthodox Orthodox (2) Orthodox (2) Municipal 
Park 
3 Muslim, Safafra 3 Muslim, Safafra 3 Muslim, Suq (5) 3 Greek Catholic, 
(refugee) (Fahum Maslakh 
family) 
4 Roman Cathohc, 4 Roman Catholic, 4 Roman Cathohc, 4 Muslim, Maydan 
Jabal Jabal Bır al-Amır 
al-Dawla al-Dawla (4) (12) 
5 Greek Catholic, 5 Muslim, Suq 5 Mushm, Safafra 5 Muslim, 
Mitran (Fahum (3)* (refugee) Nımsavvı 
famıly) 
6 Greek Orthodox, 6 Greek Catholic, 6 Greek Catholic, 6 Greek Orthodox, 
Orthodox Mitran (5) Mıtran Orthodox 
(refugee) 
7 Muslım, Fastern 7 Muslim, Eastern 7 Muslim, Bir 7 Muslim, Latin 
(7) al-Amir* 
(refugee) 
8 Church of 8 Muslim, Bir 8 Greek Orthodox, 8 Copt, Coptic 
Christ, Krum al-Amır Orthodox (9) 
(woman) 
9 Roman Catholic, 9 Greek Orthodox, 9 Muslim, 9 Muslım, Eastern 
Bır al-Amır Orthodox (13) Eastern* 
(woman) 
10 Muslim, 10 Muslim, Fakhura 10 Muslim, 10 Maronite, 
Maslakh (11) Maslakh Maydan 
(Zu“bı family) (Bedouin) (Zu“bı family) 
11 Muslim, Fakhura 11 Church of 11  Maronite, 
(Bedouin) Christ, Krum Shakun 
(8) al-'Arab 
12 Muslim, Eastern 12 Roman Cathobc, 12 Greek Orthodox, 
Bir al-Amır Orthodox 
(9) 
13 Greek Orthodox, 13 Muslim, Eastern 13 Muslim, 
Orthodox Eastern* 
(woman) 
14 Muslim} Jabal 14 Greek Orthodox, 14 Muslim Ram” 
al-Dawla Maslakh (15) 
15 Greek Orthodox, 15 Muslim, Eastern 15 Muslim, 
ə Maslakh Eastern* 








(1) position on previous list, * added to or kept on list to attract Muslim votes 
Source Campaign literature and interviews of various party officials conducted by the author in Nazcreth 
between 1989 and 1995 


NATIONAL AUTONOMY, LABOR 
MIGRATION AND POLITICAL CRISIS: 
YEMEN AND SAUDI ARABIA 


Gwenn Okruhlik and Patrick Conge 


The purpose of this article is to understand how the struggles of states to assert their 
identity, autonomy or hegemony affect the international flow of labor Against the 
backdrop of the Gulf Crisis in the summer of 1990, the cases of Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia demonstrate the circumstances under which weak states engaged in the 
transfer of labor resist political accommodation even at the expense of profitable 
economic transactions 


A central theme ın the history of capitalist expansion 1s the development of an 
international division of labor The evolution of worldwide markets for labor has included 
the forcible transport of people, as exemplified by various forms of slavery, as well as the 
migration of workers who travel on their own initiative in anticipation of a “more 
prosperous and secure life for themselves and their descendants "! Whether states import 
or export workers, the economic benefits derived from this type of transaction are very 
important Remittances, for example, are often a major source of foreign exchange for 
nations exporting labor and a boost to their local economies For importers, the benefits 
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include relief from shortages of indigenous labor or skills Nevertheless, states have 
1nterrupted the transfer of labor for political purposes even though there existed economic 
motives for them to do otherwise The authors’ purpose ın this article is to analyze the 
political reasons states risk 1nterruptions 1n the flow of labor by examining the specific 
case of the expulsion of Yemem labor from Saudi Arabia ın the early 1990s 


THE ECONOMICS OF LABOR MIGRATION YEMEN AND SAUDI ARABIA 


Much of the human mıgratory flow ın the Middle East has been stimulated by 
economic considerations, the primary motivation being the opportunity to work and to 
earn better wages ? For this reason, the oil-rich states 1n the Arabian Peninsula became 
leading sources of employment in the past 40 years 3 As the fastest growing economy ın 
the peninsula, Saudi Arabia became the magnet for much of the migration of labor ın the 
region Indeed, the number of migrants there paralleled the economic expansion of the 
country by the late 1970s, the economy of Saudi Arabia “vvas staffed almost exclusively 
by immugrants "^ This reliance on migrant labor continued into the 1980s, when an 
estimated three million workers, or seventy-five percent of the total Saudi Arabian 
Workforce, were from outside the country 5 By the early 1990s, that number had risen to 
an estimated four million $ 

In the meantime, labor became a major export for Yemen, with migrants from North 
and South Yemen “scattered throughout the world ”7 The majority migrated for economic 
reasons to neighboring states and to Saudi Arabia ın particular, where, for many vears, 
they constituted the bulk of the foreign workforce $ This was so even after the 1970s, the 
decade of economic "boom," when the decline ın revenues from oil slowed regional 
growth Indeed, the transfer of labor from Yemen to Saudi Arabia emerged as the pr-mary 
form of economic transaction between the two countries The movement of Yemenis, 
mostly from the northern half of the country, into Saud: Arabia grew steadily from the 
1950s through the 1960s Many found work then as builders or traders ? As the price of 
oil rose spectacularly on the world market ın the 1970s, Yemen: participation in the Saudi 
Arabian economy expanded dramatically Fueled by the enormous wealth generated by 
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2 See Fred Halliday, “Labor Migration in the Arab World,” Middle East Report 14, no 122 (May 
1984) 

3 Abbas Alnasrawı, "Dependency Status and Economic Development of Arab States,” ın Baha 
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5 Saskia Sassen, The Mobility of Labor and Capıtal (Cambridge, England Cambridge University 
Press 1988), p 48 The figure of three million or so comes from estimates made in 1986 by the US government 

6 United States Department of State, “Economic Policy and Trade Practices Saudi Arabia,” Country 
Reports on Economic Policy and Trade Practices (Washington, DC United States Department of State, 1994) 

7 Thomas B Stevenson, “Yemeni Workers Come Home Reabsorbing One Million Migrants, ’ Middle 
East Report 23, no 181 (MarchMApril 1993), p 15 
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required to register the Yemeni workers 

9 Burks and Sinclair, "The Domestic Political Economy of Development ın Saudi Arabia," p 202 
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the oil revenues, the government ın Riyadh imported labor to fill numerous positions ın 
construction and services With perhaps as much as a quarter of the adult Yemeni workers 
abroad at a time, “mıgratıon affected virtually every household "!? Most of the workers 
had migrated to Saudi Arabia where they became an integral part of and profited from the 
local economy Before 1970, 200,000 North Yemeni workers and 40,000 South Yemenis 
had mıgrated to Saudi Arabia. By 1986, the combined figure had soared to at least 1 2 
million !! In 1990, the estimated number of Yemeni migrants had dropped, somewhat, to 
around one million workers 1? 

The influx of Yemenis into Saudi Arabia was furthered by the relative ease with 
which they could enter the country Access to the Saudi Arabian economy was facilitated 
by official policies in the kingdom which enabled Yemenis to obtain visas at any port of 
entry They could even own businesses in the kingdom, something no other foreign 
national could do Unlike other foreign residents, Yemenis were granted a special status 
by the government 1n Riyadh that allowed them to work and reside independently ın the 
country without a local sponsor 1? Sponsorship involved local acceptance of responsibility 
for migrant behavior Without it, no one could enter, let alone work ın, Saudi Arabia As 
sponsorship was required of others, Yemen: workers were better positioned to seize 
economic opportunities ın the kingdom 15 

Remittances from Yemenis working in Saudi Arabia were an important source of 
foreign exchange and fueled public and private consumption in Yemen The earnings, sent 
home ın the 1970s and 1980s by Yemeni workers abroad, stimulated consumer demand 
in the local economy Foreign remittances ın 1980 alone constituted 40 percent of the GNP 
of North Yemen and 44 percent of the GNP of South Yemen 15 Remittances filtered 
throughout the society and “put money and goods into the hands of many people 1n many 
parts of the country "!5 In the early 1980s, North Yemen exported mainly human resources 
and still managed “to finance annual imports in excess of $1 bilhon-paid for almost 
entirely by remittances from Yemenis working in Saudi Arabia ”17 An amelioration of 
serious rural poverty ın North Yemen was also the result of the remittances emigrants sent 
back home 15 Over the years, remittances into the country flowed mostly as private 
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transfers In the 1970s, levels of direct consumption rose as Yemenis purchased both 
durable and nondurable goods Northern Yemen: families benefited particularly, becom- 
ıng 


better housed, better clothed, and better fed than was the case ın the past (as a result of 
remıttances) İn a country where the standards for such matters were arguably among the 
lowest ın the world, this 1mprovement 1s a significant accomplishment if one considers that 
most of it took place ın the space of less than a decade 19 


The effect of remittances on the national economy, however, was more complex 
Although they had an impact on retail, wholesale and construction activities as well as on 
industrial production, earnings sent home by workers abroad were typically remitted 
informally’ As a result, a significant portion of remittances was held by individuals, 
making ıt difficult for the state to control the money supply Furthermore, consumerism 
fueled by remittances expanded beyond the output of local goods and services, and 
consequently imports and inflation rose Still, North Yemen looked favorably on 
remittances because they constituted such a large percentage of total foreign exchange 
earnings 2° 

In addition to the financial boon fueled by remittances, the exportation of workers 
provided another benefit ıt served as a safety valve for excess labor, as to “export labor 
1$ to export unemployment "?! The migration of labor from both Yemens, however, 
diminished but did not eliminate unemployment 22 Among Yemenis, the search for 
employment and better wages outside the country was primarily conducted by those who 
were largely unskilled and who lived ın rural areas For them, economic mugration 
presented the greatest opportunity to gain employment and to increase their incomes İn 
North Yemen, the “easy escape of excess labor opened positions for, and raised wages of, 
workers at home ”?5 Emigration of men from rural areas created certain shortages of labor 
at home and those were mostly ın the agricultural sector, with the result that an increasing 
number of women moved into agricultural jobs The disequilibrium ın North Yemen 
caused by rural migration, however, was largely seasonal and short-term Migration also 
affected those 1n skilled positions 1n urban centers In 1978, 20 percent of all government 
posts 1n North Yemen were vacant, and 1n the technical departments, this figure rose to 50 
percent North Yemen had consequently to 1mport workers from abroad to compensate for 
Its migrant population 24 

In South Yemen also, 1n the early 1970s, there were shortages of 1ndigenous skilled 
employees The government in Aden attempted to restrict the Yemeni emigration, with the 
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result that those who had already migrated stayed abroad ın what 1s best described as a 
semi-permanent exile It was only ın the aftermath of unification ın May 1990, that 
migrants from South Yemen returned and began “spending their savings as had those ın 
the north ””? 

Remittances to the Yemeni economy ın the North stimulated internal consumer 
demand, which was met by imports that poured into the country By the early 1980s, 
public and private patterns of consumption had become dependent on these remittances 
The price of oil dropped sharply ın the mid-1980s and the effects reverberated throughout 
the region's economies In particular, Saudi Arabian oil production dropped from 9 9 
million barrels per day ın 1980 to 31 million barrels per day ın 1985 ?6 During the 
retrenchment, Saudi Arabia reduced spending on construction and ınfrastructural devel- 
opment and correspondingly the demand for Yemen: labor declined, as did the amount of 
earnings sent home by these migrants For example, official remittances to North Yemen 
totaled over $1 billion ın 1980, but fell to $527 million ın 1986 27 

In 1984, the discovery of ol ın North Yemen both improved “long-term development 
prospects and placed sharply increasing demands on the still very limited capabilities of 
the state ”28 Development of this new sector was given prionty, with revenues from the 
export of oil expected by late 1987 In 1988 and 1989, however, those revenues were a 
disappointment Combined with the importation of more and more costly goods, measures 
of austerity were eventually imposed by the government that limited those imports and ın 
so-doing, dampened the economic expectations of many North Yemenis 

In sum, wealth generated by oil produced two distinct economies 1n the Arab world 
based on the movement of labor and capital 2 On the one hand, economies like Saudi 
Arabia's became dependent on the importation of workers to function effectively On the 
other hand, economies like those of North and South Yemen became dependent on 
the exportation of workers for foreign exchange and receipts from customs İn addition, 
the export of labor solved some of their domestic employment problems Thus, on the face 
of ıt, both Yemens had a strong incentive to defer politically to Saudi Arabia 


ECONOMIC EXCHANGE AND POLITICAL POWER YEMEN AND SAUDI ARABIA 


The case of Yemen and Saudi Arabia 1s interesting theoretically because the events 
of August and September 1990 appear to contradict the notion that an asymmetry ın 
economic relations 1s readily converted to political power for the stronger partner When 
international markets for labor emerge, 1t is likely that exporters and ımporters attach 
unequal worth to the exchange, thus, 1t 1s plausible to expect countries that export labor, 
lıke Yemen, to place greater value on relations with countries that import labor, like Saudi 
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Arabia, than vice versa The reason 1s sımple as suppliers of labor are many, exporters 
have more to lose than importers 1f the relationship 1s severed, because a national market 
for vvorkers may not easıly be replaced Yet Yemen dıd not accommodate Saudı Arabıa 
politically during the 1990—91 Kuwait crisis 

In the years before and after the economic boom generated by oil revenue, 
government elites in Riyadh and in San‘a’ recognized that the economic exchange based 
on the transfer of labor was mutually desirable Yet with the Gulf War of 1990, the 
transnational links forged by the migration of Yemeni workers to Saudi Arabia were 
broken On 2 August 1990, the forces of Iraqi president Saddam Husayn entered Kuwait 
and proclaimed it the 19th Province of Traq The Security Council of the United Nations 
condemned the action and demanded the withdrawal of Iraqi forces The representative of 
Yemen refrained from voting on this issue,3° although Yemen did announce ıt would 
observe the UN embargo and sanctions against Iraq At an Arab summit meeting that 
week, Yemen abstaıned from voting to send Arab forces to Saudı Arabia for defense 
purposes Indeed, Yemen: officials were vocal ın calling for an “internal [Arab] solution ” 
The call for an Arab solution angered Saudi Arabia because those Arab states that opposed 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait were neither capable of removing the Iraqi forces by 
0 nor of defendıng Saudi Arabia from possible attack?! Yemen did not 
explicitly support İraq or oppose Saudi Arabia, rather, ıt attempted to remain officially 
neutral 

In (6510096) Saudi Arabia eyected 50 Yemeni diplomats ın September 1990 as the 
beginning of a new, more confrontatıonal policy On 19 September, the government ın 
Riyadh demonstrated its willingness to use the foreign Yemeni workforce as a political 
tool, and ended the long-standing policy that had facilitated the migration of Yemen: 
citizens to Saudi Arabia Never before had the government ın Riyadh given any indication 
that ıt would actually use Yemeni expatrıates for political leverage 32 Yemenis were given 
30 days to find a Saudi Arabian sponsor or guarantor for their businesses, and to obtain 
residence permits, or else they were to be held liable for fines 33 Using the opportunity 
offered by the political crisis, the Saudi Arabian Ministry of the Interior stated that 
Yemenis who worked in the country had to meet the same requirements as other 
migrants 34 

Even with a 30 day extension, this new Saudi Arabian policy created a massive 
exodus back to Yemen Hundreds of thousands of Yemen: workers and their dependents 
were given little choice but to return home, paying the price for their government's refusal 
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to support Saudi Arabia actively after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait Only three months 
earlıer, North Yemen and South Yemen had joined together to form the Republic of 
Yemen,?5 and this massive and abrupt influx of returnees now posed a serious challenge 
for the new, and still fragile Yemeni state 

For the new state of Yemen, the impact of the return of the 1mmugrants was dramatic 
and far-reaching In addition to the one million workers expelled from Saudi Arabia, about 
45,000 Yemenis fled from Kuwait and Iraq and about 2,000 from Qatar, Bahrain and the 
United Arab Emirates 36 In the short term, Yemen managed, with the assistance of the Red 
Crescent Society, to provide refugee camps set up for the migrants with the bare 
necessities for survival Most migrants had returned to Yemen with few possessions, 
having left their property behind ın Saudi Arabia The state had to create job training and 
job location programs It began to expatriate some of its own foreign workers, with about 
10,000 foreigners leaving by May 1991 The inflation rate spiraled to 100 percent ın 1991 
By 1992, unemployment was 35 percent, and higher for returning workers The GDP 
declined 3 percent ın 1990 and 48 percent in 1991 All of these developments were 
coupled with a dramatic decrease in foreign assistance The Gulf states stopped their 
financial and economic aid that had totaled about $200 million a year The United States 
cut 1ts aid package from $20 5 million to $2 9 million 37 Yemen now had one million more 
people and substantially fewer resources on which to draw 

To understand what happened, then, we must realize that economic power 1s not 
necessarily equated with political power It 1s more plausible to argue that variations ın the 
values assigned by governments to economic and political goods make the relationship 
between economic exchange and political influence more complex, but this offers little 
insight into the historical context in which such variations occur The task now 1s to detail 
the economic and political forces that shaped the relations between Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia ın the summer of 1990, when political aspirations were reflected in the status of 
economic exchange 

High on the political agenda of Yemen, in 1990, was the consolidation of state power 
Saudi Arabian leaders had long exploited their relations with Yemeni individuals and 
groups to weaken the state ın North Yemen indeed, autonomous forces were regularly 
encouraged to undermine the integrity of the country 38 Throughout the 1970s, the effort 
of North Yemeni leaders to promote the supremacy of the central government was focused 
on strengthening financial and economic institutions rather than military and admunistra- 
tive ones State power in the North extended tenuously into peripheral areas, where local 
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35 For a concise account of past and present relations between the Yemens, see al Suwaidi, ed, The 
Yemen War of 1994 Causes and Consequences 

36 Stevenson, “Yemen: Workers Come Home Reabsorbing One Million Migrants,” p 15 

37 Data on workers, unemployment, inflation, GDP, and foreign aid are taken from Hartmann, “Yemenı 
Exodus from Saudi Arabia The Gulf Conflict and the Ceasing of Workers Emigration,” pp 43-44 See also, 
Middle East Executive Summary, 19 November 1990, p B2 In current negotiations over disputed borders, 
Yemen has insisted on two conditions as part of a fair and just solution first, that Yemen: workers be allowed 
to return to Saudı Arabia, and second, that Saudı Arabia resume aid to Yemen See Agence France-Presse, 12 
August 1997, 1nternet press release on Clarinet news service e 

38 For detailed information on Saudi Arabian policies, see Gause, Saudi-Yemeni Relations Domestic 
Structures and Foreign Influence 
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forces prevailed and contested central policies. Having assumed the presidency of North 
Yemen ın 1978, “Alı “Abdallah Salih moved to strengthen the capabilities of the state 
Political energies in the 1980s were concentrated on administration, the military, and 
organizational links between leaders and followers To one observer, by 1989, the work 
had produced important results, as not ın years 


had a head of state had as much power and authority over the land and people of North Yemen 
as did President Salih ın the late 1980s, beneath him, the officers’ corps ın general, aad the 
officers from his extended family or from his tribal region in particular, were tied together ın 
a formidable network of power, influence, and privilege ?? 


THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY, AUTONOMY AND HEGEMONY 


When the political unity of Yemen was proclaimed, the new state entered a period of 
transition to forge national political institutions The discovery of oil had added an 
economic incentive for unification to the existing political and social ones With sizable 
reserves of oil and a newly combined population of over 12 million (and one of the highest 
birth rates ın the region), the Republic of Yemen became a potentially powerful actor ın 
peninsular politics “0 Furthermore, the opening of the door to elections, competitive 
parties, and an independent press during the umity phase worned the authorrarian 
government of Saudi Arabia, which fretted constantly about “radicalism” on the 
peninsula ^! In the background there was also the question of national irredentism many 
Yemenis had never been reconciled to the loss of the “Asır, Najran and Jizan provinces to 
Saudi Arabia, borders which have been ın dispute since their demarcation ın the Treaty of 
Ta’if ın 1934 . 

İn response to those challenges, Riyadh tried to subvert Yemeni unity 1n order to 
maintain its hegemony on the Arabian Peninsula It also attempted periodically to regulate 
its internal labor market ın order to assert 1ts political control over its territory It regulated 
migration flows by policing its borders, and differentiated politically between citizens and 
non-citizens ^? Categorizing non-citizens was meant to both monitor and limit the 
behavior and movement of ımmıgrants and, thereby, afford the state more leeway to 
determine who was allowed to remain 1n the country Like its wealthy Gulf neighbors, the 
government of Saudi Arabia used nationality as the backdrop for structural changes in the 
internal marketplace for labor To diversify the workforce 1n the country, goverrment 
officials planned for alternative sources of recruitment By the middle of the 1980s, south 


m— 

39 Burrowes, “Prelude to Unification The Yemen Arab Republıc, 1962-1990,” p 495 

40 An estimated birth rate of 48 per 1000 ıs the highest in the region and one of the highest m the world 
The 1995 population 1s expected to double by 2006 Liesl Graz, ın “After the Civil War,” meeting held on 24-25 
November 1995 at London University School for Oriental and African Studies published in The Gulf States 
Newsletter, no 526 (1996) In 1996, the official Yemeni estimate was that o1] revenues would cover about 47 
percent of Yemen's budget spending that year, with oil income rising from 31 billion nyals ($221 millron) to 
42 billion riyals ($300 million) United Press International, 14 June 1996, internet press release on Clarine: news 
services 

4] Middle East Executive Summary, 28 May 1990, p C4 

42 See Sharon Stanton Russell, "Migration and Political Integration 1n the Arab World," 1n Giacomo 
Luciani, ed , The Arab State (Berkeley University of California Press, 1990), pp. 373-93 
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and southeast Asians were the fastest growing component ın the workforce because, 
among other reasons, they were regarded by Saudi Arabian leaders “as a more politically 
compliant workforce, removed from the currents of Arab nationalism and Islamism "4? 

Thus, ıt was a combination of factors that prompted the Saudis to expel the Yemenis 
ın September 1990 Those factors included new Yemeni policies aimed at political 
liberalization and national development made possible by newly discovered oil reserves, 
concerns about the impact of unification on the political behavior of Yemeni expatriates, 
and Yemenı claims to the “lost provinces" The policy of neutralıty adopted by the 
Yemeni government ın response to the situation ın Kuwait was only the catalyst that made 
the government ın Riyadh act so decisively vis-à-vis 1ts Yemeni workforce By November 
1990, “700,000 had already returned to Yemen and another 30,000 were leaving Saudi 
Arabia every day "^* Once expelled, they were largely replaced by Egyptians and South 
and East Asians 4? 

The disappearance of central extractive and admunistrative institutions from the 
countryside since the 1960s was one of the effects of remittances on North Yemen As the 
government in San‘a’ came to depend heavily on the indirect taxation of remittances 
through customs duties, and as imports rose dramatically to meet consumer demand, 
central extractive and regulatory organs of the state “contracted to nodes at the border "46 
As the political presence of a strong central administration receded, local institutions, 
funded largely by donations from migrants and their families, performed para-statal tasks 
such as collecting taxes and constructing roads, schools, and health clinics 

To counter the political power wielded by these local organizations, central elites 
used them to strengthen the position of the state Through the coercion and co-optation of 
local elites, the state became linked to the hundreds of developmental structures ın the 
countryside The extension of the central administration and its control of rural areas 
resulted ın a stronger state able to assert 1ts policies of austerity when remittances declined 
due to falling revenues and economic retrenchment In the process, the government ın 
San‘a’ became better positioned to attempt to contain Saudi Arabia’s political dominance 
in the region and to assert its national autonomy At the same time, the central government 
aimed to tighten its hold on the periphery, where Saud: Arabian leaders looked once again 
to encourage local autonomy within the new Yemeni state “7 When the decision to change 
the rules of the game for Yemen workers in Saudi Arabia was formally announced ın 
autumn of 1990, the newly formed government in San‘a’, aware of its greater account- 
ability to Yemenı society, and anxious to assert its national identity, braced for the 
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43 Michael Humphrey, “The Political Economy of Population Movements ın the Middle East,” Middle 
East Report 23, no 181 (March/Aprıl 1993), p 7 

44 Yahya Sadowskı, “Arab Economies After the Gulf War Power, Poverty, and Petrodollars," Middle 
East Report 21, no 3 (May/June 1991), p 10 

45 F Gregory Gause, III, Oil Monarchies Domestic and Security Challenges in the Arab Gulf States 
(New York Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1994), pp 151-52 

46 Chaudhry, “The Price of Wealth Business and State ın Labor Remittance and Oil Econonyes,” P 
131 Additional information ın this paragraph 1s found on pp 132-43 

47 See John King, “The New Republic of Yemen The Pitfalls Ahead," Middle East International, no 
377 (8 June 1990), pp 17-18 
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massive influx of returnees and prepared to withstand the economic and political 
consequences 48 


CONCLUSION THE STRUGGLE FOR AUTONOMY AND HEGEMONY 


To better understand the relatıon of economic power to political power one must 
disconnect the two the ability to manipulate the terms of economic exchange does not 
1mply the ability to 1nfluence political behavior Before 1990, the government 1n Riyadh 
did not hesitate to expel individual Yemeni immigrants suspected of political activity and, 
on occasion, executed Yemenis accused of political agitation ^? As the need for labor 
increased 1n Saudi Arabia due to the boom 1n construction and services, financed by the 
dramatic accumulation of oil wealth, Yemenis were imported ın great numbers At the 
same time, the export of labor, and the earnings North Yemeni workers’ sent home to their 
families, fueled public and private consumption ın their country of origin. In 1990, for 
both Yemen and Saudi Arabia, politics and economics were wrapped around questions of 
identity and autonomy These questions, 1n turn, reflected both internal and external 
conditions 

On the internal agenda of Saudi Arabia's leadership was its control over individuals 
and groups ın the local economy Its ability to act with impunity with respect to Yemenis 
ın the kingdom, and thereby to break longstanding ties with Yemen, demonstrated the 
powerlessness of foreign economic actors to affect Saudi Arabia’s political decision 
making °° By targeting Yemenis the Saudi Arabian state was giving official notice that no 
particular source of labor was required The timing favored such a move the ability of the 
state to override any opposition from indigenous entrepreneurial interests was strength- 
ened by the political crisis that emerged the day Iraq invaded Kuwait. Sensitive to the 
economic status and political characteristics of its foreign labor force, in particular of the 
semi-permanence of large numbers of Yemeni workers ın the local economy, the 
seriousness of the external crisis afforded the Saudi Arabian state the opportunity to justify 
its new policy to domestic businesses that had traditionally relied on Yemeni labor, and 
to couch the new policy 1n nationalist terms 

In Yemen, despite the massive return of nationals from Saudi Arabia and the 
significant loss of remittances and foreign aid, the government 1n San‘a’, by remaining 
steadfast ın its policy of neutrality, demonstrated to internal friend and foe alike its 
newfound political confidence and its determination to control the momentum of 
unification' A key feature of the economic convergence of the North and South Yemeni 
economies “occurred 1n the nascent petroleum industry "5! The discovery of sizable oil 


nanı 

48 See Graz, "Yemen Weathers the Storm,” pp 24-25 The day after the Saudi Arabian decision to 
revoke the special status of Yemen: migrants, Yemen voted against expelling Iraq from the Asian Games 

49 Helen Lackner, A House Built on Sand A Political Economy of Saud: Arabia (London Ithaca Press, 
1978), p 192 

650 On this point see Gause, Oil Monarchies Domestic and Security Challenges in the Arab Gulf States, 

pp 161-62 

5] Sheila Carapico, “The Economic Dimension of Yemeni Unity,” Middle East Report 23, no 184 
(September-October 1993), p 13 
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reserves and the prospect of an 1ndependent and secure revenue base were reasons for the 
confidence of the central government 1n Yemen The consolidation and expansion of 
political institutions ın North. Yemen, in the 1980s, also contributed to lımıt the 
effectiveness of local autonomous groups and reinforce the national identity and loyalty to 
the state of Yemenıs abroad 

On the external agendas of Yemen and Saudi Arabia, the 1ssue of economic exchange 
based on migration of labor became overshadowed by issues linked to relative political 
power The desire of the Saudi Arabian government to alter the terms of economic 
exchange with Yemen was motivated, ın part, by the need to assert its political power ın 
the Arabian Peninsula, while Yemen’s stand over the crisis in the Gulf was a way of 
asserting that country’s political and economic autonomy ın the region 

For Yemeni leaders, further political consolidation depended on the assertion of 
national autonomy In the 1970s, because of its transnational economic ties to Saudi 
Arabia, represented most visibly by the migration of labor, the power of the central 
government ın San‘a’ was limited, especially in the countryside Unregulated nationally, 
remittances were used by private individuals, groups and clans to strengthen local 
institutions In the 1980s, as levels of remittances declined ın response to the falling price 
of oil, the North Yemeni state moved to control its economy and undermine the political 
autonomy of the countryside Thus strengthened, the Yemeni state was better positioned 
to respond to exogenous shocks, such as the 1990 expulsion of its workers from Saudi 
Arabia 5? The credibility of the campaign to promote both national unification and 
international autonomy was correspondingly enhanced 

For Saudi Arabian leaders, the maintenance of political hegemony in the region 
depended on a divided and malleable Yemen This concern fueled policies designed to 
subvert the international autonomy and national integration of the new state When 
violence erupted ın Yemen ın 1994 between northern and southern forces, Saudi Arabia 
stoked the hostilities ın the hope ıt would once again sever the country 53 Furthermore, 1n 
January 1995, Saudi Arabia massed troops, tanks and air power near Al-Bug'a along the 
disputed border with Yemen 57 Border clashes between the two countries followed 

As the state’s control over Yemeni society increased throughout the 1980s, the ability 
of Saudi Arabia to exploit local autonomous groups and exert pressure on the Yemeni 
government declined A smooth unification of the two Yemens diminished Riyadh”s 
hegemony in the region However, any sudden and dramatic shock to the economy of the 
newly formed state could have undermined the unification of North and South Yemen, 
especially 1f ıt happened ın the early phase of the unification process Consequently, this 
was the best time for Rıyadh to act to affect the outcome and enhance its power 


—- 

52 The relationship between the internal status of states and their ability to withstand external economic 
pressures ıs discussed in Peter J Katzenstein, “International Relations and Domestic Structures Foreign 
Economic Policies of Advanced Industrial States," International Organization 30, no 1 (Winter 1976), pp 
1—45, and Stephen D Krasner, Defending the National Interest (Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 
1978) 
53 See Robert D Burrowes, “The Yemenı Civil War of 1994 Impact on the Arab Gulf States," In 
Al-Suwaidi, ed, The Yemen War of 1994 Causes and Consequences, pp 73—74 

54 Reuter News Service, 27 January 1995, internet press release on Clarinet news service 
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By the mid 1990s, however, the terms of the political relationship between Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen had changed dramatically The potential for a cohesive, 1ndepeadent 
and secure Yemen had become greater than 1t had been for some time In turn, the ability 
of Saudi Arabia to use economic means effectively to influence events 1n a united Yemen 
was diminished 

A united Yemen with its human resources, arable land, seaports, population growth 
rate, nascent democratic forces, active press, and potential financial independence based 
on oi] resources will certainly play an important role in a politics m the future 
and challenge Rıyadh”s regional hegemony 
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CORRECTING MYTHS ABOUT THE 
PERSIAN GULF WAR: THE LAST STAND 
OF THE TAWAKALNA 


Stephen A Bourque 


Several myths about the Persian Gulf War still linger years after its conclusior. One 
ıs that the ground war was a relatively simple, high-tech campaign, another ıs that 
the air campaign essentially destroyed the Iraqi Army, and the third and most 
important is that the Iraqi Army did not fight, but simply surrendered at the 
approach of the Allied Coalition’s forces This paper argues that the Iraqi Army, 
and especially the Republican Guard, fought bravely but meptly against the 
overwhelming combat power of a better trained and equipped US Army 


IN artıcle attempts to dıspel a number of myths about the way the Iragı Republıcan 
Guard fought during the Gulf War of 1991 The Republican Guard has been President 
Saddam Husayn”s premier strıkıng force and one of the pıllars upon vvhica the 
contınuatıon of his regime has depended It was formed ın the 1970s as a small force to 
defend the capıtal and the president At that tıme, only men from Saddam Husayn”s 
hometown of Takrıt were eligible for membership During the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq War, the 
regıme opened the Guard to college students from throughout Iraq Most of these recruits, 
who had enjoyed college deferments, had never been part of the grueling defensive 
warfare on the Iranian front Trained only ın offensive warfare, their high motivation was 


Stephen A Bourque ıs Adjunct Professor of History at Moorpark College in Moorpark, Califorma Thiz paper 
iş based on his forthcoming book Jayhawk The VII Corps during the Persian Gulf War, schedw'ed for 
publication by the US Army Center of Military History A version of this paper was presented at the Twelfth 
Annual Ohio Valley History Conference, 17-19 October 1996 Unless otherwise noted, primary documeats and 
unut after-action reports are located ın the “VII Corps After Action Report” located at the Combined Arms 
Center Historical Archives, Fort Leavenworth, KS 
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obvious ın the decisive victory over Iran on the Faw Peninsula During the war the Iragı 
High Command retrained, re-equipped and enlarged the Republican Guard so that by 1990 
it had grown to three armored-mechanized divisions and five infantry divisions The three 
armored mechanized divisions included the Tawakalna Division, which fought against the 
entire US 7th Corps as described ın this article, the Medina Armored Division, which 
battled the Ist US Armored Dıvısıon on the afternoon of 27 February 1991 west of the 
Al-Rugta oil field, and the Hammurabi Armored Division, which fought against the 24th 
US Mechanized Division at Al-Tawr al-Hammar, on 2 March 1991, after the cease-fire 


BACKGROUND TO THE US-REPUBLICAN GUARD BATTLE 


Allied Coalition air forces began the war against Iraq on 17 January 1991 Using 
every variety of aircraft, from the French Mirage to the US B52, they subjected Iraqi 
military and civilian targets to one of the most intense air operations since World War H 
By 24 February, ın spite of the damage that air power had inflicted on the Iraqi Army, 
Saddam Husayn had not ordered his army out of Kuwait Air operations then took on a 
new character In addition to continuing their raids deep into Iraq, Coalition pilots began 
to provide close air support to the Coalition’s attacking ground troops Using primarily 
A-10 Thunderbolt aircraft, these pilots Joined with US Army attack helicopters and 
long-range field artillery ın attacking Iraqi Army units beyond the range of front-line 
ground troops ! 

After six weeks of air bombardment, the ground war between the Iraqi and the 
Coalition forces began on 24 February 1991 with an attack by the Coalition forces across 
the Saudi Arabian border into Kuwait and Iraq By 26 February, the front extended over 
350 miles from the Euphrates River in the north, south to the Iraq-Saudi Arabian border 
and east to Kuwait City During the ground offensive against Iraq, the Coalition was 
divided into two army-sized commands İn the east, ın a sector that extended from the 
western Kuwait border to Kuwait City, was the Joint Forces Command (JFC) under HRH 
General Khalid bin-Sultan This command consisted of three corps-sized commands Joint 
Forces Command-North, US Marine Corps-Central Command, and Joint Forces 
Command-East In addition, the JFC contained soldiers from Egypt, Syna, Saudi Arabia, 
and other Muslim forces from around the world The army command in the western 
portion of the sector was the US 3rd Army under Lieutenant General John J Yeosock It 
consisted of two corps, the 7th and the 18th The 7th Corps under Lieutenant General 
Frederick M Franks, Jr was composed of the 1st British Armored Division, the Ist US 
Armored Division, the 3rd Armored Division, the 1st Infantry Division, and the 2nd 
Armored Cavalry Regiment During this phase of the ground offensive, the Ist Cavalry 
Division was the theater reserve force, working directly for General H Norman 
Schwarzkopf, Central Command 


1 Wiliamson Murry, Arr War in the Persian Gulf (Baltimore, MD The Nautical öz Aviation 
Publishing Company of America, 1995), pp 281-303 
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By the afternoon of 26 February, the Coalıtıon forces had advanced across southern 
Kuwait and had stopped on the outskırts of Kuwait City Meanwhile, farther west ın the 
desert between Al-Salman and Al-Nasırıyya, the unopposed US 18th Corps was headıng 
for the Euphrates Valley Tn the center of the Coalıtıon”s sector, Franks” 7th US Corps had 
penetrated the vveakly held defenses of the Iragı 7th Corps and had turned from north to 
east 1n anticipation of a climatic battle with Iraq's Republican Guard Forces Command 
(RGFC) ? 

On the US 7th Corps’ right flank, the British 1st Armored Division continued to maul 
the Iraqi 7th Corps 3 In the center, the 2nd US Armored Cavalry Regiment led the 3rd US 
Armored Division and ist Infantry Division towards the Iraqi Republican Guard soldiers 
On the 7th Corps’ left flank, the 1st Armored Division captured the large Iraqi supply 
installation at Al-Busayya (that stored food, water, medicine, fuel, repair parts, clothing, 
etc ) and then turned east, almost on line with the 3rd US Armored Division 

The Tawakalna Mechanized Division of the RGFC was positioned about 25 miles 
west of the Kuwait border, located exactly in the center of the US 7th Corps’ sector, The 
Tawakalna was probably the best division ın the Iraqi Army It had fought with distinction 
during the war with Iran and was one of the lead divisions ın Saddam Husayn’s invasion 
of Kuwait ın August 1990 4 Its two mechanized brigades and one armored brigade were 
equipped with the most advanced equipment available ın the Iraqi Army, including 220 
T-72 tanks and 278 infantry fighting vehicles On 25 February it had moved into a 
blocking position west of the Iraq Petroleum Saudi Arabia (IPSA) pipeline about 80 miles 
from Kuwait City In spite of the air campaign, most of this division was in position and 
ready to fight when the US 7th Corps arrived on 26 February 1991 5 

Neither the Iraqi nor the United States government has released the name of the 
Tawakalna division commander $ Most likely he died commanding his forces ın the futile 
effort to stop an overwhelming assault on his positions Using US spot reports, situation 
reports, and analysis of destroyed Iraqi equipment, this article will attempt to examine the 
various phases of that battle, which consisted of several distinct, but integrated actions 
Those included attacks on the security zone, the central zone, each of the Tawakalna’s 
flanks, and against its rear area The surprising shock of this massive attack from several 


ay 

2 US Department of the Army, VII Corps Main Command Post (Plans), “OPLAN 1990-2, Operation 
Desert Saber,” 13 January 1991 

3 US Department of the Army VII Corps G2, “The 100 Hour War The Farled Traqı Plan,” (version 
declassified 20 May 1994), pp 106—108, 115-117 This 1s a limited history of the ground war rapidly compiled 
shortly after the end of the conflict It 1s based on interrogations of Iraqi prisoners of war, captured documents 
and equipment, American logs and journals, and various intelligence collection information Since much of this 
report ıs based on information obtained from non-Republican Guard soldiers, most insights about Iraqi 
performance center on the Iraqi regular Army 

4 Robert H Scales, Certain Victory (Washington, DC Government Printing Office [GPO] 1993, 
reprint, Fort Leavenworth, KS US Army Command and General Staff College Press, 1994), pp 44-45 

5 US Department of the Army, VII Corps G2, “The 100 Hour War,” pp 117-121, and Thomas A 
Keaney and Eliot A Cohen, Gulf War Air Power Survey Summary Report (Washington, DC GPO, 1993), pp 
91, 106 Spot reports and after-the-war visits testify to the presence of more than 80 percent of the Tawakalna 
Dıvısgpn's equipment 

6 Searches of material in the VII Corps After-Action Report and Freedom of Information Act requests 
to the Central Intelligence Agency, Defense Intelligence Agency and 3rd United States Army all fa.led to 
produce this officer’s name 
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TABLE 1 
Combat Power US 7th Corps 


PERS TANKS APCS/IFVS MORT ARTY MRL MSL ATK hel 


VII (US) Corps 142661 1487 1384 300 568 132 8 242 


İst Armored Division 17448 348 310 66 72 12 42 
3rd Armored Division 17658 316 285 66 72 9 0 42 
lst Infantry Division (M) 17496 334 224 66 72 9 0 24 
2nd Armored Cavalry 5242 119 124 18 24 0 0 26 
İst Cavalry Division 13550 214 187 42 48 9 0 48 
İst (UK) Armoured 23000 156 254 42 60 12 0 18 
VH Corps Artıllery 3000 220 81 8 

lith Aviation Brigade 1000 36 


Source US Department of the Army, 3rd Army (ARCENT) "Morning Briefing Charts," 25 February 1991, and 
US Department of the Army, HQ VII Corps, “Versatile, Expansible, Deployable, Lethal," Briefing Charts 
[np, nd] 


TABLE 2 
Combat Power Tawakalna Mechanızed Dıvısıon and 12th Armored Division 


PERS TANKS APCS/IFVS MORT ARTY MRL MSL ATK hel 


12 Armored Division 10000 245 356 30 108 0 0 0 


37 Armored Brıgade 2500 105 92 6 

46 Mechanızed Brıgade 3000 35 172 18 

50 Armored Brıgade 2500 105 92 6 

Division Artillery 1800 108 
Tawakalna Mech Division. 14000 220 284 42 126 18 

9 Armored Brıgade 2700 132 39 6 

18 Mechanızed Brıgade 3000 44 117 18 

29 Mechanized Brigade 3000 44 117 18 

Division Artillery 2400 126 18 


Source US Department of the Army, VII Corps G2, “The 100 Hour War The Failed Iraqi Plan,” (VErsion 
declassified 20 May 1994), Appendix L, and S2, 177th Armored Brigade, The Iraqi Army Organization and 
Structure (Fort Irwin, National Training Center, Jan 1991), pp 11-31 All personnel figures are estimates only 
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directions simultaneously ensured that the Tawakalna division had little opportunity to do 
anything but surrender or fight and die 1n place They chose the latter course 


THE SECURITY ZONE BATILE 


The Tawakalna commander's first contact with the attacking force took place in his 
security zone, ın front of his operations zone The Iraqi defense sector was organized into 
three zones The main defensive positions were located ın the operations zone Between 
the operations zone and the enemy was the security zone This zone, which was about ten 
kilometers! wide, was designed to provide early warning and to break-up and slow down 
enemy attacking formations Behind the operations zone was a rear area, where the 
division's logistics elements operated It was in this sector that the Republican Guard 
Commander had tned to deploy at least two brigades from the 12th Iraqi Armored 
Division on the night of 24 February 1991, to act as a covering force However, nzıther 
of these two bngades got into position because they were mauled by the US 2nd Armored 
Cavalry Regiment and the 3rd Armored Division ? 

Prior to the ground attack, the Iraqi intelligence system had correctly located the 
French 6th Light Division in the Western portion of the Coalition sector: Initial reports, 
which the Tawakalna commander received from various sources, indicated that the 
approaching force was from the French division 5 Since that report was received, however, 
the French division had moved another 75 kilometers west and was now securing the 
Coalıtıon”s left flank To find out what was going on ın that sector, the Tawzkalna 
commander sent his reconnaissance battalıon towards the approaching enemy ? Ey the 
early morning of 26 February, the Tawakalna commander had received enough infərma- 
tion, from his reconnaissance unit and from the Iraq: 12th Armored Division, to know that 
he was facing a large American force and not the much smaller French force That night 
he moved a reinforced battalion into his security zone Organized into company and 
platoon strong-points, these units were to break up the US attack, cause it to slow down, 
and inform the division commander on the nature of the enemy advance !? These forces, 
however, were unable to stop the US attack Throughout the day the 3rd Armored Drvision 


7 See Table 1 US Department of the Army, Headquarters, 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment, ‘2ACR 
Operations Summary 23 Feb-1 Mar 91,” n p , n d , and US Department of the Army, 3rd Armored Divisicn Staff, 
“Chronology, of 3rd Armored Division Operation Desert Spear,” np,nd Both of these documents were 
compiled by the regimental and division staffs from brigade and division operations and intelligence duzy logs 
Also, US Department of the Army, VII Corps G2, “100 Hour War,” pp 98-99 Divisional duty logs alsc reflect 
many individual engagements with Iraqi units attempting to reach or prepare their security positions 

8 Scales, Certain Victory, p 233 

9 US Department of the Army, Headquarters, 2d Armored Cavalry Regiment, '2ACR Operations 
Summary ” A reconnaissance battalion consists of two companies of 18 reconnaissance vehicles, of various 
types each In addition, there was a maintenance and service-support company Total battalion strength was 
approgimately 250 soldiers 

10 US Army, Battle Command Training Program, Iraq How They Fight, 3rd ed (Fort Leavenworth, 
KS Battle Command Training Program, 1993), pp 30-31, and S2, 177th Armored Brigade, The Iraqi Army 
Organization and Structure (Fort Irwin, National Training Center 1991), p 96 
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and the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment continued to destroy these forward outposts !! On 
the US side, the 3rd Armored Division had 316 tanks, 285 infantry fighting vehicles 
(Bradleys) and over 17,000 soldiers The 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment had approxi- 
mately 124 ınfantıy fighting vehicles and probably 119 tanks and over 5,000 soldiers The 
Tawakalna and 12th Armored Divisions fought this powerful force with approximately 20 
tanks and 40 infantry fighting vehicles The total number of Iraqi soldiers involved ın the 
engagement would have been around 2,000 

Behind his security zone, the Tawakalna commander deployed his three heavy 
brigades (the 18th, 29th and 9th) forward of the IPSA pipeline road that served as one of 
the main supply routes 1n the Kuwait theater of operations. On the left flank he positioned 
the 18th Mechanized Brigade South of the 18th Mechanized Brigade, and ın front of a 
major supply depot located on the IPSA Pipeline Road twenty kilometers north of the 
Saudi Arabian border, were the remnants of the Iraqi 37th Armored Brigade from the 12th 
Armored Division The 9th Armored Brigade, reinforced by survivors of the 50th 
Armored Brigade, held the center of the Tawakalna line The 50th Brigade had been 
mauled ın the security zone, as had some of the 37th The remainder of these two brigades 
were located on the Tawakalna's southern flank The 29th Brigade defended the right flank 
of the division's sector The 29th Bngade had no other units protecting 1ts right flank 
Without such protection, American forces were free to attack ıt from the north without fear 
of encountering Iraqi units prepared to conduct an effective defense 


LEFT FLANK THE BATTLE OF 73 EASTING (SOUTH) 


The main battle began on the Tawakalna's (18th Mechanızed Brigade's sector) left 
flank At 3 30 pm on 26 February 1991, the US 2nd Squadron of the 2nd Armored Cavalry 
Regiment!? arrived at the edge of the Tawakalna's operation zone and destroyed three 
1-72 tanks A few moments later ıt ran right into a battalion strong point of the 18th Iraqi 
Mechanized Brigade Strong points consisted of dug in vehicle and soldier fighting 
positions, wire, mines and prepared fields of fire In most cases the Iraqi units were ın the 
right place, but had not developed their positions as well as they should have In what was 
later known as the Battle of 73 Eastıng,!3 the 2nd Squadron attacked It was a short, but 
violent battle Iraqi vehicles exploded as 120mm rounds found their marks US scout 


—— 

11 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment, “2ACR Operations Summary 23 Feb-1 Mar 91,” and Steve Vogel, 
“A Swift Kick The 2d ACR’s Taming of the Guard," Army Times, 5 August 1991, p 30 

12 The 2d Armored Cavalry Regiment consisted of three ground squadrons (1st, 2nd and 3rd), an 
aviation squadron (4th) and a support squadron Each ground squadron had three cavalry troops, a tank company, 
a self-propelled howitzer battery, and a headquarters troop Each troop had 12 M3 cavalry fighting vehicles and 
nine MI main battle tanks 

13 On US military maps, the ground 1s divided into 10,000 meter grid squares numbered from west to 
east “73 Easting” refers to the vertical line that indicates 7,300 meters east from the beginning of the 10,000 
meter grid square This term was used by American soldiers since there were no other important terratn features 
ın the area See Scales, Certain Victory, p 261,Vince Crawley, “Ghost Troop”s Battle at the 73 Easting,” Armor 
100 (May-June 1991), p 8, and Michael D Krause, “The Battle of 73 Easting, 26 February 1991 A Historical 
Introduction to a Simulation” (Washington, DC Center of Military History, 1991) 
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platoons followed the M1 tanks providing “scratchıng fires”14 to protect the US tanks from 
the Iraqi infantry Just as the 2nd Squadron arrived at the rear of the battalion strong point 
the Iraqis launched a counterattack While brave, it was ineffective In 23 minutes one 
troop from the US squadron destroyed over half of the Iraqi battalion "5 

The 3rd Squadron moved just to the south of the 2nd Squadron and attacked the 
southern portion of the same Traqı strong point at about 3 30 pm !6 At 4 45 pm, the Iraqis 
launched a counter-attack against the US 3rd Squadron with a T-72 tank company At 
2,500 meters, they fired at the Bradley cavalry fighting vehicles 17 The range was too great 
and their rounds struck the earth just short of their intended targets They were unable to 
get many more rounds off as M1 tanks bounded forward and, at about 2,100 meters, 
destroyed most of the Iraqi T-72 tanks 18 

The US attack must have surprised the Iraqi battalion The Iraqi crews were out of 
their tanks and infantry fighting vehicles because of the danger of air attacks, although the 
division commander must have had an idea that he was about to be attacked by a large 
force because his forward security forces and, one would hope, the Iraqi High Command 
or RGFC headquarters would have given him warning The word, however, did not find 
its way down to the front-line battalions and, especially, the individual tank and fighting 
vehicle crews, since no one ordered the Tawakalna battalion to prepare for 1mmediate 
battle At best, the Americans’ attack speed was faster than the Tawakalna Division's 
orders process At worst, no one on the Iraqi staff thought of telling the front-line units to 
prepare The US attacked the first positions so violently that the Iraqis never had time to 
get back into their vehicles The Iraqi battalion, also, did not prepare its positiors very 
well obstacles were obviously not complete, and it had emplaced only a few of its 
mines 1? Based on their experience 1n the Iran War, Iraqi defensive positions have lots of 
mines, barbed wire and other obstacles to stop the attacker They dig ın their vehicles deep 
into the ground, with just the turrets exposed so the guns can acquire targets Uafortu- 
nately, the Tawakalna Division was only able to develop partially its defenses The 


14 “Scratching fires” 1s a term used by soldiers to describe a friendly vehicle’s machine gun fires aimed 
at a friendly tank The purpose of these fires 1s to kill or disperse enemy infantry who have climbed on “he back 
of the friendly vehicle Machine gun rounds can not penetrate US tanks 

15 Krause, “The Battle of 73 Easting,” pp 11, 25 A cavalry troop has approximately 120 soldiers, 12 
Bradleys (Cavalry fighting vehicles, which are infantry fighting vehicles with more space for ammunition) and 
nine M1 tanks The Iraqi battalion had 39 infantry fighting vehicles and eight anti-tank guided missile carriers 
There was at least one company (ten) of T-72 tanks cross-attached from the brigade’s tank battalion In addition, 
there were 10- 15 other tanks, most lıkely from the 12th Armored Dıvısıon, helpıng to defend the sector Total 
Iraqi personnel were approximately 530 

16 Krause, “The Battle of 73 Easting,” p 20 Iraqi doctrine prescribed the launching of a counter-attack 
to drive back an attacker This tank company was positioned m the rear of the forward battalion sector especially 
for this purpose History, and Iraqi experience ın the Iran War, show that an attacker 1s most vulnerable “o defeat 
immediately after he has arrived at the objective It was, however, a poorly coordinated attack without indirect 
fire support 

17 Both the US infantry fighting vehicle and the cavalry fighting vehicle were named “Bradley” in 
hong of General Omar Bradley 

18 Krause, “The Battle of 73 Easting,” p 20, and Vogel, “A Swift Kick The 2nd ACR's Tammg of the 
Guard,” p 30 

19 Krause, “The Battle of 73 Easting,” p 3 
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reasons may be lack of tıme, the effect of coalition Jet aircraft flying overhead, and/or lack 
of materials (such as mines or wire) 

Franks’ orders to Colonel Don Holder, the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment 
commander, were to avoid a decisive engagement Holder's troops had successfully 
destroyed one Iraqi battalion strong point, but there were still at least sıx or seven more 
battalions waiting for the US regiment, which did not have the combat power to break 
through the Tawakalna's defenses Holder, therefore ordered his squadrons to hold at their 
current positions and prepare to pass the 1st Infantry Division, which had moved behind 
the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment ?9 

The fight ın the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment’s sector, however, was not yet over 
Around 6 pm on 26 February, the character of the battle changed as dismounted Iraqi 
infantry, T-55 tanks and MT-LBs?! began a series of attacks on the 2nd Squadron's 
positions along the 73 Easting Iraqi infantry, believing that darkness and poor visibility 
would protect them, charged towards the US troopers firing their AK assault rifles and 
RPG antı-tank rockets The US 2nd Squadron's defensive firepower, however, stopped the 
İraqı attacks US TOW antı-tank missiles destroyed several trucks loaded with Iraqi 
soldiers M1 tanks demolished T-55 and T-72 tanks long before they got within their own 
firing range The squadron's mortar sections began firing airbursts at the Iraqi infantry 
causing them either to retreat or dig ın In several hours of combat, the US squadron 
knocked out at least two companies of Iraq: tanks Hundreds of Iraqi infantry and their 
lightly armored transporters lay scattered on the floor of a small wadi, or dry stream bed, 
nearby ?? 

Shortly before 10 30 pm, ıt was suddenly quiet across the thirty kilometers ın front 
of the Iraqi 18th Mechanized and 37th Armored Bngades The 2nd US Armored Cavalry 
Regiment held its fire as the İst Infantry Division began its forward passage of lines 
Passage lanes are clearly marked routes that the moving unit uses to pass through the 
stationary unit These routes may be marked by variouus means, including pyrotechnics, 
reflective or white tape, and even simple road signs In most cases, the entry and exit of 
the lane 1s manned by members of both the moving and stationary unit to minimize 
confusion Because the attack had stopped, the Tawakalna commander probably thought 
he had stopped the American advance on his left flank Nothing, however could have been 
further from the truth Just as the soldiers of the 2nd Squadron were defending against the 
Iraqi counter-attacks, the ist Infantry Division began its final move towards the 73 
Easting ?? American scouts on the forward hne fired green star clusters to mark the exact 
passage lanes Then, past tired 2nd US Cavalry soldiers and burning Iraqi T-72 tanks, the 
İst US Infantry Division resumed the attack 24 


pr 

20 Interview by author of Frederick M Franks, Alexandria, VA, 8 September 1995 

21 Soviet-made, tracked, armored personnel carrier 

22 Crawley, "Ghost Troop's Battle at the 73 Easting," pp 9-10 

23 US Department of the Army, HQ 1st Infantry Division (Mechanized), Tactical Command Post, “Ist 
Infantry Division Tactical Command Post Journal," 26 February 1991, entries 24, 29, 30, and Colonel 57 E 
Maggart, “A Leap of Faıth,” Armor 101, (January-February 1992), p 24 

24 Major General Thomas G Rhame, “Interview by COL Richard M Swain,” 26 July 1991, Swain 
Papers, Combined Arms Center Historical Archives, Fort Leavenworth, KS, Steve Vogel, “Hell Night For the 
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Now, instead of three armored cavalry squadrons, the 18th and 37th Iraqi Armored 
Brigades faced six heavy battalions of American tanks and infantry fighting vehicles and 
another sıx battalions of 155mm field artillery 25 The Iraqis, however, did not run Instead, 
they manned their vehicles and weapons systems against the US forces In the ist US 
Brigade sector all of the battalions used a single passage lane Each unit had its own area 
of operations to keep 1t from becoming confused with other units and to ensure thet each 
unit achieved the command’s common objective Since these were only imaginary lines 
on the ground, units often strayed into adjacent sectors The first battalion (1-34 Armor) 
that passed through the passage lane ran into a battalion from the Iraqi 18th Mechanized 
Brigade, and Iraqi gunners were able to 1ndentify two American vehicles and cestroy 
them, killing one soldier and wounding five others The American commander pul ed his 
scouts back and moved his tank compames forward The second American battalion (Task 
Force 2—34 Armor) that passed through the passage lane became momentarily lost because 
ıt was dark and its tanks (in spite of rumors about super technology) did no: have 
compasses or directional aids built into the vehicles The third battalion (Task Force 5—16 
Infantry) was not yet through the passage lane 29 

In the south, the Ist Infantry Division’s 3rd Brigade moved through three separate 
passage lanes, where each battalion almost immediately made contact with the Iraqi 
defenders and both sides started shooting at each other The primary fighting force in this 
sector was two battalions of the 37th Iraqi Armored Brigade, defending the left flank of 
the Tavvakalna The assault of the 3rd US Brigade also caught many Iraqi tank crews on 
the ground ın their shelters, probably hiding from American air and artillery attacks 
Because they had not turned on their engines and were not, therefore, generating heat, the 
tanks did not show up on the Americans’ vehicle-mounted thermal sights 27 In many 
instances, American vehicles simply drove past the Iraqi positions For the next few hours, 
bypassed Iraqi RPG-equipped anti-tank teams and dismounted Iraqi infantry fred at 
passing American vehicles, only to be destroyed by other US tanks and fighting vehicles 
following the initial forces 28 

As Iraqi RPG teams and T-55 tanks maneuvered to shoot the Americans 19 their 
vulnerable rear, some M1 and Bradley turrets swung back to engage their attackers 
Responding to apparent enemy fire, friendly crews returned fire When the corfusing 
mélée was over, the 1st Division tanks discovered that they had destroyed five of their own 


pra 
2nd Armored Division (FWD) It Was No Clean War," Army Times, 7 October 1991, p 15, and Magaart, "A 
Leap of Faith," p 27 

25 Ground battalions came from the Ist Brigade, İst Infantry Division (Task Force 5-16 Infantry, Task 
Force 3-34 Armor, and 1—34 Armor) and the 3d Brigade, 1st Infantry Division (Task Force 1-41 Infantry, Task 
Force 3-66 Armor, and 2-66 Armor) Field Artillery Battalions came from the Ist Infantry Division Artillery 
(1—5 Field Artillery, 43 Field Artillery, and 4—5 Field Artillery), the 210th Field Artillery Brigade that had been 
supporting the 2d Armored Cavalry Regiment (3-17 Field Artillery and 6—41st Field Artillery) and the three 
artıllery batteries belonging to the 2d Armored Cavalry Regiment 

26 Maggart, “A Leap of Faith," pp 27-28, and US News and World Report, Triumph VVithou, Victory 
(Random House Times Books, 1992), pp 368—69 

27 Vogel, "Hell Night," p 15 Thermal sights identify targets that generate heat In general, they are 
superior to any other night vision device However, if there 1s no heat source, they are worthless 

28 Scales, Certain Victory, p 284 
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M1 tanks and four Bradleys Six brigade soldiers perished in these attacks and thirty others 
were wounded ?? Rather than "press the attack" as those at Central Command (General 
Norman Schwarzkopf's headquarters) were demandıng,39 the brigade commander, Colo- 
nel David Weisman, decided to pull the battalıons back, consolidate, and use his artillery 
to destroy the aggressive Iraqi ınfantıy ?! 

The Iraqis had stopped the Ist Infantry Dıvısıon's ınıtıal push into their sector, but 
not for long By 12 30 am on 27 February, the two attacking brigades of the Ist Infantry 
Division were positioned along the 75 Easting, 2,000 meters east of 73 Eastıng 32 For the 
next three hours they methodically crossed the remaınıng ten kilometers of their objective, 
called Objective Norfolk The area encompassed the intersection of the IPSA Pipeline 
Road and several desert trails, as well as a large Iraqi supply depot As they slowly 
advanced, M1 tank commanders acquired the thermal images of the Iraq: tanks, or infantry 
fighting vehicles, long before they were themselves spotted by the Iraqis Platoon leaders, 
team commanders, and even battalion commanders 1ssued umt-wide fire commands, 
causing the entire command to fire at Iraqi targets simultaneously ?? By dawn, the 1st US 
Infantry Division controlled Objective Norfolk The combined attack of the 2nd Armored 
Cavalry Regiment's three squadrons and the Big Red One's two leading brigades had 
destroyed the two Iraqi brigades (18th Mechanized Brigade and 37th Armored Brigade) 
on the Tawakalna's left flank Simultaneously with the fighting ın the southern portion of 
ıts sector, the Tawakalna Division was under assault in the center of its line 


THE CENTER OF THE LINE 


Soon after the Tawakalna Division Commander's 18th Mechanized Brigade was 
engaged, the US attack spread to the center of his hne The Iraq: defense 1n this sector 
consisted of three mechanızed battalions from the Tawakalna 29th Mechanızed Brigade, 
and three armored and one mechanızed battalıon from the 9th Armored Brıgade In 
addition, there was at least one battalion of the 46th Mechanızed Brigade from the 12th 
Armored Division There 1s also evidence that at least one T-62 tank battalıon, most likely 
from the 10th Armored Division, was also assigned to the Tawakalna ın this sector 34 


mnl 

29 Vogel, “Hell Night," p 16 

30 US Department of the Army, VII Corps Main Command Post (G3-Operations), “G3-Operations 
Journal,” 26 February 1991, entry # 28, and Tom Donnley, "The General's War," Army Times, 2 March 1992, 
p 16 Apparently, General Schwarzkopf had little idea of the intensity of the unit fight ın the 7th Corps sector 
Norman Schwarzkopf, It Doesn't take a Hero (New York Bantam Books, 1992), p 540 

31 Vogel, “Hell Night," p 18 

32 US Department of the Army, VII Corps Main Command Post (G3-Operations), “G3-Operatıons 
Journal," 27 February 1991, entry # 3 

33 Scales, Certain Victory, p 291, and Colonel Gregory Fontenot, "Fright Night Task Force 2/34 
Armor," Military Review 73 (January 1993), p 47 

34 Steve Vogel, “Tıp of the Spear," Army Times, 13 January 1991, pp 13, 16, and US Department of 
the Army, VII Corps G2, “100 Hour War," p 128, and, US Department of the Army, 7th Engineer Brigade, “VII 
Corps Iraq1 Material Denial Mission," Report to VII Corps Commander, 21 April 1991, and Major General Paul 
Funk, Interview by Colonel Richard Swain, 4 April 1991, Swain Papers, Combined Arms Center Hıst#ıcal 
Archives, Fort Leavenworth, KS The “VII Corps Traqı Material Denial Mission,” 1s a detailed listing of most 
Iraqi equipment encountered and destroyed by 7th Corps’ engineers prior to their departure from southern Iraq 
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Approximately nine Iraqi battalions, therefore, faced the attacking 3rd US Armored 
Division's ten heavy battalions In a space of only 270 square kilometers, Iraqi defenders 
massed over 160 tanks, 117 BMPs, and hundreds of other combat vehicle, and fighting 
systems >> Thousands of infantry men dismounted from their combat carriers 39 Once on 
the ground, they constructed their dug ın company strong points?? and prepared to use 
their Saggers and RPGs to engage the attacking Americans Finally, there were 
approximately a dozen field artillery batteries arrayed along the rear of the Tawakalna's 
operations zone 1n this sector The Iraqi defenses were very thick and Major Genera. Paul 
Funk, the 3rd Armored Division commander, had no soft or exposed Iraqi flanks to exploit 
ın his attack He attacked with his 2nd Brigade in the north, his 1st Brigade 1n the south, 
and his 3rd Brigade ın the rear trailing the Ist Brigade 

The İst US Brigade of the 3rd Armored Division moved ın the south of the 3rd 
Armored Division’s sector on a relatively narrow zone 38 At 5 02 pm, 26 February, ıt ran 
ınto a battalıon of the 9th Iragı Armored Brigade 39 The lead American company team, 
from Task Force 3—5 Cavalry, established a base of fire as two other company teams 
moved on line Not inclined to assault hastily the center of this complex, the entir2 3—5 
Cavalry moved into firing positions and began to locate and shoot at Iraqi targets 
Long-range tank and TOW fires, high explosive and DPICM rounds, and even COPPER- 
HEAD rounds ravaged the Iraqi 9th Armored Bngade’s battalion strong points 4° The 
İraqı soldiers, however, continued to fight, preventing this American: battalion from 
advancing any farther for the next 12 hours 4! 

In the dark, around 7 20 pm, a scout platoon from the brigade’s left-flank batcalion 
Task Force 4-32 Armor, identified a T-72 tank covered with infantry heading towards 
them from the southeast In a short and confused fight, the scouts destroyed the tank and 
scattered its passenger infantry Soon, a platoon of Iraqi T-72s supported by dismounted 


Along with intelligence reports from units in contact, this document 1s superb evidence as to the composition and 
disposition of Iraqi units in the 7th Corps’ area of operations 

35 These fighting systems included anti-tank guns, anti-tank missiles, air defense guns, air cefense 
missiles, field artillery batteries, rocket launchers, infantry squads, machine gun squads, reconnaissance squads, 
and lightly armed armored personnel carriers 

36 Each Iraqi brigade had a strength of between 2,500 and 3,000 soldiers On the one hand, the 
Tawakalna had absorbed stragglers from the 12th Armored Division and other units On the other, there hed been 
personnel losses from a variety of sources A good guess 1s that the area occupied by these two Iraqi brigades 
contained around 6,000 soldiers with over half being capable of fighting like infantry Because we do not have 
access to Iraqi records, we do not yet know these personnel statistics with any precision 

37 Each battalion strong point was organized into smaller company strong points Each of these battle 
positions was supposed to be prepared for all-around defense, with individual soldiers and their equipment dug 
ın into defensive bunkers and trenches In addition, they should have had these positions reinforced by əarbed 
wire, mines and other obstacles 

38 K Weber and J Aiello, "History of the Ready First Combat Team First Brigade, Third Armored 
Division, Nov 1990-22 March 1991,” nd, report prepared for Commander, 3rd Armored Division, p 8 Ist 
Brıgade consisted of Task Force 4-32 Armor, Task Force 4—34 Armor, and Task Force 3-5 Cavalry 

39 Ibid, pp 8-9 

40 TOW stands for tube-launched, optically tracked, wire command-link, guided missile It is fired from 
an M2 or M3 Bradley fighting vehicle against tanks and other enemy vehicles DPICM stands for dual-purpose, 
improved convention munitions These are canisters containing hundreds of small bomblets that are used against 
soft targets such as trucks, trench lines and enemy personnel COPPERHEAD was the name given to an a-tillery 
round that was guided by lasers against enemy tanks and bunkers 

41 Scales, Certain Victory, p 273 
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infantry joined the fight By 9 00 pm, Task-Force 4—32 Armor’s fight ın this sector came 
to an end It had made little progress 1n its zone and had shot up one of its own Bradley 
scout vehicles, killing two soldiers and wounding two more * The Iraqi line continued to 
hold 

The US 4/7 Cavalry Squadron, a unit working for the divison commander and acting 
independently from the İst Brigade, screened the division's southern flank Around 6 00 
pm ıt ran into an Iraqi tank unit Like other Iraqi defenders, the Iraqi unit, most likely a 
tank unit, was hastily dug 1n and was waiting for a fight The 4/7 Cavalry's Bradleys, 
however, were out of their element in such an engagement against Iraqi tanks After more 
than an hour of fighting and making no progress, the 4/7 Cavalry began to pull back from 
the position where the Iraqis were dug ın In the confusion of the withdrawal, a US tank 
from an approaching unit fired at one of the Cavalry’s Bradleys, killing the gunner 
Another 4/7 Cavalry vehicle was engaged by the US 2nd Armored Cavalry in the south 
In the middle of this confusion, Iraqi fire hit and damaged nine of 13 M3 Cavalry fighting 
vehicles ın addition to the two hit by friendly fire Two soldiers of the 4/7 Cavalry were 
killed and 12 were wounded ın the battle When given the opportunity, the Iraqi Army 
could inflict serious losses on the attacking American forces 4? 

The Iraqi 9th Armored Brigade had stopped the advance of the US Ist Brigade of the 
3rd Armored Division In 12 hours and despite overwhelming fire power, this American 
brigade had moved forward only four kilometers That minor tactical success, however, 
had little effect on the battle’s overall outcome Before 9 00 pm, Major General Funk 
determined that his main effort was in the northern portion of his sector of operations, and 
prepared a deliberate attack to destroy the Iraqi units in the 2d Brigade’s zone of 
operations 

Funk”s main effort was ın the northern portion of his sector where the 2nd Brigade 
attacked Waiting less than ten kilometers behind the 2nd Brigade, was the 3rd Brigade 
Its four battalions were eager to get into the fight at the first opportunity “4 Until 5 20 pm 
the 2nd Brigade moved ın a wedge formation—with Task Force 4—8 Cavalry ın the lead, 
Task Force 4—18 Infantry on the left and TF 3-8 Cavalry on the right-slowly through the 
Iraqi 29th Mechanized Brigade’s security zone, constantly fighting isolated Iraqi vehi- 
cles ^5 Like its counterparts ın the adjacent sector, this brigade of Iraqis prepared its 


- 

42 lbid, pp 273-274, US Department of the Army, 3rd Armored Division Staff, “Chronology of 3rd 
Armored Division Operation Desert Spear, 24 -28 Feb 91” n p, nd, Weber and Aiello, “History of the Ready 
First Combat Team," pp 8-9, and Vogel, “Tıp of the Spear," pp 14-16 

43 All vehicles were either driven away or ultimately recovered The US soldiers were evacuated by 
medical personnel or on marginally damaged vehicles See US News and World Report, Triumph Without 
Victory, pp 351—56, and Vogel, “Tıp of the Spear," p 13 

44 A close study of the 3rd Armored Divison's operational chronology reveals that the 3rd Brigade 
maintained itself very close to the Ist Brigade and was obviously alert to what was going on in the sectors of 
the lead two brigades, and, when the order was given, passed through with speed and vigor The commander, 
Colonel Rob Goff (who subsequently received promotions to brigadier and major general), was an ager&sive, 
hard-charging commander 

45 Scales, Certain Victory, pp 276-79 
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defenses according to doctrine Bunkers, dug 1n vehicles, and pre-planned fires, backed by 
determined soldiers, made a formidable defense 46 

Funk now ordered his divisional artillery to pound the Iraqi positions with zil the 
indirect fire he had available ^" Almost five battalions of artillery fired at identified and 
suspected targets in a nine square kilometer box Then Funk ordered the launching of the 
2-27 Attack Helicopter Battalion across the forward line of US troops and into the cepths 
of the Iraqi operations zone 48 At 1000 pm the 2nd brigade's three battalions and 
supporting artillery undertook a coordinated combined arms attack For the nexi four 
hours disciplined 2d Brigade tank and Bradley crews moved through the 29th Mechanized 
Brigade’s operations zone 

US tank companies bounded forward by platoons, using their thermal sights and 
stand-off range^? to engage Iraqi vehicles on their own terms Out-ranged and unable to 
locate the source of the accurate fire they were receiving, the Republican Guard soldiers 
returned fire without any noticeable effect Attack helicopters and multiple rocket 
launchers destroyed Iraqi artillery almost as soon as they fired As the brigade line moved 
forward, Iraqi infantry forces emerged from their hiding places and tned to engage US 
tanks and infantry fighting vehicles from close range These Iraqi soldiers had little chance 
of success as a line of infantry fighting vehicles, moving just behind the tanks, killed them 
with machine-gun fire 50 

The Iraqi 29th Brigade commander continued to resist the American advance He 
directed several counter-attacks by armored and mechanized platoons and companies 
Many of those were effectively targeted against the 2nd Brigade’s left flank, but 
concentrated tank, Bradley, and artillery fire stopped these attacks before they could 
interfere with the 2nd Brigade’s progress It was a confusing mêlée, with rounds fly-ng in 
all directions >! By 2 00 am, 27 February, the 2nd Brigade had fought through the 29th 
Iraqi Brigade’s first defensive echelon 5? The situation was now right for Funk to order the 
3rd Brigade forward That morning ıt passed through the 2nd Brigade's front line and 


46 US Department of the Army, 2nd Brigade, 3rd Armored Division Staff, “2nd Bde 3AD kistory 
Operation Desert Shield," np, nd 

47 Fires may be either direct or ındırect Tanks, infantry fighting vehicles, etc all shoot direct fire, ın 
other words, they can see the target All field artillery systems shoot indirect fire long-distance and they cannot 
see the target 

48 Kevin Smith and Burton Wright, III, United States Army Aviation During Operations Desert Shield 
& Desert Storm Selected Readings (Fort Rucker, AL Umted States Army Aviation Center, 1993), pp 55-67, 
and, Scales, Certain Victory, p 276 

49 US tanks had a greater killing range, especially at night, than the Iraqi tanks The difference between 
these two ranges 15 the “stand-off distance" which allowed the US tanks to destroy Iraqi armor with little fear 
of being destroyed by the Iraqi tanks 

50 Swain’ s interview with Funk, US Department of the Army, 3rd Armored Dıvısıon Staff, “Chronol- 
ogy of 3rd Armored Division Operation Desert Spear, 24 -28 Feb 91,” np, nd, US Department of the Army, 
2nd Brigade, 3rd Armored Division Staff, "2nd Bde 3AD History Operation Desert Shield," np, nd, and, 
Scales, Certain Victory, p 280 

51 US Department of the Army, 3rd Armored Division Staff, “Chronology of 3rd Armored D vision 
Operation Desert Spear, 24 -28 Feb 91," np, nd, US Department of the Army, 2nd Brigade, 3rd Armored 
Division Staff, "2nd Bde 3AD History Operation Desert Shield," n p, nd , and US Department of the Army, 
VII Corps G2, “100 Hour War," pp 120-21 

52 This was a complex battle that took place over a very wide sector The description of the battle first 
looks at the southern portion with the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment and the İst Infantry Division, ther at the 
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started the 3rd Armored Division's attack at the rear of the Tawakalna Division, and 
beyond ?? 

The 3rd Armored Division's battle against the Tawakalna ıllustrates that good tactics 
are Just as 1mportant as good technology Had Funk chosen to attack the İraqı defenses 
without evaluating the enemy, deciding on a main effort, massing his forces and using his 
tanks, infantry fighting vehicles, attack helicopters and field artillery as they were 
designed, the outcome might have been different At the same time that American units 
were overwhelming the Tawakalna's left and center, another heavy division assaulted its 
exposed night flank 


RIGHT FLANK (NORTH) 


While most of the Tawakalna Division commander's attention was focused to his 
division’s front, its right flank was about to be attacked by a fourth American unit, the İst 
Armored Division. Major General Ron Griffith's primary military target had been the 
Medina Division about thirty kilometers father east,5* but one battalion of the Tawakalna's 
29th Mechanized Brigade occupied positions ın Griffith's Ist Armored Division's zone of 
operations 55 That Iraqi battalion lay directly ın the path of Colonel Dan Zaninr's 3rd 
Brigade (one of Griffith's three maneuver brigades) °° 

Zanını synchronized the fight to maximize his fire power and minimize battlefield 
confusion Artillery, Apache attack helicopters and mechanized infantry fired their 
weapons at the Iraqi defenders ın order to prevent them from returning accurate fire as one 
of his tank battalions (Task Force 1—37 Armor) began moving 1n the dark towards the Iraq: 
defenses This battalion’s forty-five M1A1 tanks moved abreast towards the Iraqis at less 
than ten kilometers per hour About 1,000 meters behind the tanks moved the battalion's 
infantry company mounted on its Bradleys, to help destroy any threat to their rear As the 
tanks moved forward, the overwatching infantry battalion began firing illumination rounds 
from its mortar platoon The brigade commander then turned the fight over to the battalion 
commander, Lieutenant Colonel Ed Dyer 57 

As was the case with the entire Tawakalna division, the Iraqi soldiers fought hard 
Many Iraqi tanks kept their engines off ın order to defeat the American thermal sights 


-— 
central portion with the 3rd Armored Division With each division, two brigades fought simultaneously Within 
each brigade, two to three battalions fought simultaneously 

53 Swain's interview with Funk, US Department of the Army, 3rd Armored Division Staff, “Chronol- 
ogy of 3rd Armored Division Operation Desert Spear, 24 -28 Feb 91," np, nd, US Department of the Army, 
VII Corps Main Command Post (G3-Operations), “G3-Operatıons Journal," 27 February 1991, entries no 2 and 
15, and Smith and Wright, eds , United States Army Aviation, pp 55-67 

54 This was east of their location and was the location of the right flank of the 29th Iraqi Mechanized 
Brigade US Department of the Army, VII Corps Main Command Post (G3-Operations), "VII Corps SITREP 
(Situation Report) #40, 26 Feb 91,”, and, Richard M Bohannon, “Dragon”s Roar 1-37 Armor in the Battle of 
73 Eastıng,” Armor 101 (May-June, 1992), p 11 

55 US Department of the Army, VII Corps G2, “100 Hour War," p 120 

56 US Department of the Army, HQ, 1st Armored Division, G3 Operations, “The Fight," np, nd This 
summary was prepared shortly after the end of hostilities < 

57 Bohannon, “Dragon's Roar 1—37 Armor ın the Battle of 73 Easting,” pp 12-13, Scales, Certain 
Victory, p 268 
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Those vehicles were often located because of the strange white spots, the tank 
commander”s head, seemingly suspended ın thin air 58 The Iraqi tanks that were not hit 
were able to turn their turrets and attack the M1s ın their flanks and rear Iraqi ınfantıy 
moved in three to five second rushes 1n order to get close to attacking vehicles Burning 
vehicles and explosions “washed out" the thermal sights and made it difficult for US forces 
to locate Iraqi tanks In that confusion, the 29th Iraqi Armored Brigade knocked out four 
MI tanks, wounding six US soldiers 59 

The Iraqi brigade, however, never had a chance It was attacked by Task Force (TF) 
1/37 Armor, the tank battalion with the best gunnery skills in the entire US Army 60 When 
TF 1/37 had completed its assault, the Iraqi unit was ın shambles Because of luck, 
training, and the effectiveness of the Abrams’ enhanced armor, there were no American 
fatalities In the sector swept by the Ist Brigade, two Iraqi tank companies and one 
mechanized infantry company (approximately 24 T-72 tanks and 14 BMP infantry 
fighting vehicles) had become burning hulks 61 


THE DEEP BATTLE€? 


At the same tıme the American ground forces were demolıshıng the front line of the 
Tawakalna, US attack helicopters, jet aircraft, and artıllery were simultaneously attacking 
the Iraqi division throughout the depth of its defensive zone The primary targets included 
artıllery batteries, command posts and supply depots 

As soon as the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment made contact with the Tawakalna 
Division around 4 30 pm, 26 February, the battle began Artillery from the Regiment’s 
field artillery batteries and the 210 Field Artillery Brigade pounded the second line of Iraqi 
troops Those missions destroyed troops and supply installations and interfered with the 
Tawakalna's command and control 65 The 2/1 Attack Helicopter Battalion, working for 
the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment, struck at artillery and support areas to the rear of the 


aay 

58 Because the optical sights and vision blocks inside a tank give a very limited field of view, dunng 
light combat, tank commanders usually keep the upper portion of their body outside of the tank searckıng for 
enemy targets Once the battle 1s joined, they “drop down” inside their turret and “button up” their overhead 
hatch l 

59 Bohannon, “Dragon's Roar 1-37 Armor ın the Battle of 73 Easting,” pp 14-16 

60 D Company 1-37 Armor was the Army’s selection for the upcoming Canadian Army Trophy 
Competition "This was a demanding, NATO-wide tank gunnery competition. It was also armed with the latest 
M1A2 Abrams tank, with increased armor and improved fire control systems 

61 Bohannon, “Dragon”s Roar 1—37 Armor m the Battle of 73 Easting,” p 17, and, US Department of 
the Army, VII Corps Tactical Command Post, “Tactical Command Post Operations Journal,” 27 February 1991, 
entry no 19 

62 American doctrine emphasized that battle should be fought not only on the front lines, but carried 
to the depths of the enemy positions These operations, beyond the front line of troops, were conducted by 
long-range artillery fires, attack helicopters, Air Force close air support aircraft, and electronic communrzations 
yammyng equipment Targets for these weapons included command and control facilities, reserve forces, field 
artıllery and air defense batteries, and logistics facilities 

63 John Hillen, "2nd Armored Cavalry The Campaign to Liberate Kuwait," Armor 101 (July-August 
1991), p 11 
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Iraqi lines It destroyed at least two artillery batteries and dozens of vehicles and support 
installations along the IPSA Pipeline road 54 

This assault continued until the 1st US Infantry Division passed through the 2nd 
Armored Cavalry Regiment The 1/1 Attack Helicopter Battalion then attacked the 18th 
Iraqi Mechanized and 9th Iraqi Armored Brigade's second line of troops at 9 00 pm, on 
26 February 65 The attack prevented the Iraqi artillery from interfering with the İst 
Infantry's passage of lines From the time the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment made 
contact, on the night of 26 February, until the following morning when the 1st Infantry 
Division cleared Objective Norfolk, the Iraq1 soldiers of the 18th and 37th Brigades 
received no respite from constant ground, artillery, and air attack 

The situation was the same ın the US 3rd Armored Division zone of operations Its 
constant pounding of Iraqi combat and combat service support units made Iraqi 
counterattacks, resupply or reinforcement almost impossible Those incessant attacks 
destroyed Iraqi artillery, broke up units assembling for counter-attacks, and thoroughly 
disrupted Iraqi command and control When the 3rd Brigade passed through at dawn on 
27 February, there were no more İraqı strong points to slow the attack The Iraqi 
commander had no way of countering the effects of these deep attacks He had no choice 
but to stand and fight or surrender Most of the soldiers ın this proud division, like its 
commander, fought and died 66 


CONCLUSIONS 


Soon after the 1st Armored Division’s attack started at 8 pm on 26 February, the 3rd 
Armored Division launched an attack just to the south of the Ist Division One hour later, 
the 1st Infantry Division passed through the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment and captured 
all of Objective Norfolk Franks slammed into the Republican Guards with a “three 
division fist,”67 and defeated the Tawakalna Division by massing six brigades and an 
armored cavalry regiment against ıt, and flanking it to the north and south with two more 
brgades Attack helicopters and long range artillery systems attacked the Tawakalna 
behind the front line defenses throughout the battle 

The Tawakalna division commander, who probably perished ın the battle, never had 
an opportunity to maneuver, use reserves, or even use his artıllery with any effect His 
spirited defense, however, confirmed Frank's concern that the Republican Guard did not 


.— 

64 There were about nine attack helicopter battalıons subordinate to the 7th Corps Krause, The Battle 
of 73 Easting, p 3 

65 US Department of the Army, HQ 1st Infantry Division, "1st Infantry Division Commander's 
Report," daily report to Commander, VII Corps, 26 February 1991, and US Department of the Army, HQ İst 
Infantry Division. (Mechanized), Tactical. Command Post, "1st Infantry Division Tactical Command Post 
Journal," 26 February 1991, entry no 53 

66 US Department of the Army, 3rd Armored Division Staff, "Chronology of 3rd Armored Division 
Operation Desert Spear, 24 -28 Feb 91," np, nd, US Department of the Army, 2nd Brigade, 3rd Armored 
Division Staff, “2nd Bde 3AD History Operation Desert Shield,” n p, nd, and US Department of the Army, 
VII Corps G2, “100 Hour War,” pp 120-21 - 

67 Interview by Peter Kindsvatter with Frederick M Franks, 11 April 1991, Office of the TRADOC 
Historian, Fort Monroe, VA 
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2enter the battle already defeated They did not run away, and fought with extreme 
bravery American battle reports cite the bravery of the determined Tawakalna defeaders 
This division had good equipment Unfortunately, they did not know how to use 1t fully 
For example, they did not know how to employ their equipment to ensure that they had 
local security, allowing the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment to gain contact with them 
without discovery The Tawakalna division was unable, regularly, to hit the targets at 
which they aimed with their tanks and anti-tank guided missiles Seldom did the 
Tawakalna division effectively use their artillery or air defense artillery “$ 

More important than problems ın using equipment, the Tawakalna division was 
simply overwhelmed It was the application of the US Army”s Arrland Battle doctrine,9? 
executed by well-trained, equipped and motivated soldiers, that defeated the Iraqi forces 
By dawn on 27 February 1991, the Tawakalna Mechanized Infantry Division had ceased 
to exist 

With the destruction of the Tawakalna Division, Franks was able to focus the combat 
power of the 7th Corps towards the other heavy divisions of the Republican Guard Forces 
Command Although part of the Medina Division would stand and fight against the Ist US 
Armored Division, the Iraqi high command ordered the Hammurabi Division to start 
moving north, across the Euphrates River and away from the American attack ın the west 
The Tawakalna Division’s defense gave the remainder of the Iraqi Army ın Kuwait the 
time it needed to evacuate most of 1s mechanized forces to Basra 





68 There are no comments ın any of the divisional duty logs or chronologies that indicate the p-esence 
of effective Tawakalna artillery fire There are, also, no references to US attack helicopters or Air Force close 
air support aircraft being destroyed by the Tawakalna’s air defense weapons 

e 09 The method used by the US Army to plan and fight the 1991 Persian Gulf War was based. on US 
Department of the Army, Operations, Field Manual 100—5 (Washington, DC Department of the Army, 1986) 
It is a comprehensive method of warfare, based on military history, that integrated and synchronized all elements 
of the Army to achieve the nation's strategic objectives 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, United Arab 


Emirates 


1997 

Apr. 16: In Malta, Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) president Yasır Arafat met with Israeli 
foreign minister David Levy to discuss overcom- 
ing difficulties ın Israeli-Palestinian relations 
[4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 23: In “Aqaba, Jordan, PNA president Arafat 
met with Jordan's King Husayn to discuss Israeli- 
Palestinian relations [4/24 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: The United Nations General Assembly 
voted 134 to three (with 11 abstentions) for a 


resolution demanding that Israel stop housing 
A 


The Chronology was prepared by the editorial assıstant 


Chronology 


Aprıl 16, 1997-July 15, 1997 


construction at Har Homa (known to Palestinians 
as Jabal Abu Ghunaym) and recommending that 
nations end support for Israeli settlements Israel, 
Micronesia and the United States voted against 
the resolution. [4/26 NYT] 

Apr. 26: Six Egyptian political parties, 1ncluding 
the Muslim Brotherhood and several secularıst 
parties, signed a document calling on Egypt to 
suspend normalızatıon with Israel, because of 
Israeli housing construction at Har Homa 14/27 
FT] 

Apr. 27: In Haris, near Hebron, Israeli: security 
forces clashed with stone-throwing Palestinians, 
killing one Palestinian and wounding two others 

[4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 30: The Jordanian government agreed to 
allow Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
leader Musa Muhammad Abu Marzuq, impris- 
oned ın the United States since 25 July 1995, to be 
deported to Jordan [5/1 NYT] 

May 1: In Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, Syrian pres- 
ident Hafiz al-Asad met with Egyptian president 
Husnı Mubarak to discuss Arab-Israeli negotia- 
tions Both leaders expressed scepticism about 
further progress [5/2 FT] 

May 4: Palestinian Ibrahim Halabı, 1n PNA cus- 
tody, reported that he had helped Shin Bet, the 
Israeli domestic intelligence service, to recruit 
Palestinians to carry out two suicide bombirfbs on 
1 April ın Gaza which failed [5/5 NYT] 
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May 5: The Unıted States deported HAMAS 
leader Musa Muhammad Abu Marzuq to Jordan 
Abu Marzuq gave up his permanent resident 
status 1n the United States and agreed not to 
contend terrorism charges, ın exchange for his 
release from the United States (5/6 NYT] 

The PNA announced it would be a capital 

crime to sell land to Israelis [5/6 NYT] 
May 6: Jordan canceled a meeting between Jor- 
dan”s Crown Prince Hasan and Israeli prume 
minister Bıhyamın Netanyahu after bılateral ne- 
gotiations over water allocation broke down [5/7 
FT] 

At the Erez Crossing, PNA president Arafat 
met with Israeli president Ezer Weizman to dis- 
cuss Israeli-Palestinian security issues [5/7 NYT] 
May 8: In ‘Aqaba, Israeli prime minister Netan- 
yahu met with Jordan’s King Husayn to discuss 
water allocation [5/10 NYT] 

In Gaza, US envoy Dennis Ross met with PNA 

president Arafat to discuss restarting Israelı-Pal- 
estinian negotiations [5/9 NYT] 
May 10: In Sharm al-Shaykh, US envoy Ross met 
with Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss re- 
suming negotiations on the peace process [5/11 
NYT] 

In Ramallah, the body of Farıd Bashıtı was 
discovered Bashıtı, who had been accused of 
selling land to Israelis, had apparently been exe- 
cuted [5/10 WP] 

May 14: In Tel Aviv, Israeli defense minister 
Yitzhak Mordechai met with Palestinian represen- 
tative Sa”ıb “Urayqat to discuss Israeli-Palestinian 
relations [5/15 NYT] 

May 15: Israeli authorities announced they had 
detained two Palestinians for the death of Farid 
Bashıtı [5/16 NYT] 

May 19: It was reported that HAMAS member 
Hasan Salama pled guilty ın an Israeli military 
court to 46 counts of murder related to suicide 
bombings ın İsrael that Salama had coordinated ın 
February and March [5/19 WSJ] 

May 20: US authorities announced that 26 per- 
cent of Israeli settlement housing in the West 
Bank and 56 percent 1n Gaza were unoccupied 
US consul general ın Jerusalem, Edward Abing- 
ton, said that the report undercut "the argument 
that settlement expansion is based on natural 
growth and demand for housing " [5/21 NYT, FT] 
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May 22: In Bethlehem, Palestinians clashed with 
Israel: security forces after the funeral of Khalid 
Abu Daya, who died 1n Israeli custody on 21 May 
(5/23 WP] 

The Israeli interior ministry announced plans to 
build 3,400 housing units for Arabs on the Sur 
Bahır hill, next to Har Homa [5/23 NYT] 

May 23: Jerusalem Television Channel 1 reported 
that Israeli prime minister Netanyahu had pro- 
posed to Egyptian representative Usama al-Baz 
that Israel freeze construction of the Har Homa 
building proyect The two met im Israel [5/24 WP] 
May 24: In ‘Aqaba, Egyptian president Mubarak 
met with Jordan’s King Husayn to discuss the 
peace process [5/28 FBIS] 

May 27: In Sharm al-Shaykh, Israeli prime mın- 
ister Netanyahu met with Egyptian president 
Mubarak to discuss the Arab-Israeli peace pro- 
cess Mubarak presented a set of proposals ın- 
tended to revive Israeli-Palestinian negotiations 
[5/28 NYT, FT] 

June 1: The Jerusalem chief of police, Yair 
Yitzhaki, announced that four PNA security of- 
ficers and two other men had been arrested on 31 
May as they attempted to abduct a Palestinian 
accused of selling land to Israelis from East 
Jerusalem Yıtzhakı also stated that PNA security 
forces were tied to the deaths of other Palestinians 
accused of selling land [6/2 NYT] 

June 4: Prime Minister Netanyahu revealed to 
select cabinet members his “Allon Plus” plan for 
a final settlement with Palestinians The plan 
called for Israeli control of greater Jerusalem, the 
Jordan River Valley and settlements in the West 
Bank [6/5 FT] 

June 7: In Cairo, PNA president Arafat met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss Israeli- 
Palestinian relations [6/9 NYT, FT] 

June 8: In Cairo, Israeli and PNA representatives 
met to discuss their deteriorating relations [6/9 
NYT] 

June 10: The US House of Representatives 
passed a resolution affirming Jerusalem as Israel’s 
capital and allocating $100 million to move the 
US embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem [6/15 
WP] 

June 12: In Gaza, near the Morag settlement, 
Israeli soldiers and Jewish settlers clashed with 
Palestinians who were attempting to plant Pales- 
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timan flags on a strip of disputed land Two 
Palestinians were wounded [6/13 NYT] 

In Tel Aviv, Egyptian representative Usama 
al-Baz met with Israeli prime minister Netanyahu 
to discuss Israeli-Palestinian relations Al-Baz 
also met with PNA president Arafat ın Ramallah 
[6/13 NYT] 

In Gaza, near the Gush Qatif settlement, Pales- 
timans threw stones at an Israeli monument- 
dedication ceremony, prompting settlers to fire on 
the Palestinians, wounding two [6/13 NYT] 
June 14: In Hebron, Israeli security forces 
clashed with stone-throwing Palestinian youths 
Twenty Palestinians were reportedly wounded 
(6/15 NYT] 

June 15: In Hebron, Israeli security forces 
clashed with rock-throwing Palestinians Fifteen 
Palestinians were wounded [6/16 NYT, WSJ] 
June 16: In Hebron and Gaza, Israeli security 
forces clashed with Palestinian demonstrators 
Thirty-eight Palestinians were injured 16/17 FT, 
WSJ] 

June 17: In Hebron, 17 Palestinians were 
wounded in clashes between Israeli security 
forces and Palestimans Also, Jewish settlers beat 
an Associated Press photographer [6/18 WP] 
June 19: In Hebron, three Palestinians were 
wounded ın clashes between Israeli security 
forces and Palestinians [6/19 NYT] 

In Abu Dhabi, PNA president Arafat met with 

United Arab Emirates (UAE) president Shaykh 
Zayıd bin-Sultan al-Nuhayyan to discuss Arab- 
Israeli relations [6/20 FBIS] 
June 20: In Hebron, 40 Palestinians were 
wounded in clashes between Israeli security 
forces and Palestinian demonstrators [6/21 NYT] 
June 21: In Hebron, following an antı-settlement 
rally, 24 Palestinians were wounded ın clashes 
with Israeli security forces [6/22 NYT, WP] 

In Nablus, 3,000 Fatah and HAMAS supporters 

participated in a rally [6/22 NYT] 
June 28: Knesset member ‘Abd al-Wahab 
Darawsha reported that Israeli minister of infra- 
structure Anel Sharon had met with Mahmud 
“Abbas, a senior PNA official, on or about 18 
June The nature of the meeting was not reported 
[6/29 NYT] 

In Hebron, Israeli Tatiana Susskind was ar- 
rested for displaying posters that depicted the 
Prophet Muhammad as a pig [6/30 NYT] 


July 1: In Hebron, during a march protesting 
anti-Muslim posters, demonstrators clashed with 
Israeli security forces Two Israeli soldiers and 35 
Palestinians were wounded [7/2 NYT] 

July 2: In Hebron, during a strike called to protest 
anti-Muslim posters, Palestinians and Israeli se- 
curity forces clashed At least 24 Palestinians 
were injured [7/3 NYT] 

In Gaza, Jews from the Gush Qatif settlement 
were attacked with rocks by Palestinian youths 
after the settlers began bulldozing disputed land 
Israeli security forces, attempting to disperse the 
Palestinians, killed one and wounded six others 
[7/3 NYT] 

July 3: In Hebron, Israeli security forces and 
Palestinians clashed Israeli undercover agents 
infiltrated the Palestinians and arrested an un- 
known number [7/4 JP] 

July 4: In Ramallah, 5,000 Palestinians marched 
to protest the previous week's anti-Muslim post- 
ers 1n Hebron [7/5 NYT] 

In Hebron, Israeli security forces and Palestin- 
ıans clashed At least 25 Palestinians were 
wounded [7/5 NYT] 

July 5: In Damascus, Lebanese president Ilyas 
al-Hırawı met with Syrian president Asad to 
discuss relations with Israel [7/8 FBIS] 

In Hebron, one Palestinian was wounded dur- 
ing clashes between Israeli security forces and 
Palestimans [7/5 NYT] 

July 7: An Israeli court sentenced HAMAS mem- 
ber Hasan Salama to 46 life sentences for orga- 
mizing bombings ın Israel ın February and March 
that left 46 people dead [7/8 FT] 

July 9: In Tel Aviv, Israeli mimster of defense 
Mordechai and PNA minister of planning Nabil 
Sha‘ath met to discuss renewing negotiations 
[7/10 FT] 

In an Israeli-controled area near Nablus, a 
bomb exploded near an Israeli bus, wounding two 
Israelis [7/10 FT] 

July 12: In Hebron, in clashes between Israeli 
security forces and Palestinians, nine Palestinians 
were wounded The Israeli forces had intervened 
in an altercation between Jewish settlers and 
Palestinians that had begun when the settlers 
threw rocks at Palestinian youths [7/13 NYT] 
July 13: In Bethlehem, near Rachel’s Tomb, 
Palestinians and Israeli security forces clashed 
No injuries were reported [7/14 NYT] 


İn Hebron, despıte nevvly erected concrete bar- 
riers, Palestinian stone-throwers and Israeli secu- 
rity forces battled on Shalala Street, the frequent 
location of such battles Four Palestinian camera- 
men were injured by Israeli rubber bullets A total 
of 16 Palestinians were reportedly wounded 
[7/14 NYT, FT] 

July 14: In Hebron, the PNA deployed 200 
secunty officers on Sbalala Street, preventing 
clashes between Palestinians and Israeli security 
forces [7/15 NYT] 

July 15. After meeting with British prime minis- 
ter Tony Blair ın London, PNA president. Arafat 
called upon the European Union to put economic 
pressure on Israel to resume negotiations with the 
PNA [7/16 FT] 

The UN General Assembly voted 131 to three 
(with 14 abstentions) in favor of a resolution to 
censure Israel, calling for the cessation of con- 
struction at the Har Homa settlement sıte [7/16 
NYT] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 


Afghanıstan 


1997 

Apr. 28: In Istanbul, Armenian president Levon 
Ter-Petrossian met with Azerbayanı president 
Haydar Alryev to discuss a peace agreement over 
the separatist region of Nagorno-Karabakh, in 
Azerbayan 14/29 FT] 

In Istanbul, Georgian president Eduard She- 
vardnadze met with Ukrainian president Leonid 
Kuchma to discuss bilateral relations [4/29 FBIS] 
Apr. 29: In Almaty, Kazakstan, police arrested 
seven ethnic Vighurs outside the Chinese em- 
bassy protesting the execution of Vighur separat- 
ists in China [4/30 FT] 

Apr. 30: In Khudjand, Tajikistan, President Emo- 
malı Rakhmonov was wounded ın an assassina- 
tion attempt that killed two people and wounded 
60 others Authorıtıes arrested one man 15/1 WPJ 

İt was reported that Daewoo Corporation of 
South Korea won a $1 37 billion, or 40 percent 
stake, ın the Kazakstanı national telecommunıca- 
tions company [4/31 WSJ] 
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May 18: Tayıkıstanı president Rakhmonov and 
opposition leader Sayyıd 'Abdallah Nurı signed 
an agreement legalizing Islamist parties and their 
media wings and releasing all prisoners [5/19 
NYTI 

June 28. It was reported that Tajıkıstanı president 
Rakhmonov signed an agreement with cpposition 
leader 'Abdallah Nuri to end the four-year civil 
war [6/28 WP] 


Petroleum Affairs 
1997 


Apr 20: It was reported that Iran and the Russian 
firm Gazprom had signed an agreement for Rus- 
sian investment in liquefied gas production, refin- 
ing, liquefaction and transport in Iran [4/21 FT] 
Apr. 28: Turkey signed a 25-year, $13.5 billion 
deal to purchase natural gas from Russia [4/29 
FT] 

May 10: Baghdad radio reported that Iraq and 
Turkey had signed a $25 billion agreement to 
construct a 1,300 km-long natural gas pipeline 
between the two countries The pipeline would 
carry 10 billion cubic meters per year [5/13 
FBIS] 

May 11. The Indonesian firm, Central Asia Pe- 
troleum, purchased a 60 percent stake in 
Mangıstaumungı-gaz, of Kazakstan, for $435 
billion [5/13 NYT] 

May 14: In Ashgabat, Turkmenistan, Turkish 
president Suleyman Demirel, Turkmenistan pres- 
ident Saparmat Nıyazov, and Iranian president 
“Alı Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani signed an agree- 
ment for the construction of a pipeline from 
Turkmenistan to Turkey through Iran (5/15 
FBIS] 

May 17: The Caspian Pipeline Consortium signed 
a $4 billion deal to build a 1,500 km pipe.ine from 
Kazakstan”s Tengiz oil field to the Russan Black 
Sea port of Novorossiysk [5/17 FT] 

May 18: Iranian foreign minister “Ai Akbar 
Velayatı announced a $3 5 billion deal with Total 
of France to develop Iran's South Pars Gulf oil 
field Total later denied that any contract 1ad been 
signed with Iran [5/19 NYT] 

May 28: It was announced that Iran’s Oil Indus- 
tries Engineering Company had signec a $15 
billion deal to develop the Len-Koran anc Talysh- 
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Deniz oil fields ın the Azerbaijan: areas of the 
Caspian Sea [5/29 FT] 

June 4: Iraq and China signed a contract for the 
development of Iraq’s Al-Ahdab oil field (6/6 
FBIS] 

June 10: It was reported that the National Iranian 
Oil Company and the Chinese state-owned Sin- 
opec Company had agreed to a $250 million 
upgrade to a Chinese refinery for the processing 
of Iranian oil. [6/10 WSJ] 

Kazakstan and Azerbaijan agreed to construct a 
pipeline from Kazakstan: oil fields on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea to Baku [6/11 WP] 
June 18: Turkey and the Ukraine signed an 
agreement to construct a pipeline for the transfer 
of oil through Turkey, to the Black Sea, for transit 
to the Ukraine [6/16 FBIS] 

June 19: It was reported that the Belgian firm 
Tractebel had won a 15-year contract to manage 
Kazakstan”s natural gas pipelines. [6/19 FT) 


Regional Affairs 


1997 

Apr. 30: The US Department of State issued a 
report that listed Iran, Iraq, Libya, the Sudan, and 
Syria as among seven nations that sponsor terror- 
ism [5/1 WP] 

May 4: In Doha, Jordanian prime minister “Abd 
al-Salam al-Majalı met with the Amir of Qatar, 
Shaykh Hamad bın-Khalıfa al-Thanı, to discuss 
bilateral relations [5/6 FBIS] 

May 5: In Cairo, Iranian foreign minister “Alı 
Akbar Velayatı met with Egyptian foreign mınıs- 
ter ‘Amr Musa to discuss bilateral relations This 
was the first high-level contact between the two 
countnes since Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak accused Iran of attempting to have him 
assassinated in 1995 [5/6 NYT] 

It was reported that 17 Iraqis had drowned 
attempting to sail from Turkey to the Greek island 
of Samos [5/5 FT] 

May 6: The Islamabad-based publication Pakı- 
stan reported that Saudi Arabian officials had 
arrested two Jamuat-1-Ulema-1 Islam (JUI) mem- 
bers on 25 Aprıl in Mecca on suspicion of having 
links to terrorist organizations The two were in 
Mecca on pilgrimage [5/8 FBIS] 

May 7: Turkish war planes raided a suspected 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) camp in the 


Basiyyan Valley of northwestern Iraq [5/13 
FBIS] 

May 8: In San‘a, Iranian foreign minister “Alı 
Akbar Velayatı met with Yemeni president “Alı 
‘Abdallah Salih to discuss bilateral relations and 
regional issues [5/9 FBIS] 

May 14: Turkish sources reported that Turkish 
ground and air forces had attacked at least four 
PKK bases ın northern Iraq [5/15 NYT, FT] 

Egypt and Morocco signed an economic coop- 
eration agreement [5/16 FBIS] 

May 17: The Turkish government-run Anatolia 
news agency reported that Turkish forces had 
killed 902 PKK fighters while sustaining 12 
casualties in an offensive ın northern Iraq Turkish 
forces reportedly captured 141 PKK fighters 
[5/18 WP] 

May 18: Sources at the Israeli defense contractor, 
Rafael, reported that Turkey and Israel had agreed 
to co-produce the Popeye II air-to-surface missile 
[5/22 FBIS] 

May 20: Turkish sources reported that the death 
toll for PKK fighters in Turkey’s offensive in 
northern Iraq had rısen to 1,300 [5/21 NYT] 

A delegation from the Synan Chamber of 
Commerce conducted a three-day visit to Bagh- 
dad, meeting with various Iraqi ministerial offi- 
cials The two sides discussed restoring direct 
land transport between Iraq and Syria [5/27 
FBIS] 

May 21: Various reports stated that Iranian, Iraqi 
and Syrian troops were massing on the border of 
Kurdish-controlled northern Iraq [5/22 FT] 

May 22: Iraq and the Sudan signed an agreement 
on cultural, educational and scientific coopera- 
tion [5/28 FBIS] 

May 25: In Abu Dhabi, Pakistani president Faruq 
Legharı met with United Arab Emirates (UAE) 
president Shaykh Zayid bın-Sultan al-Nuhayyan 
to discuss bilateral relations and regional issues 
[5/28 FBIS] 

May 26: Oman and Yemen signed an agreement 
on their common border [5/29 FBIS] 

May 29. Baghdad radio reported that a demon- 
stration was staged in front of the Turkish em- 
bassy ın Baghdad to protest Turkey’s offensive 
against PKK forces m northern Iraq [5/31 PRIS] 

Radio Monte Carlo reported that Syria and Iraq 
would open two border crossings, at Abu al- 


Shamal and Abu Kamal, for trade betvveen the 
two countries 15/31 FBIS] 

June 1: Iran and Iraq exchanged the bodies of 20 
Iranian soldiers and 67 Traqı soldiers killed during 
the Iran-Iraq war [6/3 FBIS] 

June 2: The Taliban government accused Iran of 
supporting opposition groups and ordered all 
Iranian diplomats and nationals to depart from 
Afghanistan within 48 hours [6/5 NYT] 

June 4: In Amman, Saudi Arabian foreign min- 
ıster Sa'ud lal-Faysal met with Jordanian prime 
minister al-Majalı to discuss bilateral relations 
and regional 1ssues [6/5 FBIS] 

June 5: In Tunis, the Qatarı Amir Shaykh Hamad 
bın-Khalıfa al-Thanı, met with Tunisian president 
Zayn al-“Abdın bın-“Alı to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions [6/9 FBIS] 

It was reported that Syria and Iraq had re- 
opened the Abu Kamal, Abu al-Shamal and Tal 
Qujayt border crossings [6/5 FT] 

June 7: It was reported that Turkish military 
sources had announced that PKK forces had shot 
down two Turkish military helicopters over north- 
ern Iraq, killing at least 12 soldiers [6/7 WP] 
June 8 The London-based Kurdish MED-TV 
reported that PKK-Turkısh clashes ın northern 
Iraq had killed 16 Turkish soldiers and that 
various attacks on KDP targets had killed at least 
five KDP soldiers [6/10 FBIS] 

June 11: Turkish military sources said that, dur- 
ing its offensive in northern Iraq, 2,250 PKK 
fighters and 95 Turkish soldiers had been killed 
The PKK claimed ıt had killed 791 Turkish 
soldiers 16/12 WP] 

June 12: In Damascus, demonstrators outside the 
Turkish embassy protested Turkey's offensive 1n 
northern Iraq 16/13 NYT] 

In Tobruk, Libya, Egyptian president Mubarak 

met with Libyan head-of-state Mu'ammar Qadh- 
dhafi to discuss bilateral relations (6/13 FBIS] 
June 13: Egypt and Libya agreed to establish a 
free trade zone between their two countries The 
two also agreed to construct a Joint airport. [6/17 
FBIS] 
June 15: In Istanbul, at the Developing-Eight 
group meeting, Egypt, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey 
Jomned Bangladesh, Indonesia, Malaysia, and N1- 
geria in signing a cooperation agreement covering 
the fields of trade, finance, communication, and 
technology [6/16 FT] 
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June 17: In Tehran, Pakistani prime minister 
Nawaz Sharif met with Iranian president-elect 
Muhammad Khatami to discuss bilateral relations 
and the situation ın Afghanistan 16/18 FBIS] 

The US Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
reported that individuals in Afghanistan, aided by 
Pakistani intelligence agents, had handed over 
Mir Amal Kansı, a suspect ın the 25 Janvary 1993 
shooting of five people outside the Langley, 
Virginia headquarters of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) Two people died in the attack 
[6/18 NYT] 

June 22: In Abu Dhabi, Jordanian prime minister 
al-Mayalı met with UAE president al-Nuhayyan to 
discuss bilateral relations, Arab issues and Arab- 
Israeli relations [6/24 FBIS] 

dune 26: Turkish military sources reported that 
most of Turkey’s forces ın northern Iraq had 
pulled out and that 113 Turkish soldiers end 3,000 
PKK fighters had died ın the ten-week "Operation 
Hammer" offensive Another source put PKK 
losses at 1,912 [6/27 WSJ, 6/29 FT] 

June 30: Saudi Arabia announced it would not 
attend the Middle East/North Africa (MENA) 
Economic Summit scheduled for November in 
Doha [7/1 FT] 

July 1: In Morocco, Lebanese prime minister 
Rafiq al-Harırı met with Moroccan prime minister 
“Abd al-Latıf Filali to discuss bilateral relations 
and the peace process [7/3 FBIS] 

In Tehran, Saudi Arabian minister of szate “Abd 

al-“Azız bın-“Abdallah Khuwaytar met with Ira- 
nian president Rafsanjani to discuss bilateral re- 
latıons [7/2 WP] 
July 2: In Jidda, Tajikistan: president Emomalı 
Rakhmonov met with Saudi Arabia's King Fahd 
to discuss bilateral relations and regional and 
Islamic 1ssues [7/3 FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Libya 


1997 

Apr. 26: Palestinian National Authority (PNA) 
officials released 25 leaders of a teache-s’ strike 
that began 1n February over pay and government 
corruption The leaders had been arrested on 21 
Aprıl [4/28 WP] 

May 3: It was reported that the PNA had arrested 
Gaza lawyer Na'ım Salama for writing en article 
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calling for Israeli standards of democracy to be 
adopted ın Palestinian-controlled areas [5/3 WP] 
May 5: In Hebron, a Palestinian security officer 
fatally shot a Palestinian at a road block [5/6 WP] 
May 17 In Ramallah, the body of Harbı Abu Sara 
was found Evidence suggested an execution-style 
murder Abu Sara was suspected of selling land to 
Israelis [5/19 NYT] 

May 20. In Ramallah, police arrested Da’ud 
Kuttab, director of the Al-Quds Educational Tele- 
vision station No charges were filed and US 
diplomatic sources reported that PNA president 
Yasir Arafat had ordered Kuttab detained [5/22 
NYT] 

May 21: It was reported that the PNA-operated 
Palestinian Broadcasting Corporation (PBC) was 
yammıng broadcasts of Legislative Council meet- 
ings by the independent Al-Quds Educational 
Television. [5/21 WP] 

May 24: The PNA auditing agency reported that 
$326 million of public funds had been misused in 
1996 [5/25 NYT] 

In Bıddıyya, PNA authorities arrested three 
Palestinians suspected of selling land to Israelis 
(5/28 FBIS] 

May 26: The Palestinian Human Rights Monitor- 
ing Group presented a report alleging that PNA 
authorities were responsible for 42 cases of tor- 
ture [5/27 NYT] 

May 27 In Ramallah, authorities released Da'ud 
Kuttab, who had been arrested on 20 May Kuttab 
was never charged [5/28 NYT] 

May 31: Near Ramallah, the body of Muhammad 
Jumhur was found Jumhur was being investi- 
gated by PNA authorities for selling land to 
Israelis [6/1 NYT] 

June 6: It was reported that PNA president Arafat 
had ordered an inquiry into recent reports of 
corruption and misuse of funds PNA attorney- 
general Khalid al-Kidra resigned in connection 
with the report [6/6 FT] 

June 11: Police arrested Husayn 'Alayan, chief of 
Ramallah military intelligence, 1n connection with 
a bribery scandal [6/13 NYT] 

June 26: Authorities arrested ten PNA police 
officers 1n connection with the near-fatal beating 
of Nasir al-“Abıd Radwan, who had been arrested 
ın Gaza on 23 June on unspecified charges [6/27 
NYT] 


June 30: The Palestinian Center for Human 
Rights reported that Nasir Radwan, beaten on 23 
June by PNA security officers, had died [7/1 WP] 
July 1: In Gaza, dunng the funeral of Nasir 
Radwan, Palestinians demonstrated against police 
brutality [7/2 NYT] 

July 3. A court sentenced to death Colonel Fath: 
Furaynat and two other PNA securıty members 
for the beating death of Nasir Radwan [7/4 JP] 
July 5: PNA authorities turned control of the only 
Christian church m Hebron over to the Patriarch 
of Moscow after evicting monks and nuns of a 
break-away sect of the Russian Orthodox Church 
[7/11 NYT] 


Western Sahara | 
1997 


June 11: In London, UN envoy to the Western 
Sahara James Baker, began talks with representa- 
tives of Morocco and the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Saquia al-Hamra and Rio de Oro 
(POLISARIO) [6/12 FT] 

June 12: UN envoy Baker announced that Mo- 
rocco and the POLISARIO would hold direct 
talks in Lisbon on 23 June on an independence 
referendum 16/13 FT] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Saudi Arabia 


1997 

Apr. 26: Russian officials reported that 100,000 
Afghan refugees, having fled fighting in the 
South, were at the border with Tajikistan 14/27 
NYT] 

Apr. 27: Tehran radio reported that opposition 
forces had besieged the city of As‘adabad ın the 
eastern province of Konarha [4/29 FBIS] 

May 1: Tehran radio reported that opposition and 
Taliban forces had fired rockets at each other’s 
positions at As‘adabad [5/5 FBIS] 

May 4: Afghan Islamic Press, the Taliban news 
service, reported that Taliban forces had captured 
opposition positions in the Asmar district: of 
Konarha Province, killing five opposition fighters 
[5/6 FBIS] ə 
May 6: North of Kabul, Talıban forces repulsed 
an offensive by opposition forces 15/7 FBIS] 


Tehran radıo reported that 20 Talıban fighters 
had dıed ın a clash between Talıban and opposi- 
tion forces ın Konarha Province (5/7 FBIS] 
May 7: Taliban authorities announced measures 
to crımınalıze the use of paper bags The Talıban 
alleged that paper bags could conta recycled 
Korans [5/8 NYT] 

May 8: Opposition forces launched an offensive 
along the Salang Pass, south towards Kabul 
Taliban forces were reported to have sustained 
heavy casualties [5/9 FBIS] 

May 9: Opposition sources reported that opposi- 
tion forces had captured 100 Taliban fighters 
when their positions north of Kabul were captured 
on 6 May [5/12 FBIS] 

May 14: Tehran radio reported that unknown 
assailants had killed National Islamic Movement 
leader “Abd al-Rahman Haqanı and seven associ- 
ates during an attack ın Mazar-ı Sharıf, ın Balkh 
Province [5/16 FBIS] 

In Konarha Province, opposition and Taliban 
forces clashed near the towns of Asmar and 
Shegal Seven combatants died in the fighting 
[5/16 FBIS] 

May 19: It was reported that an ally of General 
“Abd al-Rashıd Dostam, General “Abd al-Malık 
Pahlıvan, had switched to the Taliban side and 
gained control of Balkh, Faryab, Jowzjan, and 
Samangan Provinces from Dostam Taliban 
sources reported that Talıban forces vvere advanc- 
ıng through Faryab Province [5/20 NYT, WSJ] 
May 21: It was reported that General Dostam had 
sent tank units to put down mutinous units led by 
General Pahlıvan [5/22 NYT] 

May 24: Taliban forces captured Mazar-ı Sharıf 
from General Dostam's forces General Dostam 
fled to Tashkent, Uzbekistan [5/25 NYT] 

May 26: Saudi Arabia recognized the Taliban as 
the legitimate government of Afghanistan [5/28 
FBIS] 

Near the Salang Pass, Taliban and General 
Ahmad Masu'd's forces clashed [5/27 NYT] 
May 27: The United Arab Emirates (UAE) rec- 
ognized the Taliban government [5/29 FBIS] 

It was reported that Taliban forces had crossed 
the Salang Pass and captured the opposition 
stronghold of Pul-ı Khumrı [5/29 NYT] 

Units of General Pahlivan's forces clashed with 
newly arrived Taliban forces 1n Mazar-ı Sharıf 
[5/28 FT] 
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May 28: In Mazar-ı Sharıf, General Fahlivan's 
forces attacked Taliban forces, which retreated 
from the city It was also reported that Pahlivan’s 
forces had captured the Taliban's foreign mınıs- 
ter, Muhammad Ghous, and the Talibar's north- 
ern commander, 'Abd al-Razzaq The Taliban 
reportedly lost 300 soldiers ın the fighting [5/29 
NYT, WP] 

May 29: It was reported that opposition forces 
had sealed the Salang Pass, cutting off some 7,000 
Taliban fighters north of the Pass, anc had at- 
tacked these fighters [5/30 NYT] 

May 31: It was reported that General Masu“d”s 
forces captured Pul-ı Khumri and Gulbakar, north 
of Kabul [6/1 NYT] 

June 4: Tehran radio reported that General Ma- 
su“d”s forces had captured from the Taliban 
Bagram military. airport, north of Kabul [6/5 
FBIS] 

June 5: Opposition sources reported that General 
Masu'd's forces had captured 450 Taliban fighters 
north of Kabul [6/6 FBIS] 

June 6: Fighting was reported between Taliban 
and opposition forces near the Salang Turnel [6/6 
WSJ] 

June 7: At Jabal Seraj, north of Kabul, Taliban 
and opposition forces clashed [6/8 WP] 

June 8: At Jabal Seraj, Taliban and General 
Masu'd's forces traded artillery and rocket fire 
[6/9 NYT] 

June 11: Opposition forces captured the strategic 
town of Pul-1 Khumn, north of Kabul, from 
Taliban forces An opposition spokesman said 
that 500 Taliban fighters had been captured ın the 
fighting [6/12 NYT] 

June 14: Tehran radio reported that Taliban 
leader Muhammad Umar had appointed ‘Abd 
al-Jalil as foreign minister, replacing Mun3ammad 
Ghaws, who was captured by opposition forces on 
28 May [6/17 FBIS] 

June 17: Tehran radio reported that Taliban and 
opposition forces had clashed ın Parwan Province 
and Kapisa Province Islamabad TV reported that 
the two sides had clashed ın Konduz Province 
[6/18 FBIS] 

June 19. The Parıs-based Agence France Presse 
(AFP) reported heavy fighting between opposition 
forces and pro-Talıban factions near Baghlan 
Also, opposition air forces bombed Konduz arr- 
port (6/20 FBISI 
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June 20: Tehran radio reported that opposition 
forces opened an offensive against Taliban forces 
ın Parwan Province Islamabad TV reported that 
Taliban forces had recaptured the Asmar district 
of Konarha Province from opposition forces 
[6/23 FBIS] | 
Tune 24: The local commander of Konduz, ‘Arif 
Khan, defected to the Taliban sıde [6/25 FBIS] 
The Iranian news service reported that opposi- 
tion forces had taken 200 Taliban prisoners during 
clashes ın the Shaykh “Alı Valley ın Parwan 
Province 16/26 FBIS] 
June 25- Islamabad radio reported that Taliban 
forces had captured the Gurmash district of 
Badghis Province from opposition forces [6/26 
FBIS] 
June 28: Opposition sources reported that oppo- 
sition forces had surrounded Taliban and allied 
forces 1n Konduz and Baghlan [7/1 FBIS] 
June 29: Near Charikas, north of Kabul, fighting 
between Taliban and General Masu'd's forces 
ıgnıted hundreds of acres of wheat which had 
been the anticipated source of food for the fall 
[6/30 NYT] 
July 2: Islamabad radio reported that Taliban 
forces had captured Khvajeh Gher and Bangi in 
Takhar Province from opposition forces The 
Taliban also pushed out of Konduz Province into 
Takhar, and captured the headquarters of former 
president Barhanoddin Rabbanı [7/3 FBIS] 
July 5: Opposition warplanes bombed Kabul 
airport, killing three and wounding two Also, a 
raid by Taliban warplanes on Mazar-ı Sharif 
killed 40 Taliban prisoners of war [7/6 NYT, 7/8 
FBIS] 
July 8: Opposition forces attacked Taliban posi- 
tions ın Konduz city [7/9 FBIS] 
July 13: Taliban sources reported that opposition 
forces had executed ten Taliban prisoners ım 
Mazar-ı Sharıf on 3 July [7/16 FBIS] 
July 15: Islamabad radio reported that 35 com- 
batants had died in fighting between opposition 
and Taliban forces 1n Konduz [7/16 FBIS] 


Algeria 


1997 
Apr. 16. In Blıda, a bomb exploded ın a market, 


kılıng eight people and woundıng 30 others 
[4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 20: It was reported that security forces had 
killed Armed Islamic Group (GIA) leader Amur 
Ayub and 32 followers during raids ın Shıblı 
[4/20 WP] 

Apr. 22 In “Umarıyya, south of Algiers, attack- 
ers, described by witnesses as Islamists, killed 42 
people, including three children and a pregnant 
woman [4/25 WP] 

Government sources reported that “Islamic rad- 
icals” had killed 93 people and wounded 25 others 
in Hawsh Mukfi, south of Algiers [4/23 NYT] 
Apr. 24: The Algiers-based publication Al-Watan 
reported that Islamists had stopped a bus near 
‘Uzira and killed five passengers [4/25 WP] 
Apr. 25: South of Algiers, a bomb exploded 
under a train, killing 21 people and wounding 20 
others [4/26 WP] 

May 2: In Bu Hanıfiyya, 250 miles west of 
Algiers, a bomb ın a café killed mne people and 
wounded 32 others [5/4 WP] 

May 11: In Algiers and Bury al-Kiffan, four 
bombs killed at least sıx people and wounded 72 
others [5/12 FT] 

June 1: In Algiers, bombs exploded on two buses, 
killing seven people and wounding 77 others [6/2 
FT] 

June 2: In Algiers, a bomb exploded ın a market, 
killing ten people and wounding 40 others [6/3 
NYT] 

June 5: In parliamentary elections, the National 
Democratic Front won 155 of 380 seats with 65 5 
percent of the electorate voting Opposition par- 
tes charged the government with rigging the 
election UN observers gave mixed reviews of the 
government's conduct [6/7 NYT, 6/9 FBIS, FI] 
June 7° An Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) source 
reported that 17 security officers and three FIS 
fighters were killed in a clash in Tlemcen on 4 
June [6/10 FBIS] 

June 16: It was reported the President Liamine 
Zeroual reappointed Ahmad Uyahya as prime 
mınıster [6/16 FT] 

June 19: In Algiers, a bomb ın a movie theater 
killed 20 people [6/20 WSJ} 

June 23: A German court convicted four Algeri- 
ans of smuggling explosives, false passports and 
weapons to FIS operatives ın Algeria Two of the 


men are the sons of FIS leader “Abbası Madanı 
16/24 NYT] 
June 25: Prime Minister Ahmad Uyahya an- 
nounced the following cabinet 

Muhammad Adamı, Justice and Interior 

Ahmad “Attaf, Foreign Affairs 

Mustafa Bin-Mansur, Communities and Envi- 
ronment 

“Abd al-Karım Hirshawi, Finance 

Yusuf Yusfi, Energy, Mines and Equipment 

“Abd al-Rahman Bilayat, Industry and Urban 
Planning 

“Abd al-Majıd Munasra, Reconstruction 

Sa'ıd “Abadu, Natıonal VVar Veterans 

Abu Bakr bin Abu-Zayd, Higher Education 

“Amar Tou, Scientific Research 

Bougerra Sultam, Health and Industries 

Yahya Qidum, Labor, Social Security and Vo- 
cational Population 

Husayn Al-“Askarı, Agriculture 

Belhaoudjeb Bin ‘Alia, Tourism and Fisheries 

“Abd al-Qadır Bin Qrina, Posts and Handı- 
crafts 

Mohand Salah Youyou, Communications 

Bu "Abdallah Ghul Mallah, Religious Affairs 

“Abd al-Qadır Bu Mıgraf, Housing 

Sid Ahmad Bulil, Transport 

Bakhtı Belaib, National Commerce 

Rabi'a Mechernene, Solidarity and Family 

Muhammad “Azız Dirwas, Youth and Sport, 
Culture and Communications 

Lahcene Mussawi, Maghreb Affaırs 
NYT, 6/27 FBIS] 
July 7: A court sentenced FIS leader “Abd al- 
Qadir Hashanı to five years” imprisonment. for 
“undermining state security” Hashani, who was 
arrested on 22 January 1992, was also sentenced 
to three years' deprivation of civil rights. [7/8 FT] 
July 8: Authorities released FIS leader Hashani 
[7/9 FT] 
July 13: In Medea Province, “armed bands" 
killed 44 people [7/15 FT] 
July 14: In a suburb of Algiers, a bomb exploded 
in a market, killing 21 people and wounding 40 
others [7/15 FT] 
July 15: A military court ordered the parole and 
release of FIS leader “Abassı Madan Madani was 
sentenced 1n 1992 to 12 years' imprisonment 
[7/16 NYT] 


[6/26 
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Bahrain 


1997 

June 16: In Manama, US secretary əf defense 
William Cohen met with the Amir cf Bahrain, 
Shaykh ‘Isa bin-Salman al-Khalifa, to discuss 
regional issues [6/18 FBIS] 


Cyprus 


1997 

Apr. 22: Greek Cyprus and Greece agreed to 
abstain from staging flights over Cyp-us during 
joint military exercises [4/23 FBIS] 

May 9: Meeting separately with US diplomats, 
Turkish and Greek representatives agreed to cease 
air combat exercises over Cyprus 15/19 NYT] 
May 19: In the “Green Line,” 4,000 people 
attended a UN-sponsored “peace concert” in- 
tended to bring Greek and Turkish Cypriots to- 
gether In Nicosia, 5,000 Greek Cypniots rallied to 
protest the concert [5/20 NYT] 

May 29: The Nıcosıa-based daily Cyprus Mail 
reported that the Turkish and Greek Cvprus soc- 
cer associations had agreed to ınter-communal 
soccer matches The first match was schzduled for 
12 June [5/31 FBIS] 

June 4: US president Bill Clinton appointed 
Richard Holbrooke as the president’s special en- 
voy to Cyprus [6/5 NYT] 

June 11: Greek Cypriot president Glavkos Klin- 
dhis and Turkish Cypriot president Rauf Denktas 
accepted a UN invitation to meet ın New York on 
9 July to discuss a solution to the 1slaad's divi- 
sions [6/12 FT] 

July 9: In New York State, Greek Cypriot pres- 
ident Klırıdhıs and Turkish Cypriot president 
Denktas met to discuss ending the ısland's, dıvı- 
sion [7/10 FT] 

July 14: Meetings between Greek Cypriot presi- 
dent Klırıdhıs and Turkish Cypriot president Den- 
ktas 1n New York State ended with both leaders 
agreeing to meet mn Nicosia two weeks leter [7/15 
NYT] 

July 15: In London, Greek Cypriot president 
Klırıdhıs met with British prime. minister Tony 
Blair to discuss recent talks in New Ycrk [7/16 
FBIS] 
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Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Libya 


1997 

Apr. 18: China and Egypt signed cooperation 
agreements on trade, electricity, energy, and local 
development [4/21 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: In Cairo, Ugandan president Yoweri 
Musevenı met with Egyptian president. Husni 
Mubarak to discuss bilateral relations [4/29 
FBIS] 

May 5: In Cairo, Portuguese president Jorge 
Sampaio met with President Mubarak to discuss 
bilateral relations and Euro-Mediterranean issues 
(5/6 FBIS] 

May 8: In Sharm al-Shaykh, Colombian president 
Ernesto Samper met with President Mubarak to 
discuss bilateral relations [5/9 FBIS] 

June 10: The Cairo-based daily Al-Ahram re- 
ported that police had killed suspected terrorist 
Mustafa Abu Rawwash during an attempt to arrest 
him in al-Matariya area in Cairo [6/17 FBIS] 
June 24: A court overturned a year-old Ministry 
of Health decree banning female circumcision 
[6/25 WP] : 
July 2: Security forces used force to break up a 
demonstration by farmers, killing three people 
The farmers, of whom 45 were arrested, were 
protesting a new law that would end rent controls 
on agricultural land [7/3 FT] 

July 8: Yusuf Butrus-Ghalı was appointed min- 
ister of the economy [7/9 FT] 

July 13: It was reported that the imprisoned 
leadership of the Islamic Group had issued a 
statement calling for an end to violence ın its 
campaign against the government The statement 
was read ın court by an Islamist defendant ın a 
terrorism trial The report stated that so far 187 
people had died ın 1997 due to Islamıst-govern- 
ment violence [7/13 FT] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Israel, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Sudan 


1997 
Apr. 21: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) 


reported that thousands of students protested out- 
side the German embassy ın Tehran against the 10 


April German court decision implicating the Ira- 
nian leadership ın acts of terrorısm [4/22 FBIS] 
Apr. 29: The member nations of the European 
Union agreed to send their envoys back to Tehran 
while adopting certain measures to curtail their 
relations with Iran Some of these measures 1n- 
clude stopping bilateral visits with Iran, barring 
Iranian intelligence officials from Europe, and 
banning weapons sales to Iran [4/30 NYT] 
Apr. 30: Iran refused to accept the return of the 
ambassadors from Germany and Denmark [5/1 
WP] 

May 4: China and İran signed cooperation agree- 
ments ın trade, oil and technical fields Iran agreed 
to increase oil exports to China from 70,000 b/d to 
200,000 b/d by 1999 [5/6 FBIS] 

May 7: The Guardian Council declared four 
candidates out of 238 fit to run for the presidency 
Those candidates were “Alı Akbar Nateg-Nurı, 
Muhammad Khatami, Muhammad Muhammad 
Rayshahrı, and Sayyid Rıza Zavareie [5/8 VVP) 
May 10: An earthquake ın the northeast killed 
some 2,400 people and injured 6,000 others 
(5/11, 5/12 NYT] 

May 18: Italian ambassador to Tehran, Ludovico 
Ortona, the most senior European diplomat ın 
Iran, left the country 1n connection with Iran's 
refusa] to accept Germany's ambassador [5/19 
FI] 

May 21: Authorities closed the campaign head- 
quarters of presidential candidate Muhammad 
Khatamı [5/22 NYT] 

May 22: In presidential elections, former minister 
of culture, Muhammad Khatami, won 69 percent 
of the 29 1 million votes cast Majlıs speaker 
Nateg-Nurı received 25 percent of the vote [5/25 
NYT] 

US secretary of state Madeleine Albright an- 
nounced that the United States had imposed 
sanctions on two Chinese companies and their 
executives for supplying Iran with equipment for 
chemical weapons production Iran later denied 
the charges 15/23, 5/25 NYT] 

May 26: Malaysia and Iran signed an agreement 
on shipping and maritime trade [5/28 FBIS] 
May 31: The US Department of State submitted a 
report to the US Congress stating that Ching had 
sold to Iran an unspecified number of land-based 
anti-ship C-802 missiles [5/31 WP] 


June 2: It was reported that the Maylis reelected 
“Alı Akbar Nateq-Nurı as speaker [6/2 WSJ] 
June 8. The Majlis ratified the UN-sponsored 
Chemical Weapons Convention [6/9 NYT] 
June 15. In Istanbul, for the Developing-Eight 
summut, Indonesian president Kemusa Argamulja 
Soeharto met with Iranian president “Alı Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjanı to discuss bilateral relations 
and regional issues Rafsanjanı also met with 
Malaysian prime minister Muhammad Mahathır 
to discuss bilateral relations [6/17 FBIS] 

June 17: US secretary of defense William Cohen 
reported that Iran was testing a Chinese-made 
aircraft-to-ship cruise missile [6/18 NYT] 

June 24: Chief Justice Ayatollah Muhammad 
Yazdi stated that Faray Sarkuhi, the editor of the 
monthly Adına, had been charged with espionage 
[6/25 WP] 

July 2: In Tehran, representatives of Russia’s 
Supreme Government Atomic Supervision Orga- 
nization and Iran's Atomic Energy Organization 
met to discuss cooperation on the completion of 
Iran's Bushehr atomic energy plant (7/4 FT] 
July 3: It was reported that the United States had 
paid $325 million to the families of the 143 
victims of the 3 July 1988 downing of an Iranian 
airliner over the Persian Gulf [7/3 WP] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Sudan 
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Apr. 16: The UN Security Council issued a 
statement regarding the 9 April flight from Bagh- 
dad to Jidda of a plane load of Iraqi Muslim 
pılgrıms, which noted that Iraq had failed to 
consult with the United Nations The United 
States had pushed the Security Council for a 
statement condemning the flight as a violation of 
UN sanctions [4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 17: Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) 
radio reported that gunmen had killed four Islamic 
Jihad members at an Islamic Jihad office ın Kerja 
on 9 April. [4/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 20: An anonymous government official re- 
ported that ‘Uday Husayn, the son of President 
Saddgm Husayn, had undergone surgery to re- 
move a bullet lodged near his spine from a 12 
December 1996 attack in Baghdad [4/21 WP] 
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Apr. 22: Iraqi helicopters violated the southern 
"no-fly-zone" and flew to the Saudi Arabian 
border to pick up Muslim pilgrims returning from 
Mecca The United States protested the act but 
said it would not shoot down civilian hzlıcopters 
[4/23 NYT] 

Apr. 24: Colonel Terry Taylor, the head of a UN 
inspection team, reported that Iraq hac failed to 
reveal the extent of ıts biological weapons pro- 
gram and that there would be "heavv risks in 
lifting sanctions while the present regime 1s ın 
power " [4/25 FT] 

Apr. 25: Iraq violated UN sanctions by flying 
returning Muslim pilgrums from its bcrder with 
Saudi Arabıa to Mosul [4/26 WP] 

Apr. 26: Near Halabja, near the border with Iran, 
PUK forces clashed with Kurdish Islamic Move- 
ment (KIM) forces An unspecified number of 
casualtes were reported [4/29 FBIS] 

May 1: PUK radio reported that five guamen had 
attempted to assassınate Vice President Taha 
Yasın Ramadan al-Jazrawı ın Baghdac Two of 
al-Jazrawı's body guards were wounded ın the 
attack [5/2 FBIS] 

Australian representative to the United Nations 
Richard Butler was selected to replace Rolf 
Ekeus, the chairman of the UN committee 
charged with weapons inspections ın Tag [5/2 
NYT] 

The PUK and the KIM signed a zease-fire 
agreement The agreement was arranged by Iran 
[5/5 FBIS] 

May 5: The Ministry of Irrigation accused the 
PUK of reducing water supplies flowing south 
through areas under their control The PUK 
blamed the reduced supply on poor rairfall [5/6 
NYT] 

May 9: It was reported that 13 Iraqi refugees, who 
had been employed by the US Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) ın antı-regime schemes in Iraq, and 
subsequently received refuge ın the United States, 
faced expulsion due to charges that tkey were 
covert agents of Iraq [5/10 NYT] 

May 19: The Iraq: National Congress reported 
that the Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) had 
overrun six Kurdistan Workers Party (FKK) of- 
fices ın Irbil and had executed PKK prisoners The 
report stated that 53 KDP and 58 PKK soldiers 
had died in the fighting [5/20 NYT] 
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May 20: Opposition radio reported that an oppo- 
sition group detonated a bomb at the headquarters 
of the 3rd Army Corps 1n al-Dayr subdistrict of 
Basra Governorate on 7 May There were no 
reported casualties but an unspecified number of 
army officers were arrested [5/21 FBIS] 

June 4: The UN Security Council granted a 
six-month extension to the “orl-for-food” deal 
[6/5 FT] 

June 9: President Saddam Husayn's son, “Uday, 
was discharged from the hospital where he had 
spent six months after an attack on his life on 12 
December in Baghdad [6/10 NYT] 

June 16: Tehran radio reported that Iraq had 
appointed *Abd al-Mulla Hawish as the head of 
Miltary Industry, replacing General ‘Amir “Abd 
al-Rashid [6/18 FBIS] 

June 18 During a report to the UN Security 
Council, UN envoy Rolf Ekeus said that Iraq was 
preventing UN inspectors from entering certain 
sites [6/19 NYT] 

June 21: The UN Security Council passed a 
resolution threatening Iraq with additional sanc- 
tions 1f Iraq refused to allow UN weapons inspec- 
tors to travel freely [6/22 NYT] 

June 29: The government cut rice and bean 
rations, accusing the United. States of blocking 
food stuffs contracts, and blaming Turkey's “Op- 
eratıon Hammer" for disrupting food transport 
routes [6/30 NYT] 

July 13: Opposition radio reported that an attack 
by government troops on the Imam al-Husayn 
shrine m Karabala’ on 24—25 June had killed 200 
people [7/16 FBIS] 

July 14. PUK radio reported that PKK and KDP 
forces had clashed in Nawandah village, near 
Irbil, on 12 July Three KDP fighters were killed 
[7/16 FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-lsraelı Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Palestinian Affairs, Lebanon, Syria 
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Apr. 16 The Ministry of Police announced that 
officers investigating the 1ncident relating to the 
appointment of Roni Bar-On as attorney general 
had recommended that charges of influence ped- 
dlıng be brought against Prime Minister Binyamın 
Netanyahu [4/17 NYT] 


Apr. 17: Chaim Herzog, the president of Israel 
from 1983-93, died at age 78 near Tel Aviv [4/18 
FT] 

Apr. 20: Attorney General Elyakim Rubinstein 
and State Attorney Edna Arbel announced that 
there was not enough evidence to bring charges 
against Prime Minister Netanyahu ın the Roni 
Bar-On case [4/21 NYT] 

Apr. 30: Deputy Finance Minister David Magen, 
of the Likud Party, resigned ın connection with 
the Bar-On investigation [5/1 FT] 

May 5: Israeli Nahum Manbar was ındıcted on 
charges of supplying sensitive military informa- 
tion to Iran Manbar faces life imprisonment. [5/7 
NYT] 

May 7. It was reported that the US Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) ın January launched 
an investigation into the possıbılıty that a US 
government official had passed sensitive informa- 
tion to Israel The case was based on an inter- 
cepted Israel message referring to a possible 
agent ın the US government [5/7 WP] 

May 9 The UN Committee. Against. Torture 
stated that extreme methods of interrogation of 
prisoners by Israel amounted to torture and called 
on Israel to cease such practices [5/10 WP] 
May 13: Israeli ambassador to Jordan Oden Eran 
resigned, citing Prime Minister Netanyahu's farl- 
ure to ınform him of Netanyahu's 8 May meeting 
with Tordan”s King Husayn [5/14 FT] 

During its convention in Tel Aviv, the Labor 
Party voted against creating a special party post 
for Shimon Peres [5/14 NYT] 

In Jerusalem, supporters of the nght wing 
SHAS party leader, Arye Den, stormed the Su- 
preme Court building after a rally supporting 
Den Police clashed with the Deri supporters and 
forced them out of the building [5/15 FBIS] 
May 15: A court acquitted former minister of 
Justice Yaacov Niman of perjury and obstruction 
of justice charges in connection with the Arye 
Deri case [5/16 WP] 

May 20: Israeli ambassador to Jordan Eran re- 
scınded his resignation of 13 May, citing 1m- 
proved relations between the ministry of foreign 
affairs and the prime minister [5/21 WP] 

June 3: The Labor Party elected Ehud Bagak, a 
retired senior military officer, as party leader [6/4 
NYT] 


June 11: In Jerusalem, Orthodox Jewish men 
attacked a group of Conservative male and female 
Jews at the Waılıng Wall The Orthodox Jews 
objected to men and women praying together 
After the confrontation, some Orthodox youth 
attacked Palestinians and their property 16/13 
NYT] 

June 15: The Supreme Court upheld the attorney 
general's decision not to indict Prime Minister 
Netanyahu nor Justice Minister Tzahı Hanegbi ın 
the Roni Bar-On incident [6/16 NYT] 

June 17: Minister of Finance Daniel Meridor 
resigned after Prime Minister Netanyahu ap- 
proved a deficit reduction package [6/18 FT] 
June 22: Moldova and Israel signed an agreement 
on economic cooperation [6/25 FBIS] 

June 24: The government survived a no-confi- 
dence motion ın the Knesset by a vote of 55-50, 
with two abstentions [6/25 NYT] 

June 28. In Tel Aviv, 40,000 people demon- 
strated ın Rabin Square for early elections to 
replace Prime Minister Netanyahu [7/1 FBIS] 
July 3: It was reported that the state-owned 
National Oi]. Company had been banned from 
drilling on the Golan Heights [7/3 WSJ] 

July 7: Prime Minister Netanyahu named Yaakov 
Neeman the minister of finance [7/8 NYT] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Israel 
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May 7: Journalist Fahd al-Rimawi, of the Am- 
man-based weekly AI-Majd, reported that security 
forces beat him and threatened him for an un- 
known reason [5/9 FBIS] 

May 17: King Husayn issued a decree which 
banned non-Jordanians from editing newspapers 
and journalists from writing about Tordan”s mili- 
tary and police The decree also ıncreased finan- 
cial limitations on newspapers and canceled a 
promise to sell the state's stake ın A/-Ra”y news- 
paper [5/19 FT] 

May 20: In Amman, 80 protestors staged a 
demonstration at the prime munistry building 
agaınst the new press law of 17 May Police 
clashed with the protestors, wounding some and 
arresfing an undetermined number [5/22 FBIS] 
June 5: During a speech on the anniversary of the 
June 1967 War, King Husayn stated that Jordan's 
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participation ın the war had been a mistake [6/6 
NYT] 

June 14: The Amman-based weekly Abd Rab- 
buh ceased publishing Its editor cited recently 
enacted press laws as the cause [6/17 FBIS] 
June 22: In Dayr ‘Alla’, police clashed with 
residents of housing built without permits and 
scheduled to be demolished Eighteen people 
were wounded, including 16 police officers [6/25 
FBIS] 

June 29: The Central Bank ended all foreign 
exchange controls and limits on foreign currency 
held in domestic banks [7/1 FT] 

July 1: The government abolished a law placing a 
50 percent limit on foreign ownership of stock in 
a company [7/2 FT] 


Kuwait 


1997 

Apr. 24: At Al-Bayan Palace, Italian prime mın- 
ıster Romano Prodi met with the Amir of Kuwait, 
Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah, to 
discuss bilateral relations [4/25 FBIS] 

May 27: At Al-Bayan Palace, Sri Lankan presi- 
dent Chandrika Bandaranalke-Kumaratunga met 
with the Amir of Kuwait, Shaykh al-Sabah, to 
discuss bilateral relations [5/28 FBIS] 

June 6: In Kuwait City, unknown gunmen 
wounded opposition member of parliament “Ab- 
dallah al-Naybarı and his wife [6/8 NYT] 

June 8: The government announced that five 
people, including two Iranians, had been arrested 
in connection with the shooting of Abdallah 
al-Naybarı on 6 Tune [6/9 NYT] 

June 17: In Al-Bayan Palace, Bulgarıan president 
Petur Stoyanov met with the Amir of Kuwait, 
Shaykh al-Sabah, to discuss bilateral relations 
[6/19 FBIS] 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affarrs, 
Israel, Saud: Arabia 
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Apr. 20: In the Israeli self-declared “security 
zone,” two South Lebanese Army (SLA) mem- 
bers were killed ın separate bomb attacks Hızb- 
allah claimed responsibility Israel warplanes 
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raided suspected Hizballah positions near Jazzin 
[4/21 WP] 
May 3: Beirut radio reported that resistance 
forces had shelled an Israeli position at al-Ah- 
madıyya 1n the “security zone” Israeli artillery 
shelled areas of the western Bıga' Valley [5/6 
FBIS] 
May 5: In the South, three bombs exploded, 
wounding four civilians and two SLA members 
The act was attributed to Hizballah [5/7 WP] 
One person was wounded ın an Israeli air raid 
near Mashghara, north of the “security zone ” (5/7 
NYT] 
May 6: In Nabatıyya, m the South, a bomb 
exploded kıllıng two people and woundıng two 
others Investigators blamed Israeli forces [5/7 
WP] 
May 10: In Beirut, Pope John Paul II began a 
two-day visit to the country. [5/11 NYT] 
May 12: Hizballah forces attacked an SLA-Israeli 
patrol, wounding four SLA soldiers Israeli war- 
planes responded with attacks on Hızballah posı- 
tions ın the South, killing at least one Hizballah 
member [5/13 NYT] 
May 15: In the “securıty zone,” Hizballah forces 
attacking an Israeli unit wounded three Israeli 
soldiers [5/19 FBIS] 
May 16: Israeli military radio reported that Israeli 
and Hızballah forces clashed north of the “secu- 
rity zone” Three Israeli soldiers and two Hizb- 
allah fighters died 1n the fighting, while seven 
Israeli soldiers were injured [5/19 FBIS] 
May 18: Israeli warplanes bombed unspecified 
Hızballah positions in the South [5/22 FBIS] 
May 19 The Constitutional Court voided the 
elections of four members of Parliament elected 
in August 1996, because of irregularities or fraud 
One of those whose election was voided was 
Minister of Culture and Higher Education Fawzi 
Hubaysh [5/20 WP] 
May 26: Beirut radio reported that Israeli naval 
forces had banned fishing boats from sailing south 
of Tyre [5/28 FBIS] 
May 28: Near Bra'shıt, ın the South, Israeli and 
Hizballah forces shelled each other’s positions 
[5/29 FBIS] 
June 4: Beirut radio reported that a road bomb 
had killed one person near Qılya and Zıllaya in 
the South 16/5 FBISI 


June 13: The UN General Assembly voted 66 to 
tvvo to fine Israel $1 7 mıllıon for the 18 Aprıl 
1996 artıllery attack on the Qana UN base 16/14 
WP] 

June 18: Beirut radio reported that Amal Move- 
ment forces had attacked an Israeli patrol near 
al-Qusayr, 1n the South, wounding several Israeli 
soldiers [6/19 FBIS] 

June 21: On the Bayt Yahun road, six UN 
soldiers were wounded by a land mine during a 
patrol (6/24 FBIS] 

July 1: Hizballah radio reported that two Hizb- 
allah fighters had died ın a clash with Israeli 
forces ın the South [7/2 FBIS] 

July 6: In the South, Israeli and Hizballah forces 
exchanged heavy artillery fire, killing two Leba- 
nese ın the Iqlım al-Tuffah area Beirut radio 
reported that one Israeli soldier was killed and one 
SLA soldier was wounded 1n a Hizballah attack 
on Sujud and Ghizlan posts ın the “security zone ” 
[7/8 FBIS] 

Rockets fired by Hizballah forces landed near 
Naharayya, Israel No casualties were reported 
[7/77 NYTI 
July 14: Beirut radio reported that an Israel 
bombardment had killed two people and wounded 
another ın Bartı, east of Sidon [7/16 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs 
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Apr. 18: At a refugee camp on the Egyptian 
border, Libyan authorities forced some 250 Pal- 
estinian refugees to leave the camp and return to 
Libya The Palestimans had been in the camp 
since 1995 (4/21 FBISI 

May 7: French investigators recommended to 
prosecutors that six Libyans, 1ncluding the broth- 
er-ın-law of Libyan head-of-state Mu'ammar 
Qadhdhafi, be tried in absentia for the 1989 UTA 
airliner bombing over the Sahara [5/8 NYT] 
May 8: Head-of-state Qadhdhafi flew from Libya 
to Niamey, Niger, 1n violation of UN sanctions 
Nigerien president Ibrahim Bare Mainassara met 
with Qadhdhafi, who delivered a speech at the 
city's main mosque calling on Muslims to defeat 
colomalism and impose Islamic values [5/9 
NYT] 


May 9: Head-of-state Qadhdhafi flew to Kano, 
Nigeria, where he met with Nigerian leader Sani 
Abacha [5/10 WP] 

May 12: A Maltese court rejected a request by 
Libya for the extradıtıon of Najıb Hararı, a Libyan 
scientist with UN refugee status Libya accused 
Hararı of drug trafficking. [5/13 FT] 

June 7 It was reported that Libya sent letters to 
famılıes of victims of the 1988 Pan Am 103 
bombing stating that Libya wished to negotiate 
the procedures leading to the trial of two Libyan 
agents suspected of carrying out the bombing 
(6/7 WP] ” 


Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs, Western Sahara 
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Apr. 16: It was reported that the cıty councıl of 
Casablanca awarded a 30-year contract worth an 
unspecified amount to the French consortium 
Lyonnaise ‘des Eaux to operate electrical and 
water distribution systems [4/17 NYT] 

May 29: Campaigning began for the 13 June local 
elections [6/2 FBIS] 

May 30: Spam and Morocco signed an extradı- 
tion treaty. [6/3 FBIS] 

June 3: In Agadir, members of the Merchant 
Marine Trade Union staged a day-long strike to 
protest the murder of union leader Munasir 'Ab- 
dallah, who had been found dead with signs of 
torture a week before [6/5 FBIS] 

June 10: Swaziland and Morocco signed an 
agreement on cultural, economic, scientific, and 
technical cooperation. [6/12 FBIS] 

June 12: It was reported that Morocco had agreed 
to a free trade accord with the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) [6/12 FT] 

June 15: As election results were tabulated for 
the prior week's local elections, the opposition 
Progress and Socialism Party (PSP) claimed that 
utegularities had tarnıshed the elections [6/16 
FT] 


Oman 


See also, Regional Affairs 
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June 18: In Muscat, US secretary cf defense 
William Cohen met with Sultan Qabus to discuss 
bilateral relations [6/19 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs 
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Apr. 24: In Khairpur Tamewali, ın Bahawalpul 
District, unknown gunmen fired into a crowd ın a 
market, kıllıng nine people and wounding three 
others [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharf ordered 
the country's most senior naval officer, Admiral 
Mansur al-Haq, to resign The order was linked to 
charges of corruption 1nvolving the purchase of 
French submarınes [4/27 FT] 

Apr. 27: In the North West Frontier Province, 
residents of Dir protested the scarcity of flour, 
calhng on the government to increase supply 
[4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 30: In Beying, Chinese prime minister Li 
Ping met with Pakistani president Fariz Leghari 
to discuss bilateral relations and plans for China 
to provide technical support for hydro-electric 
projects 1n Pakistan [5/2 FBIS] 

May 3: In Lahore, gunmen killed *Abd al-Ghaf- 
far, leader of the Sunnı militant group Guardians 
of the Friends of the Prophet, while he prayed in 
a mosque Two others were injured in the attack 
[5/4 NYT] 

May 5: Belarus and Pakistan signed an agreement 
on trade and economic relations [5/7 FBIS] 
May 6: In Lahore, police arrested “Azim Tarıq, 
leader of the Sunnı extremist group Sepah-1 
Sahaba (SSP) [5/8 FBIS] 

May 9: In Punjab Province, police arrested 83 
"activists of militant sectarian" groups, including 
23 SSP members [5/13 FBIS] 

May 12. In the Maldives, Indian prime minister 
Inder Kumar Gujral met with Pakistem prime 
minister Shanf to discuss bilateral relations The 
two leaders agreed to release some 4(10 people 
held by each country for minor violations such as 
travel without visa They also reestablished a hot 
line between their two offices (5/13 NYT] 

May 21: The Peshawar-based publicetion The 
Frontier Post reported that Peshawar Province 
courts had released more than 250 Muhajır 
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Qawmi Movement (MOM) activists from jail 
(5/23 FBIS] 

May 23: In Faisalabad, two unknown gunmen 
fatally shot SSP leader Mawlana Ghulam Mur- 
taza [5/28 FBIS] 

May 27: Iftıkhar “Alı Khan was appointed secre- 
tary of defense [5/29 FBIS] 

June 6: The government reported that ıt had 
arrested on 4 June, Naveed Asghar, a suspected 
agent of the Indian intelligence agency, RAW, who 
intended to commit terrorist acts [6/10 FBIS] 

In Lahore, unknown gunmen fataliy shot Fıga-ı 
Ja'fariyya leader ‘Allama Mustafa [6/9 FBIS] 
June 9: In Karachi, unidentified gunmen attacked 
the headquarters of the Haqıqı faction of the 
MQM, killing two people [6/11 WP] 

June 10: Near Multan, unknown assailants killed 
two SSP activists [6/11 WP] 

June 11: Islamabad radio reported that a clash 
between Indian and Pakistani border patrols along 
the “Line of Control” resulted ın the death of one 
Pakistam soldier It was also reported that an 
undetermined number of Indians were wounded 
[6/12 FBIS] 

June 15: Police conducted raids ın Karachi, 
arresting some 30 MQM-Haqıqı activists [6/17 
FBIS] 

June 16: In Karachi, unidentified gunmen fired 
on the MQM headquarters, killing five MQM 
members and wounding three others [6/18 FBIS] 
June 17: MQM leader Altaf Husayn ordered the 
closing of all MQM offices ın Karachi Also, 
police arrested 11 MQM-Haqıqı activists [6/20 
FBIS) 

June 18: In Karachı, factıonal violence led to the 
deaths of eight people, including journalist Man- 
zar Imkanı 16/20 FBIS] 

June 23: Meeting ın Islamabad, Pakistam foreign 
secretary Shamshad Ahmad and Indian foreign 
secretary Salman Haydar agreed to establish 
working committees of officials from the two 
countries to discuss Kashmir, drug trade, eco- 
nomic cooperation, and terrorism [6/24 NYT] 
June 25: It was reported that 5,000 people had 
marched in Quetta, near the border with Afghan- 
istan, to demonstrate against the deportation of 
Mir Amal Kansı to the United States 16/25 WP] 
June 29: Lawyers conducted a nation-wide strike 
to protest the killing of six of their colleagues 
during sectarian violence [7/2 FBIS] 


Authorities arrested Mashrıg journalist Huma- 

yun Far for “supplying sensitive documents” to an 
unspecified country [7/2 FBIS] 
July 1: In Khanewal, near Multan, unknown 
gunmen fired into a market, killing three people 
and wounding two others One of those killed was 
Tehrık-ı Ja‘fartyya Pakistan leader Bandar “Ab- 
bas (7/2 FBIS] 

The parliament passed a law that prohibited 
ministers of parliament from voting against, or in 
any other way contravening, their party’s policy 
(7/2 FT] 

July 4: In Darya Khan, three people were 
wounded ın Sunni-Shi'ite violence 1n which sec- 
tarian activists burned shops and other buildings 
[7/8 FBIS] 

July 5: Authonties indicted the husband of 
former Prime Minister Benazır Bhutto, “Asıf “Alı 
Zardarı, along with 18 others, for the 20 Septem- 
ber 1996 killing of Bhutto's brother Murtaza [7/6 
NYT] 

July 7: In Judicial Colony, Sattokatla, unidenti- 
fied gunmen fatally shot ‘Allama Talab Husayn, 
chairman of the Supreme Council of Islami Dar 
al-“Ulum [7/10 FBIS] 

July 11: Prime Minster Sharif appointed the 
following ministers 

Raja Muhammad Za ‘far al-Haq, Religious and 
Minority Affairs, Zakat and Tithe 

“Abd al-Mayıd Malık, Kashmir Affairs and 
Northern Areas, States and Frontier Regions 

Sayyıd Ghous “Alı Shah, Education 

Mıan Muhammad Yasın Khan Wattu, Parlıa- 
mentary Afaırs 

Rahıd Ahmad, Culture, Sports, Tourism, Youth 
Afaırs 

Mıan “Abd al-Sattar Lalıka, Food and Agrıcul- 
ture 

Raja Nadir Rarvez, Water and Power 

Sadar Ya'gub Khan Nasır, Railways 

Javed Hashmi, Health 

Maqbul Siddiqi, Industries [7/14 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Regional Affairs 
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June 9: In New York, the Amır of Qatar, Shaykh 
Hamad bın-Khalıfa al-Thanı, met vvıth UN secre- 


tary-general Kofi Annan to dıscuss regional 1s- 
sues 16/12 FBISI 

June 14: In Washington, Qatar”s Amır al-Thanı 
met with US president Bill Clinton to discuss 
bilateral relations and regional issues [6/18 FBIS] 
June 16: It was reported that Togo and Qatar had 
agreed to establish diplomatic relations [6/18 
FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Iraq 
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May 5: A Canadian judge upheld a deportation 
order allowing Khubar bombing suspect Hani 
“Abd al-Rahım al-Sayigh to be sent out of the 
country to face trial [5/6 NYT] 

May 12: It was reported that King Fahd had 
approved the establishment of an internet system 
ın the country [5/16 FBIS] 

June 17: Al-Sayigh was deported to the United 
States from Canada after agreeing to cooperate ın 
the 25 June 1996 Khubar bombing 1nvestigation 
[6/28 NYT] 

June 28: It was reported that Al-Sayigh had 
linked Iranian Br gadier Ahmad Sharifi to terrorist 
plots against US targets [6/28 WP] 

July 1: It was reported that Saudi Arabia had 
requested the extradıtıon of 12 Shı'ıte Muslims 
from Lebanon and Afghanistan in connection 
with the 25 June 1996 Khubar bombing [7/1 WP] 


sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 
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Apr 16: Umdurman radio reported that govern- 
ment forces clashed with Ugandan forces “on the 
Nımule route,” killing 300 Ugandan soldiers 
[4/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 21: Several opposition factions signed a 
peace agreement with the government, including 
the Bahr al-Ghazal faction of the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM), the South Sudan 
Independence Movement (SSIM) faction led by 
Rıak Machar, the Bor Independence group, the 
Union of Sudan African Parties (USAP), the 
Equatoria Defense Force, and the Nuba Moun- 
tains faction of the SPLM [4/23 FBIS] 
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Apr. 22: Entrean radio reported that National 
Democratic Alliance (NDA) forces had captured 
the Togan military post, near the Entrean border, 
from government forces [4/24 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: Entrean president Isayas Afewerki an- 
nounced that Eritrean troops were aiding Su- 
danese opposition forces in clashes witk the Su- 
danese government forces He called for the 
overthrow of Sudanese president ‘Umer Hasan 
al-Bashir’s government [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: Sudanese officials reported cleshes be- 
tween Sudanese and Eritrean forces m Sudan’s 
Red Sea State The report said the “Trıtreans 
sustained heavy casualties [4/28 FBIS] 

May 7: Sudenese People’s Liberation Army 
(SPLA) sources reported that Iranian, Iraqi and 
Hutu soldiers were fighting alongside Sudanese 
government forces The SPLA said that several of 
these fighters had been killed or captuced [5/8 
FBIS] 

May 22: Government sources reported fighting 
between government and SPLA forces in the 
southwestern province of Bahr al-Ghazal [5/23 
FBIS] 

June 1: Umdurman radio reported that govern- 
ment forces had cleared the western Kurdufan 
region of opposition forces [6/3 FBIS] 

June 5: The government declined to renew per- 
mission for aid flights to the south, compelling aid 
organizations to cancel flights [6/9 FBIS] 

June 11: The daily Al-Anba’a reported that au- 
thorities had arrested ‘Adıl Mahjub and an un- 
specified number of civilians and soldiers for 
plotting to blow up the parliament building and to 
assassinate political figures [6/13 FBIS] 

June 14: Undurman radio reported that SPLA 
forces had killed 142 people during an attack in 
Bahr al-Ghazal state [6/17 FBIS] 

June 29: SPLA sources reported that SPLA 
forces had captured the southern towns of Shambı 
and Tali from government forces [7/1 FBIS] 
June 30: Government sources reported that gov- 
ernment forces had captured Bantu Airport, in 
Bahr al-Ghazal, from SPLA forces [7/1 FBIS] 
July 9: Umdurman radio reported that the Sudan 
and Ethiopia had agreed to normalize relations 
[7/11 FBIS] 

July 10: It was reported that the Sudan had 
accepted a framework for peace negotiations that 
included a secular state and self-determination for 
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the South President Bashır stated that the frame- 
work was not bındıng The SPLA said ıt would 
not accept the framework unless the government 
accepted 1t as binding [7/10 FT] 


Syria 


See also, Arab-Israelı Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1997 

Apr. 30: The Tel Aviv-based Globes news ser- 
vice reported that the Japanese firm Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries won a $400 milbon contract to 
build a power plant in Al-Zara district The 
government of Japan supplied a $40 million loan 
for the project [5/2 FBIS] 


Tunisia 


1997 
May 5: The leader of the Al-Nahda Islamist 
Movement, Shaykh Mabruk Zurayn, died in 
prison while serving a seven-year sentence [5/16 
FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, Petroleum 
Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iran, Iraq 


1997 

Apr. 26: Turkish military sources reported that 
government forces had killed 23 PKK members ın 
Surt Province and 7 PKK members ın Kıyarbakır 
Province 14/29 FBIS] 

Mınıster of Health Yıdırım Aktuna and Mınıs- 
ter of Trade Yalım Erez, both of the True Path 
Party (TPP), resigned, citing Prime Minister Nec- 
mettin Erbakan's failure to strengthen the secular 
character of his government [4/27 NYT] 

After a meeting with the National Security 
Council, Prime Minister Erbakan agreed to take 
pro-secularıst measures, including further limiting 
access to Islamist schools [4/28 FT] 

Apr 28: In the western province of Bursa, police 
raided seven unofficial religious schools, sealing 
the buildings [4/29 NYT] 

Apr. 29: Greece vetoed European Union financial 
aid to Turkey, citing Turkey’s threat to Greek 
sovereignty in the Aegean Sea [4/30 FT] 


Apr. 30: A court sentenced 122 members of the 
Aczmendı Muslim sect to up to four years’ 
imprisonment for forming an illegal group, insult- 
ing Kemal Ataturk and failing to observe bans on 
Islamic dress [5/1 FT] 

Greece and Turkey agreed to establish a group 
of “wise men” to aid in the resolution of their 
Aegean Sea disputes [5/1 FT] 

May 2: In Istanbul, supporters of Deputy Prime 
Minister Tansu Çıller broke into Flash TV’s 
broadcast studios and destroyed property The 
attack came after Flash TV, an independent sta- 
tion, broadcast a report connecting Deputy Prime 
Minister Çıller”s husband to criminal activity 
(5/3 NYT] 

May 3: MED-TV reported that the Istanbul State 
Security Court had sentenced the editor of the 
newspaper Demokrası, “Alı Zeren, to 20 months’ 
imprisonment and had closed the newspaper for 
one month [5/6 FBIS] 

The Ministry of Transportation closed 
Flash-TV for using “illegally imported and oper- 
ated” equipment [5/5 FT] 

May 7: The London-based MED-TV reported 
that 97 government soldiers and six PKK “guer- 
rıllas” were killed in four days of clashes in the 
southeast [5/12 FBIS] 

May 9: The Anatolia news service reported that 
government forces had killed 148 PKK members 
in three days of raids ın the southeast 15/12 FBIS] 
May 11: In Istanbul, some 300,000 protesters 
filling the area between the Blue Mosque and 
Hagia Sophia demonstrated against the govern- 
ment’s closing of Islamic schools [5/12 NYT, 
WSJ] 

May 20: Turkey refused British extradition re- 
quests for Asil Nadir, to face charges of theft and 
false accounting ım connection with the collapse 
of the Polly Peck business conglomerate [5/21 
FT] 

May 21: Turkey voted against a 37-article UN 
General Assembly convention on international 
watercourse rules The General Assembly ap- 
proved the convention 103 to three, with 27 
abstentions [5/22 FT] 

Prosecutor Vural Savas filed a sut ın the 
Constitutional Court against the Welfare (Refah) 
Party, charging that ıt threatened the secular tenets 
of the State [5/22 NYT] 


May 24: Member of Parlıament Ilhan Akuzum 
resigned from the TIP Two other MPs had 
resigned from the party on 23 May [5/25 WP] 
May 26: The mılıtary announced that ıt had 
purged an unspecified number of pro-Islamist 
officers from its ranks [5/27 NYT] 

May 27: The Anatolia news service reported that 
PKK fighters had raided the village of Cardaklı ın 
Diyarbakir Province, killing four people and 
wounding one other [5/28 FBIS] 

May 30: Member of Parliament Tıldırım Aktuna 
resigned from the TTP, reducing to 275 the seat 
count of the ruling coalition ın the 550-seat 
legislative body [5/31 NYT] 

June 1: Prime Minister Erbakan announced he 
would hand the office of prime minister to Deputy 
Prime Minister Ciller by the end of June [6/2 
NYT] 

June 5: In Kocacimen, in Erzincan Province, a 
clash between “terrorists” and soldiers left 14 
terrorists and one soldier dead [6/6 FBIS] 

June 9: In Cologne, Germany, two Turkish hi- 
jackers surrendered after taking control of an 
airliner en route from Malta to Istanbul The 
hyackıng was reportedly to show solıdarıty with 
Mehmet ‘Al: Agca, who was sentenced to life 
imprisonment for attempting to assassinate Pope 
John Paul Il ın 1981 [6/10 NYT] 

June İl: In Turkey, Albanian prime minister 
Bashkim Fino met with Turkish prime minister 
Erbakan to discuss bilateral relations. (6/13 FBIS] 
June 13: The coalition government announced 
that Deputy Prime Minister Ciller would become 
prime minister on 18 Tune [6/14 WP] 

June 14: Anatola news service reported that 
security forces and "terrorists" had clashed in 
Catak District Thirty terrorists and six security 
officers were killed (6/17 NYT] 

June 18: Prime Minister Erbakan resigned and 
requested that Deputy Prime Minister Ciller be 
named his successor [6/19 NYT] 

June 20: President Demirel instructed Mother- 
land Party leader Mesut Yilmaz to form a gov- 
ernment [6/21 NYT] 

June 30: In Istanbul, three unknown assarlants 
threw firebombs at the Istanbul Water and Sewage 
Admıhıstratıon, woundıng three employees Au- 
thorities arrested 20 “suspicious-looking persons" 
in response [7/1 FBIS] 
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June 30: President Demirel approved a cabinet 
submitted by Prime Mınıster-designate Yılmaz 
[7/1 NYT] 

July 2: It was reported that the government had 
suspended a controversial mosque-restoration 
project [7/2 WSJ] 

July 8: Greek prime minister Costas Sımıtıs and 
Turkish president Demirel issued a joint statement 
pledging to reconcile differences without the use 
of force and recognizing each country's legitimate 
interests ın the Aegean Sea (7/9 FT] 

Ankara radio reported that "terrorists" had fired 
on a minibus ın Bingol, ın the Southwest, killing 
four people and wounding ten others [7/9 FBIS] 
July 9: The Istanbul-based daily Turkiye reported 
that two officers of the Security Directorate Gen- 
eral”s Intelligence Department had been removed 
from their posts 1n connection with reports that 
the agency had been conducting wiretads of the 
members of the Army's General Staff [7/10 
FBIS] 

July 12: Parliament voted 281 to 256 tc approve 
the government of Prime Minister Yilmaz [7/13 
WP] 

July 13: The London-based MED-TV reported 
that 20 government soldiers were killed during a 
clash with PKK elements ın Hakkar: (7/16 FBIS] 


United Arab Emirates 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regiona Affairs, 
Afghanistan 


1997 

June 17: Manama radio reported that US secre- 
tary of defense William Cohen had met with UAE 
president Shaykh Zayid bin-Sultan al-Nuhayyan 
to discuss bilateral relations, regional issues and 
Arab-Israeli relations [6/17 FBIS] 


Yemen 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1997 

Apr. 22: Elections officials announced that 2,306 
candidates from 12 parties were standing for 301 
parliamentary seats ın the 27 Aprıl elections 
(4/23 FT) 

Apr. 27: Parliamentary elections were held A 
soldier at a polling station opened fire or a group 
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of election supervisors, killing five [4/28 NYT, 
4/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: International elections observers re- 
ported that, despite scattered violations, the 27 
April elections were free and fair. Islah, the main 
opposition party, accused the government of tam- 
pering with the vote [4/30 NYT] 

Apr. 30: Outside a vote-counting station, a clash 
between rival factions killed one person and 
wounded four others [5/2 WP] 


May 7: It was reported that the Supreme Elections 
Committee had announced the results of the 27 April 
elections the General People’s Congress won 189 
seats, the Islah Party won 53 seats, and ındepend- 
ents won 59 seats in the 301-seat parliament [5/7 FT] 
May 12: The government of Prıme Minister “Abd 
al-“Azız “Abd al-Ghanı resigned [5/13 FBIS] 
May 26: Muhammad al-Khadım al-Wajıh was 
appointed minister of oil and mineral resources 
[5/29 FBIS] 





ARMENTA 


“Gha-ra-bagh!”: The Emergence of the 
National Democratic Movement in Arme- 
nia, by Mark Malkasian Detroit Wayne State 
University Press, 1996 207 pages Notes to p 
225 Works Cited to p 229 Index to p 236 
$34 95 


Reviewed by Joseph A Kechıchıan 


Few observers of Soviet, Caucasian and Arme- 
nian affairs prior to 1989 foresaw the dramatic 
changes that altered the status of a superpower ın 
the late 1980s Half-a-decade after the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union, many assumed that Mikhail 
Gorbachev—Secretary-General of the Soviet 
Communist Party after 1985 —had been keen to 
see perestroika (restructuring) and glasnost 
(openness) 'ımplemented throughout the Soviet 
Union In fact, the Communists, led by Gor- 
bachev, resisted democratization as best they 
could In the end, nothing could save the monolith 
that was both outdated and inefficient In this 
remarkable study, Mark Malkasian chronicles 
how a modest movement permanently altered the 
smallest Soviet republic, mobilizing its popula- 
tion to undermine whatever power Moscow had 
enjoyed in the Caucasus This 1s also the story of 


Book Reviews 


11 Armenian men who galvanized the Armenian 
population within the space of a single year— 
1988 —and about a national democrauc move- 
ment that forced a change at the top of he Soviet 
and Armenian political hierarchies, by bringing 
up the 1ssue of the fate of Karabagh, a distant and 
forgotten autonomous region nestled within Az- 
erbayan 

Karabagh—spelled “Gha-ra-bagh” 1n the ttle 
to reflect the popular chants ın the streets of 
Yerevan and Stepanakert—was victimized by Jo- 
seph Stalin, who preferred to create “autonomous 
republıcs, oblasts, and eventually distrcts asa 
concession to the national identity of ethnic 
groups" (p 24) The area was entrustec to Baku, 
which held the territory and its populaticn hostage 
to serve Soviet interests In truth, neither Yerevan 
nor Baku was able to help rectify past errors, they 
were challenged by 11 1ntellectuals who espoused 
the cause of promoting larger democratic 1deals 
The Yerevan 11 sympathized with Karabagh and 
demanded that the region revert back to Armenia 
They called for basic political reforms account- 
ability and genume economic improvements 
Levon Ter Petrossian was eventually elected Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Armenia Babgen 
Ararktsyan, Hambartsum Galstyan, Samvel 
Gevorgyan, Samson Ghazaryan, Alexender Ha- 
kobyan, Ashot Manucharyan, Vazgen Manukyan, 
Khatchık Samboltsyan, Vano Sıradegiyan and 
Davıt Vardanyan paıd a heavy price for such 
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dreams More important, the Armenian popula- 
tion that supported them paid an even heavier 
price 

Against mass demonstrations that lingered on 
for weeks and months, Moscow fueled ethnic 
strife that resulted ın new massacres of Armenians 
in the Azerbayanı city of Sumgait on 27 February 
1988 News of the massacres rekindled fears 
associated with the 1915 Turkish genocide that 
has, even after all these years, gargantuan 1mph- 
cations for Armenians Worse than the massacres 
themselves, the Soviet Union's own machina- 
tions, contradictory policies, inaction and, at 
times, silence, galvanized the Yerevan 11 and, 
through them, the entire population of Armenia, 
into action. The sıt-ıns ın the appropriately named 
Theater Square in the capital increased ın fre- 
quency Demands for political reforms were 
added to the calls to shut down the Chernobyl- 
type nuclear reactor and the polluting Nayırıt 
rubber factory Typically, communist Yerevan, on 
orders from a visibly shaken communist Moscow, 
panicked Few noticed that events were altering 
permanently Armenia’s internal balance of 
power Matters were made even worse by Gor- 
bachev’s poor performance in the aftermath of the 
7 December 1988 earthquake The Soviet leader 
was literally shocked when nationalist Armenians 
confronted him during his hastily arranged sym- 
pathy tour Many demanded that Moscow come 
clean on Karabagh, condemn the Sumgait massa- 
cres and recognize—in the spirit of glasnost— 
basic human and political nghts 

Neither Moscow nor Baku, however, recog- 
nized the horror of Sumgait They never apolo- 
gized and, even worse, did not even bother to 
bring the perpetrators to justice This calculated 
silence showed inherent weaknesses in Commu- 
mist behavior and illustrated how mustaken both 
Moscow and Baku were 

In the political arena, Moscow dismissed public 
demonstrations as “street democracy” (p 60) that 
soiled the reputation of genuine nationalists 
Throughout 1988 and despite their disappoint- 
ment, Armenia’s youth kept the Karabagh move- 
ment alive When on 5 July 1988 Khachik 
Zakaryan—a 22-year-old veterinary student— 
was shot by the so-called elite Ministry of Internal 
Affairs (MVD) troops at the airport, Moscow 
failed to do anything about the crime On the 
contrary, on 14—15 July 1988 the national news 


program Vremya broadcast 25 minutes of MVD 
lies What was a nationalist movement quickly 
turned into an anti-Soviet one 

Malkasian brilliantly recounts the year 1988 ın 
Armenia He correctly concludes that the 
Karabagh movement was, 1n part, the direct result 
of the corrupt Soviet system, the abuses of which 
were notonous Despite their many shortcomings, 
the Yerevan 11—as well as their successors— did 
not want an ethnic war Rather, they emphasized 
the necessity to remain focused, which, ulti- 
mately, catapulted Armenia on the road to democ- 
racy To his credit, Malkasian captures that 
essence, ın what certainly 1s a major contribution 
to the literature on Karabagh 


Joseph A Kechichian, Principal, Kechichian dz 
Associates, LLC, Los Angeles 


CENTRAL ASIA 


The Heritage of Central Asia: From An- 
tiquity to Turkish Expansion, by Richard N 
Frye Prınceton Markus Wiener Publications, 
1996 239 pages Appends top 252 Index to p 
263 $34 95 cloth, $16 95 paper 


Reviewed by Svat Soucek 


The conceptual framework of this book 1s what 
French scholars have called “İran extérieur," 
which 1s also the title of chapter 4 of Richard 
Frye's Heritage of Persia, published in 1963 In 
anthropological and ethnolinguistic terms, the fo- 
cus 1s on eastern Iranian peoples, cultures and 
languages (Sogdian, Khwarazmian, Bactrian, 
Khotanese), and on the sedentary civilizations 
which they created The Iranians’ nomadic past 1s 
not glossed over, nor are their chiefly nomadic 
Turco-Mongol neighbors left unmentioned, but 
those aspects remain incidental to the main story 
The cut-off date further emphasizes the Iranian 
focus of the book It ıs not the Arab-Islamic 
conquest of the seventh-eighth centuries, but the 
Turkic one at the turn of the millennium Which 
was to transform this "Iran extérieur" 1nto Turke- 
stan 


The author, dean of American Tranologists and 
professor emeritus at Harvard University, puts to 
good use his erudition, brilliance and nch per- 
sonal experience "Over the past thirty-five years 
I have traveled to Central Asia seven times, and 
spent 1990-91 ın Dushanbe, Tajikistan, teaching 
the ancient history of Iran and Central Asia at the 
University of Tajikistan,” he states ın the ıntro- 
duction (pp 6—7) In a special way, the book also 
reflects the thrust of the author's scholarly career 
the interaction between Persia (shall we say “Iran 
intérieur?) and “İran extérieur ” 

The book succeeds ın demonstrating the com- 
plexity and richness of Iranian Central Asia's 
history and civilization, but at the price of a 
perhaps unavoidable imbalance and incomplete- 
ness Although the Iranians were domunant in 
Central Asıa, much of the tıme they had to 
contend with repeated ıntrusıons The Heritage of 
Central Asia relates Alexander's campaign and 
the fascinating Hellenıstıc kingdoms of Greco- 
Bactrıans and Indo-Greeks that resulted from it 
The Chinese pılgrım Hsuan-tsang's equally cap- 
tıvatıng, and important, narrative of his passage 
through the Buddhist kingdoms of Turfan, Kucha 
and Khotan, or his visit with the khan of the 
western Turks in the Tianshan mountains, how- 
ever, are not mentioned Nor are the legendary 
campaigns which were waged by Eastern Turks 
led by Prince Kul-tegin and subsequently told 
with an epic sweep on the prince's funerary stele 
in Mongolia 

Alongside such reservations, there are also 
many petty quibbles with specific issues Neither 
the bibliographic notes at the end of each chapter, 
nor the “electronic retrieval for subjects, as well 
as authors and titles, [that] make 1t unnecessary to 
load this work with footnotes" (pp 8—9) can serve 
as a satisfactory substitute for a bibliography The 
notes referrıng to Russian titles need greater 
accuracy The illustrations are adequate, but five 
of the book's six maps, extremely desirable tools 
ın a Work of this type, are not 

The Heritage of Central Asıa 1s a valuable 
addition to the scholarly literature on this exceed- 
ingly complex subject. There had been no concise 
history of pre-Islamic Central Asia 1n the English 
langyage, and Frye”s masterly book fills this gap 


Svat Soucek, Bibliographic Specialist, Department 
of Near Eastern Studies, Princeton University 
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IRAN 


Revolution in Iran, by Parvız Daneshvar 
London and New York MacMillan Press and St 
Martin's Press, 1996 1x t 201 pages Notes to p 
214 Bibl to p 225 Index to p 228 $59 95 


Reviewed by Jahangir Amuzegar 


This study would have made more interesting and 
informative reading had ıt been publısked ın the 
early 1980s instead of the second half of the 
1990s, when almost everything ın it had already 
been recounted 1n a dozen or so major works on 
the subject Yet, despite the daunting task of 
coming up with something new to add, the author 
promises to analyze “the causes of revolution 1n 
Iran during the 20th century" (p 2) What the 
reader 1s ultimately offered, however, 1s largely a 
fast-forward account of well-known events and 
processes between 1906 and 1979, without clear- 
ly-shown interactive and causative links among 
them Parviz Daneshvar follows a newly fashion- 
able (but flimsy) hypothesis that the 1979 revolu- 
tion was the latest ın a chain of events following 
the 1906 Constitutional movement, popular oppo- 
sition to the 1919 Anglo-Iranian Treaty Muham- 
mad Musaddıq 1951-53 oil nationalization and 
Khomeinr's 1963 agitation—all based on Iran's 
struggle for political independence, democracy 
and social justice 

This uncritical assertion 1s the latest m a series 
of works by Musaddıg admirers who argue that if 
the latter’s “truly democratic” government had 
not been overthrown by an Anglo-American con- 
spiracy, the 1979 revolution would not have 
happened (pp 10, 35) No convincing attempt 1s 
made in this work (or elsewhere) tc show a 
causative relation between the two disparate 
events 

The specific discussion of the causes of revo- 
lution occupies only the last ten pages of the book 
The author nghtly recognizes that while the 
clergy ın general, and Ayatollah Khomeini ın 
particular, played an important role in the over- 
throw of Shah Muhammad Reza Pahlavi, the 
1979 revolution was not a “religious” or “Islamic” 
revolution (pp 100—101) This conclusion 1s cor- 
roborated by the fact that, unlike Khomeini’s 
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uprising of 1963, the opposition to the Shah's 
regime in 1977—79 was no longer confined to the 
clergy, but included an assortment of secular 
intellectuals, disgruntled landlords, economically 
threatened bazaar merchants, ego-bruised bureau- 
crats and even avowed anti-clerical elements 
Daneshvar correctly relates the ultimate collapse 
of the regime to the loss of its “main allies,” 
although he incorrectly limits the latter to the 
“mılıtary and security forces” (p 199) 

An intriguing point raised by the author—as a 
former young naval officer— s his rejection of the 
Iranian top brass's repeated (and by now almost 
axiomatic) contention that, by February 1979, the 
military was too fragmented and too demoralized 
to obey the high command and support the 
Shapour Bakhtiar government He asserts that 
"the main bulk of the officer corps and NCOs 
[non-commissioned officers]" did not ın fact dis- 
integrate after the Shah's departure (p 177), and 
concludes that the top generals' decision on 11 
February 1979 to declare the armed forces' "neu- 
trality" was “the option to save themselves rather 
than the country" (p 121) 

While the book's main arguments are broadly 
valid, some of its generalized assertions may be 
questioned For example, the author states that 
Ayatollah Khomeini was opposed to women's 
suffrage as being contrary to the Quran and Islam 
(p 53) Yet, he does not explain why this nght 
was included and guaranteed ın the 1979 Consti- 
tution and approved by the Ayatollah himself 
Daneshvar states that the reason the clerics took 
the upper hand in opposing the Shah was that 
"their promises were more liberal and democratic 
than those expressed by other contenders" (p 
191) The author should read Ayatollah 
Khomeinr's Hokumat-e Eslamı (Islamic. govern- 
ment) once again, and more carefully this time 
And, finally, there 1s an astonishing statement that 
*the Iranian revolution was not a true revolution" 
(p 200) because ıt failed to establish democracy 
ın Iran This 1s tantamount to saying that the 
Iran-Iraq War (1980-88) was not a real war 
because 1t produced no victory for either side 

The study contains some clear factual errors 
For example, the length of Reza Shah's reign 1s 
put at 20 (p 6) instead of 17 years (1925-41) The 
first names of Ebteha) and Sharif Emami are not 
Abdulhasan (p 50) and Hassan (p 69), but 
Abolhasan and Jaafar, respectively Oil prices are 


wrongly placed at $2 98 ın 1971 and $9 49 in 
1973 (p 62) 1nstead of $2 18 and $11 65 respec- 
tvely And, finally, the date of adoption of the 
Imperial calendar was not 1971 (p 105) but 1976 
Although the author must have consulted a large 
number of works, his main reliance seems to have 
been on only three or four books as witnessed by 
the frequency of citations from them Some sem- 
ınal works on the Iranian revolution have been 
overlooked totally 

The book 1s edited poorly and even less care- 
fully proofread There are occasional grammatical 
errors and numerous musprints Individuals’ 
names are misspelled Some names are spelled 
differently on different pages and sometimes even 
In one sentence References are attributed errone- 
ously to the wrong people, and works are 1denti- 
fied with incorrect publishers Some authors' first 
names and some newspapers' dates ın the refer- 
ences are missing Regrettably, the author con- 
cludes the study with the trite observation that 
“all non-representative governments are prone to 
some form of revolutionary change [if] certain 
causes and preconditions [are] present within the 
society itself" (p 201) 


Jahangir Amuzegar, Independent Consultant, is 
the author of The Dynamics of the Iranian Rev- 
olution (Albany State University of New York 
Press, 1991) 


JERUSALEM 


City of Stone: The Hidden History of 
Jerusalem, by Meron Benvenistı Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London University of California 
Press, 1996 viu + 263 pages Index to p 274 
$24 95 


Reviewed by Donna R Divine 


Of all the extraordinary characteristics of Jerusa- 
lem's history, none 1s more pronounced than its 
turbulence Facing the possibility of war erupting 
over 1ts political future, the Israeli and Palestinian 
architects of the Oslo peace process ınsısted that 
the determination of Jerusalem's final statis be 
deferred to the last stage of negotiations But the 
difficulty of postponing the 1ssue of Jerusalem 1s 


matched only by the difficulty of 1gnormg it Just 
as current municipal and state policies are in- 
tended to strengthen Israel's claims to the city as 
capital of the Jewish state, so Palestinian activities 
are organized to challenge Jewish sovereignty 
Attachment to the city runs deep despite early 
Zıonıst efforts to dismiss 1ts sanctity and despite 
occasional attempts by various authorities to pun- 
ish some religious communities for darıng to 
assert their claims 

Although classical Zionism considered Jerusa- 
lem a remnant of a dying Jewish culture, Zionist 
ideologues could not resist voting for a partitioned 
Jerusalem as the capital of the newly established 
Jewish state ın 1948 Notwithstanding their own 
ideological proclamations, İsrael”s founding fa- 
thers could not suppress the emotional impulses 
of a heritage which they apparently could not 
fully redefine Long before the age of nationalism, 
Jerusalem served as a contested terrain for Islam 
and Christianity And, within religious communi- 
ties, Jerusalem has divided as often as ıt has 
united because allegiances have never been pre- 
dictably ordered The city has been the cause of 
tension and sometimes violence as secular and 
Orthodox Jews have fought for control over space 
and policy, and Christian denominations have 
battled over the holy places Jerusalem’s capacity 
to trigger violence has overshadowed its ability to 
bring peace 

The belief ın the city’s holiness 1s juxtaposed to 
Jerusalem’s history of violence 1n Meron Ben- 
venisti’s artfully crafted City of Stone The book’s 
subtitle, The Hidden History of Jerusalem, 1s 
intended to suggest that Benvenisti’s account 1s 
reflective of neither the Israeli nor the Palestinian 
perspective But this 1s not a dispassionate analy- 
sis Benvenist'S history does not transform 
Jerusalem into an 1con of nationalist aspirations or 
of religious superionty, rather, it captures the 
viewpoint of the city's streets, of its houses and, 
sadly, of 1ts cemeteries The book's meditations 
on municipal planning, housing construction and 
social interactions are drawn with moral strictures 
anchored ın an angle of vision that only the city, 
itself, could project, and only someone with the 
experience and knowledge of a Meron Benvenıstı 
could recover 

Revered as holy but contested ın ways that are 
profoundly profane, Jerusalem has been the site of 
competing claims almost since its founding Res- 
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idents camouflage their political struggles 1n reh- 
gious language, which Benvenisti traces through 
several centuries but always with a ma or concern 
for the contemporary No aspect of city life 1s 
indifferent to the political clams of ore group or 
another How the population 1s counted and where 
the municipal boundaries are set affect political 
interests and are thus determined by the dominant 
power Discrimination 1s embedded in policy 
making, and, in any era, cultural strategies are 
devised to sustain the dominance of pne or an- 
other group 

Can Jerusalem’s future be different from its 
past? On this point, Benventsti’s bcok creates 
little ground for optimism, but ıt does provide 
some reason for hope Every plan put forth to 
satisfy the conflicting claims has relied on admin- 
istrative techniques to resolve what 1s fundamen- 
tally a political dispute Not surprisingly, 
proposals that stipulate the creation of weak 
administrative structures have proven unsatisfy- 
ing to a population ın search of strong political 
institutions In the context of diametrically op- 
posed collective memories and historical views, 
Benvenıstı argues that no shared resolution satis- 
factory to Israelis and Palestinians can yet be 
imagined, and so none should be praposed Be- 
cause the 1993 and 1995 Oslo accords do not 
configure an ultimate outcome, Benvenisti seizes 
on this silence as promising for the crty’s future 
According to Benvenisti, the bnilliance of the 
current peace process 1s precisely its self-reflec- 
tion—a commitment to a process rather than to a 
well-defined end result This commitment to an 
ongomg dialogue may be sustainable, although 
Benvenisti 1s, by no means, certain I: 1s hard to 
disagree with Benvenisti's judgment even if some 
may find his reasoning less than fully compelling 

Benvenisti writes about the powerful with 1n- 
sight, and about the exploitation and misery 
meted out to the powerless with fluency of ex- 
pression and honesty This is a narrative that 
allows readers to experience as well as understand 
Jerusalem's sad story There are booxs that are 
worthwhile for the 1nformation preseated, some 
for their original insights, City of Stonz 1s a book 
remarkable as much for its ability to inform and to 
explain as 1t 1s for 1ts capacity to move 


Donna Robinson Divine, Professor, Department 
of Government, Smith College 
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PALESTİNE 


The Rise and Fall of Palestine: A Personal 
Account of the Intifada Years, by Norman 
G Finkelstein Minneapolis and London Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1996 xv and 121 pages 
Notes to p 152 Index to p 157 $18 95 paper 


Reviewed by Joost Hıltermann 


This book, which purports to be “a personal 
account of the Intifada [Uprising] years," 1s based 
on four brief visits to the West Bank between 
1988 and 1993, complemented by narrative ex- 
cursions into the application of international law, 
the Gulf War and the fate of the Cherokee Nation 
It can be read 1n at least two ways as a polemic 
written by a Jew who 1s the son of Holocaust 
survivors, targeted primarily at fellow Jews, and 
as a chronicle of military occupation directed at a 
wider audience 

The book works best as an authentic account of 
a personal, though brief, experience in Palestine 
The reactions Finkelstein elicits from his interloc- 
utors are usually enlightening, Samira, an English 
teacher, comes off particularly well with her 
intelligent, nuanced and humane take on everyday 
life during the upnsing Finkelstein 1s also sur- 
prisingly effective in using the Holocaust parallel 
Though often overused by Palestinians and antı- 
Zionist Jews, the comparison between the horrors 
of the Nazis and the Israeli military occupation 
works well when reduced to personal experiences, 
like those of Finkelstein’s mother 

As a polemic, the text suffers from abrasive- 
ness, righteous anger, hyperbole, distortions and 
unwarranted generalizations Finkelstein commits 
the error of assuming that he saw everything there 
was to see during his trips to the West Bank, and 
that what he saw represented reality This leads to 
absurd observations He claims, for example, that 
“many Palestinians are fluent in English” (p 4), 
that “many” homes he visited were “equipped 
with the latest, wide-screen, color models” of 
television (p 6), and that “women wore bikinis at 
the beach” (p 18) The west bank of which river 
did Finkelstein visit? The Hudson? These obser- 
vations reflect his brief immersion into one of the 
wealthiest and most educated communities of the 


West Bank, Bayt Sahur Despite visits to a couple 
of refugee camps, Finkelstein’s Bayt Sahur-cen- 
tered view of the Intifada dominates his narrative 

The mısrepresentatıon also covers his view of 
Palestinians as good incarnate who, moreover, 
show no fear of the army (p 6), have only disdain 
for Jordan’s King Husayn ( p 5), and are “too 
politically astute” to believe Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) chairman Yasir Arafat’s “na- 
ıve depictions,” “idiotic predictions,” and, gener- 
ally, “paternalistic” mythmaking (all on p 23) 
Whatever one may think of Arafat, in the years 
covered by Finkelstein the Palestinian leader en- 
joyed a great deal of popular support Finkelstein 
either carries ideological blinders or cannot see 
beyond the confines of Bayt Sahur, which, ıt 
should be remembered, 1s not a Fatah stronghold, 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
especially, has held sway here, a reality noted by 
Finkelstein only in passing 

Finkelstein’s anger emerges when he speaks 
disparagingly of a Palestinian who has told him 
that his Israeli prison guards occasionally behaved 
lıke decent human beings (p 40) Perhaps Finkel- 
stein should have read more closely Primo Levi's 
descriptions of Auschwitz, which he cites favor- 
ably elsewhere ın the book, to understand the 
Palestinian man’s perspective Finkelstein’s most 
insightful observation is, by his own admussion, 
not even his that “the gentus of the intifada was 
to achieve a near-perfect balance of violence and 
nonviolence, thereby neutralizing Israel’s most 
potent weapon, the army” (p 38) 

One expects a degree of distortion and rhetor- 
ical flourishes from a polemic, and 1f Finkelstein’s 
approach succeeds in converting some of the 
agnostics, then more power to him But the text 
suffers from the additional drawback that Finkel- 
stein favors the sledgehammer approach to intel- 
lectual persuasion, slamming quote upon 
numbing quote ın front of the reader to make a 
point when a lighter touch 1s more likely to yield 
the desired result 

Some might sympathize with Finkelstein's ob- 
sessiveness After all, there 1s plenty of reason to 
be anguished about the terrible injustice inflicted 
upon the Palestinians and the shameful double 
standards that are applied constantly to this con- 
flict But in bludgeoning his arguments untıP all 
life has seeped out of them, Finkelstein over- 
shoots his mark, and, by failing to parlay justified 


outrage ınto effective criticism and prescriptions 
for redress, he foregoes the chance to reach an 
audience beyond those already converted That 1s 


truly a pity 


Joost R Hıltermann is Adjunct Professor at the 
Center for Contemporary Arab Studies at 
Georgetown University 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


The Deadly Embrace: The Impact of Is- 
raeli and Palestinian Rejectionism on the 
Peace Process, by Ilana Kass and Bard O’ Neill 
Lanham, MD and London University Press of 
America, 1997 xvin + 339 pages Index to p 
345 $64 50 cloth, $24 50 paper 

Beyond Peace: The Search for Security in 
the Middle East, by Robert Bowker Boulder, 
CO and London Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1996 
xıl + 190 pages Bibl top 201 Index top 210 
$49 95 


Reviewed by Sheila H Katz 


These are two very different books on interna- 
tional relations 1n the Middle East The Deadly 
Embrace 1s an eminently readable analysis of 
Israeli and Palestinian “rejectionists,” those who 
repudiate political settlement or territorial com- 
promise based on religious or ideological 
grounds Beyond Peace 1s a more abstract musing 
on the need for, and the obstacles hindering, the 
development of “cooperative security” between 
Israel and 1ts Arab neighbors 

The premises of 7he Deadly Embrace are that 
the conflict 1s between two nations, neither of 
which will go away, and that rejection of com- 
promise poses a paramount threat to Israelis and 
Palestinians alike This makes the peace process 
necessary, but, unfortunately, not 1nevitable The 
authors' stated goals are to compare and contrast 
the historical roots, goals, strategies, organiza- 
tions and activities of Israelis and Palestinians 
opposed to compromise Kass and O'Neill ac- 
complish these goals with a nuanced and diverse 
portrait of non-monolithic opponents to peace on 
each side The analysis 15 somewhat encumbered 
by secunty-field jargon of "insurgency" theory, 
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but this does not detract from the authors' overall 
research achievement 

Kass and O'Neill elect to focus ın greater detail 
on Israeli rejectionism as the more recent and less 
understood phenomenon There are already many 
volumes on Palestiman resistance as an en- 
trenched movement engaged ın armed struggle for 
decades The central contribution of this book lies 
ın its illumination of Israeli reyectionism, which 
the authors claim "constitutes a deeply rooted and 
increasingly active insurgency, compiete with a 
unique world view and a fully-fledzed action 
program" (p 75) The authors bring a sense of 
urgency to this discussion stemming from their 
perception that danger from the Israeli nght-wing 
extends beyond derailment of the peace process to 
threaten the very existence of Israel as a demo- 
cratic secular state and of the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) as portent of statehood Missing 
here ıs a sufficient analysis of why a small 
religious minority in an overwhelminzly secular 
state gained so much power over the past 15 
years ! 

The authors achieve a decent sense of interface 
between political and religious identries among 
both Israeli and Palestinian rejectionists They 
grasp the essentially secular nature of both soci- 
eties and the mix of secular and religious opposi- 
tion to the peace process One nuance lost, 
however, 1s the existence of left-wing, progressive 
Orthodox Jewish groups There is a tendency 
of scholars to collude with the media 1n present- 
ing any religious Orthodoxy as svnonymous 
with reaction. This obscures the 1mportant pres- 
ence of devout Christians, Jews and Maslims who 
advocate progressive policies based on their tra- 
ditions 

The authors explore how quirks and vulnera- 
bilities ın Israeli coalition politics feed the con- 
flict For example, in May 1995 two Arab parties 
ın Israel reacted to the Labor govermment’s ex- 
propriation of 131 acres of Arab-owned land by 
submitting a no-confidence motion The entire 
Israeli right-wing Joined forces with these Arab 
left-wing parties The fall of the government 
became imminent when Likud conspired with 
Palestinian representatives they accused of being 


.— 

1 There ıs a brief historical analys.s of the rise 
of the religious right 1n Yossi Beilin, Jsrae! A Concise 
Political History (New York St Martin's Press, 1992) 
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enemies linked to the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nızatıon (PLO) This allıance forced Labor to 
back down from expropriation of land which 
Likud had actually wanted (p 127) Thus, coalı- 
tion politics makes government an end ın itself 
rather than a means for necessary action 

The authors warn of continuing uncritical fi- 
nancial contributions of Jewish- and Arab-Amer- 
ıcan communities that unwittingly support the 
rejectıonısts Some fundraising charities of Amer- 
ican-Jewish communities often explicitly prohibit 
allocation for activities beyond the Green Line 
There are new Jewish foundations, however, that 
specifically support the nght-wing agenda The 
authors seem less aware of Jewish foundations 
created expressly to support a progressive agenda 
(eg, New Israel Fund, Abraham Fund) Nor do 
they mention the most recent shift ın mainstream 
American Jewish religious organizations away 
from uncritical contributions and towards criticiz- 
ing the religious nght, which 1s trying to de- 
legitimize legally the authority of non-Orthodox 
religious leaders 

The main sources for The Deadly Embrace are 
Hebrew- and Arabic-language dailies and week- 
hes and periodicals of Israeli and Palestinian 
rejectıonısts The authors recommend on-line In- 
ternet conversations as a window on extremist 
thinking What makes Beyond Peace less interest- 
ing than the Deadly Embrace 1s the author’s 
reliance on secondary sources Bowker draws on 
books and articles ın the security field, as well as 
on his experiences as director of the Middle East 
and North Africa Section of Australia’s Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade and as former 
Ambassador to Jordan and Tunisia He also makes 
some use of Israeli dailies and weeklies, observa- 
tions of commentators and journalists, like 
Thomas Friedman and Ze’ev Schiff, and conver- 
sations with highly placed officials whose names 
he cannot mention It is more difficult to graph the 
author’s central arguments because of his un- 
wieldy language and organization which tends to 
obfuscate the import of Bowker’s welcome explo- 
ration American scholars will find a detail in the 
acknowledgments quite intriguing, when the au- 
thor thanks the Australian Meat and Livestock 
Corporation for financial support 

The main thesis of the book 1s that peace 
treaties forged without regard for cooperative 
security cannot last Cooperative security 1s de- 


fined as security sought with others, not against 
them İt 1s non-provocative defense that reduces 
the need for deterrence and confrontation and 
bases itself on “habits of dialogue” and “confi- 
dence building” (p 17) The author relies on 
Barry Buzan’s interesting conceptual framework 
of security which takes into account five perspec- 
tives military, political, economic, societal and 
environmental 2 

Bowker maintains that cooperative security can 
be achieved only by leaders who succeed at the 
popular level ın engaging the people of their 
nation in the peace process He investigates the 
possibilities of and the impediments to peace in 
Arab and Israeli political culture Through gener- 
alizations and observations we read that Arab 
political culture 1s authoritarian, patriarchal, hier- 
archical, tightly controlled, with concern for kin- 
ship, group affiliation and 'asabıyya (group 
feeling) (pp 24-25) The author suggests that 
Palestinians are the exception, perhaps due to 
exposure to the Israeli system, because they attach 
importance to the rıght to be heard at meetings 
and demand that Palestinian leader Yasir Arafat 
consult them Among Arabs, he argues, three 
levels of change are necessary for the develop- 
ment of new approaches to security These are 
changes in Arab leadership, governments and 
"audience " “Audience” 1s the term the author 
substitutes for “constituency” because there is so 
little participation by the masses ın decision 
making Policy flows from the top down The 
leadership 1s characterized by “an extraordinary 
intensity of personal dealings" due 1n part to the 
length of rule (p 30) For example, between 1967 
and 1993 King Husayn ruled Jordan, Hafiz al- 
Asad ruled Syria, and Arafat led the PLO, while 
the United States had seven different presidents, ten 
secretaries of state, nine CIA directors, 11 secretar- 
ies of defense and 12 national security advisors 
Bowker assesses Arab political culture as “emotion- 
driven misreadings of the possible” (p 38) 

In contrast, the author observes that ın Israeli 
political culture, policy flows from the bottom up 
Political and social institutions shape the state 
with a high degree of participation, and policy 


nan 

2 Barry Buzan, People, States and Feare An 
Agenda for International Security Studies ın the Post- 
Cold War Era (Boulder, CO Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
1991) 


makers respond to grassroots actıon The author 
tries to explain this by saying that the leadership 
came from Europe and was exposed to 19th- 
century European liberalism, nationalism and so- 
cıalısm What the author omits ıs the more 
remarkable fact that, although the majonty of 
leaders came from Eastern European and Russian 
autocratic and monarchical regimes and had no 
actual experience with democracy or socialism, 
from reading and imagination they initiated one of 
the most unusual experiments 1n democracy and 
socialism | 

Authoritarian regimes find it particularly diffi- 
cult to influence their audiences The Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty, almost 20 years old, 
exemplifies the failure of Egyptian leaders to 
engage their audience in change By way of 
illustration, the author cites the following results 
of a recent poll at two of Cairo’s train stations 
Seventy-one percent of those polled do not buy 
Israeli goods, 75 percent do not want Israeli 
factores 1n. Egypt, 63 percent would not visit 
Israel, 53 percent do not want Israelis to visit 
them (p 50) 

Other concerns of Beyond Peace include the 
asymmetry of power between İsrael and its Arab 
neighbors, high politics concerning mass weapons 
of destruction, low politics concerning water, and 
an unwillingness to address defense strategies, 
human rıghts and minorities on a multilateral 
basis Bowker concludes that, while there 1s a 
need for a cooperative approach to security, there 
are many obstacles to its achievement Normal- 
ization comes not from treaties but from dealing 
with difficult mutual problems such as defense 
and water 


Sheila H Katz is a Professor of History at Berklee 
College ın Boston 


The Six-Day VVar: A Retrospective, ed by 
Richard B | Parker Gainesville University Press 
of Florida, 1996 xix -- 320 pages Append top 
323 Bibl to p 329 Index to p 345 $49 95 


Reviewed by Erika Alin 


Thıs volume explores the causes of the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war, focusing on perceptions and 
motivations among key actors Based on a 1992 
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conference organized by Richard Parker, who was 
political counselor at the US Embassy m Cairo ın 
1967, the book both answers and ra.ses anew 
central questions concerning the behavior of crit- 
ıcal actors during the period leading up to the June 
war Each of the book's seven chapters focuses on 
a central theme or on the policy of a particular 
actor, and presents a synopsis of a parel discus- 
sion among former American, Arab, Israeli, So- 
viet and United Nations policy makers as well as 
an edited transcript of the panelists’ comments 
The format of Parker”s work, the retrospective 
insights of high-ranking 1967 policy makers and 
other experts on the crisis, and the focus on policy 
making and motivations make this book an ım- 
portant addition to the literature on the 1967 war 

Discussions in the work's individual chapters 
are unified by consideration of several 1mportant 
and recurring questions concerning the motiva- 
tions for the actions of Egypt, Israel and the 
Soviet Union, as well as for the relative lack of 
leadership of the United States and United Na- 
tions Contributors’ comments highlight how dı- 
visions and rivalries within respectiva govern- 
ments contributed to policy ambiguities, and how 
domestic political pressures and public expecta- 
tions 1mpacted policy decisions Within Israel, 
different interpretations existed regard:ng policy 
towards Syria during the period leading up to the 
war, and in Egypt conflict between President 
Jamal “Abd al-Nasir and his top military com- 
mander “Abd al-Hakim “Amur contributed to a 
lack of leadership control and unified external 
communication channels Meanwhile, deteriorat- 
ing economic conditions ın Israel had Eeightened 
domestic pressure on 1ts government İn Syria, the 
Ba'th party’s efforts to strengthen its Arab nation- 
alist leadership credentials vis-a-vis internal and 
external challengers contributed to a desire to 
influence Egyptian action against Israel Several 
contributors argue that the Syrian des-re, which 
corresponded to a Soviet conviction tha: Egyptian 
action could deter Israeli raids against Syria (raids 
which could weaken the Ba‘th government), ac- 
counts for the false Soviet intelligence report to 
Egypt regarding Israeli troop concentrétions 

A primary question raised by the existing 
literature on the 1967 war concerns tne United 
Nations’ handling of Nasır”s request for a with- 
drawal of the UN Emergency Forces (UNEF) 
from the Sınaı Whereas some argue that the 
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United Nations did all ıt could under the structural 
constramts imposed on it, others, such as I 
William Zartman and several of the work’s con- 
tributors, contend that "the major efforts required 
[of the UN] to try to preserve the peace were 
not even attempted" (p 80) Secretary General U 
Thant failed both to question seriously Egyptian 
actions and intentions and to serve as a medium of 
communication between Israel and Egypt The 
United States, likewise, did not assume leadership 
ın addressing the escalating crisis, neither unilat- 
erally nor through the United Nations Against 
mounting public opposition to the Vietnam war, 
the Johnson admınıstratıon”s responses to Israel’s 
inquiries regarding its intention to uphold the 
1957 American commitment to freedom of navı- 
gation through the Strait of Tiran were ambigu- 
ous While the United States urged restraint on 
Israel (as well as on Egypt), its policy was 
ambiguous and “the Israelis seemed to believe 
(but ıt was not clear) that they had “no less than a 
yellow light” (p 125) for action from Washing- 
ton Although conference partıcıpants reyected the 
notion of a US-Israeli "conspiracy" against Nasır, 
they supported the interpretation that "Johnson 
had assented, however reluctantly, to the attack on 
Egypt" (p 240) The ineffectiveness of US and 
UN policies, as well as mounting domestic public 
pressure 1n Israel, contributed to the Eshkol gov- 
ernment's departure from its ınıtıal "wait-and- 
see" response to Egyptian actions and its decision 
to launch a mihtary strike 

The Six-Day War concentrates on policy for- 
mulation among the crisis’ central actors during 
the month prior to the outbreak of hostilities Such 
a focus provides an important supplement to 
already existing works which have often been 
more concerned with the role of underlying inter- 
regional and broader ıntra-state developments 
While ıt may be that “it 1s natural for those 
involved ın an action (or 1naction) to see, ın the 
hindsight of a quarter-century, little else that they 
could have done” (p 77), the work’s contributors 
agree that misperceptions and muscalculations 
among the major actors contributed significantly 
to the outbreak of war The Six-Day War draws on 
the insights of high-ranking 1967 policy makers 
to provide an invaluable examination of how 
domestic policy processes, motivations, and pres- 
sures contributed to this watershed event in the 
history of Middle Eastern politics 


Erika Alin is an Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Political Science, Hamline Univer- 


sity 
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Moshe Sharett: Biography of a Political 
Moderate, by Gabriel Sheffer Oxford Claren- 
don Press, 1996 xvi + 1021 pages Bibl top 
1031 Index to p 1065 $120 

Ben Gurion and the Holocaust, by Shabtaı 
Teveth New York Harcourt Brace, 1996 ]xiv + 
260 pages Notes to p 289 Index to p 310 $30 


Reviewed by Amos Perlmutter 


Moshe Shertok-Sharett was one of the leading 
members of Israel's Socialist movement and 
Mapaı Party He was Israel's first mınıster of 
foreign affairs (1948 -56) and second prime min- 
ıster (1953-55) With David Ben Gurion, he 
formulated Israel's foreign policy that guided the 
state and party to the 1967 Arab-Israeli War 
Sharett labored 1n the vineyards of Palestine and 
socialist Zionism for close to four decades His 
ascendance 1n the party was due primarily to his 
role as an outstanding senior Israeli diplomat, 
second only to Chaim Weizmann, president of the 
World Zaonist Organization and a leading Jewish 
Zionist diplomat and statesman Moshe Sharett 
was the symbol of moderate Zıonıst diplomacy, 
its most competent, 1ntellectual defender 
Sharett's was a brilliant political career, cover- 
ing almost an entire half century Although Shef- 
fer focuses on a period of 30 years, from the 
mid-1930s to the mıd-1960s, it is significant that 
Sharett's formative years paralleled the formative 
decades of the Yıshuv and Israel as well as “the 
crucial period ın which the Jews became firmly 
locked ınto the protracted conflict with both local 
Arabs and the Arab states" (p 3) And yet, this 
remarkable person has disappeared from the po- 
litical and intellectual annals of the history of 
Palestinian and Israeli politics, diplomacy and 
international relations His obscurity 1s puzzling 
ın light of his political history, which Sheffer has 
recounted thoroughly and successfully in What 
certainly will be the definitive biography of 
Moshe Sharett It 1s doubtful that any other 


historian or scholar would surpass Sheffer”s pro- 
digious research He has devoted close to 20 years 
of his life and professional career to the study of 
Sharett He has examined every piece of Sharett's 
considerable writings, 1ncluding Sharett' s remark- 
able eight-volume personal diary Other sources 
used by Sheffer are Hebrew and British archives 
and papers, the archives of the Haganah, as well 
as those of Ben Gurion, the labor movement and 
Mapai, the Central Zıonıst Archives, cabinet, 
state and ministry of foreign affairs papers, and 
the private papers of the Sharett family The book 
also includes extensive interviews with Israeli 
political, military and judicial leaders ın the 1970s 
and 1980s 

Why has Sharett disappeared from the political 
and historical consciousness of Israelis and Jews 
while David Ben Gurion has loomed so large and 
glorious despite his critics? The reason 1s that Ben 
Gurion, who was more determined, stronger and a 
greater visionary, overshadowed Sharett in life 
and in death The judgment of history 1s brutal and 
unfair to Sharett He was an elegant, handsome 
and sophisticated man, who trimmed his mus- 
tache and jdid his best to appear as a non- 
Levantine Western-onented leader and diplomat 
ın the very Levantıne Middle East ın which he 
operated Sharett was not a leader, but a sensitive, 
introspective and intellectual man, who admitted 
1n his diary that he did not have the strength and 
political guile of Ben Gurion Sharett was very 
different from the more power-oriented Polish- 
and Russian-born Zionists and socialists who 
governed the country 

There was, unfortunately, no place for such a 
gentleman, a true intellectual, 1n the 1deologically 
determined and aggressive Zionist leadership As 
editor of Davar, the Mapai-Histadrut paper, 
Sharett spent more tıme correcting the Hebrew 
grammar of his authors than accumulating politi- 
cal, economic and social power, ın contrast to his 
socialist Zıonıst colleagues Sharett was not des- 
tined to lead ın an era when, after the Holocaust, 
a Jewish state had to be established with the use of 
brutal forcé to complement its diplomacy, and 
friends and foes had to be persuaded that a Jewish 
state not only was possible, but would survive and 
thrive 

In the history of the Jewish natıonalıst move- 
ment, the Yishuv leadership created a community 
that developed into a state, and an underground 
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volunteer force that developed into the profes- 
sional and aggressive Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
ın the midst of Arab hostility against the fledgling 
state This was the atmosphere during the era 
when Sharett was calling for moderation 

Seen from the perspective of the end of the 
century, the first five decades of the history of 
Israel vindicated the activists, 1 e , the B2n Gurio- 
nıtes On the other hand, Sharett”s 1deas, goals, 
diplomatic strategy with the Arabs, ani realıza- 
tion that Israel must be a part of a world of nations 
and of the United Nations remained steadfast Ben 
Gurıon”s attitude towards the United Nations was 
ambivalent On the one hand, he had a high 
respect for the enlightened world publ opinion 
and saw the United Nations as a significant 
international organization On the other hand, and 
in contrast to the moderate Sharett, Ben Gurion's 
severe criticism of the United Nations’ anti-Israel 
judgments during the era of border -aids and 
retribution (1950—56) was a function of his exis- 
tential security concern, which justified Israeli 
raids as a means to secure a high price from Arabs 
for Jewish blood The difference between Sharett 
and Ben Gurion was not that Sharet did not 
support the policy of retaliation He was opposed 
to its extent, scope and frequency Ben Gunon 
had a vision of a strong Israel with a strong army 
Sharett’s policy of moderation at best could have 
mitigated, but not solved, Israel’s prob.ems with 
the superpowers and the pan-Arabists of Egypt 
However noble and commendable, his policies 
were no bulwark against the political realities of 
the time, namely, the East-West superpower ri- 
valry that favored the Arabs over İsrael, and the 
emergence of radical pan-Arab national:sm under 
the charismatic and ambitious leader >f Egypt, 
Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, seeking to end Western 
colonialism and “Zionist expansion ” 

Although the Ben Gurionites preva_led, they 
had to pay a heavy political price The famous 
Lavon affair that was disclosed in 1961—62 al- 
most tore the Labor Party asunder, and Izd to Ben 
Gurion’s ouster from the party and his political 
demise ın 1963 The Lavon Affair began ın late 
1953 when a group of Egyptian Jew sh spies, 
organized by Mossad and Aman (the ıncelligence 
branch of the Israel Defense Forces), attempted to 
destroy US information services, implicate Egypt 
and damage US-Egyptian relations Tke revela- 
tion of the plot put an end to Ben Gurion's long 
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career and created a serious crisis between the 
Ministry of Defense and the security services 

Sharett, as Sheffer says, "belonged to the cate- 
gory of forgotten leaders" (p 977) It would be 
difficult to argue with the author's statement that, 
“Hn retrospect ıt seems that Sharett’s main poht- 
ıcal misfortune was that he İrved and worked side 
by side with a leader of the caliber of Ben Gurion” 
(p 978) The author goes even further to say, 
“Moshe Sharett emerges as a classical case of a 
national leader who responsibly, competently, and 
industriously participated in building a new nation 
under extremely taxing circumstances, who, 1n his 
own unpretentious fashion, helped to alter the 
historical course of the Jewish nation and partic- 
ularly the segment of the nation that dwelt ın 
Palestine and Israel" (pp 978—79) Certainly the 
labors and efforts of Moshe Sharett made a 
considerable contribution to the formation of the 
Jewish state, even 1f his moderate policies were 
rejected, and he, himself, disappeared from the 
political and historical map of the Jewish state A 
revolutionary-nationalist movement, socialist or 
otherwise, devours its moderates A disciplined 
party and cabinet member, he supported even ın 
the end most of Ben Gurion’s policies that were ın 
contradiction to his own 

In the last sentences of this important book, the 
author concludes, “In a way, like many others in 
the Israeli polity, [Sharett] had been mesmerized 
by his loyalty to the party This deprived him of 
the readiness to fight off the critical attacks by his 
rival And consequently he was politically de- 
feated” (p 1015) This conclusion 1s not correct 
In fact, Sharett was not born to be the leader of a 
revolutionary movement His beliefs, policies, 
and ornentations, however noble, were better 
suited to the latter part of this century, than to the 
middle part It 1s not personal weakness that 
deprived him of influence, it was just the fact that 
he was not fit to be the leader of Israel during that 
critical period in its history David Ben Gurion 
was 

Shabtaı Teveth's, Ben Gurion and the Holo- 
caust 1s an effort to exonerate Ben Gurion’s role ın 
the Holocaust In recent years, journalists, schol- 
ars and Jewish orthodoxy ideologues have at- 
tacked Ben Gurion for his failure to alert and 
mobilize Zionists, the Yıshuv and the American 
Jews and government about the Holocaust Their 
argument is that, as a Zionist, he was more 


dedicated to bringing Jews to Palestine than to 
saving Jewish lives ın Europe This, the critics 
argue, was based upon his Zionist Palestino- 
centrist view, which meant that the building of the 
Jewish state sacrificed everything, and that all 
Zionist efforts, resources and leadership had to be 
dedicated to Alıyah (immigration) rather than to 
the security of Jews outside Palestine The critics 
accuse Ben Gurion and the whole Yishuv leader- 
ship, the Mapai Socialist Party and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine of having failed to alert and 
use the resources of Zionism against the Holo- 
caust because of their dedication to Zionist goals 
“If we look at the debate over Ben-Gurion and the 
Holocaust as a public trial, the prosecution repre- 
sents a wall-to-wall coalition of both right and 
left ultra-Orthodox, traditional religionists, lay 
people, Zionists, anti-Zionists, post-Zionists, or- 
dinary citizens, academics, Jews, and non-Jews, 
flaming heretics, Western leftist intellectuals ın- 
cluding fanatic partisans of the Soviet Union, a 
Hasidic rabbi, a leftist British playwnght, a Ger- 
man historian, and many others—all with their 
own motives” (p 1) 

One of Ben Gurion’s cntics is Tom Segev, 
author of the popular book, The Seventh Million } 
Segev”s challenge ıs that the Zionists did not save 
more Jews than they did because they were more 
dedicated to Zionist doctrines than to rescue 
Teveth targets Segev’s book, refuting every state- 
ment and arguing that Segev 1s a provocateur who 
plays with facts Before Teveth goes on the 
offensive, he explains Ben Gurion's strategy ın 
confronting World War II First, Ben Gurion 
called for “immigration revolt" to flood Palestine 
with European Jews, second, he aimed to estab- 
lish within the Jewish army a group of Jewish 
volunteers from Palestine to combat Adolf Hitler 
the same way the Free French and the Polish 
Army did As the war progressed and Ben Gurion 
became aware of the threat to European Jewry, 
even before the Holocaust took place at the end of 
1942, he coined the slogan “disaster 1s power,” 
which meant that the disaster that befell the Jews 
in Europe would become an overall advantage to 
the Jewish people by helping ensure their future 
survival in Israel Ben Gurion continuously pro- 
posed original ideas for action, but unfortunately 
e 
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the 1mpotence of the Jewish community ın Pales- 
tine severely restricted the execution of his oper- 
atıonal proposals for rescuing the Jews of Europe 

Teveth refutes ın a most persuasive way the 
argument that Ben Gurion did not take action He 
clearly demonstrates the relentless efforts on the 
part of the Zıonıst leadership to alert the 1nterna- 
tional community to the plight of the Jews in 
Europe Teveth asks, what could the little com- 
munity of) 600,000 Jews governed by a foreign 
power, Great Britain, do to influence the Allied 
war strategy and purposes? What sort of eco- 
nomic, political and mılıtary powers did the 
Yishuv have to 1mpose upon the Umted States and 
Great Britain a policy of rescuing the European 
Jewry? Going over Ben Gurion's speeches and 
statements, it 1s quite clear that he was aware of 
the Holocaust as well as of the 1mpotence of the 
Yıshuv ın the rescue of European Jews In fact, he 
harnessed himself to the rescue mission, espe- 
cially to saving children But all came to naught m 
view of Allied policy that ignored, despite avail- 
able information, the destruction of European 
Jewry Although the Allies may not have had this 
information 1n 1941—42, even though recent doc- 
uments found 1n the British archives demonstrate 
the contrary, by 1943—44 the British and Ameri- 
cans had substantial 1nformation on the concen- 
tration camps, the gas chambers and the industrial 
destruction of the Jews 

The whole argument of Segev and other critics 
fails to recognize the fact that for Hitler the 
destruction of the Jews was the second goal next 
to the destruction of Bolshevism and the Soviet 
Union In Hitler's mind Judeobolshevismus, 1€ 
that Bolshevism was a Jewish doctrine, motivated 
him to destroy the Jews and the Soviet Union. As 
practically all historians of the Holocaust have 
demonstrated, the destruction of the Jews contin- 
ued until the end of the war, and the deals between 
some SS members and the Zionist Jeadership to 
save Jews! for money was a concoction of a few 
SS officers who sought mercy as the war was 
coming to an end, and that Nazı leaders, including 
Hitler, overruled any such deals How could a 
small and politically and mılıtarıly impotent 
Yışhuv persuade the Alhes to change their policy 
of "unconditional surrender," which prevented 
making any deals with Hitler? A world indifferent 
to Jews at the time and the Allies as bystanders to 
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the Holocaust share more of the guit than the 
politically 1nsignificant Yishuv 


Amos Perlmutter is Professor of Political Science 
at The American University He is the editor of the 
Journal of Strategic Studies and has written sev- 
eral books on the Middle East 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


The Epic of the Kings (Shah-nama), by 
Ferdowsi Ed by Ehsan Yarshater Tr by Reuben 
Levy Costa Mesa, CA and New Yark Mazda 
Publishers and Bibliotheca Persica, 1996 xlvi + 
423 pages $19 95 paper 


Reviewed by Ahmad Karımı-Hakkak 


First published in 1967, the late Reuben Levy's 
abridged English translation of the Fanıan na- 
tional epic The Shahnameh (variously translıter- 
ated as Shahname, Shahnamah or Shah-Nama) 
has gone through four reprintings, the last 1n 1990 
by Penguin’s Arkana Books Still, ır 1994 the 
book was out of print again, and this prompted 
Ehsan Yarshater, general editor of the Persian 
Herıtage Series, to present that work ın a new 
edition In this edition, Levy's original “Pro- 
logue" and "Translator's Note" are supplemented 
by important new writings that contextualize the 
Work of the tenth-century Persian poet Ferdowsi, 
as well as Levy”s translation, ın light of new 
advances 1n Shahnameh scholarship and criticism 
Since Shahnameh studies have reached new levels 
with the publication of several new translations or 
critical studies, and Levy's translation has re- 
ceived due scholarly attention 1n several review 
essays over the years, the discussion that follows 
places emphasis on the materials adced to this 
new edition 

In addition to a foreword by Yarshater that 
provides some background information on the 
existing English translations of the Persian epic, 
the new introductory materials consist of a pref- 
ace by Amın Bananı of the University of Calıfor- 
ma at Los Angeles and a new introduction by 
Dick Davis of Ohio State University. Bananı”s 
essay, titled “Ferdowsı and the Art of Tragic 
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Epic," was published previously as a chapter in 
Persian Literature, edited by Yarshater 1 Already 
brief and pithy ın its original form, this essay has 
been shortened further by almost five pages, 
leaving out some of the author's most original and 
insightful observations concerning the inner struc- 
ture of the Persian epic Thus Davis's 1ntroduction 
emerges as the most important material added to 
the new edition 

As usual, Davis does not disappoint He begins 
by placing The Shahnameh within a broad com- 
parative perspective, calling ıt a great literary 
work that gives the reader the impression that “all 
human life 1s somehow contained within it,” and 
that “the author has seen both panoramıcally and 
profoundly" (p xxv) He then sets the vast epic 
within the context of Iranian history as a saga that 
“marks a transitional moment" ın which an entire 
culture begins to cast its image 1n a new mold 
Following an outline of Iranian mythical tradi- 
tions, Davis moves to the heart of his argument 
concerning the pattern of movement within The 
Shahnameh Here he offers a perceptive analysis 
of the diverse forces at work within the Persian 
epic 

In the more important mythical portion of The 
Shahnameh, Davis detects traces of two inter- 
twined patterns that may well have governed a 
good portion of Iranian prehistory First, he posits 
a deteriorating relationship between the Keyanid 
kings and their chief vassals and advisors, namely 
several generations of heroes from the house of 
Nariman, ruling in Sistan Second, he detects an 
inherent contradiction between power and ethical 
mind On the basis of the latter, Davis surmises 
the presence of two traditions of kingship in The 
Shahnameh, one derived from the Babylonian, 
pre-Iranian dynasties and tying the institution of 
kingship to the divine sanction of God, the other 
derived from “the practice of the steppe ” Here a 
king 1s acclaimed by his peers and can be re- 
moved if he proves incompetent It 1s in such 
daring, yet entirely plausible, conjectures that 
Davıs”s views of the Persian epic have enriched 
our understanding of Ferdovvsı”s Shahnameh 

Davis’s introduction closes with an assessment 
of Levy’s translation and a brief account of the 
changes that have occurred in Shahnameh schol- 
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arship since Levy worked on it While acknowl- 
edging the inevitable losses that attend the 
abridgement and translation of the monumental 
work and defining document which 1s The Shah- 
nameh of Ferdowsi, Davis remains refreshingly 
mindful of the translator’s ultimate accomplish- 
ment “Probably any reader would have his own 
notions of which passages should be translated in 
full and which summarized, but it 1s fair to say 
that Levy’s version does give a general panoramic 
view of the work which does not traduce its 
essential sweep and force” (p xxxvı) The attrac- 
tive appearance of this new paperback edition of 
the Persian epic not only gives it the potential to 
be popular with general readers but turns it into an 
easily accessible component of a variety of col- 
lege courses on culture and literature, on epic 
poetry or on the study of Persian-speaking soci- 
eties within a variety of disciplinary contexts 


Ahmad Karımı-Hakkak, Associate Professor of 
Persian Language and Literature and Iranian 
Culture and Civilization, University of Washing- 
ton 


My Uncle Napoleon: A Novel, by Iraj 
Pezeshkzad Tr by Dick Davis Washington, 
DC Mage Publishers, 1996 499 pages Gloss 
to p 507 $2995 


Reviewed by Hasan Javadi 


The novel and short story, in their modern form, 
were introduced into Persian literature earlier in 
this century It was ın 1921 that Muhammad “Alı 
Jamalzadeh published the first collection of Per- 
sian short stories, his Farsi Shakar Ast In the last 
two decades, Persian fictıon has reached new 
heights, and many remarkable novelists and short 
story writers have published their works But, 
strangely enough, there are very few works of 
fiction in the field of humor, comedy and satire 
Apart from some works by Jamalzadeh and Sadiq 
Hıdayat and a few later writers, there are not very 
many comic novels in Persian 

The works of Iraj Pezeshkzad (b 1928 and now 
living in Paris) are exceptions ın this respect 
Bubul (1960), a collection of stories, Mashallah 
Khan at the Court of Harun al-Rashid (1971), a 
satirical work in the tradition of Gulliver's Trav- 


els or travellers ın time, and Anternasional 
Bacheh Poru-ha (1984), a hilanous collection of 
17 satirical essays on the Islamic Republic of Iran 
and Iranian expatriates 1n Paris, are only some of 
his works But undoubtedly his masterpiece is Dat 
Jan Napoleon (My Uncle Napoleon), which, soon 
after 1ts publication 1n 1972, was made mto a very 
successful'television series As Dick Davis writes, 
“It 1s almost impossible for an Iranian to read the 
novel without the gestures, voices and faces of the 
actors who portrayed the characters being present 
ın his or her mind Certain of these portrayals, 
especially the actor Parviz Sayad's portrayal of 
the roué with the heart of gold, Asadollah Mirza, 
and the late Parvız Fanızadeh”s portrayal of 
Dear Uncle Napoleon”s servant Mash Qasım, 
have achieved the status of inviolable icons in 
popular Iranian culture" (p 7) 

Dai Jan Napoleon 1s the story of the wnter's 
love for his cousin Leila when both were teenag- 
ers, and ıt centers on the events and people who 
live ın several family homes clustered ın a larger 
house belonging to his uncle (Dai Jan Napoleon) 
Two characters dominate the story the uncle 
whose boundless admiration for Napoleon 
Bonaparte has earned him the nickname of Uncle 
Napoleon, and his servant Mash Qasim The 
former 1s a retired officer who constantly rumı- 
nates over his old adventures, battles and skir- 
mishes with the British troops and ınsurgent tribes 
during World War I Each day he comes to 
identify himself more and more with Napoleon 

Qasim is a Sancho Panza to this quixotic 
character, and he continually elaborates on the 
martial tales of hıs master ın order to reaffirm his 
Napoleonic valor Ironically, though Qasım”s 
motto ın life 1s “never to tell a lie,” he has ready 
answers for every question and claims to have 
taken part ın every conceivable event. 

Uncle Napoleon lives ın his own imaginary 
world, which 1s constantly reaffirmed by his ser- 
vant and others Gradually, he comes to believe 
that he 1s a person of considerable importance At 
the occupation of Iran ın 1941 by the British and 
Soviet forces, he thinks that the British are after 
him He writes a letter to Adolf Hitler, asking for 
help Intertwined with the hallucinations of this 
corgical character are many family intrigues and 
quarrels 

Pezeshkzad admirably depicts a large number 
of characters involved in the story One of these 1s 
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Uncle Assadollah, a carefree lady’s man, who 
once had a trip to America and spent a pleasant 
time in San Francisco Whenever he recommends 
a decisive action in an amorous exploit, he says, 
“Take a trip to San Francisco ” Assadollah 1s the 
confidant of the writer, the young lover, and urges 
him to circumvent the action of his Uncle Napo- 
leon (who 1s planning to marry his daaghter to a 
different cousin) by eloping with Leila But the 
“trip to San Francisco” never materializes, and 
Leila 1s forced to marry the other cousin The 
heartbroken lover leaves for Europe to pursue his 
studies Upon his return, however, he meets 
Qasim at a party Uncle Napoleon has died, and 
the servant has become a wealthy man because of 
some land speculations Still repeating his old 
motto and his wild tales, Qasim has now become 
the great anti-British “champion ” 

Farcıcal comedy and satire blend cariously ın 
this novel, with the former being the dominant 
element Some of the characters are setırıcal, but 
in this respect they vary greatly Uncle Napoleon 
and Qasim create an atmosphere o: lies and 
deceit, which may have been intended t» represent 
a microcosm of an autocratic government and its 
society One boasts of acts of bravery that were 
never carried out, and the other tries :o validate 
and perpetuate them with constant <ffirmation 
Uncle Napoleon’s claims always seem to suit the 
demands of the age It 1s 1ronic that, although he 
was a reactionary royalist during the Constitu- 
tional Revolution, he portrays himself as a great 
“champion” of the Constitution In this respect he 
ıs very similar to Sadıq Hıdaya”s “Haj 
Agha”—a vvell-to-do cheat and a vvould-be polı- 
tician, who has done not a single good deed 1n his 
lıfe, but who 1s always talking abou his great 
achievements 

Uncle Napoleon represents all the foibles and 
characteristics of his own specific class His fear 
of the British and the fact that ın everything he 
sees a conspiratorial plot 1s not peculrar to hım 
There are people ın Iran who still believe that the 
Iraman government 1s run by foreign powers 
Though it may seem very bizarre to a Western 
observer, this 1s a well-known phenomenon in 
Iranian society, and there are many individuals 
who are convinced that much of the recent history 
of Iran has been engineered from the outside, and 
most likely from Britain and more recently from 
the United States Pezeshkzad has written else- 
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where of “how after the novel was published 
varıous ındıvıduals would ask hım how he had 
known so ıntımately about the speaker's father or 
grandfather, so convinced were they that this 
father or grandfather must have been the model 
for Uncle Napoleon" (p 8) 

In spite of the distorting and exaggerating 
murror of farce and satire, there are individuals 
who consider the novel to be a “real” depiction of 
the political scene of Iran Not only Uncle Napo- 
leon but most of the other characters are created 
superbly The interest of the novel lies in the 
overall depiction of the characters, their com- 
ments on human life and the author’s realistic 
description of contemporary Iranian life 

Dick Davis's translation, as are most of his 
earlier works, 1s fluent and accurate He 1s very 
much at home with the style of Pezeshkzad, and 
he renders it admirably into an English that 1s 
neither too formal nor too colloquial My Uncle 
Napoleon ıs an outstanding classıc of lranian 
fiction 


Hasan Javadi, Classics Department, George 


Washington University 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


America and Egypt: From Roosevelt to 
Eisenhower, by Matthew F Holland Westport, 
CT Praeger Publishers, 1996 xxxu + 174 pages 
Bibl top 180 Index top 187 $55 


Reviewed by Douglas Little 


Few issues from the recent past have been the 
focus of as many scholarly books and articles over 
the last decade as the stormy US relationship with 
Egyptian president Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir that was 
punctuated by the Suez crisis Although Matthew 
Holland’s America and Egypt From Roosevelt to 
Eisenhower contains one or two interesting nug- 
gets mined from archives on both sides of the 
Atlantic, this monograph confirms the view that 
the law of diminishing returns has finally hit what 
was once one of diplomatic history’s growth 
industries 


In his preface, Holland pronounces most of the 
existing literature badly flawed and promises to 
“set the record straight” on everything from the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s (CIA) role in Na- 
sir’s coup d’état to the origins of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, which some readers may be surprised to 
learn “became the blueprint for the 1991 Gulf 
War" (xuı-xıv) What he delivers, however, 1s a 
slim volume of garden-variety commentary about 
some well-travelled historical terrain, spiced with 
one or two glaring factual errors To set the record 
straight at the start, Dag Hammarskjold was not a 
“stoic Dane” (p 95) but rather an epicurean 
Swede, and the “notorious” (p 129) Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution was passed ın 1964 and not in 
1965 

Holland’s interpretation of American-Egyptian 
relations from 1945 to 1960 1s almost as erratic as 
his handling of historical facts His overarching 
hypothesis—that most of Washington’s troubles 
with Cairo stemmed from the failure of US policy 
makers to understand what L Carl Brown has 
called “the rules of the game” for international 
politics ın the Middle East—1s certainly provoc- 
ative Holland, however, would have done well to 
make those rules the explicit analytical frame- 
work for his book Likewise, Holland’s claim that 
America’s fear of Communism and its fascination 
with nation building predisposed US officials to 
embrace dictators and shun democracy in the 
Middle East and elsewhere ın the Third World has 
about ıt the ring of truth, but he never applies this 
insight systematically to President Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s volatile relationship with Nasir In short, 
far from giving us a bold new interpretation of an 
old story, Holland has written a quirky and 
sometimes self-contradictory book that 1s unlikely 
to outsell the earlier accounts he criticizes SO 
frequently 

Holland's prologue and first two chapters 
briefly survey Franklin D Roosevelt's and Harry 
S Truman's policies towards Egypt and raise 
almost as many questions as they answer His 
four-page account of the Roosevelt era, for exam- 
ple, makes the obvious point that the lofty rhetoric 
of the Atlantic Charter was inconsistent with 
Bntam's self-serving imperial objectives ın 
Egypt, but he never makes it clear whether King 
Faruk or other Egyptians called this ınconsıstency 
to Roosevelt's attention Holland's examination 
of the Truman admınıstratıon”s plans for a "New 


Deal” 1n Egypt likewise seems somewhat out of 
focus On the one hand, Holland gives Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson high marks for advocating 
a reformist agenda ın Cairo, but on the other, he 
gives Acheson”s chief Middle East expert, George 
McGhee, failing grades for his knee-jerk antı- 
Communism and for his disdain for Third World 
nationalism, attitudes that McGhee shared with 
his boss And, despite what he promises in his 
preface, Holland sheds little new light on the 
CIA's role 1n Nasir s seizure of power in July 
1952, though he does succeed 1n muddying the 
waters a bit by praising Acheson for understand- 
ing that "Egyptian nationalism had to be ap- 
peased" (p 34) 

The rest of the book, which deals with the 
Eisenhower admınıstratıon”s fruitless efforts to 
come to terms with Nasir's brand of revolutionary 
nationalism, 1s plagued by Holland's casual use of 
loaded words lıke “appeasement” and by his 
ambiguous assessments of a variety of policy 
makers, the policies they made, and the historians 
who have written about both In one breath, for 
example, Holland calls Nasir “a sımple man,” and 
then describes him two sentences later as “a man 
of many contradictions” (p 54) Two chapters 
Jater, Holland asserts that “the Aswan fiasco” has 
been “overlooked by scholars,” and then cites ın 
his footnote three scholars whose accounts focus 
on the role of the High Dam ın tnggering the 1956 
Suez crisis (p 92) And, in perhaps the most 
bizarre example of historical second-guessing 1n a 
good long while, Holland takes Eisenhower to 
task for not using the Sixth Fleet to prevent 
Britain and France from intervening ın the Suez 
crisis m November 1956 Does Holland really 
believe that Eisenhower should have used the US 
Navy against the British and the French at the 
very moment that the Soviet leader, Nikita 
Khrushchev, was rattlıng nuclear sabers at Prime 
Ministers Anthony Eden and Guy Mollet? 

Holland”s final two chapters examine the rise 
and fall of the Eisenhower Doctrine from 1957 to 
1960 He reminds us, quite accurately, that Ersen- 
hower's doctrine failed because its anti-Commu- 
nist rationale was not subtle enough to cope with 
the complexities of what the late Malcolm Kerr 
once called "the Arab Cold War" And Holland 
points to the central irony of American-Egyptian 
relations during the 1950s By the end of the 
decade, Nasır and Eisenhower had buried the 
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hatchet and joined forces against Iraq's “Abd al- 
Karim Qasim and his Communist supporters 
These insights notwithstanding, this reviewer 
found America and Egypt unsatisfying Like most 
academics bent on transforming a freshly minted 
dissertation into a monograph, Holland 1s a little 
too eager to dismiss other scholars as straw men 
and women Less forgivable are his factual errors, 
his confusing use of World War II analogies, and 
his interpretive non-sequiturs Readers wanting to 
set the record straight about the rules oz the game 
in the Middle East and other matters would do 
well to consult recent works by Erika Alin, Irene 
Gendzier and Burton Kaufman, not to mention the 
older works cited in Holland’s bibliography 


Douglas Little 1s Professor and Chair of the 
Department of History at Clark University 


Britain and the Politics of Modernization 
in the Middle East, 1945-1958, by Paul W T 
Kingston Cambridge Cambridge University 
Press, 1996 xı + 157 pages Notes -o p 183 
Bibl top 188 Index to p 191 $5495 


Reviewed by Jon B Alterman 


A great deal has been written about post-World 
War II international diplomacy in tke Middle 
East, much of it concentrated rather narrowly on 
political and military issues Economic relations 
have received very little attention, and economic 
development issues less still Publication of Paul 
Kingston’s book ıs, therefore, espec ally wel- 
come 

This book 1s an institutional history of the 
Development Division of the British Middle East 
Office (BMEO) in the post-war period. Kingston 
begins by discussing British Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin’s desire to promote sweeping re- 
gional development schemes ın the M.ddle East 
after World War II, and how those efforts ran 
aground on problems of insufficient funding He 
then describes how British attention. turned. to 
low-cost, small-scale pilot projects and technical 
assistance ın the early 1950s By remaining a 
small organization of highly skilled tezhnıcıans, 
the BMEO was able to maintain a lcw profile 
while providing valuable technical assıstance to 
Arab governments Such assistance, Kingston 
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tells the reader, was especially significant ın the 
fields of forestry, statistics and rural credit—none 
of them headline-grabbing, but all of them the 
stuff on which development 1s built 

The heart of this book 1s a set of case studies 
concentrating on Iran, Iraq and Jordan The last 1s 
by far the best and most informative Kingston 
recounts how, 1n 1951—52, the British government 
ınsısted on the creation of a nine-person “devel- 
opment board" before granting technical assis- 
tance to Jordan The board consisted of six 
Jordamans and representatives of the British and 
US governments and the United Nations. Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA), with the Briton 
serving as Secretary General While the board was 
intended to coordinate Jordanian development, it 
soon became a forum for a rivalry between British 
and US schemes to develop the Yarmuk River As 
the operations of the US technical assistance 
program—Point IV— grew 1n Jordan, US plan- 
ners came to regard the board as "a diabolical 
device to give the British. control of Point IV 
funds" (quoted on p 132) The Bntsh relin- 
quished control over the development board ın 
early 1956, partly ın response to suggestions from 
the World Bank Subsequent development efforts 
remained generally uncoordinated between the 
foreign interests 1n Jordan, with the United States, 
United Kingdom and UNRWA running their pro- 
grams independently The result was an "advice 
war" (p 135) between the various foreign par- 
ties— one ın which the British were able to make 
significant contributions 

Kingston Judges the Jordan program to have 
been the high-water mark of the BMEO's suc- 
cesses This success was due 1n Jarge part to the 
modesty of the British approach, which concen- 
trated on institution building rather than “funnel- 
ling large amounts of funds and technicians into 
the country as a way of creating the conditions for 
economic ‘take off, ” as he describes the US 
approach (p 152) The result, Kingston asserts, 
was the creation and promotion of state institu- 
tions which could steer Jordanian development ın 
the future 

Useful as Kingston’s work 1s, it would have 
been even more useful had it contained more 
about the domestic contexts in which these devel- 
opment plans were pursued The book relies 
almost entirely on British and US documentation, 
and as such reflects the concerns of Western 


powers much more clearly than the concerns of 
the people those powers were ostensibly trying to 
help The exception to this ıs the chapter on 
Jordan, which 1s strengthened significantly by its 
greater sense of local context 

This book would also have been more useful if 
ıt had had more hard numbers ın ıt Kingston 
reminds the reader several times that the Amer- 
can Point IV program in Jordan dwarfed the 
British effort ın money and technicians, but this 
reader was unable to find figures ın the text which 
allowed comparison of the US and Bnitish pro- 
grams 

Such criticisms do not diminish the importance 
of this book as one of only very few sources for 
those interested ın the process of economic devel- 
opment ın the Middle East m the post-war period 
The points where this book sparkles—especially 
the section on Jordan—will hopefully inspire 
others to make much needed efforts to add to the 
literature on this subject 


Jon B Alterman has recently completed a dısser- 
tation at Harvard titled Egypt and American 
Foreign Assistance, 1952-1956 


Flight of the Lavi: Inside a U.S.-Israeli 
Crisis, by Dov S Zakheim Washington, DC and 
London Brassey”s, 1996 xvu + 258 pages 
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Reviewed by Sanford R Silverburg 


Although there exists a "special relationship" 
between the United States and Israel, absolute 
agreement between the two 1s, by the very nature 
of international relations, entirely unrealıstıc Ex- 
emplifying the oscillating nature of negotiations 
between the United States and Israel 1s the Flight 
of the Lavi, a personal memoir of a mid-level 
American bureaucrat with the Department of 
Defense (DoD) who comments on the US deci- 
sion to put pressure on the Israeli political and 
mılıtary establishment to halt production of a Jet 
aircraft 

Early ın 1980, the Israelis approached the 
Unıted States to co-produce an attack fighter 
aircraft that would enhance the Israeli air defense 
capabılıty The Israeli financial contribution, they 
anticipated, would be fulfilled by diverting some 


of Israel's Foreign Military Sales (FMS) credits to 
the project The Ünited States, ın an attempt to 
protect a segment of its national economy, sought 
to persuade the Israelis to purchase stock equip- 
ment or a customized version of a US-produced 
aircraft rather than allow Israel to develop ınde- 
pendently its own military aircraft capability 
When all was said and done, however, the plane 
ended up deserving an American trademark since 
almost the entire aircraft resulted from American 
technology and manufacture The core issue here, 
namely, technology transfer between alhes, was 
complicated by the financial factor While weap- 
onry's principal use 1s functional, this 1s not the 
only consideration in its development Other con- 
siderations include usefulness, integration into a 
defense arsenal and, perhaps more importantly, 
the expense involved mn the system’s development 
and its ımpact on the national economy 

The author, Dov S Zakheim, was placed ın 
charge of a study group that examined the feası- 
bility of the proposed aircraft, named Lavi (He- 
brew for lion cub) After a careful review, 
Zakheim opposed the Israeli plan While the book 
discloses a great deal of the on-going political 
battles both ın the United States and Israel regard- 
ing the aircraft, 1t gives little detailed information 
about the substance of the author’s opposition to 
the project, technical or otherwise, aside from a 
cost-effectiveness perspective Even his boss, 
Fred Iklé, US undersecretary of defense, sought 
an analytic basis for opposition, which, admıt- 
tedly, the Israelis made difficult to obtain The 
author also discusses the pressures leveled on him 
and his family Since he 1s an Orthodox Jew, his 
public position in opposition to something the 
Israelis wanted was viewed by some as a form of 
ethnic treason 

Controversy abounded regarding the Lav: pro- 
gram, not just between the two governments but 
within the Israeli bureaucracy as well, largely 
because of the effect the program had on Israel’s 
national budget From April 1985 through 1987, 
US staffers, including the author, were briefing the 
Israelis with a strongly negative report on the 
project The US review was based largely on 
production costs and American budgetary con- 
strajnts From the American perspective, the F-16 
built by General Dynamics was a viable alterna- 
tive to the Lavi aircraft The Department of 
Defense’s decision, however, ran against that of 
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the US Congress, a twist in the story that 
Zakheim, for some reason, fails to mertion Con- 
gress had allocated for the project vp to $17 
billion from FY 1985 through FY 1987. Funding, 
actually, was for jobs ın the United States, but 
$250 million per fiscal year would have ended up 
in Israel To pressure Israelis not to p-oduce the 
aircraft, the United States slowed down the pro- 
cess of awarding contracts for the project But by 
May 1986 the Israeli Aircraft Industry had a 
prototype in production During the course of 
negotiations, along with the accomparying poli- 
tics, the Israelis engaged ın pressure tactics that 
simply enraged the Department of Defense but 
apparently not the Congress They advertised ın a 
Chilean military publication that the Lavi was an 
Israeli-produced aircraft available for export, 
which was an outright contravention of third- 
party production agreements 

Bargaining from a position of both political and 
financial strength, the Amencans protracted the 
discussions and thus brought the Israeis to their 
business knees by December 1986 By he middle 
of December, the Americans went on record pub- 
licly calling upon Israel to end the prog-am 

The reader learns that defense, no matter how 
important to a nation’s security, 1s ultimately tied to 
an actual price tag The Israelis were able to 
produce the plane, but, because of rising labor costs 
ın Israel, and without continuous American lar- 
gesse, were unable to produce the required numbers 
of aircraft needed for the auforce What aircraft 
were ultimately produced were then relegated as 
test vehicles for advanced avionic systems 

Without some kind of theoretical construct, 
Flight of the Lavi remains an interesting case study 
for a comparative public policy analysis But a 
number of questions and issues remaın, particularly 
the ongoing bargaining between Congress and the 
Department of Defense and the relaticnship that 
government contractors had with each 


Sanford R Silverburg is Professor o^ Political 
Science at Catawba College 
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Reviewed by Patrick Seale 


This volume completes Eliezer Tauber’s trilogy 
on the Fertile Crescent before, during and after 
World War I (Two earlier volumes, published by 
Frank Cass 1n 1993, were The Emergence of the 
Arab Movements and The Arab Movements in 
World War 1) 

The trilogy 1s a valuable study of Arab politics, 
clandestine as well as overt, 1n the early decades 
of this century, and a tribute to Tauber's stamina 
ın combing the British, French and Israeli records, 
as well as Arab political memoırs, doctoral dis- 
sertations, newspapers, periodicals and numerous 
collections of documents Taken together, the 
three volumes constitute a unique resource for 
students of the period It 1s doubtful whether 
anyone else will choose to cover the ground with 
the same thoroughness again This last volume 
includes no fewer than 50 pages of notes 

The prime actors in Tauber”s story are two 
Arab secret societies, Al-Fatat (The Youth) and 
Al-‘Ahd (The Covenant, which soon split into 
Iraq: and Syrian branches) They were founded to 
contest Ottoman rule but became dedicated after 
World War I to fighting for Arab independence 
against the imperial interests of Bntain and 
France Their most prominent members were 
officers who had served ın the Ottoman army 
during the war or who had defected ın order to 
participate in the Arab revolt Once the war was 
over, they became the real driving force behind 
Prince Faysal Ibn Husayn’s short-lived Syrian 
state (1918-20), compelling him to adopt intran- 
sigent positions which led to the final showdown 
with France and the rout of the nationalists In 
Iraq, however, the nationalists’ agitation against 
the Brıtısh and their repeated attempts at rebel- 
lion—their conquest of Dayr al-Zur on the Syrian- 
Iraqi border, their brief seizure of Tal’afar, and 
then the tribal revolt ın the Middle Euphrates— 
contributed powerfully to persuading a reluctant 
Britain to establish a local government in Iraq 
Indeed, once Faysal was brought to the Iraqi 
throne, the nationalist Iraqi officers were allowed 
to return home, where they were rehabilitated and 
formed the backbone of the ruling establishment 
right up to the overthrow of the Hashemite mon- 
archy 1n Iraq in 1958 

Tauber contributes much important detail and 
changes of emphasis to a story which 1s largely 


familiar He underlines the dominant role of Iraqi 
officers such as Yasın al-Hashımı ın the running 
of Syna before the establishment of the French 
Mandate, and the way this led to tensions between 
Iraqi and Synan officers He shows how the 
conquest of Dayr al-Zur by Al- 'Ahd al- ‘Iraqi had 
the paradoxical consequence of keeping the whole 
Dayr al-Zur region (and the oil subsequently 
discovered there) within Syria rather than within 
Iraq He throws fresh light on the Battle of 
Maysalun (July 1920), which sealed the fate of the 
Syrian natıonalısts, and on the Battle of Tal”afar, 
whıch was the opening round ın the long, abor- 
tive, but ultimately rewarding, confrontation be- 
tween the Iraqi natıonalısts and the British 

Tauber's strength lies in his mastery of the 
archives, but his work 1s not without weaknesses 
Instead of welding his material mto a single 
narrative, ın which Faysal, Al-Fatat, Al-'Ahd, the 
Committee for National Defense, and various 
other parties, political clubs and personalıttes all 
play their part, he gives them separate treatment 
and 1s, therefore, forced into a repetitious retelling 
of the same events, as, for example, ın his account 
of Maysalun A more serious complaint 1s that the 
book tends to be a nose-to-the-ground history— 
who met whom where—as written by an intelli- 
gence officer rather than a historian 

One misses the broad generalization, the telling 
insight, the explanatory synthesis, or, indeed, any 
attempt to get inside the skin of his characters and 
explain the tensions and conflicting loyalties with 
which they had to wrestle at that moment of great 
change, as the Ottoman empire collapsed and 
Arab dreams and ambitions came hard up against 
the higher interests of the victorious allies 

While the book 1s on the whole meticulously 
objective, in his last few pages Tauber, in the 
spirit of the late Eli Kedourie and perhaps with an 
eye to the present, arms a somewhat tendentious 
blow at pan-Arabısm The activists may have 
preached Arab unity, he says, but, when 1t came to 
the practice of politics, they reverted to being 
particularist—HijJazis, Iraqis, Lebanese, Palestin- 
ans and Synans "When the peoples of the Fertile 
Crescent faced the choice," he concludes, "they 
preferred separate states" (p 334) But did they 
ever have a real choice? This reviewer, for one, 
does not think so 


Patrick Seale is a Senior Associate Member of St 
Antony's College, Oxford, and the author of The 
Struggle for Syria (1965, revised 1986) and Asad 
of Syna The Struggle for the Middle East (7988, 
revised 1995) 


Over-stating the Arab State: Politics and 
Society m the Middle East, by Nazih N 
Ayubi London IB Taurıs, 1995 xın * 459 
pages Bibl to p 495 Index to p 514 £45 


Reviewed by Michael C Hudson 


Every decade or so in the field of Middle East 
politics a book of singular importance appears 
This 1s such a book Studying 1t—and ıt deserves 
close study—we realize what an enormous loss 
Middle Eastern studies suffered with Nazih N 
Ayubi’s untimely death ın 1996 This reviewer 
knows of no recent work that displays the theo- 
retical breadth and depth, the analytical sophisti- 
cation and the empirical richness of Ayubi's final, 
and genuinely magnum, opus 

The dust-jacket describes this book as a “text- 
book”, that 1s far too modest Rather, it 1s a 
sustained theoretical meditation on the dynamics 
of contemporary Arab politics From the pun ın its 
title to the 35-page bibliography, this study 1s an 
intellectual delight Among its many virtues 1s its 
seamless integration of Arab scholarly perspec- 
tives with those of the more familiar Western 
writers Ayubi’s nuanced attention to the mean- 
ings and etymology (be ıt Arabic, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish or Turkish) of key concepts 
like state, civil society, pluralism, democracy (in 
varying degrees), the public and private spheres, 
and corporatism 1s not a demonstration of erudi- 
tion for its own sake, but rather serves to clarify 
the debate on these issues which, as we all know, 
can get bogged down all too often ın definitional 
swamps 

Ayubı begins with a masterly summary of the 
“debate on the state” ın contemporary political 
science His most useful contribution here 1s his 
discussion of the non-individualistic conceptions 
of the state developed ın Islamic thought and by 
contemporary Arab political scientists. He pre- 
views the argument to come by laying out his 
thesis that the Arab state today 1s weaker than it 
seems because it 1s suffering from a crisis of 
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"hegemony " His preference of "hegemony" to 
"legitimacy" (the latter term 1n his view »eing too 
tied to Western liberal values) reflects che influ- 
ence of Gramsci Politics ın Arab societies 1s “not 
characterized by an orderly process of aggregat- 
ing demands but by acts of capturing the state and 
acts of resisting the state" (p 25) Then follows a 
pair of historical chapters delineating the origins 
of the Arab-Islamic state and state-formation 1n 
the modern era, with 1ts Western colonialist 1m- 
prnt Another pair of chapters considers first, the 
dissonance between national-communal (pan- 
Arabist) and territorial conceptions of the Arab 
state and, second, the explanatory significance 
(and interrelationships) of “political culture" and 
"political economy" factors on state political be- 
havior Ayubi then presents two chapters that 
compare the "radical populist republıcs” and the 
"conservative, kin-ordered monarchies” In the 
concluding chapters, Ayubı turns his analytic 
searchlight on four key processes that drive con- 
temporary Arab politics cıvıl-mılıtary relations, 
bureaucratic growth, economic liberalization and 
stirrings ın civil society All four discussions are 
superb Insights abound, for example, on mılıtary- 
industrial and military-tribal connections, the in- 
verse relationship between bureaucratic control 
capabilities and development capabilities, the re- 
lation between political liberalization and eco- 
nomuc crises, and the utility of a mixed (public- 
private) economy for sustaining authontananism 

Finally, Ayub: draws all the threads ın this vast 
tapestry together ın a succinct concluding chapter 
on “the “Strong”, the “Hard”, and the ““terce” ” 
Most Arab states are “fierce” (“mukhabarat 
states”) but they are not strong —appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding This 1s because 
generally they have failed to accomplish their 
developmental goals, and also because their “ex- 
tractive capacity” 1s not very good Althaugh they 
can regulate and coerce to a fault, thev cannot 
collect taxes very effectively In short they lack 
the hegemony (or what this reviewer would still 
prefer to call the legitimacy) to generate unco- 
erced, voluntary popular involvement Burdened 
with increasingly threadbare ideological formulas 
and growing socio-economic pressures. incum- 
bent regimes, and the misshapen states they con- 
trol, face unpalatable alternatives to rely even 
more on coercion (which has its costs) or to open 
up the political system to greater participation 
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This latter option also carries risks associated with 
the lack of societal 1ntermediation and the conse- 
quent zero-sum character of regime-opposition 
relatıons A fundamental question, then, 1s how 
Islamıst opposition movements can be incorpo- 
rated ınto the public, legal order 

Is there nothing wrong with this book? Cer- 
tainly there are things great and small to quibble 
about Is the Arab state, ın fact, “over-stated”? 
Some mıght argue that ıt 1s stronger, for better or 
worse, than Ayubı and other “vveak-state” ana- 
lysts contend Does a Gramscian political econ- 
omy approach require a Procrustean stretching of 
empirical realities? Do the case study materials 
exhibit sufficient depth and completeness? Js there 
perhaps excessive pedantry, for example, in the 
discussion of “articulations”? This 1s not a book 
for everybody Most undergraduates will find it 
over their heads, policy analysts may find it 
tedious and opaque, even specialists will find 
parts of ıt tough sledding It is a demanding book, 
but the diligent reader will be well-rewarded 


Michael C Hudson is Professor of International 
Relations and the Seif Ghobash Professor of Arab 
Studies ın the Center for Contemporary Arab 
Studies, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University He 1s the editor of The Politics and 
Economics of Integration in the Arab World (New 
York Columbia University Press, forthcoming 
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Reviewed by Don C Piper 


In this study, Timothy McCormack argues that 
the 1981 Israeli attack on the Iraqi nuclear reactor, 
Osiraq, was consonant with the rules of interna- 
tonal law regardıng antıcıpatory self-defense, and 
he rejects the Security Council resolution con- 
demning the Israeli attack as "not legally deter- 
mınatıve ” To begin his argument, the author 
describes the Iraqi efforts to construct nuclear 
weapons and the failure of both the Security 


Council and the international community to block 
the efforts and to undertake any attempts to 
protect Israel from nuclear attack The failure of 
the Security Council to take action to protect 
Israel, and the consequent necessity for Israel to 
undertake unilateral action, ıs a major theme ın 
the author's argument Evidence of Iraqi efforts to 
acquire nuclear weapons now seems abundantly 
persuasive 1n the light of the post 1991 Gulf War 
discoveries by UN inspection teams 

The greater portion of the book consists of the 
author's discussion of the legality of anticipatory 
self-defense under traditional rules of interna- 
tional law and the UN Charter, as well as state 
practice on the matter When the author offers a 
historical and traditional analysis of the rules of 
self-defense, his argument 1s 1nformed and coher- 
ent Unfortunately, McCormack does occasion- 
ally, and almost casually, formulate the scope of 
self-defense 1n ways that are controversial at best 
and which raise questions about the credibility of 
his argument 

An example of the author's broad assertion of 
self-defense 1s his declaration that Article 51 of 
the UN Charter must be interpreted to include 
"the right of states to guarantee [reviewer's 1tal- 
ics] their own security when they are threatened 
with attack and the Security Council will not 
protect them” (p 210) Such a broad and unusual 
assertion brings to mind 19th century concepts of 
necessity and self-preservation which no longer 
enjoy support or authority The recent advisory 
opinion by the International Court of Justice in the 
Nuclear Weapons Case, wherein the court could 
not decide whether rules of international law 
allow the use of nuclear weapons to ensure the 
survival of the state, seems to refute any view that 
a state may do any and all things to guarantee 1ts 
security 

A second assertion, that Article 51 should be 
interpreted “to allow states to help achieve the 
maintenance of international peace and security ın 
situations where the Council cannot or will not 
take action” (p 188), raises troubling questions 
about the scope of such unilateral action and 
demands evidence of authority or support if 1t 1s to 
be credible The Court’s 1986 decision in the 
Nicaragua Case, wherein it emphasized that an 
armed attack was the sine qua non for acts of 
individual or collective self-defense, provides 


more persuasive evidence of the applicable rule of 
law regarding Article 51 

The author also undercuts his argument when 
he changes his legal requirements without expla- 
nation or provides an answer that 1s not respon- 
sive to the requirement For example, the author 
points out that to justify an act of self-defense, 
"Israel must be able to show that Iraq 1ntended to 
use nuclear| weapons in an attack agamst 1t" (p 
296) This 1$ a clear requirement, but the evidence 
that the autHor offers ın support of Iraqi 1ntentions 
(see pp 103-04, 296-97) does not reveal Iraqi 
intentions but instead constitutes a listing of the 
reasons why Israeli officials feared an Iraqi nu- 
clear attack That Israeli officials feared an Iraqi 
attack 1s obvious, but such fear, no matter how 
well founded, does not prove that Iraq intended to 
initiate a nuclear attack In the same manner, 
discussing a state’s response to a threat of nuclear 
attack, the author declares that “[t]he defending 
state must have good reason to believe that the 
attack is actually intended [reviewer's italics] and 
ıs not just a remote future possibility" (p 268), 
yet, on the next page, the author concludes that 
the "intention. to threaten” [reviewer's italics] 
fulfills the requirement for the severity of a threat 
Clearly the two statements are not the same 

The thrust of the author's arguments about the 
rules of anticipatory self-defense seem to be 
limited to the specific event of the Israeli action 
against Iraq and provide little that one can build 
upon ın developing the rules for the present or the 
future Indeed the author appears to recognize this 
in his view that 1n the present post-Cold War 
environment, there 1s a greater likelihood of 
Security Council action in a situation. similar to 
that which confronted Israel, which would, there- 
fore, obviate the right of the threatened state to act 
ın anticipatory self-defense 

The author proves his case that the Israeli 
action was consonant with the rules of interna- 
tional law only if one accepts his statements of the 
rules of international law as legally determinative 
A careful reader will have many questions 


Don C Piper is Professor of Government and 
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Sovereign Creations: Pan-Arabism and 
Political Order in Syria and Iraq, by Malık 
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Mufti Ithaca, NY and London Cornel! Univer- 
sity Press, 1996 1x + 263 pages Bibl to p 275 
Index to p 286 $35 


Reviewed by Bassam Tibi 


This book 1s an expanded version of Malik Muf- 
tos Harvard dissertation ın international relations 
It ıs the first comprehensive contribution to the 
study of pan-Arab nationalism as a foreign-policy 
ınstrument for Arab rulers ın the post- World War 
Hera Mufti believes that the failure of attempts at 
unity among Arab states did not result solely from 
the fact that Arab politicians were and still are 
insincere ın their pan- Arab pronouncements The 
question he asks 1s Under what cond.tions do 
Arab rulers embrace pan-Arab sentiments and 
pursue pan-Arab goals in their policies? His 
hypothesis is that unionism, as a foreign-policy 
goal, “1s related to the domestic vulnerability of 
regimes" (p 7) In terms of international relations 
theory, ıt 1s not rational to expect a state to cede its 
sovereignty by becoming part of another state So 
why should it seek this unionism? 

Arab states 1n their formative years are nominal 
nation-states with little institutional foundations 
Mufti argues that the Arab leaders of these weak 
entities have sought the external support of other 
Arab states ın order to neutralize politically their 
domestic foes, ın particular army officers His 
central argument 1s that pan-Arab unionism 1s 
primarily a response to domestic regime ınstabıl- 
ity In short, if a state 1s institutionally weak, then 
ıt has no rational national interest due to the lack 
of a real statehood 

Mufti distinguishes between monarckıcal and 
radical pan-Arab unionism The Hashemites were 
the foremost exponents of early royal unionism 
In the view of Mufti, pan-Arabism was for them 
“their best avenue for achieving the sovereignty 
that lies at the heart of their dynastic ambitions 

The Hashemites persistently sought to dis- 
solve the borders of the post-Ottoman Arab 
World” (p 21) This royal unionism was followed 
by a praetorian project of pan-Arabism, run by the 
army officers who earlier had toppled civilian 
regimes These praetorans had no stabilizing 
institutions to underpin their power Therefore, 
they resorted to unionism to defend their rule 
While the Hashemites” unionism was expansion- 
ist, praetorian unionism was defensive 
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This interpretation by Mufti runs counter to 
Egyptian president Jamal 'Abd al-Nasir's pan- 
Arabısm, which was an expansionist vehicle 
through which he sought to garn influence 1n the 
Arab world Mufti runs here 1nto an 1nconsistency 
ın so far as Nasir’s Egypt was also a praetorian 
state This misunderstanding 1s not removed until 
the end of the book, when the reader learns that 
Mufti does not equate military rule with praetori- 
anism 1n the well-established sense of the term in 
academic literature. In Mufti's book, praetorian 
regimes are simply qualified as unstable and weak 
states, whereas stable military rule, even 1f based 
on sheer power and not on institutions, 1s 1denti- 
fied as “Bonapartısm ” Muftı should have defined 
his terms more clearly at the outset 

In Muftr's classification scheme “expansionist 
unionism” characterizes the monarchic stage, 
whereas “defensive unionism” characterizes the 
praetorian stage The contemporary stage in Arab 
politics ıs described as “Bonapartist” This 1s 
typified by the stable Ba‘th regimes—under 
Saddam Husayn m İraq and under Hafiz al-Asad 
in Syria—capable of establishing and maintaining 
political order In contemporary Arab politics, 
Mufti sees no need for unionist initiatives because 
existing regimes are stable This observation 
“confirms the correlation between regime ınsta- 
bility and defensive unionism" (p 256) For 
Mufti, Asad’s Syria and Husayn’s Iraq are no 
longer praetorian states because they possess “a 
workable mıx of despotic and infrastructural state 
power" (p 257) 

Muftı 1s aware of the fact "that the rise and 
decline of unionism 1n inter-Arab relations cannot 
be explained without reference to the ideology of 
pan-Arabısm” (p 260) Although Mufü's focus 
on Arab policies 1s justified, it 1s unfortunate that 
the interplay between ideology and realpolitik 1s 
neglected Another flaw 1s the weak analysis of 
state formation in Syria and Iraq (pp 183ff, 
1871) The reader expects more from an analysis 
of state formation than a listing of figures on 
agrarian reform and data on infrastructural devel- 
opment State formation 1s an intricate process of 
institution building and the unfolding of a polity 

Muftı deserves credit for having written the 
very first theory-oriented study of pan-Arab for- 
eign policies In the introductory conceptual part 
of his book, he illustrates the irrelevance of 
abstract theories to understanding Arab politics 


In contrast, he advocates the alternative of a 
“historicized approach to international relations 
theorizing” (p 9) for which he provides a laudable 
example Sovereign Creations 1s a convincing, 
thoroughly researched and well-structured analy- 
sis of pan-Arab umonism ın Arab foreign policies 
Mufti shows that it 1s not doctrine that gives 
direction to pan-Arab foreign policy making but 
rather the conditions that underpin decision mak- 
ing This is a major contribution to the study of 
domestic, regional and international constraints 
on pan-Arab foreign policies in the post-Ottoman 
era 


Bassam Tibi ıs Professor of International Rela- 
tions and Director at the University of Gottingen, 
Germany Tibi ıs also Bosch-Fellow at the Center 
for International Affairs, Harvard He is author of 
the expanded third edition of Arab Nationalism 
(New York St Martin’s Press, 1997) with the new 
subtitle Between Islam and the Nation-State 
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Image of the Prophet Muhammad in the 
West: A Study of Muir, Margoliouth and 
Watt, by Jabal Muhammad Buaben Leicester, 
UK Islamic Foundation, 1996 xıx + 337 pages 
Bibl to p 383 Index to p 394 np 


Reviewed by Joseph Massad 


This book ıs a survey of Western biographies of 
the Prophet Muhammad 1n the last two centuries, 
with special attention to the prominent Onental- 
ists Sir William Muir, David Samuel Margoliouth 
and W Montgomery Watt The author seeks to 
show that, despite the epistemological transfor- 
mations brought about by the Enlightenment, 
especially ın the areas of secularism and objective 
rationality, most 1f not all Orientalists who wrote 
on Muhammad remained entrapped to varying 
degrees in pre-Enlightenment thought, leading 
them to exhibit non-secular and unobjective prej- 
udices toward the Prophet of Islam 

Jabal Muhammad Buaben begins by giving a 
bnef survey of Medieval European representa- 
tions of the Prophet, especially Medieval Chris- 
tian European war propaganda against Islam He 


| 
then proceeds to examine Muır's writings on 


Muhammad (written in the late 1850s) and the 
themes Muir emphasizes Such themes include 
Mecca before Islam, with attention to the birth 
and childhood of Muhammad, Muhammad as 
Prophet 1n Mecca, Muhammad in Madina, as well 
as Muhammad and Arabian Jewish tribes Al- 
though Muir attempts to follow Enlightenment 
methodologies of scholarship, Buaben shows him 


to fall short of them due to Muir's emphasis on 
"the falsıty of Muhammad”s prophethood, fakıng 


| 
of revelations to justify evil acts, violence, sexu- 


ality, ımmoralıty and the like” (p 42), views 
commensurate with Medieval Christian war pro- 


paganda Important events related to the Prophet, 


such as the Madinan Charter (security treaty 


concluded With all the Madinan groups), treat- 
ment of the poor, the peaceful entry nto Mecca, 


etc , are giyen scant attention by Muir because 
they do nof lend themselves to a negative por- 


trayal of Muhammad 


David Samuel Margoliouth, writing more than 
half a century after Muir, continues, albeit with 


variations, d similar tradition. Still, Margoliouth's 


position was “fundamentally different from that of 
Muir" (p 108), especially so since the latter was 
an Imperial officer while the former was an 
Anglican preacher born to Jewish converts who 
became Anglican mussionanes Margoliouth’s 
scholarship fand methodology were of a hıgher 
calıber than Muir's m that he consulted more 
sources (especially Muslım sources) for his re- 
search This, however, did not liberate Margo- 
liouth from his subjectivist biases He continued 
to moralize about Muhammad and his followers, 
who are described as “bloodletting people" (p 
109) He also gives credence to, among others, the 
medieval theory of Muhammad’s alleged epilepsy 
or some other pathology to explain Muhammad's 
reception of revelations 

Following Margoliouth's book on Muhammad 
in 1905,! allarge number of biographies of the 
Muslim Prophet began to be published in Europe 
After providing a review of the literature, Buaben 
emphasizes |the important contributions of W 
Montgomery Watt as the more outstanding of the 
20th century Onentalists writing on Muhammad 


Also, BEN "the general condemnation of the 
— ! 

1 Mohammed and the Rise of Islam (New York 
and London GP Putnam, Knickerbocker Press, 1905) 
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works ofll Western non-Muslım scholars by 
Muslims, ! Watt has received some fairly appre- 
ciative comments and 1s perhaps the most re- 
spected [by them]" (p 155) 

Watt, who was an Anglican minister, was 
writing in the mid-20th century In his tıme, 
Buaben asserts, "the Christian biographical ap- 
proach to the Prophet shifted significantly from 
confrontation,to dialogue" (p 317) Watt proved 
to be a much more competent researcher, who 
avoided the methodological pitfalls of his prede- 
cessors He 1s so respected that Muslim scholars 
include him in many conferences on Islam, where 
he 1s the only European participant. Still, despite 
such vigilance on the part of Watt, wherein he 
"seems to defend Muhammad agaınst what he 
considers irresponsible or misplaced attacks by 
some scholars," he lapses into propagandıstıc 
conclusions as when he outrageously puts Mu- 
hammad in the same category as Adolf Hitler (p 
325)! 

Buaben's conclusion 1s a call for Western 
scholars of Islam to be more objective and ımpar- 
tial and to cultivate “dispassionate attitudes” in 
their studies (p 327) In his survey, he discerns, 
on the one hand, a trend toward such objectivity— 
which includes the works of Watt and Maxime 
Rodinson—and, on the other, a return to earlier 
methodologies by non-Orientalist pamphleteers 
like Samuel Huntington and Judith Miller Still he 
ıs surprisingly optimistic that “objectivity, farr- 
ness and justice, with which modern Western 
scholarship claims to be characterized, will be 
applied to the study of Islam” (p 329) Buaben 1s 
uncritical of the alleged “objectivity” of Western 
scholarship, especially at the level of theory He 
seems convinced of its viability were it only to be 
applıed properly Had he subjected this method- 
ology to as thorough a critique at the level of 
theory as he did at the level of application, his 
conclusion might have differed substantially 

Buaben's Image of the Prophet Muhammad in 
the West 1s an excellent survey of Western schol- 
arship on the Muslim Prophet Although the book 
sometimes reads like an unending summary of 
books and reviews with brief analysis in between, 
the author's critical tone 1s discernible throughout 
as 1$ his thorough analysis ın the conclusion of 
each chapter' For anyone interested ın Western 
scholarly representations of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, this book 1s a useful contribution 

| 
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Islam and Romantic Orientalism: Liter- 
ary Encounters with the Orient, by Moham- 
med Sharafuddin London IB Tauris, 1996 
xxxv + 274 pages Notes to p 282 Bibl to p 
288 Index to p 296 $19 95 paper 


Reviewed by Joseph Massad 


Mohammed Sharafuddin's Islam and Romantic 
Ortentalısm, first published in 1994, sets out to 
"demonstrate the implications of realistic. ori- 
entalısm an oxymoron that links together 

the idea of imaginative escape and libidinous 
ınvestment contained ın the notion of onentalism, 
and the idea of a body of knowledge outside the 
self and independent of the subjective desire 
contained ın the notion of realism" (p vu) Unlike 
modern critics who, according to the author, 
represent “society as a closed system of interre- 
lated values," Sharafuddin seeks to show how “a 
society renews itself, not ın how it remains 
static and enslaved by its perceptions and dog- 
matic conventions" (p vii) 

As a point of departure, Sharafuddin takes on 
Edward Sa'ıd's work on Onentalism, the argu- 
ments of which he seeks to challenge Said 1s 
depicted as having “a limited view of literature as 
a creative progress towards the discovery of truth 
and not merely a reflection of the age's social and 
political tendencies” (p 1x) Sharafuddin at- 
tributes to Sa‘id the position that “the thought of 
all Western writers was wholly conditioned by an 
all-enveloping cultural grid” (p xvu) Sa'ıd, how- 
ever, never made such clams In Orientalism, 
Sa'ıd was clear that Western "scholars and critics 
who are trained ın the traditional Onentalist dıs- 
cıplınes are perfectly capable of freeing them- 
selves from the old straityacket ”! He cites Jacques 
Berque and Maxime Rodinson as examples Also, 
Sa‘id did not study Onentalism as a static system 
of ideas, rather as “a dynamic exchange between 
— — 


1 Edward Said, Orientalism (New York Vin- 
tage Books, 1979) p 326 


individual authors and the large political concerns 
shaped by the three great empires—-Bnitish, 
French, American —ın: whose intellectual and 
imaginative territory the writing was produced "? 
For Sa‘id, Onentalism was always transforming 
His task was to identify “changes, modulations, 
refinements, even revolutions [that] take place 
within Orientalism ”3 
While modern critics, Sa'ıd included, are ac- 

cused of emphasizing the cultural and social 
milieux of authors at the expense of their “per- 
sonal side,” Sharafuddin emphasizes their “ındı- 
vidual singularity and particular personality that 
was the prime instigator of their interest 1n other 
cultures” (p x) But Sa‘id did not ignore the 
personal biographies of Onentalists—be they 
Christian missionaries, colonial military officers, 
colonial politicians, travelers, academicians, pol- 
ıtıcıans, colonial-settlers, etc —rather, such biog- 
raphies were always important ın explaining an 
Onientalist’s representation of the Orient Sa'ıd 1s 
also faulted for his alleged reliance on Michel 
Foucault’s épistémé, which Sharafuddin errone- 
ously identifies as an “ideology ın a hard sense” 
(p xvi) Actually, according to Foucault, épis- 
témé 1s not any kind of 1deology, it 1s “the total set 
of relations that unite, at a given period, the 
dıscursıve practices that give rise to epistemolog- 
ical figures, sciences, and possibly formalized 
systems "^ But Sa'ıd sets himself apart from 
Foucault by stating—among his many critiques of 
the latter—his belief “ın the determining imprint 
of individual writers upon the otherwise anony- 
mous collective body of texts constituting a dis- 
cursive formation like Orientahsm "5 Sa'ıd did 
not seek to prove that Orientalists are against the 
Onent or that they do not tell the "truth" of the 
Orient, rather, he showed how “the Orrentalist, 
poet or scholar, makes the Orient speak, describes 
the Orient, renders 1ts mysteries plain for and to 
the West "6 When Sa'ıd ıs speaking about cultural 
discourse and exchange within a culture, he does 
not positivistically oppose truth to falsity, rather 
| 

2 Ibid, p 15 

3 Ibid, p 15 

4 For Foucault’s definition, see Michel Fou- 
cault, The Archeology of Knowledge, (New YorkəPan- 
theon Books, 1972) p 191 


5 Said, p 23 
6 Ibid, pp 20-21 


that “what 1s commonly circulated by it 1s not 
‘truth’ but representations ”7 

Sharafuddin states that "[t]he first step 1n the 
direction of ‘realistic orientalism’—the recognı- 
tion by English culture of the reality and value of 
a radically foreign form of life—must be the 
loosening of one’s hteral-minded attachment to 
one’s particular corner of the world” (p xxxiv) 
What Sharafuddin seems to miss in Sa‘id’s ac- 
count 1s Safıd”s awareness that what Orientalists 
think of or say about the Orient “1s considered to 
have acquired, or more simply to be, reality ”8 
Sa'ıd calls this a philosophical “form of radical 
realism ”? Not only does Sa'ıd not question that 
within Orientalist epistemological confines, the 
Ortent 1s real, but he goes further by identifying 
this process as “Onentalizing” the Onent Fur- 
thermore, contra Sharaffudin, Orientalism, for 
Sa‘id, 1s not an “ideology” but a discourse, albeit 
one that ıs connected to “ideology, politics, and 
the logic of power "!? Sharafuddin rules Sa'ıd's 
Orientalism to be “empirically suspect and meth- 
odologically contradictory" (p xvii) 

Sharafuddin also wants to analyze culture “at 
the crossroads of poetry, politics, religion and 
sexuality [with an] approach intended to high- 
light, rather than overlook, those elements which 
promote genuine interchange between cultures" 
(p x) To achieve his goals and support his 
contentions, Sharafuddin gives an excessively 
detailed analysis of only three poems—Walter S 
Landor’s Gebir, Robert Southey’s Thalaba and 
Thomas Moore’s Lalla Rookh—and examines as 
well Byron s “Turkish Tales” This ıs quite a 
small empirical sample for such grandiose con- 
clusions In his exhaustive analysis of the poems 
and the “Tales”, Sharafuddin opposes Sa‘id’s 
alleged argument that Onentalism “served as a 
political ıdeology to make the orient unreal,” by 
focusing on a “contrary strand” wherein Onental- 
ism, “because 1t proved receptive to the radical 
energies liberated by the French Revolution, of- 
fered an effective vantage point from which to 
condemn the reactionary forces at home” (p 1x) 
He succeeds in showing how the Orient was 
chosen, by mostly minor Romantic English poets 


Pazarı 
9 7 Ibid, p 21 
8 Ibid, p 72 
9 Ibid, p 72 
10 Ibid, p 24 
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and Byron, as a safe site from which to criticize 
British tyranny, Napoleon's hunger for power, 
and unpleasant Romantic features of British life, 
and that they do not necessarily (although on 
many occasions they do) malign the Orient For 
example, he writes of Landor’s republicanism and 
repudiation of monarchy, which “in the reaction- 
ary Britain in which he was writing, [Ee] had to 
conceal under narrative allegories” (p 39), such 
as the ones used ın Gebir Sharaffudin asserts that 
Southey’s description, ın Thalaba, of an “oriental 
despot sitting ın a luxurious tent, receiv.ng ‘hom- 
age and worship’ from his people” (p 70) could 
with “[vJery little adjustment fit a European 
court of the ancien régime” (p 71) Such exam- 
ples, which are more often than not unccnvincing, 
lead Sharafuddin to conclude that, in Thalaba, 
“Islam 1s used as a model for the regen2ration of 
European civilization” (p 105)! Sharafuddın pro- 
vides examples from Moore’s Lalla Rookh to 
show how Moore's Inshness influences his de- 
scription of Oriental tyranny, which 1s intended as 
an allegory of its British counterpart (p 204) But 
in doing so, Sharafuddin has proven nothing new 
If anything, his findings bolster Sa‘id’s finding 
that the Ortentalist “1s never concerned with the 
Orient except as the first cause of what hz says "!! 

Based on the presence of Islamic “costume” or 
local color in Byron’s writing, Sharafaddin as- 
serts that the authentic scenery and “costumes” of 
the “Turkish Tales” “confer an altogether new 
reality to Islam as a form of lıfe [and that] it 
assumes an ındependence from western [sic] val- 
ues and perceptions which conventional oriental- 
ism could never attain” (p 243) This statement 1s 
quite indulgent, as is his clam that “In 
Byron Islam plays its full part as self’ (p 
243) The fact that Islamic props are on the stage 
does not mean that ıt ıs Islam which 1s acting In 
fact, Byron’s representations of Islam, even the 
more positive ones, never veer outside the con- 
fines of Onentalist conventions 

Many of! Sharafuddin’ s main arguments ın the 
introduction are unrelated to and appear imposed 
on the rest of the book If all Sharafuddin wants to 
say 1s that these poets used the Orient as the sıte 
from which they could level critiques at home, his 
argument can be convincing, assuming that this 1s 
a 

11 Ibid, p 21 


j 
l 
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not all these poets were doing As for the argu- 
ment that these poets are engaging 1n a "realistic" 
kind of Orientalism, where the Orient and Islam 
can represent themselves outside conventional 
Onientalist representations, the book fails to de- 
liver completely Perhaps, Sharafuddin's judg- 
ment of Sa‘id’s Orientalism 1s a more apt 
description of his own book, which 1s indeed 
"empirically suspect and methodologically con- 
tradıctory” (p xvu) 


Joseph Massad is a Columbia University Ph D 
candidate in political science He has published 
articles in a number of journals including The 
Middle East Journal, Journal of Palestine Studies, 
and Social Text 
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Ibn Sina and Mysticism: Remarks and 
Admonitions, by Shams C Tnatı London and 
New York Kegan Paul International, 1996 xui + 
108 pages Bibl to p 110 Index to p 114 
$59 50 


Reviewed by Mehdi Amın Razavi 


Ibn Sina's mysticism 1s one of the least studied 
areas ın the field of Islamic philosophy and 
philosophical Sufism Since the appearance of 
Dimitri Gutas’ article on Ibn Sina’s “Eastern 
Philosophy” and the subsequent discussions 
among scholars in the field, the existence of a 
mystical component in Ibn Sina’s thought has 
been viewed with skepticism Shams Tnati”s short 
work, Ibn Sina and Mysticism, 1s not only ınstru- 
mental 1n filling the existing gap ın studies on Ibn 
Sina's mysticism, but also provides us with a 
decisive argument that Ibn Sina, ın his later years, 
did advocate Sufism 

The book 1s divided into two parts In Part One 
Inatı offers an analysis of the texts translated, and 
in Part Two she offers the translation of Part Four 
of Ibn Sina’s Al-Isharat wa al-Tanbihat (Remarks 
and Admonitions) In the introduction, Inatı 1den- 
tifies the peculiarities of the texts in question and 
discusses some of the philosophers who have 
commented on them, such as Fakhr al-Din al-Razı 


and Nasr al-Din al-Tusı Among other topics 
discussed in Part One are the hierarchy of plea- 
sures, identification of the perfection of each 
organ with the good, the soul and its relationship 
with the body, theoretical perfection and eternal 
happiness The author then offers an exposition of 
the three treatises the translations of which are 
brought forth ın the second section They are The 
Nature of Happiness, The Stations of the Knowers 
and The Distinguishing Signs of Knowledge, 
which Inati discusses at great length 

Having analyzed the implications of knowledge 
as it pertains to human activities, the author brings 
Part One to an end by treating three 1ssues of great 
significance They are (1) the kind of mystıcısm 
proposed by Ibn Sina, (2) whether or not Ibn Sina 
himself was a mystic, and (3) the 1nfluence of his 
mystical views on later Islamic thought While 
matı does raise the question of whether Ibn Sina 
himself was a mystic, this key 1ssue needs further 
discussion ]t 1s ironic that Ibn Sina, who was 
neither pious, by the standards of sharı'a (Islamic 
law), nor an ascetic, should advocate Sufism Ibn 
Sına”s choice of such titles as "Seeing the Truth in 
Everything Once Conjunction with the Truth 
Becomes a Fixed Habit" (p 86) and "The Know- 
er”s States Before and After the Arrıval” (p 89) 
clearly implies that his familiarity with Sufism 
was not only theoretical and that his thought must 
have had an experiential basis The question of 
how Ibn Sina came to know of the experiential 
dimension of Sufism, therefore, poses a major 
problem which should be addressed 

Inati’s analysis and discussions are succinct 
and avoid the verbosity that 1s a common problem 
in writings that pertain to the subject of Sufism If 
there 1s any room for improvement, 1t 1s the need 
for further elucidation and elaboration on a num- 
ber of key issues It would seem that a discussion 
concerning Ibn Sina’s notion of emanation, ıntel- 
lects and the hierarchy of beings 1s relevant to 
Inati’s discussion of the relationship of Ibn Sina's 
philosophical scheme to mysticism 

Inati’s translations ın Part Two are thorough 
and lucid without the use of unnecessary jargons, 
and they have adequate footnotes Ibn Sına”s 
numerous references to a wide range of issues in 
Sufism, such as asceticism and spiritual exertises, 
religious law, and the knower’s unusual abilities 
(eg, the “knower’s knowledge of invincible 


things" [p 95]) leave no doubt about the presence 
of a mystical dimension to Ibn Sina’s philosophy 

Ibn Sina and Mysticism 1s a work based on 
sound scholarship, which will no doubt stimulate 
further discussion. The book would have benefit- 
ted from a section on other mystical narratives of 
Ibn Sina, such as Hay Ibn Yaqzan and Rısalat 
al-Tayr The work under review 1s a notable 
contribution to the field of Islamic philosophy and 
Sufism and ıs suitable for both students and 


scholars ın Ithe field 
| 


Mehdi Amın Razavı 15 Assistant Professor of 
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Interpreting Islam: Bandali Jawzi’s Is- 
lamic Intellectual History, by Tamara Sonn 
New York əə Oxford Oxford University Press, 
1996 xiv + 175 pages Notes to p 201 Index to 
p 206 — 


Reviewed by James L Gelvin 


One of the most 1nteresting by-products of post- 
colonial studies has been the reexamınatıon of the 
problem of the diffusion of 1deas Whereas idealist 
historians once assumed that non-European ıntel- 
lectuals and activists merely recycled, albeit 1m- 
perfectly, ideologies first propounded ın Europe, 
contemporary theorists have focused on the selec- 
tion, recontextualization and transformation of 
those ideologies by indigenous thinkers Tamara 
Sonn’s translation of and commentary on Bandali 
Jawzı's Islamic Intellectual History provides an 
illuminating: case study of this process 

Bandalı Jawzi was born ın Jerusalem ın 1872 
Educated by Orthodox missionaries, he moved to 
Russia in 1891 to continue his studies He re- 
ceived a Ph D from Kazan University, obtained a 
faculty appointment at Baku University 1n 1920, 
and five years later became dean of the university 
Soon thereafter, Jawzı published Islamic Intellec- 
tual History, the first volume of a projected two- 
volume work Although controversial, Sonn re- 
ports that the book was "quickly accepted ınto the 
body of Arab scholarship” (p 4) 

Twice in her commentary Sonn calls Jawzi's 
book “the first Marxist interpretation of the devel- 
opment of i thought" (pp 5, 16) Actually, 
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as Sonn herself demonstrates, Islamic Intellectual 
History might better be described as a hybnd 
work Sonn'traces two major influences on Jawzi 
First, there was Marxism Jawzi derived his Marx- 
ist view from several sources, including the doc- 
trınes of Mir Said Sultan Galiev, whc believed 
that entire nations within the 1nternatioral system 
might be accorded "bourgeois" or “proletarian” 
status Condemned by Stalin as the aeresy of 
"Sultangalievism," the Marxism to which Jawzi 
was exposed foreshadowed and may have directly 
contributed to the 1deology of mid-20th-century 
Third Worldism This section of Sonn's commen- 
tary 1s particularly enlightening While doctrinal 
cross-fertilization between, for example, Egypt 
and the Levant 1s well known, ideological linkage 
connecting the Arab Middle East, Russia, and 
Muslim Central Asia has not received the scrutiny 
it undoubtedly deserves 

The second influence on Jawzi was that which 
Sonn calls “the central hermeneutic cf Islamic 
jurisprudence” (p 7) ytihad, the practice of using 
reason to accommodate Islam to changing cır- 
cumstances Ijtihad 1s integral to Sonn's analysis 
of Jawzi for two reasons First, although support 
for the practice has varied over the course of 
Islamic history, Sonn wntes that 1t was once again 
ascendant during Jawzı's tıme, thanks to the 
efforts of Islamic reformers Therefore, Sonn con- 
cludes, ıt should not be surprising thet the as- 
sumptions that informed Jawzi's practice of 
history— his belief m the contingency of knowl- 
edge, his repudiation of purportedly authoritative 
sources, and his attempts to deduce the “true” 
meaning of Islamic history from the Qu-an—had 
previously informed the practice of ytımad Sec- 
ond, Sonn ,asserts that Jawzı's stihad-derived 
methodology is important because ıt “anticipated” 
the neo-historicism of Michel Foucault and Ed- 
ward Sa'ıd Thus, Sonn places Jawzi within an 
intellectual continuum that connects earlier Is- 
lamic reformers steeped ın the utıhadıst herme- 
neutic with contemporary belletrists such as ‘Abd 
al-Kabır al-Khatıbı, Muhammad Arkun and oth- 
ers steeped ın the hermeneutic of postmodernism 

While some readers might object that Sonn 
overstates the significance of ytthad for subse- 
quent intellectual history—the restrictive. frame- 
Work 1n which she works makes her vulrerable to 
the criticism that her argumentation 1s of a post 
hoc ergo propter hoc sort—both Marxıst and 
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ijihadist influences are unmistakable ın Jawzı's 
Islamic Intellectual History, which 1s translated ın 
the second part of Sonn's book As opposed to 
Western Orientalists, Jawz1 contends that Islam 1s 
not responsible for Middle Eastern decline To the 
contrary, Jawzı argues that not only did the 
Prophet Muhammad's message mitigate the 1neq- 
uities of Meccan society and advocate social 
justice and egalitarianism, but that the quest for 
those ideals has driven the dialectic of Islamic 
history ever since Jawzi’s purpose 1s to recover 
this hidden history which, he claims, was sup- 
pressed by Muhammad’s successors and their 
comphant chroniclers Accordingly, Jawzı's 
counternarratıve focuses on “revolutionary” 
movements that resisted the corruption of “true” 
Islam the Babakis, Isma‘ilis, Qaramatis and their 
modern descendants Jawzı adapts a Marxist “the- 
ory of stages” ın his account of these movements 
While united by a common thread, each move- 
ment was an advance over its predecessors in 
terms of both its organizational strategy and the 
increasing self-consciousness of its historical role 
Although historical contingencies frustrated the 
victory of these movements, Jawzi concludes, 
their progress through time ensures that the na- 
tions of the East will soon advance to the level of 
their Western counterparts 

Obviously, the value of Jawzı's Islamic Intel- 
lectual History hes less ın what 1t says about the 
history of Islamic thought than what ıt suggests 
about its histonography Jawzi's book 1s a telling 
historical artıfact, and Tamara Sonn is to be 
commended for reintroducing and rendering it 
accessible to a contemporary audience 


James L Gelvin is Assistant Professor of History 
at the University of California, Los Angeles 
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Reviewed by Weston F Cook, Jr 


The formative first two centuries of Ottoman 
history have not enjoyed the interest later periods 
have received Despite recent fascination with 
state building, state formation and state-civil so- 
ciety relations, some sound explanations for the 
scholarly reluctance toward the earlier period 
exist The range of language skills needed to 
understand late medieval Anatolia 1s daunting 
and, even more discouraging, written sources 
surviving from the 1250-1450 AD period are 
few Studies of accessible material sources— 
coins, art, architecture—are only just coming out 
of a long hiatus (thanks to art historians like 
Rochelle Kessler and E Sara Wolper, for exam- 
ple) Finally, despite different analyses offered by 
scholars over the last two decades, interpreters of 
the “nse of the Ottomans” have remained en- 
thralled by paradigms crafted by two mid-20th- 
century analysts, namely, Paul Wittek and 
Mehmet Koprulu In this context, Cemal Kafa- 
dar’s new study of Ottoman roots 1s a welcome 
shaking of the foundations, a masterful “state of 
the scholarship” review 

Kafadar 1s exceptionally suited to the task He 
has an encyclopedic command of the primary 
sources He 1s thoroughly conversant with sec- 
ondary interpretive works Comparative history, 
literature, anthropology and religious studies 1n- 
form his historiographic examination no less than 
*Ottoman facts " His excellent endnotes and bib- 
hography alone will be invaluable to any future 
research ın this area 

Kafadar”s fundamental critique. of both Ko- 
prulu and Wittek 1s that, 1n formulating a theory of 
Ottoman origins, both engage 1n a kind of elabo- 
rate reductionism that 1gnores the intricate histor- 
ical processes vyhich— over two very long 
centuries—turned one of many petty Anatolian 
amırates ınto a transcontinental empire. A coura- 
geous statesman as well as a brilhant scholar, 
Koprulu cast the Ottomans as a distinctive tribe 
from the great Oghuz confederation 1n Turkey He 
stressed the Turkishness of the Ottoman founders 
who mobilized thousands of fellow Turkish refu- 
gees, fleeing to Anatolia to escape the Mongols 
In so doing, Koprulu slighted the pre-existing 
cosmopolitan traditions and resources already 
present ın the pemnsula Partly ın response to 
Koprulu, Wittek, an Austrian linguist and histo- 


nan, offered his famous “gazı band" thesis For 
VVittek, the attractions of the Ottoman amır de- 
rived not from lineage-grounded kinship ties or 
proto-nationalist ethnic solidarity, but warrior 
charisma and religious zeal The first sultans, 
Ertugrul, Uthman, Orhan and Murad, were polit- 
ical entrepreneurs, who assembled followers into 
“gazı bands" based on military skill, clerical 
talent, chivalric loyalty, and a rather personalized 
vision of Islam that did not bar Christians or Jews 
from service in “Holy War” If Koprulu”s “ong- 
inal” Ottoman state was “exclusivist,” VVittek”s 
was “ınclusıvıst ” 

Kafadar ‘lays out the theories of both scholars 
along with a meticulous critique of their sources 
and how each understood-—or mısunderstood— 
them In the process, he also treats a score of 
important 1970s and 1980s studies that tried to 
demolish either Koprulu or Wittek or both Rudi 
Paul Linder, for example, using more current 
anthropological views of a tribe as “a political 
organism whose membership 1s defined by shared 
interest [and leadership cadre]” (p 50), has con- 
tradicted Wittek A tribe 1s no less elastic than 
Wittek’s gazı band Other scholars, like Ronald C 
Jennings, Gyula Kaldy-Nagy and Speros Vryonis, 
preferred to focus on only one or two details, such 
as the role of trade routes or the guild system 
Always with an eye to the sources, Kafadar covers 
these newer studies with mgor, fairness and 
flashes of gentle needling humor 

Kafadar does not offer a grand theory of his 
own Instead he offers an extended study of early 
Ottoman sources that examine the changing po- 
litical, military, religious, social and economic 
components that formed the empire over time If 
he argues for any particular perspective, it 1s that 
future formulations cannot pretend to reveal Ot- 
toman roots unless they can handle their actual 
evolution and the intricacies of that process 
Complexity may be Kafadar’s main theme, but 
his stylistic,skills are such that the reader 1s never 
lost ın corridors of detail and theory We need, 
Kafadar believes, to understand the distinctive 
and dynamic ethos of the Anatolian marches 

In this highly fluid and syncretistic environ- 
ment, a kind of “metadoxy” prevailed, “a state of 
being beyond doxies being doxy naive not 
doxy-minded [along with] the absence of a state 
interested in rigorously defining and strictly en- 
forcing an orthodoxy” (p 76) Cultural identtfica- 
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tion with Sunnism or Orthodoxy or Shı'ısm was 
respected and expected, but dogmatics were dis- 
regarded as impractical and irrelevant © peoples' 
lives Thus, ın “Metadox” Anatolia. practical 
politics and persuasive Sufi charismatics, not gazı 
coercion, smoothed the conversion of disenfran- 
chised Christians simultaneously to Islam and to 
Osmanlı service Yet, beginning with U-hman, the 
sultans took deliberate and consisteat actions 
designed to institute permanent hierarchic state 
structures, actions alien to equalitanan mentali- 
ties Defying Turco-Mongol traditions cf dividing 
patrimonies among heirs, the Ottomans held un- 
waveringly to dynastic unigeniture and to territo- 
nal consolidation Even as the infuence of 
courtiers and the scholastics of the ‘ulama (Islam- 
ic scholars) grew, Ottoman sultans still allowed 
themselves the absolutist privilege of occasionally 
raising their own edicts above the shari a (Islamic 
law) when regime interests required (Like Henry 
VIII, "the Defender of the Faith" ıs often also 
“Definer of the Faith”) Fresh, literate and judi- 
cious, Between Two Worlds 1s full of fascinating 
insights 


Weston F Cook, Jr, Assistant Professor, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Pembroke 
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Cultural Anthropology of the Middle East’ A Bibli- 
ography Volume TI, 1988-1992, by Ruud Strijp New 
York EJ Brill, 1997 xx + 186 pages Index np This 
bibliography 1s divided into three sections: the refer- 
ences, a subject index and an author index The refer- 
ence section! 1s subdivided into four chapters The first 
two chapters of the reference section cover the years 
1965-87, the same time pertod covered in Volume I of 
this series The third and fourth chapters of the reference 
section cover the years 1988-92 For each time period, 
one chapter includes an annotated list of anthropological 
monographs and volumes, while the second chapter 


-—. 

Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Pier- 
francesco Consalvo, Leslie Hunter, Isabel Ioannıdes, 
Lilia S Popgantcheva, Nancy C Wood and Katya 
Zaitseva 
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consists of lists of chapters ın books and articles ın 
anthropological journals (LH) 

Documents on the Foreign Policy of Israel, Volume 
8 1953, with Companion Volume, ed by Yemima 
Rosenthal Jerusalem Israel State Archives, 1995 Main 
volume 1076 pages Companion volume Ixxxm + 578 
pages np This ıs the eighth volume ın a series on the 
foreign policy of Israel It presents a selection of 
documents, most of which are from the files of the 
Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Prime Min- 
ister’s Office, and are now ın the custody of the Israel 
State Archives The main volume presents original 
documents, most of which are in Hebrew The compan- 
10n volume provides English summaries of the Hebrew 
documents This collection gives readers an “idea of 
day-to-day political activity” (p x1) and diplomatic 
considerations of Israel’s foreign policy makers It sheds 
light on personal relationships between politicians, as 
well as on differences 1n opinion between the Foreign 
Ministry and the government The year 1953, the focus 
of this volume, had many significant events that drastı- 
cally influenced Israel's foreign and domestic policy 
This year was marked by changes in the Soviet Union 
after the death of Stalin, a Republican administration ın 
the United States, the beginning of the Cold War, 
negotiations between Great Britain and Egypt over the 
Suez Canal Zone, as well as Israel’s tense relations with 
Syria and Jordan (KZ) 

Encyclopedia of the Modern Middle East, ed by 
Reeva S Simon, Philip Mattar and Richard W Bullet 
New York Simon & Schuster Macmillan, 1996 4 
Volumes 2182 pages Contribs Appends Biog Index 
np This four-volume encyclopedia gives general infor- 
mation on topics related to the Middle East Some of the 
entries focus on Arab writers, artists, scientists and 
philosophers as well as on political leaders Political, 
social and economic matters are also discussed This 
encyclopedia 1s a valuable resource for researchers and 
scholars specializing ın Middle Eastern literature, his- 
tory or politics (PC) 

Encyclopedia of US Foreign Relations, ed by Bruce 
W Jentleson and Thomas G Paterson New York and 
Oxford Oxford University Press, 1997 4 Volumes lvii 
+ 1861 pages Contribs Index Bibl Chron Appends 
Tables $450 The entries 1n this encyclopedia describe 
the most significant aspects of US foreign policy 
Entries include discussions of US policy towards ındı- 
vidual Middle Eastern countries Other entries on the 
Middle East relate to US positions and policies on major 
historical events ın the region, such as the 1990 Gulf 
War and the Suez crisis of 1956 A short bibliography 
concludes each entry, providing references for further 
research (PC) 

Historical Dictionary of the Gulf Arab States, by 
Malcolm C Peck Lanham, MD and London Scarecrow 
Press, 1997 xxv1 + 225 pages Bibl Appends About 
the Author $45 The histories of Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar and the United Arab Emirates are exam- 
ined, with the intent of placing recent events occurring 
in the Gulf region 1n their historical context Discussions 
of these five Gulf states include a description of their 
geography and demography, the state”s political history, 


and information about their economy and foreign and 
security relations The volume also covers the history of 
the ruling families and political leaders, as well as that 
of specific organizations, such as the Gulf Cooperation 
Council Appendix A lists names of government mem- 
bers and their positrons within each of the five states 
For scholars who desire more extensive research, a 
bibliography 1s offered at the end (LH) 

Mılıtarısm m Arab Society’ An Historiographical 
and Bibliographical Sourcebook, by John Walter Jan- 
dora Westport, CT Greenwood Press, 1997 xli + 142 
pages Index $65 This sourcebook provides extensive 
information to the academic and national defense com- 
munities on military matters within Arab society The 
book introduces key events, institutions and issues from 
the 6th century to the late 20th century It 1s divided into 
three sections that examine warfare 1n Arab tradition, 
military roles ın medieval Islam and Arab armies ın the 
modem age Each chapter has a background essay 
designed to famılıarıze readers with the general outline 
of Arab history and the specifics of Arab historiography, 
followed by a bibliography An extensive glossary and 
tables of Islamic dynasties are also ıncluded (LSP) 
The Palestine Yearbook of International Law, Vol- 
ume VII 1994/95, ed by Anis Kassim Hague Klu- 
wer Law International, 1996 545 pages Bibl $228 
This yearbook contains articles on problems and issues 
concerning Palestine and includes key texts of Israeli, 
Tordanıan, Palestinian, and US legislation, as well as 
texts of various agreements concluded between the 
Palestiman National Authority and both Israel and 
Jordan In addition, the book presents texts on human 
rights, Palestinian self-government and legal aspects of 
the Israeli-Palestinian peace process It concludes with a 
selection of recent book reviews and a detailed bibliog- 
raphy The documents have been translated from Arabic 
or Hebrew into English The Palestine Yearbook of 
International law 1s an extensive reference source of 
legal materials pertaining to Palestinian issues (KZ) 
Population Growth and Migration ın Jordan, 1950— 
1994, by Onn Winckler Bnghton, GB Sussex Aca- 
demic Press, 1997 xu + 138 pages $75 Using a wide 
range of rich statistical data, the author examines the 
causes of Jordan’s population growth and the effect it 
has had on political developments in the Middle East 
The first chapter covers the sources of population 
growth, namely, natural increase, mortality rates, life 
expectancy and contraceptive use It also examines the 
consequences of high rates of population increase The 
second chapter focuses on Jordanian and Palestinian 
migration to the oil-producing countries It analyzes the 
sources and scope of migration trends, the distribution 
of migrants ın the host countries, educational and 
occupational charactenstics of the mugrants and the 
economic consequences of labor migration The third 
chapter discusses family planning, immigration and 
emigration policy The last chapter examines the eco- 
nomic-demographic factor ın the Jordanian-Israeli peace 
process (LSP) e 
Yearbook of Islamic and Middle Eastern Law, Vol- 
ume I 1994, ed by Eugene Cotran and Chibli Mallat 
Netherlands Kluwer Academic Publishers Group, 1996 


xvi + 573 pages Index $284 This volume was 
compiled to promote the study of Islamic and modern 
Middle Eastern legal systems Contributors include 
academic scholars, judges, state legislative officials and 
others who work within the various legal systems 
presented The book 1s subdivided ınto four parts Part I 
covers various legal subjects 1ncluding, but not limited 
to, human rights 1n Morocco, maritime boundary dis- 
putes ın the Gulf and the emergence of judicial power 
throughout the region Part II 1s a country-based survey 
of all legal developments 1n each country of the Middle 
East during the year 1994 Part III 1s a collection of 
selected peace treaties, such as the Oslo Agreement, and 
legislation, such as Iraq's laws and resolutions relating 
to Kuwait. Part IV considers selected legal cases tried 1n 
Lebanon, Pakistan and Qatar ın 1994 (LH) 


EGYPT 


Great Cairo Mother of the World, by Desmond 
Stewart Caro American University of Cairo Press, 
1996 Distrib by Columbia University Press, New 
York xı + 192 pages Notes Bibl Index $24 95 In this 
book, first published ın 1968 and now ın its third edition, 
the author states that he 1s writing, “for potential 
converts to an interest ın Cairo, who may know as little 
of Egyptian history" as the author knows of Chinese (p 
iX) Stewart gives a comprehensive picture of Cairo, 
outlining its geographic, physical, cultural, economic 
and political features The discussion begins when the 
city was known as Memphis and was ruled by a 
pharaoh, and ends ın the 1970s when President Anwar 
Sadat succeeded Jamal “Abd al-Nasır Stewart describes 
wars, invasions, conquerors and religious developments 
Fifty-five centuries are covered, with many details that 
help the reader understand how Cairo and its people felt 
and behaved under various circumstances The book ts 
focused on Cairo, but ın recounting the city’s history it 
provides the reader with many facts on regions and 
persons affected by, or influencing, Cairo The book 1s 
notable for its combination of conciseness and memo- 
rable details (NCW) 

Islamic Architecture ın Cairo An Introduction, by 
Doris Behrens-Abouseif Cairo American University in 
Cairo Press, 1996 xvu + 170 pages Bibl $24 This 1s 
an illustrated book that provides basic information about 
the development of architecture in Cairo In Part I the 
reader 1s introduced to the historical development and 
the stylistic evolution af Islamic architecture ın Cairo, 
from the Fatimids to Muhammad ‘Ali, as well as to the 
evolution in Islamic religious and philosophical thought 
Part II of the book offers detailed information about 
specific monuments which are divided according to the 
dynasty that reigned at the time of their construction 
(PC) 


IRAN 


Islamic Fundamentalıst Terrorism, 1979-95 The 
Iraman Connection, by Edgar O’Ballance New York 
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New York University Press, 1997 xx 228 pages 
Chron Bibl Index $40 Edgar O'Ballance discusses 
"Islamic fundamentalıst terrorism” with a s2ecaal inter- 
est ın the role of Iran m the coordinatbn of such 
terrorism His goal 1s to weigh the capacities of Islamic 
groups, such as Hizballah (Party of God) m Lebanon, 
Egypt's Jama'a Islamıyya (Islamic Group) and the 
Palestinian HAMAS (Islamic Resistance Movement), to 
coordinate their actions for a common pan-Islamic 
movement More specifically, O'Ballance inquires into 
the role of Tranran intelligence in "exporting" the Iranian 
revolution by coordinating both international terrorism 
and the local activities of groups ın Alezna, Israel, 
Lebanon and Palestine The author 1s skeptical about the 
ability of Islamic fundamentalists to create a united 
pan-Islamc movement (PC) 


ISRAEL 


The House on Garibaldi Street, by Isser Harel Lon- 
don and Portland, OR Frank Cass, 1997 2rd ed xxxii 
+ 290 pages $41 25 cloth, $19 95 paper This book, by 
Israeli intelligence leader Isser Harel, relates the story of 
the kidnapping of Adolf Eickelmann by Iszaeli intelli- 
gence Eickelmann was the top Gestapo ofEcer respon- 
sible for carrying out the orders for the gen»cide of six 
million Jews He escaped to Argentina after World War 
II, and in 1960 Israel's secret intelligence service, the 
Mossad, kidnapped him and brought him to Israel. He 
was tried ın İsrael and was executed two yea-s later The 
operation against Eickelmann was headed by the author 
of the book His account was first published in 1975 and 
has been translated into more than 20 languages This 
new edition has been revised and updated by the author, 
who provides names and other details tha- reveal the 
overall political context of the kidnapping. (LSP) 
US-Israeli Relations at the Crossroads, ed. by Gabrtel 
Sheffer Portland, OR Frank Cass, 1997 vin + 222 
pages Bib! Notes $45 cloth, $2250 paper This col- 
lection of essays by American scholars examines the 
relations between the United States and Israel in the 
aftermath of the collapse of the Soviet Unior. The issues 
explored include the role of the United States ın the new 
international order, several aspects of US domestic 
politics related to policy making ın the Middle East, and 
the influence of the Jewish lobby on US policy Empha- 
sis 18 given to such questions as the souncness of US 
foreign policy approaches and the validity o” neo-realist 
approaches as reliable foreign policy paradigms In Part 
I, the allıance between Israel and the United States ts 
analyzed within the perspective of power politics and 
balance of power theory In Part II, US policy making is 
studied in the context of such factors as the “Jewish 
vote" and “Jewish money " Part III 1s concerned with 
the topic of: idealism ın international relations, and how 
this factor has affected the relations between the two 
“special partners ” (PC) 
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Historical Dictionary of Palestine, by Nafes Nazzal 
and Laila Nazzal Lanham, MD Scarecrow Press, 1997 
xc + 210 pages Bibl to p 290 Append to p 301 $55 
About the Author to p 304 This dictionary was written 
by Palestinian scholars to give the world more ınforma- 
tion about the Palestinian nation It 1s a fact-filled guide 
that provides information on notable people, places, 
Institutions, parties and movements, as well as on 
Palestinian culture and tradition. It also traces historical 
events that have led to the declaration of Palestine as a 
nation-state The coverage 1s focused on Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories and the autonomous areas of 
Jericho and the Gaza Strip, and excludes those living in 
İsrael or abroad The dictionary 1s supplemented by 
maps showing numerous shifts of Palestinian bound- 
aries, bibliographical data as an ard for further research, 
and appendices, including the text of the 1993 Declara- 
tion of Principles (KZ) 

Israel und die PLO Der Friedenzprozess seit dem 
Zweiten Golfkrieg und die Rolle der externen Ak- 
teure, by Thomas Kaulıseh Koln SH-Verlag, 1996 
239 pages Notes DM39 80 This book examines the 
relations between Israel and Palestine ın the aftermath of 
the 1991 Gulf War It first describes their socio-political 
conditions at the end of the Gulf War, and then outlines 
the positions of Israeli and Palestinian political groups 
The author also explains the positions of other parties 
involved in the peace talks of Madrid and Oslo, and 
focuses not only on the roles of the United States and 
Russia, but also on those of other powers, including 
Norway The final chapters deal with “behavioral” 
problems of the peace process In this part the author 
discusses how Palestinian terrorism, the question of 
Jerusalem and the economic situation ın the region can 
affect the peace process From a theoretical point of 
view, the author uses the so-called “role theory” ap- 
proach, a theory which explains why aspects of foreign 
policy are related to domestic policy issues (PC) 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Road to Damascus Mainly Diplomatic Memoirs 
from the Middle East, by Ivor Lucas London and New 
York Radcliffe Press, 1997 xu + 274 pages $39 50 
The author of this book, who spent 33 years as a British 
diplomat in Oman and Syna after World War II, 
presents his memoirs and experiences in the Middle 
East He gives an account of the transformations taking 
place ın the Arab and Islamic world in the second half of 
the 20th century The tone of the book ranges from 
officially diplomatic to anecdotal (LSP) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Energy Watchers VIII. Antıcıpatıng Change in the 
Global Energy Sector Government and Industry 
Responses and Middle East Oil and Gas Supply and 


Asia-Pacific Demand Fixed Equation to 2020?, ed 
by Dorothea H El Mallakh Boulder, CO International 
Research Center for Energy and Economic Develop- 
ment, 1997 1x + 191 pages $24 paper This 1s an edited 
volume of the proceedings of the 23rd International 
Energy Conference and the 17th International Area 
Conference of the International Research Center for 
Energy and Economic Development (ICEED) These 
meetings, which took place ın Boulder, Colorado, 
brought together representatives of the public and pri- 
vate sectors from more than 20 countries, including the 
United States. Within the theme "Anticipating Change 
ın the Global Energy Sector Government and Industry 
Responses," speakers addressed such issues as ınvest- 
ment and spending priorities ın the energy industry, 
privatization opportunities ın the oll market, and the 
potential] of natural gas and its future utility Speakers 
also discussed the impact of increased energy produc- 
tton ın Latin America, Africa and the Pacific Basın and 
the effect of the environmental policies of the European 
Union The sessions on “Middle East Oil and Gas 
Supply and Asian Pacific Demand Fixed Equation to 
2020?" examined the link between Asia-Pacific oil and 
gas importers and the Middle Eastern region This 
section also assesses the capacity of non-Gulf producers 
to affect the price of oil on the world market (II) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ARTS 


The Blessed Movement An Egyptian Micronovel, by 
Saad Elkhadem Ontario York Press, 1997 iv + 24 
pages (English) 1 + 21 pages (Arabic) $9 95 paper 
This novella, set 1n Egypt, depicts the 1mpact of Jamal 
“Abd al-Nasır”s 1952 coup d'état, referred to in this 
story as the "Blessed Movement," on several characters 
from various political and socioeconomic backgrounds 
The book 1s divided into three sections The first 1s 
presented by an omnipresent narrator, who describes 
various moments ın the lives of seven characters imme- 
diately following the coup Their feelings of disillusion- 
ment are illuminated as they face new and unexpected 
hardships during Nasir's regime Elkhadem presents the 
second section as a speech given after Anwar Sadat 
succeeded Nasır The carefully delivered speech details 
the life of a social activist who fought against Nasir's 
regime The third section attempts to detail the unjust 
1imprisonment of a man from the point of view of his 
wife, a local notable, a high-ranking government official 
and the detention camp supervisor The novella 1s 
presented ın both Arabic and English (LH) 

Lost Treasures of Persia Persian Art ın the Hermit- 
age Museum, by Vladimir Loukonine and Anatolı 
Ivanov Washington, DC Mage Publishers, 1997 279 
pages $5995 This book presents an extensive collec- 
tion of Persian art which 1s located in Russia and the 
republics of the former Soviet Union The book consists 
of two sections The introduction gives an outline ofthe 
basic stages ın the development of Persian art ın the 
period from the tenth century BC up to the early 20th 
century AD The second part provides factual informa- 


tion along with detailed commentarıes on the works of 
art, reproduced on color plates Many of the objects are 
described, illustrated, and catalogued for the first time ın 
this book (LSP) 

Middle Eastern Sketches, by Mark N Katz Lanham, 
MD, New York, Oxford University Press of America, 
1997 1x + 155 pages $2750 These travel narrative 
accounts relate the author’s impressions from his trips to 
the Middle East, where he visited Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Morocco, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emirates and Yemen Katz gives a taste of the diversity 
of Middle Eastern politics and culture He also seeks to 
convey the difficulty Westerners have ın penetrating 
these societies and ın understanding the Arab and 
Iranian perspectives on issues such as politics, religion, 
international affairs, and gender roles (LSP) 
Pand-o-Sokhan. Melanges offerts a Charles-Henrı de 
Fouchecour, ed by Christophe Balay, Claire Kappler 
and Ziva Vesel Tehran Institut Frangais de Recherche 
en Iran, 1995 338 pages Index İllustrs Bibl n p This 
collection 1s written in honor of Charles-Henn de 
Fouchécour, a prominent French scholar of Irantan 
literature, language and culture The chapters, written by 
more than 20 contributors, address issues that include 
language, history of art, history, philosophical move- 
ments of thought, the relation between the verses of a 
poem and its melody, and a portrait of classical Persian 
poetry The index, the table of illustrations and an 
Iramian bibliography are helpful supplementary materi- 
als (ID 

A Rebirth. Poems by Foroogh Farrokhzaad, tr by 
David Martın Costa Mesa, CA Mazda Publishers, 
1997 2nd ed xiv + 102 pages Notes Epilogue Critical 
Essay Addend A Rebirth, onginally published in Iran 
in 1963, 1s a collection of personal love poems com- 
posed by Foroogh Farrokhzaad, who 1s considered by 
some to be this century's most significant voice in 
women's poetry in Iran Farrokhzaad (1934—67) was 
criticized by her contemporaries for her “immoral” 
lifestyle, and this collection of poetry reflects her com- 
ing to terms with her alienation and her desire to explore 
life beyond women’s traditional boundaries (p x) 
Foroogh was the first Persian poet to write about sexual 
love explicitly and use colloquial language (p x) This 
collection was the last collection of poems published 
before her death Included ın the epilogue is a poem 
many believe she wrote as a premonition of her own 
death The addendum includes selections of her poetry 
ın the original Persian language (LH) 

Screens of Life Critical Film Writing from the Arab 
World, Volume I, tr and ed by Alia Arasoughly 
Quebec World Heritage Press, 1996 vu + 129 pages 
Contribs List of Articles for Vol 2 $1995 paper The 
five articles in this first volume ‘ ‘express a spectrum of 
relationships between cinema and society and cinema 
and the state in the Arab world” in four countries 
Algeria, Egypt, Lebanon and Syria (p 1x) The authors 
link film history to national history, creating national 
myfhologies and identities They examine the role of 
women ın film production and ın society, the freedom 
and repression of women ın these countries, the themes 
and styles of film directors, the significance of the 
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language used ın the making of a movie, and the degree 
to which the state participates in, intervenes in and 
controls cinematic production (II) 

Tamerlane’s Tableware A New Approach to the 
Chmoiserie Ceramics of Fifteenth- and Sixteenth- 
Century Iran, by Lisa Golombek, Robert B Mason and 
Gauvin A Bailey Costa Mesa, CA and Ontario Mazda 
Publishers ın association with Royal Ontarro Museum, 
1996 vu + 144 pages Append Bibl Plates $65 This 
volume, part of the “Islamic Art and architecture 
Series,” sets out to define the physical and stylistic 
characteristics of Timurid pottery The Timund period 
(c 1370-1505) ıs named after Timur, or Tamerlane, a 
ruler of Turco-Mongol origin, who established a dy- 
nasty over Iran and Afghanistan (p 124) The painted 
motifs of Timund pottery evolved from Chinese blue- 
and-white porcelain, while the actual objects decorated 
by the paintings did not take Chinese forms (p 143) 
Golombek, Mason and Bailey explain that ihey used a 
combination of stylistic and petrographic analyses 
which allowed them to discern where and when each 
piece was created Petrographic analysis icentifies the 
pottery's origins by examining the nature o^ the miner- 
als and rock inclusions found within each of the ceramic 
pieces (p 4) The authors conclude by env sioning the 
ceramic industry during this period and plecing Timur 
pottery within the larger context of Islamız ceramics 
(LH) 

“The Thousand and One Nights” in Arabic Litera- 
ture and Society, ed by Richard C Hovannısıan and 
Georges Sabagh New York and Cambndge- Cambridge 
University Press, 1997 vu + 121 pages Index $49 95 
This book 1s the result of a conference that focused on 
“The Thousand and One Nights,” a theme selected by 
André Miguel, the 12th recipient of the prestigious 
Giorgio Levi Della Vida Award ın Islamic Studies This 
book was prepared by eight internationally renowned 
scholars, and ıt provides an opportunity for new inter- 
pretations and appreciations of “The Thousand and One 
Nights ” Not only do the stories bridge different eras, but 
they also link together Western and Eastern literary 
traditions The index provides a helpful supplement (IT) 
The Tragedy of Sohrab and Rostam From the 
Persian National Epic, the Shahname of Abol-Qasem 
Ferdowsı, tr by Jerome W Clinton Seattle University 
of Washington Press, 1996 xu + 179 pages Notes 
Gloss Selected Bibl n p The story of Sohrab 1s part of 
the national Persian epic named Shahname After the 
seventh-century Arab conquest of Persia, the legend 
became a written poem thanks to the work cf Ferdowsi, 
appointed to this task by the Persian government This 
text contains elements that facilitate the understanding 
of beliefs and values of pre-Arab, Persian society The 
original 13th-century text is located in the British 
Museum (PC) 

Zanouba, by Out el Kouloub Tr and intro. by Nayra 
Atrya Syracuse, NY Syracuse University Press, 1996 
xix + 204 pages $1495 This book contains Out el 
Kouloub’s Zanouba, translated into English for the first 
time by Nayna Atıya, winner of the 1990 UNICEF prize 
for best book on women and children Zanouba 1s the 
female protagonist ın this novel on hfe ın a harem She 
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Is a submissive wife constantly worried about the 
welfare of her beloved husband Her submussion to 
Islam as well as her superstitions are the symbols, for 
Out el Kouloub, of the negative aspects of the Arab 
world This novel is a critical representation of women's 
lıfe ın the Middle East Out el Kouloub (1892-1968), a 
member of the Egyptian aristocracy who fled Egypt ın 
the early 1960s after Jamal 'Abd al-Nasir came to 
power, was the author of five books (PC) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Arab Nafıonalısm Between Islam and the Nation- 
State, by Bassam Tibi New York St Martin's Press, 
1997 3rd ed xvu + 365 pages Notes Bibl Supplem 
Bibl Index $59 95 cloth, $19 95 paper Bassam Tibi 
examines the revival of political Islam and reassesses 
the decay of Arab nationalism in the context of global 
consolidation of industrial capitalism and the global 
ascendancy of the nation-state The first four parts of the 
book deal with Third World and European varieties of 
nationalism, historical background and genesis of Arab 
nationalism before World War II, philosophical origins 
of Sati‘ al-Husrı's theory of populist pan-Arab nation- 
alısm, and al-Husri's theory ın competition with other 
political currents 1n the Middle East (pan-Islamism and 
local nationalism) This edition also includes a new 
section on the tensions between Arab nationalism and 
Islam caused by the crisis of the nation-state and of the 
pan-Arab regimes The author examines the effects of 
the Arab defeat ın 1967 and the rise of political Islam ın 
the 1970s (LSP) 

Challenges to Democracy ın the Middle East, by 
William Harris, Amatzıa Baram, Ahmad Ashraf, Heath 
Lowry and Yesim Arat Princeton, NJ Markus Wiener 
Publishers, 1997 132 pages Bibl Notes 15 95 paper 
The five essays ın this book discuss issues of political 
development ın the Middle Fast William Harris com- 
pares the political development of Lebanon and Syria, 
concluding that there 1s little optimism about pluralist 
politics ın these two countries Amatzia Baram presents 
the evolution of pan-Arabısm ın Iraq from the original 
Ba“thısm of Michel Aflaq to the current “Iraqi centered” 
interpretation of Saddam Husayn Ahmad Ashraf gives 
a critical interpretation of conspiracy theory in Iran 
through an analysis of related theories in Persian 
thought The essay by Heath Lowry deals with the 
effects of political and economic reform in Turkey 
Lowry suggests that reform in Turkey threatens to 
undermine the stability of the country if it 1s not 
accompanied by a wider political dialogue and demo- 
cratic consensus The final essay, by Yesim Arat, 
focuses on feminism in Turkey The author describes 
two generations of Turkish feminism through an evalu- 
ation of the work of two feminist leaders and concludes 
that Turkish feminism cannot be considered merely a 
copy of Western feminism (PC) 

Der Nahostkonflikt im Prisma des Wasserproblema- 
tik Wasserpohtik ım Jordantal, 1882-1967, by Ina 
M Valhanatos-Grapengeter Hamburg lut Verlag, 


1996 133 pages Maps Index Bibl Notes DM34 80 
This book discusses the question of water scarcity as a 
cause of political and economic instability ın the Middle 
East In particular, it attempts to assess the relevance of 
water scarcity as a cause of the 1967 Arab-Israeli war 
Chapter two analyzes the hydro-geographical setting of 
the Jordan River, emphasizing the dependence of Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine and Syria on this water 
basin Chapter three describes water policies suggested 
by France and Britain before 1948 In chapter four, the 
1967 seizure of the Syrian Golan Heights 1s described as 
the solution adopted by Israel in order to solve its water 
problems The author concludes that, although it is not 
possible to assess clearly the relevance of water scarcity 
ın later conflicts, such as ın the 1982 Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon, there 1s enough evidence to prove that water 
scarcity 1s a relevant factor affecting 1nternational rela- 
tions 1n the Middle East (PC) 

The Future of the Gulf, by Gawdat Bahgat Washing- 
ton, DC Scott-Townsend Publishers, 1997 98 pages 
Bibl $18 paper Oil has played a major role ın the 
development of the Gulf states Being the main source 
of energy in the world, oil has shaped relationships 
among the eight Gulf states—Bahrain, Iran, Iraq, Ku- 
wait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the United. Arab 
Emirates (UAE), as well as influenced their relation- 
ships with global powers Gulf countries have encoun- 
tered major challenges as a result of the end of the Cold 
War, the 1991 Gulf War, and falling oil prices. In this 
book, Gawdat Bahgat pays particular attention to the 
questions of economic systems, political regimes and 
military security concerns of the Gulf countries in 
relationship to o11 Domestic settings, such as economic 
and political structures, socio-ethnic and religious 1s- 
sues, water resources, territorial boundaries and oil 
pipelines are also examined Bahgat discusses the ex- 
ternal relationships of the Gulf states with world powers, 
such as the United States, Europe and Russia. (KZ) 
Géopolitique des islams, by Bernard Botiveau and 
Jocelyne Cesan Pans Economica, 1997 v + 110 
pages Annex Gloss Bibl np Contrary to Samuel 
Huntington’s "clash of civilizations,” Botiveau and 
Cesari refute the notion that Islam 1s a threat to the West 
The purpose of their study 1s to counter the negative 
perception of Islam and to demonstrate that nationalist, 
economic and imperialist factors in political conflicts 
explain why Muslims turn to Islam for legitimacy and 
efficiency The authors examine conflicts ın the Middle 
East that show multiple factors to be responsible for 
those conflicts They also analyze the concerns of 
Muslims ın Europe and the United States which some- 
times translate into religious confrontation with secular- 
ism and pluralism (I) 

The Islamic Movement ın North Africa, by François 
Burgat and Wilham Dowell Austin University of 
Texas, 1997 2nd ed xı + 333 pages Index $1495 At 
the present time, the term "Islamic fundamentalism" has 
become almost synonymous with "terrorism" in the 
West On the other hand, as the authors note, the rape of 
Muslim women by Christians ın Bosnia, the banishment 
of Palestinians by Israel, and the sanctions on Iraq are 
regarded by Muslims as the symbolic residue of colonial 


domination | This book was written to demonstrate that 
major changes “must take place in the way contempo- 
rary Islamic discourse 1s understood in Europe and in 
the United States” (p 1x) According to the authors, ın 
order for the East-West dialogue to succeed, ıt should be 
freed from Western political concepts The book pre- 
sents interviews with Muslim leaders, translations from 
the press, and Sermons and speeches, revealing the 
diversity and complexity of Islamic political life The 
authors concentrate on Algeria and Tunisia with obser- 
vations about the rest of North Afnca (KZ) 

The Middle East ın Global Change The Politics and 
Economics of Interdependence versus Fragmenta- 
tion, ed by, Laura Guazzone New York St Martin’s 
Press, 1997! xiv + 285 pages Bibl Index $6995 This 
book endeavors to answer two related questions To 
what extent|has the evolution of the ınternatıonal rela- 
tions system affected the Middle Eastern region?, and 
what are the consequences for world politics of changes 
in the Middle Fast? The essays contaıned ın the first 
section focus on (1) relations with the West, and (2) the 
social and |political integration of the Arab world 
Among these essays are discussions on the viability of 
political reform in the Middle East, the question of 
cultural interaction between Arabs and Europeans, with 
the purpose| of understanding Arab perceptions of Eu- 
ropean countries, and the role of Turkey as the bridge 
between Europe and the Middle East Section two of the 
book discusses the economic aspects of Arab integration 
within the larger framework of the two prevalent forces 
in contemporary world economics globalism and re- 
gionalism In this section, essays discuss the paramount 
post-Cold War economic trends in the region and 
Western policies towards the Middle East (PC) 

A Modern History of the Kurds, by David McDowall 
London and New York IB Tauris, 1996 xn + 458 
pages Append Index np paper This ts a comprehen- 
sive history, of the Kurds, beginning with the Arab 
conquests ın the seventh century and ending ın 1995 
The introduction describes Kurdish land, language, 
religion, society and tribal culture McDowall notes that, 
in his view, the Kurds only really began to think and act 
as an ethnic community from 1918 onwards (p 4) He 
devotes considerable space to the years 1918-25, when 
the Kurds ‘lost their one great opportunity for state- 
hood" (p xi) and became minorities ın the new state 
system that replaced the Ottoman and Qajar empires 
McDowall concentrates on the Kurdish struggle ın 
Turkey and [Iraq “since it 1s ın these two countries that 
Kurds constitute 20 per cent or more of the population" 
(p xı), and he also covers the Kurdish story 1n western 
Iran, wherelthe Kurds “number over five million and 
constitute approximately 10 per cent of Iran's popula- 
tion, although the national movement has achieved 
much less than 1n Iraq or Turkey" (p xı) In view of the 
broadness of these topics, he adds, he has not broached 
the Kurdish question 1n either Syria or the former Soviet 
Urffon The| book analyzes foreign actions and ınflu- 
ences affecting the Kurds It 1s written in clear and 
readable language It should be of value to readers 
interested ın Kurdish developments There are maps and 
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the text of the 1920 Treaty of Sévres relating to 
Kurdistan (NCW) 

Remaking the Middle East, ed by Paul J. White and 
William S Logan Oxford and New York Berg, 1997 
v + 340 pages Index $19 50 paper Ths book ts a 
collection of, more than ten scholarly Dapers that 
explore ğe and obstacles and resistance to 
change ın the Middle East as it nears the third 
millennium" (p 1) The authors challenge Western 
stereotypıcal perceptions of the Middle East by ıllus- 
trating the 1ntricacy of political, economic and social 
factors ın the region and by dealing wıth gender 
1ssues, nationalism, religion and foreign policy. Spe- 
cıfically, the chapters examine the Arab understanding 
of events since 1948, the potential threat to Israel of 
Jewish fundamentalism, the moderation of Islam ın 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistarz economic 
development and national identity ın Central Asia, the 
clash of Turkish and Kurdish nationalism 1n Turkey, 
Algerià's and Egypt's move toward pluralism, the 
comparison of nationalism to ınternatıonalısm, and the 
contrast between modernity and tradition (IT) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Islamic Homosexualities, by Stephen O Murray and 
Will Roscoe New York New York University Press, 
1997 1x 41319 pages Append Authors .ndex Con- 
tribs $19 95 This book analyzes homosexual behavior 
1n the Islamic world Its goals are (1) to document "the 
conceptions and organizations of homosexual desire and 
conduct ın Islamic societies," and (2) “to counter the 
pronounced Eurocentrism of recent researca on homo- 
sexuality" (p 4) The authors examine literary, anthro- 
pological and historical aspects of homosexualıty ın 
parts of the Islamic world, including Egypt, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Oman and Ottoman Turkey (PC) 

Sharıa und Moderne. Diskussionen uber Schwanger- 
schaftsabbruch, Versicherung und Zinsen, by Rudi- 
ger Lohlker Stuttgart Deutsche Morgenlandısche 
Gesellschaft, 1996 141 pages Bibl Notes 2M88 This 
volume 1s concerned with the modernization of the 
Islamic system of law The first part dezls with the 
questions of abortion and birth control through an 
analysis of a number of relevant fatwas (religious 
decrees) The second part gives an overview of Islam 
and commercial law and business security, with special 
reference to Egypt The third part analyzes verses of the 
Quran, as well as the works of Islamic autaors, on the 
subject of interest rates in Islamic lavv (PC) 


PRE-20TH CEN TURY HISTORY 


Russia's Orient Imperial Borderlands and Peoples, 
1700-1917, ed by Daniel R Brower anc Edward J 
Lazzerıni Bloomington and Indianapolis Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1997 xx + 339 pages Bibl Contribs 
Index Maps $1995 This book investigates the exten- 
sion of colonial Russian rule over non-Russian peoples 
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and the ethnic, social and cultural dimensions of their 
mutual encounter at the Southern and Eastern border- 
lands ın the last two centuries The essays ın Part I, 
"Empire and Orient,” deal with issues such as the 
changing perceptions of colonial rule, citizenship, eth- 
nicity, mythologies, Russian orientalism and the impact 
of religious diversity on ethnic identity Part II, “Fron- 


tier Encounters," examines the interaction between Rus- 
sian colonial officials and settlers and the frontier 
peoples It develops the issues of local accommodation 
of and resistance to colonialism, the construction of 
Islamic identity in the Far East, and the controversy 
between historical memory, cultural identity and 
change (LSP) 
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Abbreviations 


A/a, Asia, Asian, Asiatic, Asie, 
asıatıgue, etc 

Acad , Academy 

Admın , Admınıstratıon, 
Admınıstratıve 

Aff , Affairs 

Afr./afr , Africa, African, 
Afrıque, afrıcaın, etc 
Amer., America, Amerıcan, etc 
Ann, Annals, Annales 

Annu , Annuaire : 
Anthrop./anthrop , Anthropol- 
ogy, Anthropological, 
Anthropologie, anthropologique, 
etc 

Assoc., Association 

B , Bulletin 

BSOAS, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 

C , Central 

Cah , Cahiers 

Comp, Comparative 
Contemp./contemp , Contempo- 
rary, contemporain, etc. 

Cult., Culture, Cultural 

Cur., Current 

D , Deutsch, etc 

Dept., Department 

Dev., Developing 

Develop , Development 

Eagt., Eastern 

Econ./econ., Economics 
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Economie, économique, etc 

For., Foreign 

FrJfr , France, French, francais, etc 
Geog./géog , Geography, Geo- ' 
graphic, Geographical, 
Géographie, géographique, etc 
Hıst./hıst., History, Historical, His- 
tone, historique 

IBLA, Institut des belles 

Lettres arabes 

IJMES, International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 

Inst., Institute, Institut, etc 
mternac., internacional 
Internat.Anternat , International, 
international, Internationale, etc 
internaz , internazionale 

J , Journal 

JIME, Japanese Institute of Middle 
Eastern Economies 

JPS, Journal of Palestine Studies 
Lat., Literature, Literary 
Lab., Labor, Labour 

Mag , Magazıne 

Maj., Maşallah, Mayallat 
Med./Méd , Mediterranean, Médi- 
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MEJ, Middle East Journal 
MERIP, Middle East Research and 
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moderne, moderno 
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O., Orient, Oriental, Orientalia, 
oriental, oriente, etc 

Org., Organization 

Pak , Pakistan 

Polit./polit., Politics, Po.1tical, Poli- 
tique, politique, Politica, etc 
Probs , Problems 

Quart., Quarterly 

Rel , Relations 

Rep , Report 

Res , Research 

Rev , Review, Revue, Revista 
Rıv., Rivista 

S , School, Schools 

Scr, Science, Sciences, Scienze, etc 
Soc./soc , Society, Socia, Societe, 
social, etc 

Sociol./sociol., Sociology, Socio- 
logical, Sociologica, Sociologie, 
sociologique, etc 
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Uniy , University, Université, etc 
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98135 "Action visant à encourager et développer da- 
vantage le respect des droits de l’ Homme et des libertés 
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